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PREFACE 


ri^HIS  book  would  never  have  been  written  had  I  not 


-*-  been  honored  with  an  appointmeut  as  Gifford  Lec- 
turer on  Natural  Religion  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
la  casting  about  me  for  subjects  of  the  two  courses  of 
t«n  lectures  each  for  which  I  thus  became  respoDsible^ 
it  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  fust  course  might  well  be  a 
descriptive  one  on  '  Mau's  ReKgious  Appetites,'  and  the 
second  a  metaphysical  one  on  *  Their  Satisfaction  through 
Philosophy.'  But  the  unexpected  growth  of  the  psycho- 
logical matter  as  I  came  to  write  it  out  has  resulted  in 
the  second  subject  being  postponed  entirely,  and  the 
description  of  mau*s  religious  constitution  now  fills  th« 
twenty  lectures.  In  Lecture  XX  I  have  suggested 
rather  than  stated  my  own  philosophic  conclusions,  and 
the  reader  who  desires  immediately  to  know  them  should 
turn  to  pages  511-519,  and  to  the  '  Postscript  *  of  the 
book.  I  hope  to  be  able  at  some  later  day  to  express 
them  in  more  explicit  fornix 

In  my  belief  that  a  large  acquaintance  with  particulars 
often  makes  us  wiser  than  the  possession  of  abstract  for- 
mulas, however  deep,  I  have  loaded  the  lectures  with 
concrete  examples,  and  I  have  chosen  these  among  the 
extremer  expressions  of  the  religious  temperament.  To 
some  readers  I  may  consequently  seem,  before  they  get 
beyond  ihQ  middle  of  the  book,  to  offer  a  caricature  oi 
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the  subject.  Such  couvulsions  of  piety,  they  mil  say, 
are  not  sane-  If,  however,  they  will  have  the  patience 
to  read  to  the  end,  I  bclievti  that  this  unfavorable  impres- 
sioD  will  disappear ;  for  I  there  combine  the  religious 
impulses  with  other  principles  of  common  sense  which 
serve  as  correctives  of  exaggeration,  and  allow  the  indi- 
vidual reader  to  draw  as  moderate  conclusions  as  he  will, 
My  thanks  for  help  in  writing  these  lectures  are  due 
to  Edwin  D.  Starbuek,  of  Stanford  University,  who  made 
over  to  me  his  large  collection  of  manuscript  material ; 
to  Henry  W.  Rankin,  of  East  Northfield,  a  friend  unseen 
but  proved,  to  whom  I  owe  precious  information ;  to 
Theodore  Floumoy,  of  Geneva,  to  Canning  Schiller,  of 
Oxford,  and  to  my  colleague  Benjamin  Rand,  for  docu- 
ments ;  to  my  colleague  Dickinson  S.  Miller,  and  to  my 
friends,  Thomas  Wren  Ward,  of  New  York,  and  Win- 
centy  Lutoslawski,  late  of  Cracow,  for  important  sugges- 
tions and  advice.  Finally,  to  conversations  with  the 
lamented  Thomas  Davidson  and  to  the  use  of  his  books, 
at  Glenmore,  above  Keene  Valley,  I  owe  more  obliga' 
tioDS  than  I  caa  well  express. 

Habtabd  Uni^^bbitt, 
March,  1902. 
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IT  is  with  no  smaU  amount  of  trepidation  that  I  take  my 
place  behind  tliis  desk,  and  face  thk  learned  audieoce- 
To  us  Americans,  the  experience  of  receiving  instruction 
from  the  living  voice,  as  well  as  from  the  books,  of  Euro- 
Ipean   scholara^  is  very  familiar.     At  my  own  University 
of  Harvard,  not  a  winter  passes  without  its  harvest,  large 
or  small,  of  lectures  from  Scottish,  English,  French,  or 
German    representatives  of  the   science  or  literature  of 
their  respective  countries  whom  we  have  either  induced 
to  cross  the  ocean  to  address  us,  or  captured  on  the  wing 
as   they    were    n^iting  our    land.      It  seems  the   natural 
thing  for  us  to  listen  whilst  the  Europeans  talk.     The 
contrary  habtt,  of  talking  whilst  the  Europeans  listen,  we 
have  not  yet  acquired  ^  and  in  him  who  first  makes  the 
adventure  it  begets  a  certain  sense  of  apology  being  due 
for  so  presumptuous  an  act.    Particularly  must  this  be  the 
case  on  a  soU  as  sacred  to  the  American  imagination  as 
that  of  Edinburgh.     The  glories  of  the  philosophic  cbair 
of  this  university  were  deeply  impressed  on  my  imagina- 
tion in   boyhood.     Professor    Fraser's    Essays  in  Philo- 
sophy,   then    just   published,  was  the   first   philosophic 
book  I  ever  looked  into,  and  I  well  remember  the  awe- 
sfnick  feeling  I  received  from  the  account  of  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  HamUton's  claas-room  therein  contained.  Hamilton's 
own  lectures  were  the  first  philosophic  writings  I  ever 
forced  myself  to  study,  and  after  that  I  was  iinmereed 
ill  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown.  Such  juveoile 
emotions  of  reverence  never  get  outgrown;  and  I  confess 
that  to  find  my  bumble  self  promoted  from  my  native 
wilderness  to  be  actually  for  the  time  an  official  here,  and 
transmuted  into  a  colleague  of  these  illuatrious  names, 
carries  witli  it  a  sense  of  dreamland  quite  as  much  as  o£ 
Teality. 

But  since  I  have  received  the  honor  of  this  appointr 
ndent  I  have  felt  that  it  would  never  do  to  decline.  The 
academic  career  also  has  its  heroic  obligations,  so  I  stand 
here  without  further  deprecatory  words.  Let  me  say 
only  this,  that  now  that  the  current,  here  and  at  Abei^ 
deen,  has  begun  to  run  from  west  to  east,  I  hope  it  may 
continue  to  do  so.  As  the  years  go  by,  I  hope  that  many 
of  my  eountrym&n  may  be  asked  to  lecture  in  the  Scot- 
tish imiversities,  changing  places  with  Scotsmen  lectur- 
ing in  the  United  States ;  I  hope  that  our  people  may 
become  in  all  these  higher  matters  even  as  one  people; 
and  that  the  peculiar  philosophic  temperament,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  pohtical  temperament,  that  goes  with  our 
Englisli  Bpeech  may  more  and  more  pervade  and  influ- 
ence the  world. 


As  regards  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  have  to  admin- 
ister this  lectureship,  1  am  neither  a  theologian,  nor  a 
scholar  learned  in  the  history  of  religions,  nor  an  anthro- 
pologist. Pyschology  ia  the  only  branch  of  learning  in 
■which  I  am  particularly  versed.  To  tlie  psychologist  the 
religious  propensities  of  man  must  be  at  least  as  interest- 
ing as  any  other  of  the  facta  pertaining  to  his  mental 
constitution.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  as  a  psycho- 
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Itigi^t,  the  natural  thing  for  me  would  he  to  invite  you 
to  a  descriptive  survey  of  those  religious  propensities. 

If  the  inquiry  be  psychological^  not  reUgiom  instita- 
tioQS,  but  rather  teligious  feelings  and  religious  impulses 
must  he  its  sul)ject,  and  I  must  coufine  myself  to  those 
more  developed  subjective  phenomena  recorded  in  litera- 
ture produced  by  articulate  and  fully  self-conscious  men, 
b  works  of  piety  and  autobio^aphy.  Interesting  as  the 
ori^QS  and  early  stages  of  a  subject  always  aie,  yet  whea 
one  seeks  earnestly  for  its  full  signiBcance^  one  must 
always  look  to  its  more  completely  evolved  and  perfect 
forms.  It  follows  from  this  that  tbe  documents  that  will 
most  concern  us  will  be  those  of  the  men  who  were  most 
accomplished  in  the  religious  Ufe  and  best  able  to  give 
an  iateOigihle  account  of  their  ideas  and  motives.  These 
men,  of  course,  are  either  comparatively  modem  writers, 
or  else  such  earlier  ones  as  have  become  religious  classics. 
The  documents  humaijis  which  we  shall  find  most  in- 
structive need  not  then  be  sought  for  in  the  haunts  of 
special  erudition  —  they  lie  along  the  beaten  higliway  ; 
aud  this  circumstance,  wtileh  flows  so  naturally  from  the 
character  of  our  problem,  suits  admirably  also  your  lec- 
turer's lack  of  special  theological  leai'iiing.  I  may  take 
my  citations,  my  sentences  and  paragraphs  of  personal 
confession,  from  books  that  most  of  you  at  some  time 
will  have  bad  already  in  your  hands,  and  yet  this  will 
be  no  detriment  to  the  value  of  my  conclusions.  It  is 
true  that  some  more  adventurous  reader  and  investigator, 
lecturing'  here  in  future,  may  unearth  from  the  shelves 
of  h'braries  documents  that  wUl  make  a  more  delectable 
and  curious  entertaLument  to  listen  to  than  mine.  Yet  I 
doubt  whether  he  will  necessarily,  by  his  control  of  so 
much  more  out-of-the-way  material,  get  much  closer  to 
tbe  essence  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
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The  question.  What  are  the  religious  propensities ?  aiid 
the  question^  What  is  their  philosophic  significance  '?  are 
two  entirely  different  orders  of  question  from  the  logical 
point  of  view ;  and,  as  a  failure  to  recoguize  this  fact 
distinctly  may  breed  confusion,  I  wi&h  to  insist  upon 
the  point  a  little  before  we  enter  into  the  documenta 
and  materiala  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  recent  books  on  logic,  distinction  is  made  between 
two  orders  of  inquiry  concerning  anything.  First,  what 
ia  the  nature  of  it?  how  did  it  come  about?  what  is  its 
constitution,  origin,  and  history?  And  second,  What  ia 
its  importance,  meaning,  or  significance,  now  that  it  is 
once  here?  The  answer  to  the  one  question  is  given 
in  an  existential  judgment  or  proposition.  The  answer 
to  the  other  is  a  proportion  of  value,  what  tlie  Germana 
call  a  Werthurtheil,  or  what  we  may,  if  we  like,  denom- 
inate a  spiritual  jiidgTuent.  Neither  judgment  can  lie 
deduced  immediately  from  the  other.  They  proceed 
from  diverse  intellectual  preoccupations,  and  the  mind 
combiDes  them  only  by  makivig  them  first  separately,  aud , 
then  adding  them  together. 

In  the  matter  of  religions  it  is  particularly  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  orders  of  question.  Every  religious  i 
phenomenon  has  its  history  and  its  derivation  from  natu-- 
ral  antecedents.  What  is  nowadays  called  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  Bible  is  only  a  study  of  the  Bible  from 
this  existential  point  of  view,  neglected  too  much  by  the 
earlier  church.  Under  just  what  biographic  couditiona 
did  the  &aered  writers  bring  forth  their  various  contribu- 
tions to  the  holy  volume?  And  what  had  they  exactly 
in  their  several  individual  minds,  when  they  delivered 
their  utterances?  These  are  manifestly  questions  of  his- 
torical fact,  and  one  does  not  see  how  the  answer  to  them 
can  decide  offhand  the  still  further  question '.  of  what  use 
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should  GUcU  a  volume,  with  its  manner  of  coming  into 
>existeace  so  defioed,  be  to  us  as  a  gmde  to  life  and  a 
revelatiun?  To  answer  this  other  question  we  must  have 
already  in  our  mind  some  sort  of  a  general  theory  aa  to 
what  the  peculiarities  in  a  thing  should  be  which  give  it 
value  foT  purposes  of  revelation  ;  and  this  theory  itself 
would  be  what  I  just  called  a  spiritual  judgment.  Com- 
bining it  with  our  existential  judgment,  we  might  indeed 
deduce  another  spiritual  judgment  as  to  the  Bible's 
worth.  Thus  if  our  tlieory  of  revelation-value  were  to 
aCBrm  that  any  book,  to  possess  it.  must  have  been  com- 
poaed  automatically  or  not  by  the  free  caprice  of  the 
writer,  or  that  it  must  exhibit  no  scientific  and  historic 
errors  and  express  no  looal  or  personal  passions,  the  Bible 
would  probably  fare  ill  at  our  hands.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  theory  should  allow  that  a  book  may 
well  be  a  revelation  in  spite  of  errors  and  passions  and 
deliberate  human  compositiou,  if  only  it  be  a  true  record 
of  the  inner  experiences  of  great-souled  persons  wrestling 
with  the  crises  of  their  fate,  then  the  verdict  would  be 
much  more  favorable.  You  see  that  the  existential  facts 
by  themselves  are  insufficient  for  determining  the  value; 
and  the  best  adepts  of  the  higher  criticism  accordingly 
never  confound  the  existential  witli  the  spiritual  problem. 
With  the  same  conclusions  of  fact  before  them,  some 
fake  one  view,  and  some  another,  of  the  Bible's  value  as 
a  revelation,  according  as  their  spiritual  judgment  as  to 
the  foundation  of  values  dliters. 


I  make  these  general  remarks  about  the  two  sorts  of 

judgment,   because  there  are  many  religious  persons  — 

tome  of  yoQ  now  present,  possibly,  are  among  thera  — 

ytho  do  not  yet  make  a  working  use  of  the  distinction, 

and  who  may  therefore  feel  at  first  a  little  startled  at 
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the  purely  erietentia.!  point  of  view  from  which  in  the 
following  lecturer  tbe  phenomena  of  religious  experience 
must  be  considered.  When  I  handle  them  biologically 
and  psjchologically  as  if  they  were  mere  curious  facts 
of  individual  historyj  some  of  you  may  think  it  a  degra- 
dation of  80  sublime  a  subject,  and  may  even  suspect 
me,  until  my  purpose  gets  more  fully  expressed,  of  delib- 
erately seeking  to  discredit  the  religious  aide  of  Ufe. 

Such  a  result  is  of  course  absolutely  alien  to  my  inten- 
tion ;  and  since  such  a  prejudice  on  your  part  would  seri- 
ously obstruct  the  due  effect  of  much  of  what  I  have  to 
relate,  I  will  devote  a  few  more  words  to  the  point. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  reli- 
H^ous  life,  exclusively  pursued,  does  tend  to  make  the  per- 
son exceptional  and  eccentric.  I  speak  not  now  of  your 
ordinary  religious  believer,  who  follows  the  conventional 
ubservances  of  his  country,  whether  it  be  Buddhist,  Chris- 
tian, or  Mohammedan.  His  religion  has  been  made  for 
him  by  others,  communicated  to  him  by  tradition,  deter- 
mined to  fixed  forms  by  imitation,  and  retained  by  habit. 
It  would  profit  us  little  to  study  this  second-hand  reli- 
gious life.  We  must  make  search  rather  for  the  original 
experiences  which  were  the  pattern-setters  to  all  this  mass 
of  suggested  feeling  and  imitated  conduct.  These  experi- 
ences we  can  only  find  in  individuals  for  whom  religion 
exists  not  as  a  dull  habit,  but  as  an  acute  fever  rather. 
But  such  individuals  are  *  geniuses  '  in  the  religious  line  ; 
and  like  many  other  geniuses  who  have  brought  forth 
fruits  effective  enough  for  commemoration  in  the  pages 
of  biography,  such  religious  geniuses  have  often  shown 
symptoms  of  nervous  instabihty.  Even  more  perhaps 
than  other  kinds  of  genius,  religious  leaders  have  been 
subject  to  abnormal  psychical  visitations.  Invariably 
they  have  been  creatures  of  exalted  emotional  sensibility. 
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Often  i\iey  haTe  led  a  discordant  inner  life,  and  bad 
melancholy  during  a  part  of  their  career.  They  have 
koown  no  measure,  been  liable  to  obsessions  and  fixed 
ide^ ;  and  frequently  they  have  fallen  into  trances, 
heard  voiceB,  seen  Tisious,  and  presented  all  soi-ts  of 
peculiarities  which  are  ordinarily  classed  as  pathological. 
Often,  moreover,  these  pathological  features  in  their 
c^ireer  have  helped  to  give  them  their  religious  authority 
and  influence. 

If  yon  ask  for  a  concrete  example,  there  can  be  do 
lietter  one  than  is  furnished  by  the  person  of  George 
Foi.  The  Quaker  religion  which  he  fouuded  is  some- 
thing  'which  it  is  impossible  to  overpraise.  la  a  day  of 
shams^  it  vas  a  religion  of  veracity  rooted  in  spiritual 
iuwardneas,  and  a  return  to  something  more  like  the 
original  gospel  truth  than  men  had  ever  known  in  Eng* 
land.  So  far  as  our  Christian  sects  to-day  are  evoK-ing 
into  Uberality,  they  are  simply  reverting  in  essence  to  the 
position  which  Fox  and  the  early  Quakers  so  long  ago 
assumed.  No  one  can  pretend  for  a  moment  that  to 
point  of  spiritual  sagacity  and  capacity,  Fox's  mind  was 
BBSoond.  Every  one  who  confronted  him  personally, 
from  Oliver  Cromwell  down  to  county  magistrates  and 
Jailers,  aeema  to  have  acknowledged  his  superior  power. 
Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  nervous  constitution, 
Foi  was  a  psychopath  or  detraqiie  of  the  deepest  dye. 
His  Journal  abounds  in  entries  of  this  sort :  — 


"As  I  waa  walkiugwith  several  friends,  I  lifted  up  my  head, 
HBd  WW  three  st«>@ple-hou9e  spires,  nqd  they  struck  at  my 
lile.  I  asked  them  what  place  that  was?  They  said,  Liehfield. 
Immediately  the  word  of  tke  Lord  came  to  me,  that  I  must  go 
thither.  Being^  come  to  the  house  we  were  going  to,  I  wished 
,  the  frienda  to  walk  into  the  house,  sayiog  nothing  to  them  of 
wbitber  I  was  to  go.     As  sooti  as  they  were  gooe  I  etept  away, 
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and  Went  by  my  eye  over  hedge  and  ditcb  till  I  came  within ' 
a  mile  of  Lichfield ;  where,  in  a  great  Held,  shepherds  were 
kee|)tiig  their  sheep.  Then  was  I  commanded  by  the  Lord  to 
pull  uff  my  Bhoea.  I  stood  still,  for  it  was  winter  :  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  like  a  fire  in  me.  So  I  put  off  my  shoes, 
and  left  them  with  the  shepherds  ;  and  the  poor  aheplierda 
trembled,  and  were  aatooiahed.  Then  I  walked  on  about  a 
mile,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  got  within  the  city,  the  word  of  th« 
Lord  uame  to  me  a^in,  saying:  Cry,  *  Wo  to  the  hloody  oity 
of  Lichfield  I  *  So  I  went  np  and  down  the  streets,  ciying 
with  a  loud  voiee.  Wo  to  the  hloody  city  of  Lichfield  1  It  be- 
iDg  market  day^  I  went  into  the  market-place,  and  to  and  fro  in 
the  severnl  parts  of  it,  and  made  stands.  Crying  as  before.  Wo 
to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfidd  !  And  no  one  laid  hands  on  mc. 
Aa  1  went  thua  crying  through  the  streets,  there  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  channel  of  blood  rimning-  down  the  streets,  and  the 
market-place  appeared  like  a  pool  of  blood.  When  I  had  de- 
clared what  wa^  upon  me,  and  felt  myself  clear,  I  went  out  of 
the  town  in  peace;  and  returning  to  the  ahepherda  gave  them 
flome  money,  and  took  wy  shoes  of  them  again.  But  the  fire 
of  the  Lord  was  so  on  my  feet,  and  all  over  me,  that  I  did  not 
matter  ts  put  on  my  shoes  again,  and  was  at  a  stand  whether  I 
should  or  no,  till  I  felt  freedom  from  the  Lord  so  to  do  :  then, 
after  I  had  washed  my  feet,  I  put  on  my  shoes  again.  After 
this  a  deep  consideration  came  upon  me,  for  what  reason  I 
shoiiM  he  laent  to  cry  against  that  city,  and  call  it  The  bloody 
oity  I  For  though  the  parliament  had  the  minister  one  while, 
and  the  king  another,  and  much  blood  had  been  ehed  in  the 
town  during  the  wars  between  them,  yet  there  was  no  mora 
than  had  befallen  many  otlier  places.  But  afterwards  I  cama 
to  understand,  that  in  the  Emperor  Diocletian's  time  a  thousand 
Chriatsana  were  martyr'd  in  Lichfield.  So  I  was  to  go,  with- 
out my  shoes,  through  the  channel  of  their  blood,  and  into  the 
pool  of  their  blood  in  the  marketplaoe,  that  I  might  raise  up 
the  memorial  of  the  tdood  of  tho»a  martyrs,  which  had  been 
shed  above  a  thousand  years  before,  and  lay  cold  in  their  streets. 
So  the  sense  of  this  blood  was  upon  me,  and  I  obeyed  tlie  word 
o£  the  Lord." 
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Bent  as  we  are  on  studying  relig-iou'e  existential  condi- 
tions, we  cannot  possibly  ignore  these  pathological  aspects 
of  die  subjfct.  We  must  describe  and  name  them  just 
a  if  they  occurred  in  non-religious  men.  It  is  true  that 
we  iustiuctirely  recoil  from  seeing  an  object  to  which 
our  emotions  and  aSectiona  are  committed  handled  by 
ihe  intellect  as  any  other  object  is  Iiandled.  The  first 
thing  the  intellect  does  with  an  object  ia  to  class  it  along 
with  something  ebe.  But  any  object  that  is  infinitely 
important  to  U3  and  awakens  onr  devotion  feels  to  us 
also  as  if  it  must  be  mil  generis  and  unique.  Probably  a 
crab  would  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  personal  outrage  if 
I  it  could  hear  us  class  it  without  ado  or  apology  as  a 
crustacean,  and  thus  dispose  of  it>  "  I  am  no  such 
thing/'  it  would  say ;  "I  am  myself,  myself  alone." 

I  The  nest  tiling  the  Lntellect  does  is  to  lay  bare  tlie 
causes  in  which  the  thing  originates.  Spinoza  Bayst  "I 
will  analyze  the  actions  and  appetites  of  men  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  lines,  of  planes,  and  of  solids."  And 
elsewhere  he  remarks  that  he  will  consider  our  passions 
and  their  properties  with  the  same  eye  with  which  he 
looks,  on  all  other  natural  things,  since  the  conaequencea 
of  our  affections  flow  from  their  nature  with  the  same 
necessity  as  it  results  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle  that 
its  three  angles  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
Similarly  M.  Taine,  in  the  introdnetion  to  his  history  of 
English  literature,  has  written:  "  Whether  factB  be  morn! 
or  phvaica],  it  makes  no  matter.  They  always  have  their 
rajses.  There  are  causes  for  ambition,  courage,  veracity, 
jnst  as  there  are  for  digestion,  muscular  movement,  ani- 
mal heat.  Vice  and  virtue  are  products  like  vitriol  and 
ffligar."  When  we  read  such  proclamations  of  the  intel- 
pt  bent  on  showing  the  existential  conditions  of  abac- 
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lately  everything,  we  feel — quite  apart  from  oxir  legiti- 
mate impatience  at  the  somewhat  ridiculous  swagger  of 
the  program,  in  view  of  what  the  authors  are  actually 
able  to  perform  —  menaced  aad  negated  in  the  springs 
of  our  innermost  life.  Such  cold-blooded  assimilations 
threaten,  we  think,  to  undo  oui'  soul's  vitul  secrets,  as 
if  the  same  breath  which  should  succeed  in  explaining 
their  origin  would  simultaneously  explain  away  their  aig- 
nificante,  and  make  them  appear  of  no  more  precious- 
uess,  either,  than  the  useful  groceries  of  which  M.  Taine 
apeaks. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  espreasion  of  this  assumption 
that  spiritual  value  is  undone  if  lowly  origin  be  asserted 
is  aeen  in  those  commenta  which  unsentimental  people 
60  often  pass  on  their  more  sentimental  acquaintances. 
Alfred  believes  in  immortality  so  strongly  because  his 
temperament  is  so  emotional.  Fanny's  extraordinary 
conscientiousness  is  merely  a  matter  of  over-instigated 
nerves.  William's  melancholy  about  the  universe  is  due 
to  bad  digestion  —  probably  his  liver  is  torpid.  Eliza's 
dehght  in  her  church  is  a  symptom  of  her  hysterical 
constitution.  Peter  would  be  less  troubled  about  his  soul 
if  be  would  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  etc. 
A  more  fully  developed  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  is  the  fashion,  quite  common  nowadays  among 
cei-tain  writers,  of  criticising  the  religious  emotions  by 
Bhowing  a  connection  between  them  and  the  sexual  life. 
Conversion  is  a  crisis  of  puberty  and  adolescence.  The 
macerations  of  saints,  and  the  devotion  of  missionaries, 
are  only  instances  of  the  parental  instinct  of  self-sacrifice 
gone  astray.  For  the  hysterical  nunj  starving  for  natural 
life,  Christ  is  but  an  imaginary  substitute  for  a  more 
earthly  object  of  affection.     And  the  like,* 

1  Ad  fritb  aianj  ide»4  tliKt  flent  in  the  air  ot  one' a  time,  thia  aotion 
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We  are  surely  alJ  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  this 
method  o£  discceditiiig  statea  of  mind  for  which  we  have 


(bnola  ftom  dogmatic  genenl  HtatemeDt  and  expreues  itself  oalj  partiiUljr 
«nd  by  inmi^Qdu-  It  seemi  to  me  tLat  f«w  <:oD«cptiuns  are  leu  itutructiye 
thui  dua  re4iitcrpretaUoD  of  religion  as  perrerted  aeiuality.  It  rcaiiada 
ate,  to  cmdely  is  it  often  emplaytid,  of  the  famous  Catholic  taunt,  that  the' 
lUvnoatiaB  mAy  be  be&t  uuderstood  by  renieuiLoring  tliat  it^/ons  tl  oriffo 
«u  Lnther'B  wiah  to  marr;  a  dud  ;  —  tbe  effects  are  iufinitel;  wider  thim 
tin  alleged  amiea,  and  for  the  most  part  oppoaitc  in  ufttuiv.  It  is  true 
ibat  in  the  rait  coUectioa  of  rcUgioiis  pLeuouieua,  aoiue  are  uudlsguisedly 
unatory  ^--e.  g.,  sex-deities  and  obscene  ritesi  in  polyLheisui,  and  ecstatio. 
belitigs  of  lUucjIl  with  the  Snviout  iu  a  few  Cbi-istiatL  taj/BtitM.  But  tbett 
miij  Boi  eqiialtj  call  religion  an  aberration  ef  the  digestive  function,  and 
proT*  one'i  puLat  by  tlie  wonLip  of  fia«chus  and  CerOK,  it  by  the  ecstetia 
{cdiDg?  of  »ufiie  «t&er  saints  etWut  the  Ku^J^oiist  ?  Religious  languiLg^ 
docbo  itwlf  in  aiicli  puor  ayinbolE-  as  oai  life  affords,  and  the  whale  organ- 
jam  givn  PTertones  of  'Comrueut  wtieDeve-r  the  mind  is  Btrongly  stirred  to 
«z[aeflaiaB.  Lauguage  drawn  Croiu  uatiag  luid  drLokujg  is  i^rvbnbly  lu  cura- 
iDoa  in  religions  literature  as  is  Lmguage  drawn  from  the  sexunl  life.  We 
*liiifi^er  and  tliirst '  af tt'r  right eoudneea  ',  we  '  6aA  the  Lord  a  iwcct  savor  ; ' 
ve^taate  and  see  that  he  is  good.'  '  Spiritoal  oulk  for  Americaa  babes, 
dTawn  from  the  breasts  of  both  tea tamentV  '^  n  atib-titleof  the  aace  famous 
New  England  Frioieri  and  ChristiAH  devetiuiiaJ  literature  indeed  quite  fiuRts 
in  milk,  thought  of  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  the  mother,  but  of  the 
grt^y  bkbe. 

Saint  Fruicoia  de  Sales,  for  irstance,  thus  describes  the  'orisou  of 
■jnietiide  ' !  "  In  this  ttntc  the  soul  h  like  «  little  child  still  at  the  bresst, 
'whose  mother,  to  caress  him  whilst  he  is  still  iu  her  arms,  makea  her  nailk 
distill  into  his  month  wilhont  his  even  moving  bis  lips.  So  it  is  here.  .  .  . 
Our  Lord  desires  that  our  will  should  be  antisfied  with  sucking  the  milk 
which  Uls  Majesty  poun  luto  enr  month,  and  that  ire  should  rcHah  the 
sweetness  without  eveu  knowing  that  it  cometh  from  the  Lord."  And 
sgiun  :  "  Con^idef  the  liltte  iiifanta-,  united  and  joined  to  the  breasts  ai 
tiieir  nursing  mothers,  you  will  see  that  from  time  to  time  they  press  them- 
selve*  closer  by  little  starts  to  which  tlia  pleasure  of  suekirig  prompta  them. 
Eren  so,  dum^  iU  arison,  the  beai-t  united  ta  its  God  oftentimea  makes 
attempts  at  closer  union  by  movcmenta  (hiring  which  it  presses  closer  upon 
the  diTins  iireetness."  Chemiu  de  In  Parfectieu,  ch.  mi. ;  Amour  de  Dieu, 
vii.  cb.  i. 

In  bet,  ooe  might  almost  as  well  interpret  raligioa  as  a  perversion  of 
Ibe  fcapintorj  funetion.  The  Bible  is  full  of  the  lAHgnnga  of  respinitarr 
npprcwinii  :  "  Bide  not  thine  ear  at  my  breatblog  ;  my  groaning  is  not  hid 
tnm  thee  i  my  beart  panteth,  my  strength  failetb  me  ;  my  bones  are  hot 
mith  my  rot^i^g  *U  the  eight  long  ;  as  the  haxt  paateth  nftei  the  vater- 
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an  antipathy.  We  all  use  it  to  some  degree  in  critieising 
persona  whose  states  of  mind  we  regard  as  overstrained. 
But  when  other  people  criticise  oiir  own  more  exalted 
soul-fligbts  by  calling"  them  '  nothing  but '  espressions 
of  our  organic  disposition,  we  feel  outraged  and  hurt,  for 
we  know  that,  whatever  be  our  organism's  peculiarities, 
our  mental  states  have  their  substantive  value  as  revela- 

brooks,  M  my  loul  poatetb  after  tbee.  O  m^  God."  God's  Breath  ftx 
Jifon  la  tbe  title  of  Uiq  chief  work  of  wlt  best  hoown  AniL'riGiiu  niyEtia 
(Thdmas  L&be  Harris)  ;  and  in  «$ft«in  opn-Chri'Stiali  coMOtries  tbe  founda- 
tion of  all  raltgioue  discipline  cooBLsts  in  regulation  of  the  inspiration  kdA 
expit-Rtion. 

TbeBK  tirguments  ar^e  M  g-Qod  OS  tniich  of  tbe  reasoping  one  }i«srB  iu  favor 
of  the  le'ziial  theory.  But  th«  ohAmpioiiig  of  the  Isttec  will  then  say  that 
their  ofaief  argnraeat  bos  no  tutilogiie  elsenlicto.  The  two  tii&iu  ph?noiii«ii& 
of  religion,  naisclfimelaiifhaly  and  caoTcrsion,  they  will  snj,  are  cflscutiollj' 
phenuuietui  of  adoloacencc,  aud  therefare  aynuhrouo'Ui  with  the  develop-' 
tut^Eit  of  BCiKltAl  life.  To  whic-h  tbe  retort  Again  is  eauj.  Ercu  nere  the 
juaerted  synchrony  DDrestrictedly  true  os  a  fact  (which  it  is  ool),  it  is  aat 
aoly  th&  Boxual  ]if«,  but  the  entire  hig'ber  mental  life  wbich  ^wokcus  during 
udo-leBc^Dce.  One  might  tbon  jia  well  set  up  tbe  thc»b  tint  the  iutenst 
in  meuhanics,  pbjsJcB,  chemistry,  logic,  philoBophy,  sud  sociology,  which 
BpTinga  up  during  adolescent  ycftrs  al<yng  with  that  in  poetry  and  religian, 
is  also  a  penreraioD  of  tLe  eexnal  iastiact : —  but  that  would  be  too  absurd. 
Moreover,,  if  tbe  &r^inent  from  synchroDy  is  to  decide,  vtiat  is  to  be  dona 
with  the  fiict  th*t  the  religioiu  Age  par  aftilence  would  seetn  to  be  old  age, 
when  tbe  uproar  of  tbe  sexiial  life  is  past  ? 

The  plain  truth  is  that  to  iuterpret  religion  one  most  in  the  end  loolc  at 
tbe  immediate  content  of  tbe  religions  cocisciouenexs.  The  fnoment  onA 
does  this,  one  bccb  how  wholly  discoonected  It  is  iu  tbe  main  from  the  con- 
tent of  the  fteiual  con»pioiiBnes8.  Everything  about  the  two  tilings  diifera, 
objects,  moods,  facultiuS'  conccnied,  and  acta  imp«li^  to,  &nj  penereU 
atwimilatioD  is  simply  impossihle  :  what  we  Bind  moat  often  ia  complete  huA* 
lility  dud  contrast.  If  now  the  defenden  of  the  aei-tbeopy  say  that  this 
makee  no  difference  to  their  theaia  ■;  tliat  without  the)  «b«niicBl  contributioni 
which  the  sez-oipuia  make  to  tbe  blood,  tbe  brain  would  not  be  nourished 
so  AS  to  earry  on  rcligjoii&  aotiiities,  thi*  final  propositjon  may  be  true  or 
not  true  ;  hut  at  any  rat€  it  ban  become  prufoundly  uainstnictire  :  we  can 
deduce  no  consequenoes  from  it  which  help  us  to  interpret  reli^on'a  mean- 
ing or  valne-  In  this  sense  the  religimii  lif«  depends  jnst  as  much  upon 
the  apleen,  the  pancreas,  and  the  kidneys  ns  on  tbe  sexual  appurutuB',  aud 
the  wholfi  theory  has  lost  Its  point  in  evnporatiti^  into  a  va^e  general 
lUettioD  of  the  dcpeadeQce,  lomehow,  at  the  mitld  upoR  tbe  body- 
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_tion3  of  the  Kving  truth  ;  and  we  wish  that  all  this  medi- 

matenalism  could  be  made  to  lioKl  its  tongue. 

Medical  materialism  seems  indeed  a  good  appellation 
for  the  too  siuiiile-miiided  system  of  thought  which  we 
are  considering.  Medical  materialism  finishes  up  Saint 
Paul  by  calling  bis  vision  on  the  road  to  Damaecus  a 
discharging  lesion  of  the  occipital  cortex,  he  being  an 
epileptic.  It  suuffs  out  Saiut  Teresa  as  an  hysteric.  Saint 
Franeis  of  Asaisi  as  an  hereditary  degenerate.  George 
Fox's  discontent  with  the  shams  of  bis  age,  and  his  pining 
for  spiritnal  voracity,  it  treats  as  a  symptom  of  a  disor- 
dered colon.  Carlyle'a  organ-tones  of  misery  it  accounts 
for  by  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh.  All  such  mental  over- 
tensions,  it  saysj  are,  when  yon  come  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  mere  affairs  of  diathesis  (auto-in toxica tiona 
most  probably),  due  to  the  perverted  actioa  of  various 
glands  which  physiology  will  yet  discover. 

And  medical  materialism  then  thinks  that  the  spiritual 
aathority  of  all  such  personages  is  successfully  under' 
mined.' 

Let  us  ourselves  look  at  the  matter  in  the  largest 
possible  way.  Modern  psychology,  finding  definite  psy- 
cho-physical connections  to  hold  good,  assumes  as  a  con- 
venient hj'pothesis  that  the  dependence  of  mental  states 
upon  bodily  conditions  must  he  thorough-going  and  com- 
plete. If  we  adopt  the  assumption,  then  of  course  what 
medical  materialiam  insists  on  must  be  true  in  a  general 
way^  if  not  in  every  detail :  Saint  Paul  certainly  had 
once  an  epileptoid,  if  not  an  epileptic  seizure ;  George  Fox 
WM  an  hereditary  degenerate;  Carlyle  was  undoubtedly 
auto-iotoxicated  by  some  Organ  or  other,  no  matter  which, 

'  Fur  n  flr»t-rnte  exnmple  of  me'clicnl-inFiterialiat  reuoning',  «««  nn  nrtSale 
'Ic*  Vari4t^    i3u  Type  dtivot,*^  bj  Dr.  Binet-SEuigl^,  in  Lba  Kevue  de 
VBjfaolMine,  ^'w.  101. 
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—  and  the  rest.  But  dow,  I  ask  you,  how  can  such  an 
existential  account  of  facts  of  mental  history  decide  in 
one  way  or  another  upon  their  spiritual  significance  ? 
According  Ut  the  general  postulate  of  psychology  just 
referred  to,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  our  states  of 
mind,  high  or  low,  healthy  or  morbid,  that  has  not  some 
organic  process  as  its  condition.  Scientific  theories  are 
organically  conditioned  just  as  much  as  religious  emotions 
are ;  and  if  we  only  knew  the  facta  intimately  enough, 
we  should  doubtlesg  see  '  the  liver '  determining  the  dicta 
of  the  sturdy  atheist  as  decisirely  as  it  does  those  of  the 
Methodist  under  conviction  anxious  ahout  his  soul. 
When  it  alters  In  one  way  the  blood  that  percolates  it, 
we  get  the  methodtat,  when  in  another  way,  we  get  the 
atheist  form  of  mind.  So  of  all  our  raptures  and  our 
drynesses,  our  longings  and  paotings,  our  questions  and 
beliefs.  They  are  equally  organically  founded,  be  they 
of  religious  or  of  non-religioua  content. 

To  i>lead  the  organic  causation  of  a  religious  state  of 
mind,  then,  in  refutation  of  its  claim  to  possess  superior 
spiritual  value,  is  quite  illogical  and  arbitrary,  unless  one 
have  ah-eady  worked  out  in  advance  some  psycho-physical 
theory  connecting  spiritual  values  in  general  with  deter- 
minate sorts  of  physiological  change.  Otherwise  none  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings,  not  even  our  scientific  doc- 
trines, not  even  our  diVbeliefs,  could  retain  any  value  as 
revelations  of  the  truth,  for  every  one  of  them  without 
exception  flows  from  the  state  of  their  possessor's  body 
at  the  time. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  medical  materialism  draws  in 
point  of  fact  no  such  sweeping  skeptical  conclusion.  It 
is  sure,  just  as  every  simple  man  is  sure,  that  some  states 
of  mind  are  inwardly  superior  to  others,  and  reveal  to  us 
more  truth,  and  in  this  it  simply  makes  use  of  an  ordinary 
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ipiritual  iudgment  lb  Las  no  physiological  theory  of  the 
production  of  these  its  favorite  states,  by  ■which  it  may 
acoreJit  them ;  autl  its  attempt  to  discredit  the  states 
which  it  dislikes,  by  vaguely  associating  them  with  nerves 
and  liver,  and  connecting  tbem  with  names  connoting 
bodily  affliction,  is  altogether  Ulogical  and  inconsistent. 

Let  na  play  fair  in  this  whole  matter,  and  he  quite 
candid  with  ourselves  and  with  the  facts.  When  we 
think  certain  states  of  mind  superior  to  others,  is  it  ever 
because  of  what  we  know  concerning  their  organic  ante- 
c«deDts?  No  !  it  is  always  for  two  entirely  different  rea- 
SODS.  It  is  either  becanse  we  take  an  immediate  delight 
in  tbem ;  or  else  it  is  because  we  believe  them  to  bring 
tu  good  consequential  fruits  for  life.  When  we  speak 
disparagingly  of  '  feverish  fancies,'  surely  the  fever-pro- 
cess as  such  is  not  the  ground  of  our  disesteem  —  for 
sught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  103°  or  104"  Fahrenheit 
might  be  a  much  more  favorable  temperature  for  truths 
to  g^erminate  and  spri>nt  in,  than  the  more  ordinary 
Uood-heat  of  97  or  98  degrees.  It  is  either  the  diaagree- 
ableness  itself  of  the  fancies,  or  their  inability  to  bear  the 
criticisms  of  the  convalescent  hour.  When  we  praise  the 
thoughts  which  health  brings,  health*s  peculiar  chemical 
metabolisms  have  nothing  to  do  with  determining  our 
jntJgment.  We  know  in  fat^t  almost  nothing  about  these 
metabolisms.  It  is  the  character  of  inner  happiness  in 
the  thoughts  which  stamps  them  as  good,  or  else  their 
consistency  with  our  other  opinions  and  their  serviceability 
for  our  Deeds,  which  make  them  pass  for  true  In  our 
esteem. 

Now  the  more  intrinsic  and  the  more  remote  of  these 
mteria  do  not  always  hang  together.  Inner  happiness 
and  serviceability  do  not  always  agree.  What  Immedi- 
alelr  feels  most  'good*  is  not  always  most  *trae/  when 
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ineasureil  by  the  verdict  o£  tLe  rest  of  experience.  The 
difiereuce  betweeu  Philip  driuik  and  Philip  sober  is 
the  classic  instance  in  corroboratioii.  If  merely  '  feeling 
good'  could  decide,  drimkenneBs  would  be  the  supremely 
valid  human  experience.  But  its  revelations,  however 
acutely  satisfying  at  the  moment,  are  inserted  into  an 
envii-onment  which  refuses  to  bear  them  out  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  consequence  of  this  discrepancy  of 
the  two  criteria  is  the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails 
over  80  many  of  our  spiritual  judgments.  There  are 
moments  of  sentimental  and  mystical  experience  —  we 
shall  hereafter  hear  much  of  them  —  that  carry  an  enoiv 
mous  eenae  of  inner  authority  and  illumination  with  them 
when  tliey  come.  But  they  come  seldom,  and  they  do 
not  come  to  every  one ;  and  iJbe  rest  of  h£e  makes  either 
no  connection  with  them,  or  teuda  to  contradict  them 
more  than  it  confirms  them.  Some  persons  follow  more 
the  voice  of  the  moment  in  these  cases,  some  prefer  to 
be  guided  by  the  average  results.  Hence  the  sad  dia- 
cordancy  of  so  many  of  the  spiritual  judgments  of  human 
beings ;  a  discordancy  which  will  he  brought  home  to  us 
acutely  enough  before  these  lectures  e&d. 


It  is,  however,  a  discordancy  that  can  never  be  resolved 
by  any  merely  medical  test.     A  good  example  of  the  im-1 
possibility  of  holding  strictly  to  the  medical  tests  is  seen ' 
in  the  theory  of  the  pathological  causation  of  genius  pro-' 
mulgateJ  by  recent  authors.    "Genius,"  said  Dr.  Moreau, 
"  is  but  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  neuropathic 
tree."     '*  Genius,"  says  Dr.  Lombroso,  "  is  a  symptom  of 
hereditary  degeneration  of  the  epileptoid  variety,  and  is 
allied  to  moral  insanity,'*     "  Whenever  a  man's  life," 
writes  Mr.  Nisbet,  "  is  at  once  sufElciently  illustrious  and 
recorded  with  sufficient  fullness  to  be  a  subject  of  profit- 
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able  study,  te  inevitably  falls  into  the  morbid  category. 
,  ,  .  Kad  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
greater  the  genius,  the  greater  the  unsoundneas."  ' 

Now  do  these  authors,  after  having  succeeded  in  estah- 
li&hiug  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  work^  of  geuiiu 
are  fruits  of  disease,  consistently  proceed  thereupon  to 
impugn  the  I'altte  of  the  fruits?  Do  they  deduce  a  new 
spiritual  judgment  from  their  new  doc-trine  of  existential 
conditions?  Do  they  frnnkly  forbid  us  to  admire  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  from  now  onwards?  and  say  outright 
that  no  neuropath  can  ever  be  a  revealer  of  new  truth? 

No '.  their  immediate  spiritual  instincts  are  too  strong 
for  them  here,  and  hold  their  own  against  inferences 
which,  in  mere  love  of  logical  consistency,  medical  mate- 
rialism ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  draw.  One  disciple 
of  the  school,  indeed,  has  striven  to  impugn  the  value  of 
works  of  genius  in  a  wholeside  way  (such  works  of  eon- 
temjiorary  art,  namely,  as  he  himself  is  unable  to  enjoy, 
aod  they  are  many)  by  using  medical  arguments.^  But 
for  the  most  part  the  masteqiieces  axe  left  luichallenged  ; 
and  the  medical  line  of  attack  either  confines  itseU  to 
Buch  secular  productions  as  every  one  admits  to  be  intriD- 
acally  eccentric,  or  else  addresses  itself  exclusively  to 
religious  manifestitinns.  And  then  it  is  because  the 
religious  manifestations  have  been  already  condemned 
because  the  critic  disUkes  them  on  internal  or  spiritual 
grounds. 

In  the  natural  sciences  and  industrial  arts  it  ncTer 
occurs  to  any  one  to  try  to  refute  opinions  by  show- 
ing Dp  their  author's  neurotic  constitution.  Opinions 
here  are  invariably  tested  by  logic  and  by  experiment,  no 
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matter  what  taay  be  their  aathor's  neurological  type.  It 
should  be  no  otherwise  with  religious  opinions.  Their 
vahie  can  ouly  be  ascertained  by  spiritual  judgTnents 
directly  pasaed  upon  them,  judgments  based  on  our  own 
immediate  feeling  primarily ;  and  secondarily  on  what  we 
can  ascertain  of  their  experientijil  relations  to  our  moral 
needs  and  to  the  rest  of  what  we  hold  as  true. 

Immediate  luminoueness,  in  short,  philosojihical  rea- 
gonabhness,  and  moral  helpfulness  are  the  only  avail- 
able criteria.  Saint  Teresa  migbt  have  bad  the  nervous 
System  of  the  placidest  cow,  and  it  would  not  now  save 
her  theology,  if  the  trial  of  tlie  theology  by  these  other 
tests  should  show  it  to  be  contemptible.  And  conversely 
if  her  tlieology  can  stand  these  other  tests,  it  will  make 
00  difference  how  hysterical  or  nervously  off  her  balance 
Saint  Teresa  may  have  been  when  she  was  with  us  here 
below. 

You  see  that  at  bottom  we  are  thrown  hack  upon  the 
general  principles  by  which  the  empirical  philosophy  has 
always  contended  that  we  raust  be  guided  in  our  search 
for  truth.  Dogmatic  philosophies  have  sought  for  tests 
for  truth  which  might  dispense  us  from  appealing  to  the 
future.  Some  direct  mark,  by  noting  which  we  can  he 
protected  immediately  and  absolutely,  now  and  forever, 
against  all  mistake  —  such  haa  been  the  dariiiig  dream 
of  philosophic  dogmatists.  It  is  clear  that  the  orif^in  of 
the  truth  would  he  an  admirable  criterion  of  this  sort,  if 
ouly  the  various  origins  coiild  be  discriminated  from  one 
another  from  this  point  of  view,  and  the  hi-story  of  dog- 
matic opinion  shows  that  origin  has  always  been  a  favorite 
test.  Origin  in  immediate  intuition;  origin  in  pontifical 
authority ;  origin  in  supernatural  revelation,  as  by  vision, 
hearing,  or  unaceountable  impression  j  origin  in  direct 
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lOn  by  a  higher  spirit,  expressing  itself  in  pro- 
phecy and  ■warning;  origin  in  automatic  utterance  gen- 
erally, —  these  origins  have  been  stock  warrants  for  the 
tmth  of  one  opinion  after  another  which  we  find  repre- 
sented in  religious  history.  The  medical  materialists  are 
therefore  only  so  many  belated  dogmatists,  neatly  turning 
the  tables  on  their  predecessors  by  using  the  criterion  of 
orig^in  in  a  destructive  instead  of  an  accreditive  way. 

They   are  effective  with   their   talk   of  pathological 
ori^Q  only  so  long  as  snpematural  origin  is  pleaded  by 

Ethe  other  side,  and  nothing  but  the  argument  from 
origin  is  under  discussion.  But  the  argument  from  ori- 
gin has  seldom  been  used  aloue,  fur  it  is  too  obviously 
izLSi^cient.  Dr.  Maudaley  is  perhaps  tho  cleverest  of 
the  rebntters  of  supernatural  religion  on  grounds  of  ori- 
gin. Yet  he  finds  himself  forced  to  write  :  — 
"  What  right  have  we  to  believe  Nature  under  any 
obligation  to  do  her  work  by  means  of  complete  minds 
only  ?  She  may  find  an  incomplete  mind  a  more  suit- 
able instrument  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  is  the  work 
that  is  done,  and  the  <juality  in  the  worker  by  which  it 
wss  done,  that  is  alone  of  moment ;  and  it  may  be  no 
great  matter  from  a  cosmical  standpoint,  if  in  other 
qualities  of  character  he  was  singularly  defective  —  if 
indeed  he  were  hypocrite,  adultererj  eccentric,  or  lunatic. 
.  .  .  Home  we  come  again,  then,  to  the  old  and  last  resort 
of  certitude, — namely  the  common  assent  of  mankind, 
or  of  the  competent  by  instruction  and  training  among 
mankind."  ' 
In  other  words,  not  its  origin,  but  the  way  in  which  it 
orks  on  the  whole,  is  Dr.  Maudsley's  final  test  of  a 
he]iet.    ThJB  is  our  own  empiricist  criterion ;  and  tbia  cri- 

*  n,  Maddblst  :    N&tural  TauteB  and  Saponutural  Seemiin^,  1386, 
pp.  £57,  256. 
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terion  the  etoutest  inBiBtera  on  Buperoatural  origin  have  also 
beeu  forced  to  use  in  the  end.  Among  the  ™ions  and 
messages  some  have  alwiiys  been  too  patently  silly,  among 
the  trances  and  convulsive  seizures  some  have  been  too 
fruitless  for  conduct  and  character^  to  pass  themselves 
off  as  significant,  still  less  as  divine.  In  the  history 
of  Christian  mysticism  the  problem  how  to  discriminate 
between  such  messages  and  esperiencea  as  were  really 
diriiie  miracles^  and  sueh  others  as  the  demon  iu  his 
malice  was  able  to  counterfeit,  thus  making  the  religious 
person  twofold  more  the  child  of  bell  he  was  before,  has 
always  been  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  needing  all  the  saga- 
city and  ei^perience  of  the  best  directors  of  conscience. 
In  the  end  it  had  to  come  to  our  empitlcist  criterion  :  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  not  by  their  roots. 
Jonathan  Edwards's  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections  Is 
an  elaborate  working  out  of  this  thesis.  The  roots  of 
a  man's  virtue  are  inaccessible  to  us.  No  appearances 
whatever  are  infallible  proofs  of  grace.  Our  practice  ia 
the  only  snre  evidence,  even  to  ourselves,  that  we  are 
genuinely  Christians. 

"In  forming  a  judgment  of  ouraelvea  aow,"  Edwards  writes, 
"we  sboulJ  certainly  adopt  that  evidence  wbiob  our  supremo 
Judge  will  chiefly  make  use  of  when  we  come  to  stand  before 
him  at  the  last  day.  .  ,  .  There  is  not  one  grace  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  of  the  existence  of  wbicb,  in  any  professor  of  religion, 
Cliristiau  practice  ia  not  the  most  decisive  evidence.  .  .  .  The 
degree  in  which  our  experience  is  productive  of  practice  shows 
the  degree  in  which  our  experience  is  spiritual  aud  divine." 

Catholic  writers  are  equally  emphatic.  The  good  dis- 
positions which  a  vision,  or  voice,  or  other  apparent 
heavenly  favor  leave  behind  them  are  the  only  marks  by 
which  we  may  be  sure  they  are  not  possible  deceptions  of 
the  tempter.     Says  Saint  Teresa :  — 
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"Like  imperfect  sleep  TrLich,  instead  of  giving  more  strength 
U>  the  head,  doth  but  leave  it  the  more  exhausted,  the  result  of 
mere  operations  of  the  imagication  is  but  to  weaken  the  soul. 
Instead  of  nourishment  and  energy  she  renps  only  lasaitude  RJid 
disgQst :  whereas  a  genoine  heavenly  vision  yields  to  her  a  har- 
teet  of  ineffable  spiritual  riches,  aud  an  aduiirnhle  renewal  of 
bodily  strength.  I  alleged  these  reaaona  to  those  who  so  often 
accused  iny  visions  of  being  the  work  of  the  enemy  of  mankind 
uid  the  sport  of  my  imagination.  ...  I  showed  them  the  jew- 
els which  the  divine  hand  had  left  with  me :  —  they  were  ray 
actual  dispositiona.  All  those  who  knew  me  Baw  that  I  was 
changed  ;  mj  confessor  bore  witness  to  the  fact ;  this  improve- 
ment, palpable  in  all  respects,  far  from  being  hidden,  was  bril- 
liantly evident  to  all  mao.  As  for  myself,  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  if  the  demon  were  its  author,  he  coidd  have  used, 
in  order  to  lose  me  and  lead  me  to  hell,  an  expedient  so  COD- 
traiy  to  hta  own  interests  as  that  of  uprooting  my  vices,  and 
filling  me  with  masculine  courage  and  other  virtues  instead,  for 
I  saw  clearly  that  a  single  one  of  these  visions  was  enough  to 
enrich  me  with  all  that  wealth."* 


I  £ear  t  may  have  made  a  longer  excursus  tlian  was 
necessary,  and  that  fewer  words  would  have  dispelled  the 
uneasiness  which  may  have  arisen  among  some  of  you  as 
I  announced  my  pathological  programme.  At  any  rate 
you  mast  all  be  ready  now  to  judge  the  religious  life  by 
he  results  exclusively,  and  I  shall  assume  that  the  buga- 
boo of  morbid  origin  will  scandalize  your  piety  no  more. 

Stilly  you  may  ask  me,  if  its  results  are  to  be  the  gp-ound 
of  our  final  spiritual  estimate  of  a  rehgious  phenomeuon, 
why  threaten  us  at  all  with  so  much  existential  study  of 
its  conditions  ?  Why  not  simply  leave  pathological  ques- 
tions out  ? 

To  this  I  reply  in  two  ways :  First,  I  Bay,  irrepreasible 
CDriosity  Imperiously  leads  one  on ;  and  I  say,  secondly, 

'  Antabiograpli}',  eb.  ixviiL 
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that  it  always  leads  to  a  better  imderstanding  of  a  thing's 
Bignificauee  to  consider  its  exaggerations  and  perversious^ 
ltd  equivalents  and  substitutes  and  nearest  relatives  eUe- 
where.  Not  that  we  may  thereby  swamp  the  thing  in 
the  wholesale  condemnationL  which  we  pass  on  its  inferior 
congeners,  but  rather  that  we  may  by  contrast  ascertain 
the  more  precisely  in  what  its  merits  consist,  by  learning 
at  the  same  time  to  what  particular  dangers  of  corruption 
it  may  also  be  exposed. 

Insane  conditions  have  this  advantage,  that  they  isolate 
special  factors  of  the  mental  life,  and  enable  us  to  inspect 
them  unmasked  by  their  more  usual  surroundings.  They 
play  the  part  iu  mental  anatomy  which  the  scalpel  and 
the  microscope  play  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  To 
understand  a.  thing  rightly  w©  need  to  see  it  both  out  of 
its  environment  and  in  it,  and  to  have  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  range  of  its  variations.  The  study  of  halluci- 
nations has  in  this  -way  been  for  psychologists  the  key 
to  their  comprehension  of  normal  sensation,  that  of  illu- 
sions has  been  the  key  to  the  right  comprehension  of  per^ 
caption.  Morbid  impulses  and  imperative  conceptions, 
*  fixed  ideas/  so  called,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  hght  on 
the  psychology  of  the  normal  will ;  and  obsessions  and 
delusions  have  performed  the  same  service  for  that  of 
the  normal  faculty  of  belief. 

Similarly,  the  nature  of  genius  has  been  illuminated 
by  the  attempts,  of  which  I  already  made  mention,  to 
class  it  with  psych opathical  phenomena.  Borderland 
insanity,  crankiness,  insane  temperament,  loss  of  mental 
balance,  psychopathic  degeneration  (to  use  a  few  of  the 
many  synonyms  by  which  It  has  been  called),  has  certain 
peculiarities  and  liabilities  which,  when  combinetl  with  a 
superior  quality  of  intellect  in  an  individual,  make  tt 
more  probable  that  he  will  make  his  mark  and  affect  his 
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tge,  than  if  hia  temperament  were  less  ueurotic.  There 
is  of  course  do  special  af&nitj  between  crankiness  as  such 
tad  superior  intellect,'  for  most  psychopaths  have  feeble 
intellects,  and  superior  intellects  more  commonly  have 
normal  nervous  systems.  But  the  psychopathic  tempera- 
meDt,  ivhatever  be  the  intellect  with  which  it  finds  itself 
paired,  often  brings  with  it  ardor  and  excitability  of 
eharaeter.  The  cranky  person  has  extraordinary  emo- 
tional  susceptibility,  He  is  liable  to  fixed  ideas  and 
obse&uuQs.  His  oonceptioQS  tend  to  pass  immediately 
into  belief  and  action  ;  and  when  he  gets  a  new  idea,  he 
has  no  rest  till  be  proclaims  it,  or  in  some  way  *  works  it 
off.'  "What  Khali  I  think  of  it?"  a  common  person 
njs  to  himself  about  a  vexed  question ;  but  in  a 
'ctankj  '  mind  "  What  must  I  do  about  it?  "  is  the  form 
the  question  tends  to  take.  Li  the  autobiography  of  that 
high-souled  woman,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  I  read  the  follow- 
iDg'  passage :  '*  Plenty  of  people  wish  well  to  any  good 
cause,  but  very  Uvr  care  to  exert  themselves  to  help  it, 
sod  still  fewer  will  risk  anything  in  its  support.  *  Some 
one  ought  to  do  it,  bat  why  should  I  ? '  is  the  ever 
reechofHl  phrase  of  weak-kneed  amiabilitj.  ^Some  one 
ought  to  do  it,  so  why  not  I?'  is  the  cry  of  some  ear- 
nest servant  of  man,  eagerly  forward  aprin^ng  to  face 
aome  perilous  duty.  Between  these  two  sentences  lie 
whole  centuries  of  moral  evolution."  True  enough! 
and  between  these  two  sentences  lie  aUo  the  different 
destinies  of  the  ordinary  sluggard  and  the  psychopathic 
man.  Thus,  when  a  superior  intellect  and  a  psychopathic 
temperament  coalesce  —  as  in  the  endless  permutations 
and  combinations  of  human  faculty,  they  are  bound  to 
coalesce  often  enough  —  in  the  same  individual,  we  have 

'  Sniwriar  intellect,  u  Profeuor  Bum  lias  lulmiralily  Bhown,  Beeme  to 
MOitUt  la  aothiag  to  niDeb  u  in  a  l&rg«  devdLopu«Dt  of  the  ftwultj  of  assc^ 
eiatloD  b/  ■uailaritj. 
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the  best  poB^ible  conditioii  for  the  kind  of  effective 
genius  tliat  gets  into  the  biographical  dictionaries.  Such 
men  do  not  remain  mere  critics  and  understauders  with 
their  intellect.  Their  ideas  possess  them,  they  infliefc 
them,  for  better  or  worse,  upon  their  companions  or' 
their  age.  It  is  they  who  get  counted  when  Messrs  Lom- 
broso,  Nisbetj  and  others  invoke  statistics  to  defend  their, 
parados. 

To  pass  now  to  religious  phenomena,  take  the  mel- 
ancholy which^  as  we  shall  see,  constitutes  an  essential 
moment  in  every  complete  religious  evolution.  Take  the 
happiness  which  achieved  religious  belief  confers.  Take 
the  trance-like  states  of  insight  into  truth  which  all  T&]i'\ 
giouB  mystics  report.'  These  are  each  and  all  of  them 
special  cases  of  kinds  of  human  experience  of  much  wider 
scojDe.  Religious  melancholy,  whatever  peculiarities  it 
may  have  qud,  religious,  is  at  any  rate  melancholy.  Reli- 1 
gious  happiness  is  happiness.  Religious  trance  is  trance. ' 
And  the  moment  we  renounce  the  absurd  notion  that  a 
tting  is  exploded  away  as  soon  as  it  is  classed  with 
others,  or  its  origin  is  shown ;  the  moment  we  agree  t9l 
stand  by  experimental  results  and  inner  quality,  in  judg^ 
ing  of  values, —  who  does  not  see  that  we  are  likely  to 
ascertain  the  distinctive  significance  of  religious  melan- 
choly and  happiness,  or  of  religious  trances,  far  better 
by  comparing  them  as  conscientiously  as  we  can  with 
Other  varieties  of  melancholy,  happiness,  and  trance,  than 
by  refusing  to  consider  their  place  in  any  more  general 
series,  and  treating  them  as  if  they  were  outside  of'j 
nature's  order  altogether  ? 

I  hope  that  the  course  of  these  lectures  will  confirm 
UB  in  this  supposition.  As  regards  the  psychopathic  ori- 
gin of  so  many  religious  phenomena,  that  would  not  baj 

1  I  mAf  refer  to  &criticum  of  ttie  inuuiity  theory  of  gQuiiis  in  the  Psycbo- 
lo^'iU  Review,  LL  287  (1895). 
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in  the  least  surprisipg  or  ilisconc«rting,  even  were  such 
phenomena  certified  from  on  high  to  bo  tho  most  pre- 
cious o£  human  experiences.  No  one  organism  can 
po^ibly  yield  to  its  owner  the  whole  hody  of  truth, 
Fev  of  us  are  not  In  some  way  infirm,  or  even  diseased  j 
and  our  very  inBtmittes  help  us  unexpectedly-  In  the 
p^chopathic  temperament  we  have  the  emotionality 
which  is  the  sine  qu(i  noti  of  moral  perception  ;  we  have 
the  intensity  and  tendency  to  emphasis  which  are  the 
MWnce  of  practical  moral  vigor;  and  we  have  the  love 
of  metaphysics  and  mysticism  which  carry  one's  intoreflts 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  sensible  world.  What,  tlien, 
is  more  natural  than  that  this  temperament  should  intro- 
doce  one  to  regions  of  religious  truth,  to  corners  of  the 
anivcTse,  which  your  robust  Philistine  type  of  nervous 
system,  forever  offering  its  biceps  to  be  felt,  thumping 
its  breast,  and  thanking'  Heaven  that  it  has  n't  a  single 
morbid  fibre  in  its  composition;,  would  be  sure  to  hide 
forever  from  its  self-satiafied  possessors? 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  inspiration  from  a  higher 
realm,  it  might  well  be  that  the  neurotic  temperament 
would  fumiBh  the  chief  condition  of  the  requiHite  recep- 
tivity. And  having  said  thus  much,  1  think  that  I  may 
let  the  matter  of  religion  and  neuroticism  drop. 


The  mass  of  coUateml  phenomena,  morbid  or  healthy, 
with  which  the  various  religious  phenomena  must  be 
compared  in  order  to  understand  them  better,  furms 
what  in  the  slang  of  ped^ogics  is  termed  'the  appei^ 
cehring  mass '  by  which  we  comprehend  them.  The 
only  novelty  that  I  can  imagine  this  course  of  lectures 
to  possess  lies  in  the  breadth  of  the  appercennng  mam. 
I  may  succeed  in  discussing  religious  experiences  in  a 
wider  context  than  bas  been  usual  in  nniversity  courses. 


LECTURE  n 

CIECUMSCRIPTION  OF  TDK  TOPIC 

MOST  books  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  try  to 
begin  with  a  precise  deEnitioD  o£  what  its  essence 
coDMstg  of.  Some  of  these  would-be  definitions  may  pos- 
sibly come  before  us  in  later  portions  of  this  course,  and 
I  fihall  not  be  pedantic  enough  to  eumnerate  aity  of  them 
to  you  DOW.  Meanwhile  the  very  fact  that  they  are  so 
many  and  so  different  from  one  anotheT  is  enough  to 
prove  that  the  word  '  reUgion '  cannot  stand  for  any  eingle 
principle  or  essence,  but  is  rather  a  collective  name.  The 
theorizing  mind  tends  always  to  the  oversimplification  of 
its  materials.  This  is  the  root  of  all  that  ab&oiutism  and 
one-sided,  dogmatism  by  tvhich  both  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion have  been  infested.  Let  us  not  fall  immediately  into 
a  one-sided  view  of  our  subject,  but  let  us  rather  admit 
freely  at  the  outset  that  we  may  very  hkely  find  no  one 
essence,  bat  many  characters  which  may  alternately  be 
equallv  important  in  religion.  If  we  should  inquire  for 
the  essence  of  'government,'  for  example,  one  man  might 
tell  us  it  was  authority,  another  submissions  another 
police,  another  an  army,  another  an  assembly,  another 
a  system  of  laws ;  yet  all  the  while  it  would  be  true 
that  no  concrete  govemmoDt  can  exist  without  all  these 
things,  one  of  which  is  more  important  at  one  moment 
and  others  at  another.  The  man  who  knows  govern- 
ments most  completely  is  be  who  troubles  himself  least 
about  a  definition  which  shall  give  their  essence,  Enjoy- 
ing an  intimato  acc^uaintance  with  all  their  particularities 
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I  in  torn,  he  would  naturally  regard  an  abstract  conception 
in  which  these  were  unified  aa  a  thiog  more  misleading 
than  ealighteuing'.  And  why  maj  not  leligiou  be  a  con- 
ception ei^ually  liomples  ? ' 


Consider  also  the^'<f^i^fioae-«eDtimeTrt'  which  we  sea 
referred  to  in  so  manyTfOots,  a»-if  it'wefe  a  aingle  sort 
of  mental  entity. 

In  the  psychologies  and  inthophiloBophies  o£  religion, 
we  find  the  authors  attempting  to  specify  just  what  en* 
tity  it  is.  One  man  allies  it  to  the  feeling  of  dependence  ; 
one  makes  it  a  derivative  from  fear  ;  others  connect  it  with 
the  sexnal  life  ;  others  still  identify  it  with  the  feeling  of 
tte  infinite;  and  so  on.  Such  different  ways  of  conceiv- 
ing it  ought  of  themselves  to  arouse  douht  as  to  whether 
it  possibly  can  he  one  specific  thing  ;  and  the  moment  we 
OK  willing  to  treat  the  term  *  religious  sentiment '  as  a 
collective  name  for  the  many  sentiments  which  religious 
objects  may  arouse  in  alternatioD,  we  see  that  it  probably 
contains  nothing  whatever  of  a  psychologically  specific 
nature.  There  is  rehgioua  fear,  religious  love,  religious 
awe,  religious  joy,  and  so  forth.  But  religious  love  is 
only  man's  natural  emotion  of  love  directed  to  a  religious 
object ;  religious  fear  is  only  the  ordinary  fear  of  com- 
merce, so  to  speak,  the  common  quaking  of  the  human 
breast,  in  so  far  as  the  notion  of  divine  retribution  may 
arouse  it ;  religious  awe  is  the  same  organic  tlirill  which 
we  feel  in  a  forest  at  twilight,  or  in  a  mountain  gorge ; 
only  this  time  it  comes  over  us  at  the  thought  of  our 
supernatural  relations;  and  similarly  of  all  the  various 
sentiments  which  may  be  called  into  play  in  the  lives  of 

'  I  onn  do  no  beltef  liere  than  refer  mj  readers,  to  thfi  extended  flud  ad- 
minhle  retnitrlu  oa  the  futilitj  of  all  thefte  definitions  of  retigjaa,  in  an 
i.rti«lB  hf  Professor  Leubn,  putilubed  in  tbe  Mouist  fur  JantULi;,  11K)1,  &ftec 
Dj  own  text  WM  written. 
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tnotm.  Aa  eooerete  states  of  mind,  made  up 
if  s  ii^ogpliu  a  specific  sort  of  object,  religious  emo- 
tinM  of  Mmw  ue  peychic  entities  distiuguLs liable  from 
•tfcer  eoacrete  emotions ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
MpBHmg  a  nmple  abstract  *  religious  emotion  *  to  exist 
as  4  diBtZBct  elementary  mental  aifection  by  itself,  present 
ID  eteiy  r^giooa  experience  without  exception. 

Am  there  thus  seems  to  be  iiaJ3[ne_elfimentary  religious^ 
emotion,  but  only  a  common  storehouse  of  emotions  upon 
'wliidi  religions  objects  may  draw,  so  there  might  con- 
eorably  aUo  prove  to  be  no  one  specific  and  e&B^ntiiii 
land  of  religious  object,  and  do  one  specific  and  essential 
kind  of  religious  act. 


The  £eld  of  religion  being  as  wide  as  this,  ft  ia  mani' 
fcstly  imposaible  that  I  should  pretend  to  «over  it.  My 
lectures  must  be  limited  to  a  fraction  of  the  subject. 
And,  although  it  would  indeed  be  foolish  to  set  up  an 
abstract  definition  of  rehgion's  essence,  and  then  proceed 
to  def enS^that  definition  againsfaH  comers,  yet  this  need 
nol  prevent  me  from  taking  my  own  narrow  view  of  what  I 
religion  shall  consist  in/or  the  purpose  of  tkeae  lectures,  1 
or,  out  of  the  many  meanings  of  the  word,  from  choo^ 
ing  the  one  meaning  in  which  I  wish  to  interest  you  par^ 
ticularly^  and  proclaiming  arbitrarily  that  when  I  say 
'religion'  1  mean  ihat.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  I  must  do, 
and  I  will  now  preliminarily  seek  to  mark  out  the  field  I 
choose. 

One  way  to  mark  it  out  easily  is  to  say  what  aspects 
of  the  subject  WB  leave  out.  At  the  outset  we  are  struck 
by  one  great  partition  which  divides  the  religious  field. 
On  the  one  side  of  it  lies  institutiODal,  on  the  other  per- 
sonal religion.  Aa  M.  P.  Sabatier  says,  one  branch  of 
religion  keeps  the  divinity,  another  keeps  man  most  in 
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new.  Worship  and  sacrifice,  proceduxes  for  working  on 
the  likpositioDs  of  the  deity,  theology  and  ceremony  and 
ecclesiastical  organization,  are  the  essentials  of  religion 
ia  the  institutional  branch.  Were  we  to  limit  our  view 
to  it,  we  should  have  to  define  religion  as  an  esternal 
art,  the  art  of  winning  the  favor  of  the  gods.  In  the 
more  personal  branch  of  religion  it  is  on  the  contrary  the 
inner  dispositions  of  man  himself  which  form  the  centre 
of  interest,  his  conscience,  his  deserts,  his  helplessness, 
hid  incompleteness.  And  although  the  favor  of  the  God, 
as  forfeited  or  gained,  'm  Btill  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Btorv,  and  theology  plays  a  vital  part  thereinj  yet  the  acta 
U)  which  this  sort  of  reli^on  prompts  are  personal  not 
ritual  acts,  the  individual  traneacts  the  buainess  by  him- 
self alone,  £uid  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  with  its 
priests  and  sacraments  and  other  go-betweens^  smks  to 
an  altogether  secondary  place.  The  relation  goes  direct 
from  heart  to  heart,  from  soul  to  soul,  between  man  and 
his  maker. 

Now  in  these  lectures  I  propose  to  ignore  the  institu- 
tional branch  entirely,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organization,  to  consider  as  Uttle  as  possible  the  system- 
atic theology  and  the  ideas  about  the  gods  themselves, 
and  to  confine  myself  as  far  as  I  can  to  personal  religion 
pore  and  simple.  To  some  of  you  personal  religion, 
thus  nakedly  considered,  will  no  doubt  seem  too  incom- 
plete a  thing  to  wear  the  general  name.  "  It  is  a  part 
of  reUgion/'  you  will  eay,  "but  only  its  unorgani2ed 
rndimeot ;  if  we  are  to  name  it  by  itself,  we  had  better 
call  it  man's  conscience  or  morality  than  his  rehgion. 
The  name  *  religion  *  should   be  reserved  for  the  fidljL 


Organized  system  of  feeling,  thought,  and  institutioa,__^ 
for  the'Cliiirct,  in  short,  of  which  this  personal  rehgion^ 
n  called,  is  but  a  fractional  element." 
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But  if  yon  say  this,  it  will  only  show  the  more  plaiuty 
how  much  the  qaeation  of  definitioa  teuds  to  become 
a  di^Dte  about  names.  Ratber  thau  prolong  such  a 
dvpate,  I  am  wiHing  to  accept  almost  any  name  for  the 
personal  religion  of  which  I  propose  to  treat.  Call  it 
coDsci^Dce  or  morality,  if  you  yourselves  prefer,  and  not 
religion  — under  either  name  it  will  be  equally  worthy  o£ 
our  study.  As  for  myself,  I  think  it  will  prove  to  con- 
tain some  elements  which  morality  pure  and  simple  doea 
not  contain,  and  these  elements  I  shall  soon  seek  to  point 
out ;  so  I  will  myself  continue  to  apply  the  word  *  reli- 
gion '  to  it ;  and  in  the  last  lecture  of  all,  I  will  bring  in 
the  theologies  and  the  ecclesiafiticisms,  and  eay  something 
of  its  relation  to  them. 

In  one  sense  at  least  the  personal  religion  will  prove 
itself  more  fundamental  than  either  theology  or  ecclesiaa- 
ticism.  Churches,  when  once  e&tahlisheil,  live  at  second- 
hand upon  tradition;  but  the Jmmdvrs  oi  every  church 
owed  their  power  originally  to  the  fact  of  their  direct 
personal  communion  with  the  divine.  Not  only  the 
superhuman  founders,  the  Christ,  the  Buddha,  Mahomet, 
hut  all  the  originators  of  Christian  sects  have  been  in 
this  ease ;  —  so  personal  religion  should  still  seem  the 
primordial  thing,  even  to  those  who  continue  to  esteem 
it  incomplete. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  other  things  in  religion  chrono- 
logically more  primordial  than  personal  deroutness  in  the 
moral  s«nse.  Fetishism  and  magic  seem  to  have  preceded 
inward  piety  his.torically —  at  least  our  records  of  inward 
piety  do  not  reach  back  so  far.  And  if  fetishism  and 
magic  be  regarded  aa  stages  of  religion,  one  may  say 
that  personal  religion  in  the  inward  sense  and  the  genu- 
inely spiritual  ecclesiasticisma  which  it  founds  are  phe- 
nomena of  secondary  or  even  tertiary  order.     But,  quite 
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spart  from  the  fact  that  many  anthropologists  —  for  in- 
stance, Jevous  and  Frazer  —  expressly  oppose  '  religion  * 
nd* magic*  to  each  other,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole 
sT^tem  of  thought  which  leads  to  magic,  fetishism^  and 
the  lower  superstitious  may  just  as  well  be  called  primi- 
tire  science  as  called  primitive  religion.  The  question 
thus  becomes  a  verbal  one  again  ;  and  our  knowledge  of 
iiU  these  early  stages  of  thought  and  feeling  is  in  any 
case  so  conjectural  and  imperfect  that  farther  discuasioti 
voald  not  be  worth  while. 

ReUgioD,  therefore,  as  1  now  ask  you  arbitrarily  to 
take  it,  shall  mean  for  ua  the  feelinr/Sf  acts,  and  experi- 
inces  of  indisidiial  7ne?i  In  [heir  ttoUlude,  eofar  an  they 
apprehend  Ikemselvea  to  stand  in  relation  fu  wkatever 
ti\€y  may  consider  the  divine.  Since  the  relation  may 
be  either  moral,  physical,  or  ritual,  it  is  evident  tliat  out 
of  religion  in  the  &ense  in  which  we  take  it,  theologies, 
philosophies,  and  ecclesiasdeal  organizations  may  second- 
ivAj  grow.  In  these  lectures^  however,  as  I  have  already 
said^  the  immediate  personal  experiences  will  amply  fill 
our  time,  and  we  shall  hardly  consider  theology  or  eccl^ 
siastieism  at  all. 

We  es*apo  much  controversial  matter  by  this  arbitrary 
definition  of  our  field.  But,  still,  a  chance  of  controversy 
comes  op  over  the  word  '  divine,'  if  we  take  it  in  the 
definition  in  too  narrow  a  sense.  There  are  systems  of 
thought  which  the  world  usually  calls  religious,  and  yet 
which  do  not  positively  assume  a  God.  Buddhism  ia 
in  fills  case.  Popularly,  of  course,  the  Buddha  himself 
stands  in  pLace  of  a  God ;  but  in  strictness  the  Buddhis- 
tie  system  is  atheistic.  Modem  transcendental  idealism, 
fimersonianism,  for  instance,  also  seems  to  let  God  evap* 
orate  into  abstract  Ideality.  Not  a  deity  in  concreto, 
Dot  a  superhuman  person,  but  the  immanent  divinity  in 
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q>mtual  stracture  of  the  imivetse, 
•i  tkft  banaceodeDtalist  cult.     In  that  ad- 
class  at  Divinity  College  in  1838 
famous^  the  fraok  expression  of 
mi  Bere  abstract  laws  was  what  made  the 
i  af  tke  perloiBuce. 
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the  speaker,  "  execute  themselvea.  They 
!  Mtf  a£  IB^  mti  at  wfoce,  and  not  siibj^'Ct  to  circum&tance  : 
itfarHml  ti  mMn  there  ia  a  justice  whose  retributions 
mii  MtitL.  He  who  does  a  good  deed  ia  instantly 
He  wio  does  a  mean  deed  is  by  the  action  itself 
He  who  pots  off  impurity  thiereby  puts  on  purity. 
H  a  BOB  ii  it  keait  jast,  then  iu  so  far  ia  he  God ;  the  safety 
^  Gadf  Am  WMMMlaLty  of  God,  tha  majesty  of  God,  do  enter 
with  justice.  If  a  man  dissemble,  deceive,  he 
and  goes  out  of  acquaintance  with  his  own 
rkiraftrr  is  always  known.  Thefts  never  enrich ; 
r«r  npOTsHs}) ;  murder  wiU  speak  out  of  stone  walls, 
(t  adBiaUm  of  a  lie  —  for  example,  the  taint  of  vanity, 
to  Biake  a  good  impression,  a  favorable  appearance 
—  *31  iMtaDdy  Titiate  the  effect.  But  speak  the  truth,  and 
al  dB|p  afiwe  or  brute  are  vouchers,  and  the  very  roots  of  the 
1  ■Ddeigioucd  there  do  seem  to  stir  and  mora  to  hear  your 
For  all  things  proceed  out  of  the  same  spirit,  which 
m  dUfanatly  named  lore,  justice,  temperauce,  in  its  different 
^fCntioBS,  just  as  the  ocean  receives  different  names  on  the 
aevecal  shores  which  it  washes.  In  so  far  as  he  roves  from 
tfaiw  floda,  a  man  bereaves  himself  of  power,  of  auxiliaries. 
Ha  baiiig  shrinks  ...  he  hecomes  less  and  less,  a  mote^  a 
pan^  mtil  abeolnte  badness  is  absolute  death.  The  perception 
«l  tkn  law  awak«tia  in  the  mind  a  eetttiment  which  we  call  the 
n£fiom  wntiment,  and  which  mokes  our  Iiighest  happiness. 
Wonderful  U  its  power  to  charm  and  to  command.  It  is  a 
'^■"■"'^«!"  air.  It  is  the  embalmer  of  the  world.  It  makes  the 
d^  and  the  hills  sublime,  and  the  silent  song  of  the  stars  is  it. 
It  ia  the  beatitude  of  man.  It  makes  him  illimitable.  When 
ha  nja  *  I  oaght '  i  when  love  waraa  him  ;  when  be  chooses, 
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warned  from  on  high,  the  good  and  great  deed ;  then,  deep 
melodies  wander  tliroagli  his  bouI  from  supreme  wisdom.  Then 
be  can  worship,  and  be  enlarged  by  his  worship ;  for  he  can 
never  go  behind  this  sentiment.  All  the  expreasionB  of  this 
teatiment  &re  dacred  and  permanent  in  proportion  to  their 
pnritv.  [Thej]  a£Fe«t  us  more  than  &U  other  compositions. 
The  g^itences  of  the  olden  time,  which  ejacuhita  this  piety^  are 
still  fieali  and  fragrant.  And  the  unique  impression  of  Jesus 
upon  mankind,  whose  name  la  not  so  much  written  as  ploughed 
into  the  history  of  this  world,  is  proof  of  the  subtle  virtue  o£ 
this  infnaion."  ^ 

Such  ig  the  Emeraonian  reli^on.  The  universe  has  a 
dirioe  soul  of  order,  which  soul  is  moral,  being  also  the  . 
saul  within  the  soul  of  man.  But  whether  this  soul  of  the 
luiiveise  be  a  mere  qualitj  like  the  eye's  brilliancy  or 
tbe  skiu'a  softness,  or  whether  it  be  a  self-conscious  life 
like  the  eye's  seeing  or  the  skin's  feeling,  is  a  decision 
tb&t  oevet  unniistatably  appears  in  Emer&on'a  pages. 
It  quivers  on  the  boundary  of  these  things,  sometimes 
leamng  one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  to  suit  the  literary 
ntber  than  the  philosophie  need.  Whatever  it  is,  though, 
it  is  actire.  As  much  as  if  it  were  a  God,  we  can  trust 
I  it  to  protect  all  ideal  interests  and  keep  the  world's  bal- 
ance straight.  The  sentences  in  which  Emerson,  to  the 
very  end,  gave  utterance  to  this  faith  are  as  fine  as  any- 
thing in  literature  :  **  If  you  love  and  serve  men,  you 
cannot  by  any  hiding  or  stratagem  escape  tbe  remunera- 
tion. Secret  retributions  are  always  restoring  the  level, 
when  disturbed,  of  the  divine  justice.  It  is  impossible 
to  tilt  the  beam.  All  the  tyrants  and  proprietors  and 
monopolists  of  the  world  in  vain  set  their  shoulders  to 
heave  the  bar.  Settles  forevermoro  tbe  ponderous  equa- 
tor to  its  line,  and  man  and  mote,  and  star  and  sun,  must 
lange  to  it,  or  be  pulverized  by  the  recoil."* 

I  MiflceU&niH,  1SG8,  p.  120  (abridged). 

>  LectarcB  ood  BiogrApblcoI  Sketches,  1868.  p.  1S6. 
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wa^d  be  too  absurd  to  say  that  the  inner 

tfcat  nnderlie  such  expressious  of  faith  as 

ifd  the  writer  to  their  utterance  are  quite 

►  he  called  religious  experiences.     The  sort  of 

Emersonian  optimism,  on  the  one  hand*  and 

paaBnisD),  on  the  other^  make  to  the  individ- 

•ert  of  response  which  he  makes  to  them  in 

■  fact  indistinguishable  from,  and  In  many 

with,  the  best  Christian  appeal  and 

We  must    therefore,  from  the  experiential 

eWf  call  these  godless  or  quasi-godless  creeds 

>*;  and  accordingly  when  in  our  definition  of 

peak  of  the  individual's  relation  to  '  what 

die  divine,'  we  must  iuterpret  the  term 

f  broadlj;,  as  denoting  any  object  that  is 

it  he  a  concrete  deity  or  not. 

kr  term  'godlike,'  if  thus  treated  as  a  floating 
^■Iby,  bccuines^  exceedingly  Tague,  for  many 
mflMEulied  in  religiuuis  history,  and  their  attri- 
pvWcB  discrepant  enough.     What  then  is  that 
|r  gedlike  quality  —  be   it  embodied  in  a  con- 
Cr  vnot — OUT  relation  to  which  determines  our 
i  teligious  men  ?    It  will  repay  us  to  seek 
ascr  to  this  question  before  we  proceed  farther. 
m  thing,  gods  are  conceired  to  be  iirst  things 
■r  of  b^g  and  power.     They  overarch  and 
aad  inta  them,  there  is  no  escape.    What  relates 
B  the  first  and  last  word  in  the  way  of  truth. 
cben  were  most   primal  and   enveloping  and 
^  nt  might  at  this  rate  be   treated  as  godlike, 
2  warns  tpligio"  might  thus  be  identified  with  his 
•hfttever  it  might  be,  towards  what  he  felt  to 
amaX  truth. 
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Such  a  definition  as  this  would  in  a  waj  be  defensible. 
Religion,  whaterer  it  is,  is  a  man's  total  reaction  upon 
tile,  BO  wby  not  say  that  any  total  reaction  upon  life  is  a 
religion?  Total  reactions  are  different  from  casual  reac- 
tions, and  total  attitudes  are  different  from  usual  or  pt-o- 
fesfiional  attitudes.  To  get  at  them  you  must  go  behind 
the  foreground  of  existence  and  reach  down  to  that  curi- 
ous sense  of  the  whole  residual  cosmos  as  an  everlasting 
Iffwence,  intimate  or  alien,  terrible  or  amusing,  lovable 
or  odious,  which  in  some  degree  evety  one  possesses. 
This  sense  of  the  world's  presence,  appealing  as  it  does 
to  our  p«euliar  individual  temperament,  makes  as  either 
sti'enuous  or  careless,  devout  or  blasphemous,  gloomy  or 
exultant,  about  life  at  large ;  and  our  reaction,  involon- 
taiy  and  inarticulate  and  often  half  unconscious  as  it 
is,  is  the  completest  of  all  our  answers  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  character  of  this  universe  in  which  we 
dw^  ?  "  It  espreases  our  individual  sense  of  it  in  the 
most  definite  way.  Why  then  not  call  tliese  reactions 
our  religion,  no  matter  what  specific  character  they  may 
have?  Non-religious  as  some  of  these  reactions  may  be, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word  '  religious,'  they  yet  belong  to 
the  general  sphere  (yf  tkejreligiotts  life,  and  so  should 
genCTically'bc" claased  as  reliopous  reactions.  "He  be- 
lieves in  No-God,  and  he  worships  him,"  said  a  colleague 
of  mine  of  a  student  who  was  manifesting  a  fine  atheistic 

•  mdor  ;  and  the  more  fervent  opponents  of  Christian  doc- 
trine have  often  enough  shown  a  temper  which,  psycho- 
l(^cally  considered,  is  indistinguishable  from  religious 
nal. 

But  80  very  broad  a  use  of  the  word  '  religion '  would 
be  inconvenient,  however  defensible  it  might  remain  on 

"■logics]  grounds.  There  are  trifling,  sneering  attitudes 
even,  towards  the  whole  of  life ;  and  in  some  men  these 
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attitudes  &t^  final  and  ByBtem&tic.     It  would  strain  the 
ordiiuary  use  of  language  too  much  to  call  such  attitadea 
religious,  even  though,  from  the  point  of  view   of  an      i 
unbiased  critical  philosophy,  they  might  conceivably  be  ^| 
perfectly  reasonable  ways  of  looking  upon  life.    Voltaire, 
for  esaraple,  writes  thus  to  a  friend,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-three :  "  As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "weak  as  I  am,  I 
carry  on  the  war  to  the  last  moment,  I  get  a  hundred 
pike-thrustB,  I  return  two  hundred,  and  I  laugh.     I  see 
near  my  door  Geneva  on  fire  with  quarrels  over  nothing, 
and  1  laugh  again  ;  and,  thank   God,  I  can   look   upon       ■ 
the  world  as  a  farce  even  when  it  becomes  as  tragic  aa  ^M 
it  sometimes  does.     All  comes  out  even  at  the  end  of  ~ 
the  day,  and  all  come&  out  stUl  more  eveu  when  all  the  ^ 
days  are  over."  H 

Much  as  we  may  admire  such  a  robust  old  gamecock 
spirit  in  a  valetudinarian,  to  call  it  a  religious  spirit 
would  be  odd.  Yet  it  is  for  the  moment  Voltaire's  reac- 
tion on  the  whole  of  life.  Je  m'en  Jiche  is  the  vulgar 
French  equivalent  for  our  English  ejaculatiou  '  Who 
cares?'  And  the  happy  term  Je  m-'erej^cAisme  recently 
has  been  invented  to  designate  the  systematic  determi- 
nation not  to  tate  anything  in  life  too  solemnly.  *  All  ^ 
is  vanity  *  19  the  relieving  word  in  all  difficult  crimes  for  ^| 
this  mode  of  thought,  which  that  exquisite  literary  * 
genius  Renan  took  pleasure,  in  hi»  later  days  of  sweet 
decay,  in  putting  into  coquettishly  sacrilegious  forma 
which  remain  to  us  as  excellent  expressions  of  the  '  all 
IB  vanity'  state  of  mind.  Take  the  following  passage, 
for  example,  —  we  must  hold  to  duty,  even  against  the 
evidence,  Renan  says, —  but  he  then  goes  on  ;  — 

"  There  are  many  chaacea  that  the  world  may  he  nothing  but 
a  fairy  pantomime  of  which  ao  God  baa  care.  We  must  there- 
fore arrange  ourselves  ao  that  on  neither  hypothesis  we  shall  he 
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«onipletelf  wrong.  We  mast  listen  to  the  superior  voices,  but 
ia  atich  &  wa^  that  if  the  secoD'd  hypothesis  were  true  we  should 
not  have  been  too  completely  duped.  If  ia  effect  the  world  be 
Bot  a  serious  thing,  it  is  the  dogmatic  people  who  will  be  the 
aha.llow  DQ&a,  and  the  worldly  minded  whom  the  theologian^ 
now  call  frivolous  will  be  those  who  are  reiUy  wise, 

"/n  ntr-um^ue paratu8,thea.  Be  ready  for  anything  —  that 
perhaps  is  wisdom.  Give  ourselves  up,  according  to  the  hour, 
to  confidence,  to  skepticism^  to  optimism,  to  irony,  and  we  may 

I  be  sure  that  at  certain  mumeats  at  least  we  shall  be  with  the 
truth,  t  .  .  Good-humor  ia  a  philosophic  state  o£  mind ;  ife 
Seems  to  say  to  Kature  that  we  take  her  no  more  seriously  thau 
ahe  takes  us.  I  maintain  that  one  should  always  talk  of  philo- 
sophy with  a  amile.  We  owe  it  to  the  Eternal  to  be  virtuous; 
but  we  have  the  right  to  add  to  this  tribute  our  irony  as  a  sort 
of  personal  reprisaL  In  this  way  we  return  to  the  right  quarter 
j««t  for  jest;  we  play  the  trick  that  has  been  played  on  us. 
Built  AugustLoe's  phrase :  £,ord,  if  we  are  deceived,  it  is  by 
tJiee  1  remaius  a  fine  one,  well  suited  to  our  modern  feeling. 
Only  we  wish  the  Eternal  to  know  that  ii  we  accept  the  fraud, 
we  accept  it  knowingly  and  willingly.  We  are  resigned  in 
advance  to  losing  the  interest  on  our  investments  of  virtue,  but 
we  wish  not  to  appear  ridiculous  by  having  counted  on  them 
too  securely."  ^ 

Surely  all  the  uaiial  associations  of  tlie  word  '  religion' 
■would  have  to  be  stripped  away  if  such  a  systematic 
parti  pris  of  irony  were  also  to  be  denoted  by  the  name. 
For  common  men  '  religion,'  whatever  more  special  mean- 
ings it  may  have,  signifies  always  a  aerious  state  of  mind. 
If  any  one  phrase  could  gather  its  universal  message, 
that  phrase  would  be,  '  All  is  not  vanity  in  this  Universe, 
whatever  the  appearances  may  suggest.'  If  it  can  stop 
anytbing't  religion  as  commonly  apprehended  can  stop  just 
Boch  chaffing  talk  as  Kenan's.  It  favors  gravity,  not 
pertness ;  it  says  '  bosh '  to  all  rain  chatter  and  smart  wit. 

1  Fenillea  d^tachfes,  pp.  304-398  (abridged). 
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But  If  hostile  to  light  tronj,  religion  is  equally  hostile 
to  heavy  grumbling  and  complaint.  The  world  appears 
tragic  enough  in  some  religions,  but  the  tragedy  is  real- 
ized as  purging,  and  a  way  of  deliverance  is  held  to  exist. 
We  fihall  see  enough  of  the  religious  melancholy  in  a 
future  lecture ;  but  melancholy,  according  to  our  ordi- 
nary use  of  language,  forfeits  all  title  bo  be  called  reli- 
gious when,  in  Marcus  Aurehus's  racy  words,  the  sufferer 
simply  lies  kicking  and  screaming  after  the  faehion  of 
a  sacrificed  pig.  The  mood  of  a  Schopenhauer  or  a 
Nietzsche,  —  and  in  a  less  degree  one  may  aometimea  say 
the  same  of  our  own  sad  Carlyle,  —  though  often  an 
ennobling  sadness,  is  almost  as  often  only  peevishness 
running  away  with  the  bit  between  its  teeth.  The  sal- 
Eies  of  the  two  German  authors  remind  one,  half  the 
tim^e,  of  the  sick  shriehinga  of  two  dying  rats.  They 
lack  the  purgatorial  note  which  religious  sadness  gives 
forth. 

There  must  be  something  solema^  perioua^  and  tender 
about  any  attitude  which  we  denominate  religious.  If  glad, 
it  must  not  grin  or  snicker  ;  if  sad,  it  must  not  scream  or 
ourse.  It  is  precisely  as  being  solemn  experiences  that  I 
wish  to  interest  you  in  religions  experiences.  So  I  pro- 
pose—  arbitrarily  again,  if  you  please  —  to  narrow  our 
definition  once  more  by  saying  that  the  word  '  divine,' 
as  employed  therein,  shall  mean  for  us  not  merely  the 
primal  and  enveloping  and  real,  for  that  meaning  if  taken 
without  restriction  might  well  prove  too  broad.  The 
divine  shall  mean  for  U8  only  such  a  primal  reahty  aa 
the  individual  feels  impelled  to  respond  to  solemnly  and 
gravely,  and  neither  by  a  curse  nor  a  jest. 

But  solemnity,  and  gravity,  and  all  such  emotional  at- 
tributes, admit  of  various  shades;  and,  do  what  we  will 
with  our  defining,  the  truth  must  at  last  be  confronted 


that  we  are  dealing  with  a  field  of  experience  where  there 
is  not  a  single  conceptioD  that  can  be  sharply  drawn. 
The  pretension,  under  such  conditions,  to  be  rigorously 
'scientific*  or  'exact'  in  our  terms  would  only  stamp 
08  as  lac-king  in  tindetstanding  of  our  task.  Thiings  are 
more  or  less  divine,  states  of  mind  are  more  or  less  reli- 
gious, reactions  are  more  or  leas  total,  but  the  bounda- 
ries are  always  misty,  and  it  is  everywhere  a  question 
of  amount  aud  degree.  Nevertheless,  fit  their  extreme  of 
development,  there  can  never  be  any  question  as  to  what 
experiences  are  religious.  The  divinity  of  the  object 
and  the  soIemDity  of  the  reaction  are  too  well  marked 
for  doubt.  Hesitation  as  to  whether  a  state  of  mind  is 
'religious,'  or  *  irreligioiiB,'  or  *  moral,'  or  'philosophi- 
cal,' is  only  likely  to  arise  when  the  state  of  mind  is 
weakly  characterized,  but  in  that  case  it  will  be  hardly 
worthy  of  our  study  at  all.  With  states  that  can  only 
by  courtesy  be  called  religious  we  need  have  nothing  to 
do,  our  only  profitable  business  being  with  what  nobody 
can  po^ibly  feel  tempted  to  call  anything  else.  I  said 
in  my  former  lecture  that  we  learn  most  about  a  thing 
when  we  view  it  under  a  microscope,  as  it  were,  or  in  its 
most  exaggerated  form.  This  is  as  true  of  religious 
phenomena  as  of  any  other  kind  of  fact.  The  only  cases 
likely  to  be  profitable  enough  to  repay  our  attention;  will 
therefore  be  cases  where  the  religious  spirit  is  unmistak- 
able and  estreme.  Its  fainter  manifestations  we  may 
tranquilly  pass  by.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  total  reac- 
tion upon  life  of  Frederick  Locker  LampsoD,  whose  auto- 
biography, entitled  *  Confidences,'  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  most  amiable  man. 

"  I  am  90  far  resigned  to  my  lot  tbat  I  feel  mmall  pam  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  part  from  what  has  been  called  the  plea- 
SAnl  habit  of  existence,  the  sweet  fable  of  life.     I  would  not 
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care  to  lite  my  wasted  life  over  again,  and  so  to  prolong;  my 
apan.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  but  little  wish  to  be  younger.  I 
submit  with  a  chill  at  my  heart.  I  humbly  submit  because  it 
is  the  Divine  Will,  and  my  appoinbed  destiny.  I  dread  the  in- 
crease of  intirmitiea  that  will  make  me  a  burden  to  tliose  aiound 
me,  those  dear  to  me.  No !  let  me  slip  away  as  quietly  aud 
comfortably  as  I  oan.  Let  the  end  come,  if  peace  come  with  it, 
"  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
world,  or  our  sojourn  here  upon  it ;  but  it  has  pleased  God  so 
to  place  us,  and  it  must  please  me  also.  I  ask  yon.  wliat  la 
human  life?  Is  not  it  a  maimed  happiness  — ^care  and  wean^ 
ness,  wearinesB  and  care,  with  the  baaelesa  expectation,  (he 
strange  cozenage  of  a  brighter  to-morp&w  ?  At  best  it  la  hut  a 
froward  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and  humored,  to  keep 
it  quiet  till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over."  ' 

'  .  This  is  a  complex,  a  tender,  a.  submisaive,  and  &  grace- 
ful state  of  miiid.  For  myself,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  it  on  the  whole  a  religious  state  of  miiid, 
although  I  dare  say  that  to  many  of  you  it  may  seem  too 
listless  and  half-hearted  to  merit  so  good  a  name.  But 
what  matters  it  in  the  end  whether  we  call  such  a  state 
of  mind  religious  or  not  ?  It  is  too  insignificant  for  our 
instruction  in  any  ease  ;  and  its  very  possessor  wrote  it 
down  in  terms  which  he  would  not  have  used  unless  be 
had  been  thinking  of  more  energetically  religious  moods  in 
others,  with  which  he  found  him5elf  unable  to  compete. 
It  is  with  these  more  energetic  states  that  our  sole  busi- 
ness lies,  and  we  can  perfectly  well  afford  to  let  tlie  minor 
notes  and  the  uncertain  border  go. 

It  was  the  estremer  cases  that  I  had  in  mind  a  little 
while  ago  when  I  said  that  personal  religion,  even  with- 
out theology  or  ritual,  would  prove  to  embody  some  ele- 
ments that  morality  pure  and  simple  does  not  contain. 
You  may  remember  that  I  promised  shortly  to  point  out 

>  Op.  oit,  pp.  311,313. 
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what  those  elements  were.     In  a  general  way  I  can  now 
say  what  I  had  in  mtnd. 

*'  I  accept  the  universe  "  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
favorite  utterance  of  our  New  England  transcendental- 
ist,  Margaret  Fuller ;  and  when  some  one  repeated  this 
to  Thomas  Carlyle,  his  sardonic  comment  is  siiid 
ive  been:  "Gad!  she'd  better!"  At  bottom  the 
whole  concern  o£  both  morality  and  religion  ia  with  the 
manner  of  oar  acceptance  of  the  universe.  Do  we  ac- 
cept it  only  in  part  and  grudgingly,  or  heartily  and  alto- 
gether? Shall  our  protests  against  certain  things  iu  it 
be  radical  and  unforgiving,  or  shall  we  think  that,  even 
with  evil,  there  are  ways  of  living  that  must  lead  to 
good?  If  we  accept  the  whole,  EhaU  we  do  so  as  if 
stunned  into  submission,  —  as  Carlyle  would  have  us — ■ 
**  Gad  1  we  'd  better  I  "  —  or  shall  we  do  80  with  entbu- 
nastic  assent?  Morality  pure  and  simple  accepts  the 
law  of  the  whole  which  it  finds  reigning,  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  and  obey  it,  but  it  may  obey  it  witli  the 
heaviest  and  coldest  heart,  and  never  cease  to  feel  It  as 
I  a  yoke.  But  for  religion,  in  its  strong  and  fully  devel- 
oped manifestations,  the  ser-vice  of  the  highest  never  is 
felt  as  a  yoke.  DuU  submission  is  left  far  behind,  and  a 
mood  of  welcome,  which  may  fill  any  place  on  the  scale 
between  cheerful  serenity  and  enthusiastic  gladness,  has 
token  its  plfu;e. 

It  makes  a  tremendous  emotional  and  practical  differ- 
ence to  one  whether  one  accept  the  imiverse  in  the  drab 
discolored  way  of  stoic  resignation  to  necessity,  or  with 
the  passionate  happiness  of  Christian  saints.  The  differ- 
ence is  aa  great  aa  that  between  passivity  and  activity, 
as  that  between  the  defensive  and  the  aggressive  mood. 
Gradual  as   are  the  steps  by  which  an  individual  may 
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grow  from  cue  state  into  the  other^  many  as  are  the  in- 
termediate  stages  which  di£fereDt  Lndividiiala  represent, 
yet  when  you  place  the  typical  extremes  beside  each  other 
for  compariHon,  you  feel  that  two  di&continuoiis  psycho- 
logical universes  confront  you,  and  that  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  a  '  critical  point  *  has  heen  overcome. 

If  we  compare  stoic  with  Christian  ejaculations  we  see 
much  more  than  a  difference  of  doctrine ;  rather  is  it  a 
differenee  of  emotional  mood  that  parts  them.  When 
Marcus  Aurelius  reflects  on  tho  et&rnal  reason  that  has 
ordered  things,  there  is  a  frosty  chill  about  his  words 
which  you  rarely  fiod  in  a  Jewish,  and  never  in  a  Chria- 
tian  piece  of  religious  writing.  The  universe  is  *  ac- 
cepted '  by  all  these  writers  ;  but  how  devoid  of  passion 
or  exultation  the  spirit  of  tbe  Roman  Emperor  is !  Com- 
pare bis  fine  sdntence :  "  If  gods  care  not  for  me  or 
my  children,  here  is  a  reason  for  it,"  with  Job's  cry : 
*'  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  !  "  and  you 
immediately  see  the  difference  I  mean.  The  anwut 
mundif  to  whose  disposal  of  bis  own  pergonal  destiny 
the  Stoic  consents,  ia  there  to  be  respected  and  sub- 
mitted to,  but  tbe  Chiistian  God  ia  there  to  be  loved ; 
and  the  difference  of  emotional  atmosphere  is  like  that 
between  an  arctic  climate  and  the  tropics,  though  the  out- 
come in  the  way  of  accepting  actiial  conditions  uncom- 
plainingly may  seem  in  abstract  terms  to  be  much  the 
same. 

*^It  19  a  Toan's  duty,"  says  Marcna  Anrelius,  "to  comfort 
himaelf  and  wait  for  the  natural  dissolution,  and  not  to  be 
Vexed,  but  to  fiad  reft-eabment  solely  lu  these  thoughtA  —  first 
that  nothing  will  happen  to  me  which  is  notconformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  universe ;  and  secondly  that  I  need  do  nothing 
contrary  to  the  God  and  deity  within  me  ;  for  there  is  no  man 
who  can  compel  me  to  transgress.'  He  is  an  absceas  on  the 
>  Bock  v.,  ob.  X.  (atiridgsd). 
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DniTerse  who  withdraws  and  separatealiimaetf  fi-om  tbe  reason 
of  our  common  nature,  througb  being  displeased  with  the  things 
wikicb  happen.  For  tlia  eanie  nature  produces  these,  and  has 
ptednced  thee  too.  And  so  accept  everything  which  happens, 
even  if  it  seem  disagreeable,  because  it  Icada  to  this,  the  health 
of  the  universe  and  to  the  prospenty  and  felicity  of  Zeus.  For 
be  would  cot  Kave  brought  on  any  man  what  he  has  brought, 
if  it  were  not  useful  for  the  whole.  The  integrity  of  the  whole 
is  mutilated  if  thoa  cutteat  oS  anything.  And  thou  doat  cut 
off,  as  far  ae  it  is  in  thy  power,  wh«n  thou  Rrt  dissatisfied,  and 
in  a  manner  trieet  to  put  anything  out  of  the  way."  * 

Compare  now  this  mood  with  that  of  the  old  Christian 
author  o£  the  Tbeologia  Germanica  :  — 

"  WLere  man  ar^  enlightened  with  the  trne  light,  they  t«- 
notmoe  all  desire  and  choice,  and  coomiit  and  commend  them- 
selves and  all  things  to  the  eternal  Goodaeaa,  so  that  ereiy 
enlightened  man  could  say :  '  I  would  fain  be  to  the  Eternal 
Goodness  what  hia  own  hand  is  to  a  man.'  Such  men  are  in 
a  state  of  freedom,  because  they  have  lost  the  fear  of  pain  or 
bell,  and  the  hope  of  reward  or  heaven,  and  are  living  in  pure 
snbmiseion  to  the  eternal  Goodness,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of 
fervent  Jove.  When  a  man  triUy  pereelveth  and  conaidereth 
himself,  who  and  what  he  is,  and  findeth  himself  utterly  vile 
and  wicked  and  unworthy,  he  falleth  into  such  a  deep  abaee- 
mcut  that  it  seentetL  to  him  reasonable  that  all  creatures  in 
heaven  and  earth  should  rise  up  against  him.  And  therefore 
he  will  not  and  dare  not  desire  any  consolation  and  release ; 
but  he  is  willing  to  beunconaol^d  and  unreleased  ;  and  he  doth 
not  grieve  over  his  sufferings,  for  they  are  right  in  hia  eyes,  and 
he  hath  nothing  to  say  against  them.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  tnie  repeotaDce  far  sin  ;  and  he  who  in  this  present  time 
eat«i«tii  into  this  hell,  none  may  console  him.  Now  God  hath 
not  forsaken  a  man  in  this  hell,  but  He  is  laying  bis  hand  upon 
Jam,  that  the  man  may  not  desire  nor  regard  anything  but  the 
eternal  Good  only.  And  then,  when  the  man  neither  careth 
faroor  desireth  anything  but  the  eternal  Good  alone,  and  seek- 
>  Book  T.,  cb.  ix.  (abridged). 
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eth  not  himself  nor  his  own  things,  but  the  honour  of  God  only, 
he  is  matie  ft  partaker  of  all  manner  of  joj,  bliss,  peace,  rest, 
and  consolation,  and  so  the  maQ  la  henceforth  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  This  bell  and  this  lieaven  are  two  good  safe  ways  for 
a  man,  and  happy  ia  he  who  truly  findeth  them."  ^ 

How  much  more  active  and  positive  the  impulse  of  the 
Christian  writer  to  accept  hia  place  in  the  univeiBe  is ! 
Marcus  Aureliua  agrees  to  the  scheme  —  the  German 
theologian  agreeswiiA  it.  He  literally  afio^airf*  in  agree- 
ment, he  runs  out  to  embrace  the  divine  decrees. 

OecaBionaUy,  it  is  true,  the  Stoic  rises  to  somethiDg-  like 
a  Christian  -wanntli  of  sentiment,  as  in  the  often  quoted 
passage  of  Marcua  Aureliua :  — 

"^Everything  harmonizsa  with  me  which  is  harmonious  to 
thee,  0  Universe.  Nothing  for  me  i»  too  early  nor  too  late, 
which  is  in  due  time  for  thee.  Everything  is  fruit  to  me  which 
thy  seasons  bring.  O  Nature  :  from  thee  are  all  things,  in  thee 
are  all  things,  to  thee  all  things  return.  The  poet  says.  Dear 
City  of  Cecrops  ;  and  wilt  thon  not  say.  Dear  City  of  Zeus  ?  "  ^ 

But  compare  even  as  devout  a  passage  as  thia  with  a 
genuine  Christian  outpouring',  and  it  seems  a  little  cold. 
Turn,  for  instaace,  to  the  tniitatiou  of  Christ :  — 

"  Lord,  thou  knowest  what  is  beat ;  let  this  or  that  he  accord- 
ing as  thou  wilt.  Gire  what  thou  wilt,  so  much  as  thou  wilt, 
when  thou  wilt>  Do  with  me  as  thou  knowest  best,  and  as 
shall  be  moat  to  thine  honour.  Place  me  where  thou  wilt,  and 
freely  work  thy  will  with  me  in  all  things.  .  ,  .  When  could  it 
be  evil  when  tliou  wert  near  ?  I  had  rather  be  poor  for  thy 
sake  than  rich  without  thee.  T  choose  rather  tJi  be  a  pilgrim 
upon  the  earth  with  thee,  than  without  thee  to  possess  heaven. 
Where  thon  art,  there  is  heaven  ;  and  where  thou  art  not^  be* 
hold  there  death  and  hell."  ^ 

'  Chaps.  I.,  li,  (ftbridg&d):  Winkworth'i  traanlation. 
*  Book  rV.,  §  £3. 

'  Beuham's  translAtion :  Book  IIL,  shnpa.  xr.,  liz.  Comjiare  Mary 
Moody  Emetsobi  "  Let  mp  In  K  blAt  OH  thia  Ua  wotld,  the  obMiu^^Bt,  tdv 
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It  is  a  good  rule  in  physiology,  when  we  are  studying 
the  meanrng  of  an  organ,  to  ask  after  its  most  peculiar 
anil  characteristic  sort  of  performance,  and  to  seek  its 
office  in  tliat  one  of  its  functions,  which  no  other  organ 
can  possibly  exert.  Surely  tlie  same  maxim  holds  good 
in  our  present  quest.  The  essence  q£  teligioDs  experi- 
ences, the  thing  by  -which  we  finally  must  judge  them, 
must  be  that  element  or  quality  In  them  'which  we  can 
meet  nowhere  else.  And  such  a  quality  will  be  of  course 
most  prominent  and  easy  to  notice  in  those  religious 
experiences  which  are  most  one-sided,  exaggerated,  and 
intense. 

Now  when  we  compare  these  intenser  experiences  with 
the  experiences  of  tamer  minds,  so  cool  and  reasonable 
that  we  are  tempted  to  call  them  philosophical  rather 
than  religious,  we  find  a  character  that  is  perfectly  dia- 
tinct.  That  character,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  regarded 
aa  the  practically  important  differentia  of  religion  for 
OUT  pui-pose ;  and  just  what  it  is  can  easily  be  brought 
out  bv  comparing  the  mind  of  an  abstractly  conceived 
Christian  with  that  of  a  moralist  similarly  conceived. 

A  life  i&  manly,  stoical,  moral,  or  philosophical,  we  say, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  less  swayed  by  paltry  personal  con-. 
aiderations  and  more  by  objective  ends  that  call  for 
energy,  even  though  that  energy  bring  personal  loss  and 
pain.  This  is  the  good  side  of  war,  in  so  far  as  it  calls 
for  *  volunteers.'  And  for  morality  life  is  a  war,  and 
ihe  aerrice  of  the  highest  is  a  sort  of  cosmic  patriotism 
which  also  calls  for  volunteers.  Even  a  sick  man,  unable 
to  be  militant  outwardly,  can  carry  on  the  moral  warfare. 
He  can  willfully  turn  his  attention  away  from  his  own 


loselieet  sofferer,  with  one  proriso,  —  tbnt  I  know  it  is  Hia  agency.  I  will 
lora  Him  tlioagh  He  shed  frost  and  darknoaa  on  every  way  of  miiiQ."'  VL 
W.  Emkbmuc  :  Lecture!  uid  Biogrspbieal  Sbietchea,  p.  188. 
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future,  wlietber  in  this  world  or  the  next.  He  can  train 
himself  to  indifEerence  to  his  present  drawbacks  and  im- 
merse himself  in  whatever  objectdve  interests  still  remain 
accessible.  He  can  follow  public  news,  and  sympathize 
with  other  people's  affairs.  He  can  cultivate  cheerful 
manners,  and  be  silent  about  his  misenee.  He  caq  con- 
template whatever  ideal  aspects  of  existence  his  philo- 
sophy is  able  to  present  to  him,  and  practice  whatever 
duties,  such  as  patience,  resignation,  trust,  his  ethical 
system  requires.  Such  a  man  lives  on  his  loftiest,  largest 
plane.  He  ia  a  high-hearted  freeman  and  no  pining 
slave.  And  yet  he  Lacks  something  which  the  Christian 
par  excellence,  the  mystic  and  ascetic  saint,  for  example, 
has  in  abundant  measure,  and  whieh  makes  of  him  a 
human  heing  of  an  altogether  different  denomination. 

The  Christian  also  spurns  the  pinched  and  mumpiDg 
sick-room  attitude,  and  the  lives  of  saints  are  full  of  a 
kind  of  callousness  to  diseased  conditions  of  body  which 
probably  no  other  human  records  show.  But  whereas 
the  merely  moralistic  spurning  takes  an  efEort  of  volition, 
the  Christiao  spurning  is  the  result  of  the  excitement  of  a 
higher  kind  of  emotion,  in  the  presence  of  which  no  exer- 
tion of  volition  is  required.  The  moralist  must  hold  his 
breath  and  keep  his  muscles  t«nse  ;  and  so  long  as  this 
athletic  attitude  is  possible  all  goes  well  —  morality  bu£- 
hces.  But  the  athletic  attitude  tends  ever  to  break 
down,  and  it  inevitably  does  break  down  even  in  the  most 
stalwart  when  the  organism  begins  to  decay,  or  when 
morbid  fears  invade  the  mind.  To  suggest  personal  will 
and  effort  to  one  aU  sicklied  o'er  with  the  sense  of  irre- 
mediable impotence  is  to  suggest  the  most  impossible  of 
things.  What  he  craves  is  to  be  consoled  in  his  very 
powerless ness,  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  universe  re- 
cognizes and  secures  him,  all  decaying  and  failing  as  he 
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ig.  Well,  we  are  all  such  helpless  failures  in  the  last 
[WJort.  The  sanest  and  best  of  as  are  of  one  clay  'with 
limaties  and  prison  inmates,  and  death  finally  runs  the 
n>bust«st  of  us  down.  And  whenever  we  feel  this,  such 
f'A  sense  of  the  vanity  and  provisiouality  of  our  voluntary  ^ 
career  comes  over  us  that  all  our  morality  appears  hut  as 
a  plaster  hiding  a  sore  it  can  never  cure,  and  all  our  well- 
duing  as  the  hollowest  substitute  for  that  •well-being  that 
our  Uvea  ought  to  be  grounded  in,  but^  alas  !  are  not 

And  here  religiou  comes  to  our  rescue  and  takes  our 
fate  into  her  hands.  There  is  a  state  of  mind,  known 
to  reUgious  men,  but  to  no  others,  in  which  the  will  to 
assert  ourselves  and  hold  our  own  has  been  displaced  hy 
a  willingness  to  close  our  mouths  and  be  as  nothing  in  the 
floods  and  waterspuuts  of  Ood.  In  this  state  ol  mind, 
what  w'e  mo^t  dreaded  has  become  the  habitation  of 
our  safety,  and  the  hour  of  our  moral  death  has  turned^ 
into  our  spiritual  birthday.  The  time  for  tension  in 
our  soul  is  over,  and  that  of  happy  relaxation,  of  calm 
deep  breathing,  of  an  eternal  present,  with  no  discordant 
future  to  be  anxious  about,  has  arrived.  Fear  is  not 
held  in  abeyance  as  it  is  by  mere  morality,  it  is  positively 
expunged  and  washed  away. 

We  shall  see  abuudant  examples  of  this  happy  state  of 
mind  in  later  lectures  of  this  course.  We  shall  see  how 
infinitely  passionate  a  thing^  religion  at  its  highest  Eights 
can  be.  Like  love,  like  wrath,  like  hope,  ambition,  jeal- 
ousy, like  every  other  instinctive  eagerness  and  impulse, 
it  adds  to  life  an  enchantment  which  is  not  rationally  or 
logicaUy  deducible  from  anything  else.  This  enchant- 
ment, coming  as  a  gift  when  it  does  come,  —  a  gift  of  our 
[organism,  the  physiologists  will  tell  us,  a  gift  of  God's 
■ace,  the  theologians  say,^ — is  either  there  or  not  there 
t  UBj  and  there  are  persons  who  can  no  more  become 
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possessed  by  it  than  they  can  fall  in  love  witli  a  given 
woman  by  mere  word  of  command.  Religious  feeling 
is  tbuft  an  absolute  addition  to  the  Subject's  range  of  life. 
It  gives  him  a  new  sphere  of  power.  When  the  outward 
battle  ifi  lost,  and  the  outer  world  disowns  him,  it  redeems 
and  vivifies  an  interior  world  which  otherwise  would  be 
an  empty  waste. 

If  religion  is  to  mean  anything  definite  for  us,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  it  as  meaning  this  added 
dimeusion  of  emotion,  this  enthusiastic  temper  of  espousal, 
in  regions  where  morality  strictly  so  called  can  at  best 
but  how  its  head  and  acquiesce-  It  ought  to  mean  no- 
thing short  of  this  new  reach  of  freedom  for  us,  with  the 
struggle  over,  the  keynote  of  the  universe  sounding  in 
our  ears,  and  everlasting  possession  spread  before  our 
eyes.' 

This  sort  of  happiness  in  the  absolute  and  everlasting 
is  what  we  find  nowhere  but  in  religion.  It  is  parted  off 
from  all  mere  animal  happiness,  all  mere  enjoyment  of 
the  present,  by  that  element  of  solemnity  of  which  I  have 
already  ma,de  so  much  account.  Solemnity  is  a  hard 
thing  to  define  abstractly,  but  certain  of  its  marks  are 
patent  enough.  A  solemn  state  of  mind  is  never  crude 
or  simple  —  it  seems  to  contain  a  certain  measure  of  its 
own  opposite  in  solution.  A  solemn  joy  preserves  a  sort 
of  bitter  in  its  sweetness ;  a  solemn  sorrow-  is  one  to  which 
■we  intimately  conaeut.  But  there  are  writers  who,  real- 
izing that  happiness  of  a  supreme  sort  is  the  prerogative 
of  religion,  forget  this  compUcatiou,  and  call  all  happi- 
ness, as  such,  religious.     Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  for  exam- 

*  Once  more,  th&re  are  plenty  of  tneio,  conatitatioDsllj  soiubre  meu,  in 
whoM  religiaiiB  liSo  this  raptiirouBueRs  is  iMking.  They  &r«  iwligious  iii 
tbo  wider  seoB-e;  yet  in  this  acutest  o!  all  ac-naea  they  are  not  ao,  and  h  is 
reUgtun  in  the  acutest  eecse  tbut  I  wish,  without  dieputiag  about  words,  to 
etud/  flret,  so  hs  t«  get  at  its  t^p'ioal  differtntta. 
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pie,  identifies  religion  with  the  entire  field  of  the  aoul's 
Uberatioa  from  oppressive  moods. 

"The  situpleBt  functions  of  physiological  life,"  lie  writes, 
*'may  be  its  ministera.  Every  one  who  ia  at  all  acquainted 
irith  tie  Persian  mystics  knows  how  wine  may  he  regarjed  aa 
ID  instrument  of  religion.  Indeed,  in  all  countriua  and  in  all 
af es,  some  form  of  physical  enlargement  —  singiog,  dancing, 
drinking;,  sexual  excitement  ^-  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  worship.  Even  the  momentary  expansion  of  the  soul  in 
laagbter  is,  to  however  slight  an  extent,  a  religious  exercise. 
.  .  .  Whenever  an  impulse  from  the  world  strikes  against  the 
oigfuiism,  and  the  resultant  is  not  discomfort  or  pain,  not  even 
the  musGulaJ'  contraction  of  atrenuous  manhood,  but  a  joyous 
expansion  or  aspiration  of  the  whole  eoul  —  there  is  rehgion. 
It  i»  the  infinite  for  which  we  hunger^  and  we  ride  gladly  on 
erety  little  wave  tliat  promises  to  bear  ua  towards  it."  ^ 

Bat  such  a  straight  identification  of  religion  with  any 
and  every  form  of  happiness  leaves  the  es&ential  peculiar- 
ity of  religious  happiness  out.  The  more  eommonplace 
happinesses  which  we  get  ai^e  '  reliefs,'  occasioned  by 
our  momentary  escapes  from  evils  either  experienced  or 
threatened.  But  lq  its  most  characteristic  embodiments, 
religious  happiness  is  no  mere  feeling  of  escape.  It  cares 
DO  longer  to  escape.  It  consents  to  the  evil  outwardly  a& 
a  form  of  sacrifice  —  inwardly  it  knows  it  to  be  perma- 
nently overcome.  If  yo^l  ask  how  religion  thus  falls  on 
the  thorns  and  faces  death,  and  in  tlie  very  act  anuuls 
annihilation,  I  cannot  explain  the  matter,  for  it  is  reli- 
gion's secret,  and  to  understand  it  you  must  yourself  hare 
been  a  religious  man  of  the  estremer  type.  In  our  fu- 
tare  examples,  even  of  the  simplest  and  healthiest-minded 
t}'pe  of  religious  consciousness,  we  shall  find  this  complex 
sacrificial  constitution,  in  which  a  higher  happiness  holda 
a  lower  unbappiness  in  check.     In  the  Louvre  there  is  a 

'  The  New  Spirit,  p.  232. 
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picture,  by  Guido  Reni,  of  St.  Michael  with  his  foot  on] 
Satan's  neck.  The  richness  of  the  picture  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  fiend's  figure  beijig^  there.  The  richness  of  its 
allegorical  meaning  also  ib  due  to  his  being  there  —  that 
is,  the  world  is  all  the  richer  for  having  a  devil  in  it,  »o ' 
long  as  we  keep  our  foot  upon  klsimck.  In  the  religious 
consciougness,  that  is  just  the  position  in  which  the  Bend, 
the  aegative  or  tragic  principle,  is  found;  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  religious  consciousness  is  so  rich  from  tho 
emotional  point  of  view.*  We  shall  see  how  in  certain 
men  and  women  it  takes  on  a  monstrously  ascetic  form. 
There  are  saints  who  have  Uterally  fod  on  the  negative 
principle,  on  humiliation  and  priratlon,  and  the  thought 
of  suffering  and  death,  —  their  souls  growing  in  happi- 
ness just  in  proportion  as  their  outward  state  grew  more 
intolerable.  No  other  emotion  than  religious  emotion 
con  bring  a  man  to  this  peculiar  pass.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  when  we  ask  our  question  about  the 
value  uf  rehgion  for  human  life,  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  answer  among  these  violenter  examples 
rather  than  among  those  of  a  more  moderate  hue. 

Having  the  phenomenon  of  our  study  in  its  acutest 
possible  form  to  start  with,  we  can  shade  down  aa  much 
as  we  please  later.  And  if  in  these  cases»  repulsive  as 
they  are  to  our  ordinary  worldly  way  of  judging,  we  find 
ouTBelvea  compelled  to  acknowledge  religion's  value  and 
treat  it  with  respect,  it  will  have  proved  in  some  way  its 
value  for  Ufe  at  large.  By  subtracting  and  toning  down, 
extravagances  we  may  thereupon  proceed  to  trace  the 
boundaries  of  its  legitimate  sway. 

To  be  sure,  it  makes  our  task  difficult  to  have  to  deal 
so  much  with  eccentricities  and  extremes.     *'  How  can 


'  I  owe  this  ftUegorical  Ulustratiom  to  mf  lamented  colleague  B.ud  frieodi 
Cbarles  Careoll  Everett. 
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TcUgion  on  the  vhole  be  the  most  important  of  all  hiunan 
fimctions,"  you  nuiy  ask,  "if  every  several  manifestation 
of  it  in  tuTQ  have  to  be  corrected  and  sobered  dowu  and 
pruned  away?"  Such  a  thesis  seemB  a  paradox  impos- 
sible to  sustain  reasonably,  —  yet  I  believe  that  aomfr 
thing  like  it  will  have  to  be  our  final  contention.  That 
peisonal  attitude  which  the  individual  finds  himself  im- 
peEed  to  take  up  towarda  what  he  apprehends  to  be  the 
divine  —  and  you  will  remember  that  this  was  our  defi- 
nition —  will  prove  to  he  both  a  helpless  and  a  sacrifieial 
attitude.  That  ia,  we  shall  have  to  confess  to  at  least 
aome  amount  of  dependence  on  sheer  mercy,  and  to 
practice  sotne  amount  of  renunciatioD,  great  or  small,  to 

^        ave  our  souls  alive.     The  constitution  of  the  world  we 

^H  live  in  requires  it :  — 

^^^For  V 
^    lately  c 


"  Entbeluen  eollst  ia  I  pollet  «iitbehi«ti  I 
Das  iat  der  -ewige  Geuuig 
Der  jedcra  sn  die  Obren  klingt, 
Den,  nnscr  ganzea  Leben  lang 
Vns  heiMT  jede  Stuode  singt." 


Tor  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  are  in  the  end  abso- 
lately  dependent  on  the  universe^  and  into  sacrifices 
and  surrenders  o£  some  sort^  deliberately  looked  at  and 
accepted,  we  are  drawn  and  pressed  as  into  oar  only 
permanent  positions  of  repose.  Now  in  those  states  of 
mind  which  fall  short  of  religion,  the  surrender  is  sub- 
mitted tu  as  an  imposition  of  necessity,  and  the  sacrifice 
is  undergone  at  the  very  beat  without  complaint.  In  the 
religious  life,  on  the  contrary,  surrender  and  sacrifice 
are  positively  espoused:  even  unnecessary  givinga-up  are 
added  in  order  that  the  happiness  may  increase.  Religion 
ilms  makes  easy  and  felicitous  what  in  any  case  is 
tueeasary  ;  and  if  it  be  the  only  agency  that  can  accom- 
plish this  result,  its  vital  importance  as  a  human  faculty 
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stands  vindicated  beyond  diBpute.  It  becomes  au  easen- 
tial  organ  of  our  life,  perfonoing  a  function  which  no 
other  portion  of  our  nature  can  so  successfully  fulfill. 
From,  the  merely  biolo^cal  point  of  view,  bo  to  call  it, 
this  is  a  conclusion  to  which,  so  far  as  I  can  now  see,  we 
shall  inevitably  be  led,  and  led  moreover  by  following 
the  purely  empirical  method  o£  demonstration  which  I 
sketched  to  you  In  the  first  lecture.  Of  the  farther 
office  of  religion  as  a  metaphysical  revelation  I  will  say 
nothing  now. 

But  to  f  ore^adow  tho  terminus  of  one's  investigations 
is  one  thing,  and  to  arrive  there  safely  is  another.  lu  the 
next  lecture,  abandoning  the  extreme  generalities  which 
have  engrossed  us  hitherto,  I  propose  that  we  begin  our 
actual  journey  by  addressing  ourselves  directly  to  the 
concrete  facts. 


LECTURE  HI 


THE  REALITY  OP  THE  DNSEEN 

WERE  one  asked  to  cbaracterize  the  life  of  TeligioD 
in  tLe  broadest  and  most  general  tenns  possible, 
one  might  say  that  it  conaiata  of  the  belief  that  there 
is  an  unseen  order,  and  that  our  supreme  good  lies  in 
harmoniously  adjustiDg  ourselTes  thereto.  This  belief 
aad  this  adjuEtment  aie  the  religious  attitude  in  the  soul. 
t  ^h  during  this  hour  to  call  jour  attention  to  some  of 
the  psychological  peculiarities  of  such  an  attitude  as  this, 
of  belief  in  an  object  which  we  cannot  see.  All  our  atti- 
tudes, moral,  practical,  or  emotional^  as  well  as  religious, 
are  due  to  the  '  objects'  of  our  consciousness,  the  things 
which  we  believe  to  exigt,  whether  really  or  ideally,  aloug 
witli  oarselves.  Such  objects  may  be  present  to  our 
seuses,  or  they  may  be  present  only  to  our  thought.  In 
other  ease  they  elicit  from  us  a  reaction  ;  and  the  reac- 
tion due  to  Uiings  of  thought  is  notoriously  in  many 
ttaaee  as  strong  as  that  due  to  sensible  presences.  It 
may  he  even  stronger.  The  memory  of  an  insult  may 
make  us  angrier  than  the  insult  did  when  we  received  it. 
We  are  frequently  more  ashamed  of  our  blunders  after- 
wards than  we  were  at  the  moment  of  making  them ; 
and  in  general  our  whole  higher  prudential  and  moral 
life  is  based  on  the  fact  that  material  sensations  actually 
present  may  have  a  weaker  influence  on  our  action  than 
ideas  of  remoter  facts. 

The  more  concrete  objects  of  most  men's  religion,  the 
duties  whom  they  worship,  are  known  to  them  only  in 
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idea.  Tt  has  bean  vouchsafed,  for  example,  to  very  few 
dmstian  beHevera  to  have  had  a  sensible  vision  of  their 
Saviour  ;  though  enough  appearances  of  thi^  sort  are  on 
feoord,  by  way  of  miraculous  eieeption,  to  merit  our 
■tteotion  tat^r.  Hie  whole  force  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, therefore,  80  far  a&  belief  in  the  divine  personages 
determines  the  prevalent  attitude  of  the  behever,  is  in 
general  exerted  by  the  instrumentahty  of  pure  ideas,  of 
which  nothing  in  the  individual's  past  erperience  directly 
serves  as  a  model. 

Bat  in  addition  to  these  ideas  of  the  more  concrete 
religious  objects,  religion  is  full  of  abstract  objects  which 
prove  to  hare  an  equal  power.  God's  attributes  as  Buch, 
his  holiness,  his  justice,  his  mercy,  bis  absoluteness,  bis 
infinity,  his  onmiscieDce,  bis  tri-unity,  the  various  myster- 
ies of  the  redemptive  process,  t^e  operation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, etc.,  have  proved  fertile  wells  of  inspiring  medita- 
tion for  Christian  bebevers.'  We  shall  see  later  that  die 
absence  of  definite  sensible  images  is  positively  insisted 
on  by  the  mystical  anthorities  in  all  religions  as  the  s^hie 
qua  non  of  a  successful  orison,  or  contemplation  of  the 
higher  divine  truths.  Such  contemplations  are  expected 
(and  abundantly  verify  the  expectation,  as  we  shall  also 
see)  to  influence  the  believer's  subsequent  attitude  very 
powerfully  for  good. 

Immanuel  Kant  held  a  curious  doctrine  about  such  ob- 
ject* of  behef  as  God,  the  design  of  creation,  the  soul,  its 
freedom,  and  the  life  hereafter.     These  things,  be  said, 


'  ExKmple  :  "  I  have  luul  much  eomfort  lately  in  mBditating  on  the  pa^ 
Bftges  which  show  tho  peraonftlity  of  tbe  Hglj  Ghwt,  nud  lus  diatui«tii«» 
from  the  F»lher  Mid  the  Son.  It  is  a  subject  tlmt  requires  searching  into 
to  find  out,  but,  when  realized,  ^^es  one  bo  mneh  more  true  and  lively  a 
WOK  <ft  the  fuUDeaa  of  the  Godhead,  and  ita  vork  in  us  and  to  u9,  than 
when  oa\j  tbioikiog  of  the  Spirit  la  ita  effect  on  as."  Axtqdstdb  Hakk: 
Memorialf,  i.  SM,  Maria  Hare  to  Lucy  H.  H&Z& 


are  properly  not  objects  of  knowledge  at  all.  Our  eon- 
ceptions  always  require  a  sense-content  to  work  with,  and 
u  the  ■words  'soul,'  *God,'  'immortality,'  coTer  no  dia- 
tinctive  sense-content  whatever,  it  follows  that  theoreti- 
cally speaking-  they  are  words  devoid  of  any  significance. 
Yet  strangely  enough  they  have  a  definite  meaningybr 
wr  practice.  We  can  act  as  if  there  were  a  God  ;  feel 
OS  if  we  were  free ;  consider  Nature  as  if  &he  were  full 
of  special  designs ;  lay  plans  as  if  we  were  to  be  immor- 
tal ;  and  we  find  then  that  these  words  do  make  a  genu- 
ine difference  in  our  moral  life.  Our  faith  that  these 
anintclligible  objects  actually  exiat  proves  thus  to  he  a 
full  equivalent  in  praktkcher  Hins'tcht,  as  Kant  calla  it,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  action,  for  a  knowledge  of 
tcAoi  they  might  be,  in  case  we  were  permitted  positively 
to  conceive  them.  So  we  have  the  strange  phenomenon, 
AS  Kant  assures  us,  of  a  miud  belie^'ing  with  all  its 
strength  in  the  teal  presence  of  a  set  of  things  of  no  one 
of  which  it  can  form  any  notion  whatsoever. 

My  object  in  thus  recalling  Kant's  doctrine  to  your 
mind  is  not  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  particularly  uncouth  part  of  bis  philosophy,  but  only 
to  illustrate  the  characteristic  of  human  nature  which,  we 
are  considering,  by  an  example  so  classical  in  its  eiagger- 
'stion.  The  sentiment  of  reahty  can  indeed  attach  itself 
BO  strongly  to  onr  object  of  belief  that  our  whole  life  is 
polarized  through  and  tiirough,  so  to  speak,  by  its  sense 
of  the  existence  of  the  thing  believed  in,  and  yet  that 
thing,  for  purpose  of  definite  description,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  present  to  our  mind  at  all.  It  is  as  if  a  bar  of 
iron,  without  touch  or  sight,  with  no  representative  faculty 
vhatever,  might  nevertheless  be  strongly  endowed  with  an 
inner  capacity  for  magnetic  feeling ;  and  as  if,  through 
tlie  various  aroueals  of  its  magnetism  by  magnets  coming 
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■  te  oeighlwrhood,  it  might  be  consciously 

t»  differeat  attitudes  and  tendencies.     Such 

iBCoald  never  give  you  an  outward  descrip- 

'  agaKies  that  had  the  power  of  stirring  it  so 

^  r  /M  vl  their  presence,  and  of  their  significance 

it  would  be  intensely  aware  through  every 

■ij'  the  Ideas  of  pure  Reason,  as  Kant  styled 

bv*  tUt  power  of  making  us  vitally  feel  pre- 

■*«e  impotent  articulately  to  describe.     All 

^im  AbitEactioDB  bring  with  them  the  same 

appeal.     Remember  those  passages 

which  I  read  at  my  last  lecture.     The 

dF  eoQcrete  objects,  as  we  know  them, 

If  £or  each  a  transcendentaltst  writer,  but 

■  ■  wider  and  higher  universe  of  abstract 

d  ft  its  significance.     As  time,  epace^  and 

lk«ii|^  all  things,  so  (we  feel)  do  abstract 

beauty,   strength,  sigcifieanee, 

all  tilings  good,  strong,  significant, 

■d  others  equally  abstract^  form  the  back* 
oor  facts,  the  fountain-bead   of  all   the 
conceive  of.     They  give  its  '  nature,'  as 
i^a»  every  special  thing.     Everything  we  know 
t  br  Glaring  in  the  nature  of  one  of  these 
We  can  never  look  directly  at  them,  for 
and  featureless  and  footless,  but  we 
things  by  their  means,  and  in  handling 
rp  should  be  £tricken  with  helplessness  in 
k  as  we  might  lose  these  mental  objects, 
and  adverbs  and  predicates  and  heads  of 
•ud  coneeption. 

determinability  of  our  mind  by  abstrac' 
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tioDB  la  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  in  our  human  confititu- 
tioD.  Polarizing:  ^^^  magnetizing  us  as  they  do,  we  turn 
towards  them  and  from  them,  we  seek  them,  hold  them» 
bate  them,  bless  them,  just  as  if  they  were  so  many  con- 
crete beings.  And  beings  they  are,  beings  as  real  in  the 
realm  which  they  inhabit  as  the  changing  things  of  sense 
are  in  the  reahn  of  space. 

Plato  gave  so  brilliant  and  impressive  a  defense  of  this 
common  human  feelings  that  the  doctrine  of  the  reaUty 
of  abstract  objects  has  been  known  as  th«  platonic  theory 
of  ideas  ever  since.  Abstract  Beauty,  for  example,  is  for 
Plato  a  perfectly  definite  individual  being,  of  which  the 
intellect  is  aware  as  of  something  additional  to  all  the  per^ 
Ishing  beauties  of  the  earth.  *'  The  true  order  of  going," 
he  says,  in  the  often  quoted  passage  in  his  '  Banquet,* 
"is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as  steps  along  which  one 
mounts  upwards  for  the  sake  of  that  other  Beauty,  going 
from  one  to  two,  and  from  two  to  all  fair  forms,  and  from 
fair  forms  to  fair  actions,  and  from  fair  actions  to  fair 
Dotions,  until  from  fair  notions  he  arrives  at  the  notion 
of  absolute  Beauty,  and  at  last  knows  what  the  essence 
of  Beauty  is." '  In  our  last  lecture  we  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  way  in  which  a  platonlzing  writer  Uke  Emerson  may 
treat  the  abstract  divineness  of  things,  the  moral  struc- 
ture of  the  universe,  as  a  fact  worthy  of  worship.  In 
those  various  churches  without  a  God  which  to-day  are 
spreading  through  the  world  under  the  name  of  ethical 
societies,  we  have  a  similar  worship  of  the  abstract  di- 
vine, the  moral  law  believed  in  as  an  ultimate  object. 
*  Science*  in  many  minds  is  genuinely  taking  the  place 
oC  a  religion.  Where  this  is  SO,  the  scientist  treats  the 
'Laws  of  Nature'  as  objective  facts  to  be  revered.  A 
brilliant  school  of  interpretation  of  Greek  mythology 
1  SjnpMium,  Jow&tt,  1871,  i.  627. 
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m  their  origia  the  Greek  gods 
ric  personifications  of  those  great 
;lnr  and  ord«r  into  which  the  natural 
^B— die  sky^phere,  the  ocean-aphere,  the 
mad.  the  like ;  just  as  even  now  we  may 
■^ftol  the  morning,  the  kiss  o{  the  hreeze» 
'  Ak  coU,  vithout  really  meaning  that  these 
E  ^<Be  actnallj  wear  a  hmnan  face.^ 

tWBffD  of  the  Creek  gods^  we'  need  not 

■  «|BaUHi.     But  the  whole  array  of  our 

■  aooochision  something  like  this:  It  is 
m  tihe  hnman  consciousness  a  sense  of 

tjectim  preseneef  a  percejttiQn  o£ 

f  there,'  more  deep  and  more 

of  the  special  and  particular  '  senses ' 


it  psychology  supposes  existent  reali- 
revealed".     If  this  were  so,  we  might 
to  wiiken  our  attitudes  and  conduct  as 
do,  by  first  esciting  this  sense  of  real- 
else,  any  idea,  for  example,  that  might 
I  it,  would  have  that  same  prerogative  o£  ^^ 
which  objects  of  sense  normally  poesess.   ^^ 
tdipom  coQceptiona  were  able  to  touch  this       i 
they  would  be  belieyed  in  in  spite  of  criti-  fl 
Ao^h  they  might  be  so  vague  and  remote  as   ^ 
Ht  unimaginable,  even  though  they  might  be 

in  point  of  whatness,  as  Kant  makes  ^\ 
of  his  moral  theology  to  be-  jH 

t  curious  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  an  ^ 
itiated  sense  of  reality  as  this  are  found  in  ex- 
of  hallucination.      It  often  happens  that  an 

ht :  "  N&ture  ii  aJuajs  so  intereitiug,  nnder  wbatever  upeot  abs 
U^  that  when  it  nina,  I  ewin  to  oee  it  twatitifiil  w9dim>  wecpin^- 
I  tka  msre  beautifal,  the  more  afflkted  sbe  U."   B.  de  St.  Pierro 
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hlllucination  u  imperfectly  developed  :  the  person  af- 
{ected  will  feel  a  ^  presence '  in  the  room^  defioitely  local- 
ized^ £aeing  in  one  particular  way,  real  in  the  most  em- 
|ihatic  sense  of  the  Trord^  often  coming  suddenly,  and  as 
suddenly  gone ;  a&d  jet  neither  seen,  heard,  touched^ 
nor  cognized  in  any  of  the  usual  *  sensihle  '  ways.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  this,  hefore  I  pass  to  the 
objects  with  whose  presence  rehgion  is  more  peculiarly 
COQC«med. 

An  iutimate  friend  of  mine,  one  o£  the  keenest  intellects 
I  know^  has  had  several  experiences  of  this  sort.  He 
wntes  as  follows  in  response  to  my  inquiries  :  — 

"1  have  several  times  within  the  past  few  years  felt  the  bo 
caQed  '  coaBciouaness  of  a  presence.'  The  experiencea  which  I 
hare  m  mind  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  another  bind  of 
experience  which  I  have  had  very  frequently,  and  which  I  fancy 
many  persons  woold  also  call  the  *  consciousness  of  a  presence.' 
But  the  difFerence  for  me  hetween  the  two  sets  of  eiperienoe 
is  ai  great  as  tbe  difFereoce  between  feeling  a  alight  warmth 
origioating  I  know  not  where,  and  standing  in  the  midat  of  a 
MbflagratlDn  with  all  th&  ordinary  senses  alert. 

"  It  was  abont  September,  1884,  when  I  had  the  first  experi- 
iDoe.  On  tbe  previous  night  I  had  had,  after  getting  into  bed 
at  my  rooms  in  College^  a  vivid  tactile  hallucination  of  being 
grasped  by  the  arm,  which  made  me  get  up  and  search  the 
mom  for  on  intruder ;  hut  the  seaee  of  presence  properly  80 
called  came  on  thci  next  night.  After  I  had  got  into  bed  and 
bhywn  out  the  candle,  I  i&j  aw&ke  awhile  thinking  on  tbe  pre- 
rious  night's  experience,  when  suddenly  lyVli  something  come 
into  the  room  and  atay  close  to  my  bed.  It  remained  only  a 
Inhiute  or  two.  I  did  not  recognize  It  by  any  ordinary  sense, 
and  yet  there  was  a  horribly  unpleasant '  sensation '  connected 
vitb  it.  It  stined  something  more  at  the  roots  of  my  being 
ti«n  any  ordinary  perception.  The  fechng  had  something  of 
the  quality  of  a  very  large  tearing  vital  pain  spreading  chiefly 
OTBf  the  chest,  but  within  the  organism  —  and  yet  the  feeling 
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was  not  pain  so  muclt  as  abhorrence.  At  bU  events,  sometliiti^ 
was  present  witli  znoy  and  I  knew  its  preftence  far  more  surelj 
than  1  have  ever  knoffD  the  presence  of  any  tleshly  living 
creature.  I  was  cocsciou&  of  its  departure  as  of  its  coming: 
an  almost  inatantaneoualj  swift  going  through  tlie  door,  and 
the  '  horrible  Beneation  '  disappeared. 

*'  On  the  third  night  when  I  retired  my  mind  whb  absorbed 
ia  some  lectures  wlitch  I  was  preparing,  and  I  waa  stiU  ab- 
sorbed in  these  when  I  became  aware  of  the  actual  presence 
(though  not  of  the  coming')  of  the  thing  that  was  there  the 
night  before,  and  of  the  *  horrible  senaatiou/  I  then  mentally 
concentrated  all  my  effort  to  charge  this  'thing;,'  if  it  waa  evil, 
to  depart,  if  it  wag  not  evil,  to  tell  mo  who  or  what  it  waa,  and 
if  it  could  not  explain  itself,  to  go,  and  that  I  would  compel  it 
to  go.  It  went  as  oil  the  previous  night,  and  my  body  quickly 
reoovered  its  normal  state. 

"On  two  other  occasions  in  my  life  I  have  had  precisely  the 
same  '  horrible  sensation.'  Once  it  lasted  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  all  three  iufttaaces  the  certainty  that  there  in  out- 
ward spFLce  there  stood  something  waa  indescribably  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  certainty  of  companionahip  when  we  are  in 
the  close  presence  of  ordinary  living  people.  The  sometlung 
seemed  close  to  me,  and  intensely  more  real  than  any  ordinary 
perce]>tion.  Although  I  felt  it  to  be  like  unto  myself,  8o  to 
speak,  or  Suite,  small,  and  distressful,  as  it  were,  I  did  n't  recog- 
nize it  as  any  individual  being  or  person." 

Of  coarse  such  an  erperience  as  this  does  not  connetct 
itself  with  the  religious  sphere.  Yet  it  may  upon  occa- 
sion do  so  ;  and  the  same  correepondent  informe  me  that 
at  more  than  one  other  conjuncture  he  had  the  sen^e  o£ 
presence  developed  with  equal  intensity  and  abruptQeas, 
only  then  it  was  filled  with  a  quality  of  joy. 

"There  waa  aot  a  mere  consciousness  of  something  there, 
but  fused  in  the  central  happiness  of  it,  a  startling  Awareness  o£ 
some  ineffable  good.  Not  vague  either,  not  like  the  emotional 
effect  of  some  poem,  or  scene,  or  blossom,  of  music,  but  the  sure 
knowledge  of  the  close  presence  of  a  sort  of  mighty  person,  and 
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after  it  went,  the  memory  persisted  aa  the  one  perceptidb  of 
tealitj.     Ererything  else  might  be  a  dream,  but  not  that," 

My  friend,  aa  it  oddly  happens,  does  not  interpret 
tiieae  latter  experieaces  theistically,  as  signifying  tke  pre- 
sence of  God.  But  it  would  clearly  not  have  been 
unnatural  to  interpret  them  aa  a  revelation  of  the  deity's 
ejdstence.  When  we  reach  the  subject  of  mysticism,  we 
ih&ll  have  much  more  to  say  upon  thi3  head. 

Lest  the  oddity  of  these  phenomena  should  diaconcert 
you,  I  will  venture  to  read  you  a  couple  of  similar  narra' 
dves^  much  shorter,  merely  to  show  that  we  are  dealing 

Cwith  a  well-marked  natural  kind  of  fact.  In  the  first 
ease,  which  I  take  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  the  sense  of  presence  developed  in 
K  few  moments  into  a  distinctly  visualized  hallucination, 
— bat  I  leave  that  part  of  the  story  out. 

"I  had  read,"  the  narrator  says,  "aome  twenty  minutes  or 
m,  was  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  book,  my  mind  waa  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  for  the  time  being  my  friends  were  quite  for- 
gotten, when  suddenly  without  a  moment's  warning  my  wliol« 
being  seemed  roused  to  the  highest  state  of  tension  or  alive- 
ness,  and  I  was  aware,  with  an  IntenseneBs  not  easily  Imagined 
by  tho»e  who  had  never  experienced   it,  that   another    being 
or  presence  was  not  otily  in  the  room,  but  quite  close  to  me. 
I  put  my  book  doira,  and  although  my  excitement  was  great, 
1  felt  quite  oolleoted,  and  not  conscious  of  any  Beuso  of  fear. 
Without  ohanging  my  position,  and  looking  straight  at  the  fire, 
I  knew  somehow  that  my  friend  A.  H.  was  standing  at  my  left 
elbow,  but  so  far  behind  me  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  armchair  in 
which  I  was  leaning  back.     Moving  my  eyes  round  slightly 
without  otherwise  changing  my  position,  the  lower  portion  of 
me  leg  became  visible,  and  I  instantly  recognized  the  gray, 
blue  material  of  trousers  he  often  wore,  but  the  stuff  appeared 
semi-transparent,  reminding  me  of  tobacco  smoke  in  consiat- 


enoy. 


"  1 


and  hereupon  the  visual  hallucination  came. 
"  JonmiLl  of  the  S.  P.  R.,  rebruaiy,  1895,  p.  26. 
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Another  informant  writes :  — 

"  Quite  eatly  in  tkd  night  I  was  awakened.  ...  I  felt  &&  if 
I  had  biien  aroused  intentionally,  and  at  Brat  thouglit  some  ODC 
was.  breaking  into  the  bouse.  ...  I  then  turned  on  my  side  to 
go  to  sleep  again,  and  immediately  felt  a  consciouaness  of  a 
presence  in  tbe  room,  and  singular  to  Htat^,  it  was  not  the  con< 
sciousoess  of  a  live  person,  but  of  a  spiritual  presence,  Thia 
may  provoke  a  amile,  but  I  can  only  tell  you  tb«  facta  as  they 
occurred  to  me.  I  do  uot  kaow  how  to  better  describe  my 
Bensationa  than  by  simply  stating  that  I  felt  a  conaciousaess  of 
a  spiritual  pr«Bence.  ...  I  felt  also  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
feeling  of  superstitious  dread,  as  if  something  strajige  and  fear- 
ful were  about  to  happen."  ' 

Professor  Floumoy  of  Greneva  gives  me  the  following 
testimony  of  a  friend  of  Lis,  a  lady,  who  haa  the  gift  of 
automatic  or  involuntary  writing  :  — 

*'  Whenever  I  practice  automatic  writing,  what  makes  me  feel 
that  it  is  not  due  to  a  sabconscioua  self  ib  the  feeling  I  always 
have  of  a  foreign  presence,  external  to  my  body.  It  is  somd- 
timeS  BO  definitely  charactfirizod  that  I  could  point  to  its  exact 
position.  Thiis  impression  of  presence  is  impossible  to  describe. 
It  raries  in  intensity  and  clearness  according  to  the  personality 
from  whom  the  writing  professes  to  come.  If  it  is  some  one 
whom  I  loTe,  I  feel  it  immediately,  before  any  writing  has  come. 
My  heart  eeema  to  recognize  it." 

In  an  earlier  book  of  mine  I  have  cited  at  full  len^h 
a  curious  case  of  presence  felt  by  a  blind  man.  The 
presence  was  that  of  the  figure  of  a  gray-bearded  man 
dressed  in  a  pepper  and  salt  suit,  squeezing  himself 
mtder  the  crack  of  the  door  and  moving  across  tbe  floor 
of  tbe  room  towards  a  sofa.  The  bliud  subject  of  this 
quaai-hallueinatioa  is  an  exceptionally  intelligent  reporter. 
He  is  entirely  without  internal  visual  imagery  and  cannot 
represent  light  or  colors  to  himself,  and  is  positive  that 

*  £.  GnBNar;  Pbaatuinii  of  tte  Living,  L  38^ 
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his  other  senses,  bearing,  etc.^  wero  not  involved  in  this 
false  perception.  It  seems  ta  have  been  au  abstract  con- 
ception rather,  with  the  feelings  o£  reality  and  spatial 
oatwardnesa  directly  attached  to  it — in  other  words,  a 
folly  objectified  and  exteriorized  idea. 

Such  cases,  taien  along  with  others  which  would  be 
too  tedious  for  quotation,  seem  sufficiently  to  prove  the 
existence  in  our  mental  machinery  of  a  sense  of  present 
reality  more  diffused  and  general  than  that  which  our 
special  senses  yield.  For  the  pysehologista  the  tracing  of 
the  or^mic  seat  of  such  a  feeling  would  form  a  pretty 
problem  —  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  musciilar  sense,  with  the  feehng  that  our 
muscles  were  innervating  themselves  for  action.  What- 
soever thus  innervated  our  activity,  or  '  made  our  flesh 
creep,'  —  our  senses  are  what  do  &o  oftenest,  —  might 
then  appear  real  and  present,  even  though  it  were  but  an 
abstract  idea.  But  with  such  vague  conjectures  we  have 
DO  concern  at  present,  for  our  interest  lies  with  the  fac- 
ulty rather  than  with  its  organic  seat. 

Uke  all  positive  affections  of  consciousness,  the  sense 
of  reaUty  has  its  negative  counterpart  in  the  shape  of  a. 
feeling  of  unreality  by  which  persons  may  be  haunted, 
and  of  which  one  sometimes  hears  complaint :  — 


"  When  I  reflect  on  the  fact  that  I  have  made  my  appear- 
uioe  by  accident  upon  a  globe  itaelf  whirled  through  space  as 
the  sport  of  the  ca^taatrophes  of  the  heavens,"  saja  Madame 
Ackennann :  **■  when  I  see  myself  aarrouaded  by  beiQgia  aa 
vphemersl  and  incomprehenaihle  as  I  am  myself,  and  all  excit- 
edly pursuing  pare  chimeras,  I  experience  a  strange  feeling  oC 
being  in  a  dream.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  have  loved  and 
■offered  and  that  erelong  I  shaJl  die,  in  a  dream.  My  last 
vord  will  be,  '  I  have  been  dreaming.'  "  ' 

>  Feiuta  dW  SoUtaife,  p.  66. 
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In  another  lecture  we  shall  see  how  in  motbid  melao- 
choly  this  sense  of  the  unreality  of  things  may  become 
a  carkiug  pain,  and  even  lead  to  suicide. 

We  may  now  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  in  the  dis- 
tinctirely  religious  sphere  of  esperienee,  many  persons 
(how  many  we  cannot  tell)  posseas  the  -abjecfft^Bf"  their 
behef,  not  in  the  form  of  mere  conceptions  ^vhich  their 
int^ect  acc^ta  as  frue,  l^ut  rather  in  the  form  of  q^uasi- 
"Benaible  realitiea  directly  apprehended".  ~  Ab-'^m  sense 
of  the  real  presence  of  these  objects  fluctuates,  so  the 
believer  altetnates  bet'^een  warmth  and  coldness  in  hia 
faith.  Other  examples  will  bring  this  home  to  one  better 
than  abstract  description,  so  I  proceed  immediately  to  cite 
some.  The  first  example  is  a  neg-ative  one,  deploring  the 
loss  of  the  sense  in  questiou,  I  have  extracted  it  from 
an  account  given  me  by  a  scieutifie  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, of  his  religious  life.  It  seems  to  me  to  show  clearly 
that  the  feeling  of  reality  may  be  something  more  like 
a  sensation  than  an  intellectual  operation  properly  so- 
called. 

**■  Between  twenty  and  thirty  I  gradually  became  mora  and 
more  agnostic  and  irreligious,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
lost  that  '  indeSiiite  conaciousuess '  which  Herbert  Spencer 
describes  bo  well,  of  an  Absolute  Reality  behind  pbeDomena. 
For  me  this  Reality  waa  not  the  pure  Unknowable  of  Spencer's 
philosophy,  for  although  I  had  ceased  my  childiBh  prayera  to 
God,  and  never  prayed  to  /£  in  a  formal  manner,  yet  my  mora 
recent  experience  shows  mo  to  have  been  in  a  relation  to  It  which 
prsctioally  was  the  same  thing  as  prayer.  Whenever  I  had  any 
trouble,  especially  when  1  had  conflict  with  other  people,  either 
domestically  or  in  the  way  of  business,  or  when  1  was  depressed 
in  spirits  or  anxious  about  affairs,  I  now  recognize  that  I  used 
to  fall  back  ioe  support  upon  thia  curious  relation  1  felt  myself 
to  be  in  to  this  fundament^  wsmicid  It,  It  was  on  my  side,  or 
I  was  on  ItB  side,  however  you  please  to  term  it,  in  the  particu- 
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lu  trouble,  aad  it  always  strengtheaed  me  and  seemed  to  give 
DC  ©ndJesa  vitality  to  feel  its  underlying  and  Bupporticg  pT&- 
sence-  In  fact,  it  vas  an  imfailicg  fountain  of  living  justice, 
troth,  and  strength,  ta  whioh  I  inetiDctively  turned  at  times  of 
veakness,  and  it  always  brought  m6  out.  I  know  now  tlmt  it 
waa  a  peraonal  relation  I  w&a  in  to  it,  because  o£  late  yeai-s  the 
power  of  oommunicating  with  it  has  left  me,  and  I  amcooscioos 
of  a  perfectly  definite  lose.  I  used  never  to  fail  to  find  it  when 
I  turned  to  it.  Then  came  a  set  of  years  wben  sometimes  I 
fbond  it,  and  then  again  I  would  be  wholly  unable  to  make 
conuectioa  with  it.  I  remetuber  many  occasious  on  which  at 
night  in  bed,  I  would  be  unable  to  get  to  sleep  on  account  of 
worry.  I  turned  this  way  and  that  in  the  darkness,  and  groped 
mentally  for  the  familiar  sease  of  that  higher  miud  of  my  mind 
vhieh  had  always  Beemed  to  be  close  at  hand  aa  it  were,  closing 
the  paesage,  and  yielding  support,  but  there  was  no  electric 
current,  A  blauk  was  there  instead  ot  It:  I  could  n't  find 
anything.  Now,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty,  my  power  of  getting 
into  connection  with  it  has  entirely  left  me ;  and  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  a  great  help  has  gone  out  of  my  life.  Life  has  become 
ouioaBly  dead  and  iadifferent ;  aod  I  can  now  see  that  my  old 
experience  was  probably  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  prayers 
of  the  orthodox,  only  I  did  not  call  them  by  that  name.  What 
I  have  spoken  of  as  'It*  was  practically  not  Spencer's  Un- 
Enowable,  but  just  my  own  instinctive  and  individual  God, 
whom  I  relied  upon  for  higher  sympathy,  bat  whom  somehow  I 
lave  hist." 


Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  pages  of  religious 
biography  than  the  way  in  which  seasons  o£  lively  and 
of  difficult  faith  are  described  as  alternating.  Probably 
«Tery  religious  person  has  the  recollection  of  particular 
crises  in  which  a  directer  vision  of  the  truth,  a  direct 
perception,  perhaps,  of  a  living  God's  existence,  swept 
in  and  overwhehned  the  languor  of  the  more  ordinary 
belief.  Id  James  Russell  Lowell's  correspondence  there 
is  a  brief  memorandum  of  an  experience  of  this  kind :  — 
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"  I  bad  a  tev«ktion  last  Friday  evening.  I  was  at  Mary's, 
and  bappeDiag*  to  say  something  of  th«  presence  of  upirits  (of 
whom,  I  said»  I  was  oftea  dimly  aware),  Mr.  Putnam  entered 
into  an  argument  with  me  on  ftplritnal  matters.  As  I  wai^ 
■peaking,  the  whole  system  rose  op  before  me  like  a  vague 
destiny  looming  from  the  Abyse.  I  never  before  6o  clearly  felt: 
the  Spirit  of  God  ID  me  and  around  me.  The  whole  room 
seemed  to  me  full  of  God.  The  air  seemed  to  waver  to  and  fro 
with  the  pre&enoe  of  Something  I  knew  not  what.  I  spoke  with 
the  calmnesa  and  clearness  of  a  prophet.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  this  revelation  was.  I  have  not  yet  studied  it  enough. 
But  I  shall  perfect  it  one  day,  and  then  you  shall  hear  it  and^ 
Bckaowledge  its  grandeur." ' 


t 


Here  is  a  loDger  and  more  developed  experience  from  a- 
manuscript  communication  by  a  clergyman,  —  I  take  it 
from  Starbuck's  manuscript  collection  :  — 

'*  I  remember  the  night,  and  alrooat  the  very  apot  on  the  hill-: 
top,  where  my  soul  opened  out.  as  it  were,  into  the  Infinite^ 
and  there  was  a  rushing  together  of  the  two  worlds,  the  inaer. 
and  the  outer.  It  waa  deep  calling  unto  deep,  —  the  deep  that 
my  own  struggle  had.  opened  up  within  being  answered  by  the, 
unfathomable  deep  without,  reaching  beyond  the  stars.  I  stood 
alone  with  Him  who  had  made  me,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the 
world,  and  love,  and  sorrow,  and  even  temptation.  I  did  not 
seek  Him,  but  felt  the  perfect  unison  of  my  spirit  withHia.  The 
ordinary  sense  of  things  around  me  faded^  For  the  moment' 
nothing  but  an  ine£Eable  joy  and  exaltation  remikined.  It  ia- 
impossible  fully  to  "fleeOrTBeT!Se"eipKricTiOB;  Ir""wafl  like  the 
effect  of  some  great  orchestra  when  all  the  separate  notes  havei 
melted  into  one  swelling  harmony  that  leaves  the  listener  con-l 
Bcious  of  Dothiag  save  that  his  soul  is  being  wafted  upwards, 
and  almost  bursting  with  its  own  emotion.  The  perfect  atiUneaS 
o{  the  night  was  thrilled  by  a  more  solemn  silence.  The  dark- 
ness held  a  presence  that  was  all  the  more  felt  because  it  was 
not  seen.     I  could  not  any  more  have  doubted  that  lie  wai 

1  Lett*"  ot  LowoU,  i-  75- 
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there  tiian  that  I  was.     ladeed,  I  felt  myself  to  be,  if  possible, 
the  leaa  real  of  tlie  two. 

**  My  lugb«&t  fsiitb  in  God  and  truest  idea  of  bim  were  tben 
bora  in  me.  I  ha^e  stood  upon  the  Mount  o£  ViaioB  since,  and 
felt  tbe  Eternal  round  about  ine.  But  uever  siuce  bas  there 
oome  quite  tbe  same  stirriug  of  tbe  beart.  Tbeu,  if  ever,  I 
believe,  I  stood  face  to  face  witb  God,  and  was  born  anew  of 
his  spirit.  Tbere  was,  aa  I  recall  it,  no  sudden  change  of 
thoogbt  or  of  belief,  except  that  my  early  crude  conccptioD 
had,  M  it  were,  burst  into  flower.  There  was  no  destruction  of 
tbe  old,  but  a  rapid,  wonderful  imfoldiug.  Since  that  time  no 
diBCUSsion  that  I  h^re  heard-oi  tlie.proofs.  o£  .God's  existence 
has  be«n  able  to  abake  my  faith.  Having  once  felt  the^resence 
of  God's  spirltj  I  liave  never  lost  it  again  for  long.  Mj  most 
aesoriDg  evideQCe  M  his  i^xist^noe  is  deeply  rooted  in  that 
boor  of  vision,  in  the  memory  of  that  supreme  axperietice, 
and  in  the  conviction,  gained  from  reading  and  reflection,  that 
something  the  same  has  come  to  all  who  have  Found  God. 
I  am  aware  that  it  may  justly  be  called  myaticaL.  I  am  not 
enongh  acquainted  with  philosophy  to  defend  it  from  that  or 
any  other  charge.  I  f6£l  that  in  writing  of  it  I  have  overlaid 
it  ^th  words  rather  than  put  it  clearly  to  your  thought.  But, 
vaeh  as  it  is,  I  have  described  it  as  carefully  as  I  now  am  able 
to  do." 

H$re  is  another  cWuinent,  even  more  definite  in  chap- 
Acter,  irhicb,  tbe  writer  being  a,  Swiss,  I  tianslate  from 
the  Freoch  original.' 

"I  was  in  perfect  health  :  we  were  on  our  sixth  day  of  tramp- 
ing, and  in  good  training.  We  had  come  tbe  day  before  from 
Silt  to  TVi^at  by  Buet.  I  felt  neither  fatigne,  hunger,  nor 
thiTist,  and  my  state  of  mind  was  equally  healthy.  I  had  had  at 
Forlaz  good  news  from  borne ;  I  w.ia  subject  to  no  anxiety, 
eitber  near  or  remote,  for  we  had  a  good  guide,  and  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  uncertainty  about  tbe  road  we  should  follow. 
lean  best  describe  the  condition  in  wbieL  I  was  by  calling  it  a 

'  f  borrow  tti  with  Profeasor  FIootuo^'b  pemuHioo,  fiom  iiis  ricli  colle«> 
lim  of  fMTotioIogical  documenta. 
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Btate  o£  equilibrium.  WLen  all  at  ODC«  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  Wmg  raised  above  myseU,  I  felt  the  presence  oi  God  —  I 
tell  of  the  thing  just  as  1  m  ;is  cgaacioua-of-it — as  if  his  good- 
ness aod  hiB~powcr  were  penetrating  me  altogether.  -  The  throb 
of  emotion  was  so  violent  that  1  could  barely  tell  the  boys  to 
pa,s8  on  and  not  wait  for  me.  I  then  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
uniLble  to  stand  any  longer,  and  my  eyes  orerflowed  with  tears. 
1  thanked  God  tb&t  in  the  course  of  my  life  he  bad  taught  me 
to  know  him^  that  he  sustained  my  life  and  took  pity  both  on 
the  insignificaat  creature  and  on  the  sinner  that  I  was.  I 
begged  Iiim  ardently  that  my  life  might  be  consecrated  to  the 
doing  of  bis  will.  I  felt  hb  reply^  which  was  that  I  should  do 
his  will  from  day  to  day,  in  humility  and  poverty,  leaving  him, 
the  Almighty  God,  to  be  judge  of  whether  I  should  some  time 
be  called  to  bear  witness  more  oonspiouously.  Then,  slowly,  the 
ecstasy  left  my  heart ;,  that  is^  I  felt  that  God  had  withdrawn 
the  communion  which  he  had  granted,  and  I  was  able  to  walk  on, 
but  very  slowly,  ao  strongly  was  I  still  possessed  by  the  interior 
emotion.  Besides,  I  bad  wept  iinintemiptedly  for  several  min- 
utes, my  eyes  were  swollen,  and  I  did  not  wish  my  companions  to 
see  me.  The  state  of  ecstasy  may  have  last«d  four  or  five  min- 
utes, altbough  it  gee^med  at  the  time  to  last  much  longer.  My 
comrades  waited  for  me  tea  minutes  at  the  cross  of  Barlue,  but 
I  took  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  to  join  them,  for  as 
well  as  I  can  remember,  they  said  that  I  had  kept  tliein  back  For 
about  half  an  hour.  The  impression  had  been  so  profound  that 
in  climbing  slowly  the  alope  I  aaked  myself  if  it  were  possible 
that  Moses  on  Sinai  could  have  bad  a  moro  intimate  communi- 
cation with  God.  T  think  it  well  to  add  that  in  this  eestasy  of 
■  mine  God  had  neither  form,  oalor,  odor,  nor  taste  :  moreover, 
^ihat  the  feeling  of  his  presence  was  accompanied  witb  no  deter* 
J  minatc  localization.  It  was  rather  as  if  my  personality  bad 
f  been  transformed  by  the  presence  of  a  gpiriival  spirit.  But 
the  more  I  8e«k  words  to  express  this  intimate  iaterooursc,  the 
more  I  feel  the  impossibility  of  describing  the  thing  by  any  of 
our  usual  images.  At  bottom  the  expreasion  most  apt  to  render 
what  I  felt  is  this;  God  was  present,  though  invisible  ;  he  fell 
under  no  one  of  my  BenMs,yet  mj  cooaciousneas  perceived  him.^' 
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The  adjective  ^ja^s^ctA^  is  tectnicaUy  applied,  most 
often,  to  states  that  are  of  brief  duration.  Of  coarse 
BUcH  hours  of  rapture  as  the  last  two  persons  describe 
are  mystical  eiperiences,  of  which  in  a  later  lecture  I 
shall  haTe  mucb  to  say.  Meanwhile  here  is  the  abridged 
Teoord  of  another  mystical  or  Bemi-my&tical  experience, 
in  a  Dund  eridenUy  framed  by  nature  for  ardent  piety. 
I  owe  it  to  Starbuck's  collection.  The  lady  who  gives 
the  account  is  the  daughter  of  a  man  well  known  iu  bis 
time  as  a  writer  against  Christianity.  The  suddenness  of 
her  conversion  ahows  well  how  native  the  aenae  of  God's 
presence  mast  be  to  certain  minds.  She  relates  that  she 
was  brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, but,  when  in  Germany,  after  being  talked  to  by 
Christian  friends,  she  read  the  Bible  and  prayed,  and 
finally  the  plan  of  salvation  flaahed  upon  her  like  a 
stream  of  light. 

"To  tliia  day,"  slie  writes,  "I  cannot  understand  dallying 
with  religion  and  the  commands  of  God.  The  very  instant  I 
lieard  my  Father's  ci-y  calling  unto  me,  my  heart  Iwuiided.  in 
tecognitioii.  I  ran,  I  stretched  forth  my  arms,  I  cried  uloud, 
*  HfiT«,  here  1  am,  my  Father.'  Oh,  happy  child,  what  should 
1  do  ?  '  Lore  rae,'  answered  my  God.  '  I  do,  I  do,'  I  cried 
passionately.  'Come  unto  me,' called  oiy  Father.  'I  will,' 
my  heart  panted.  Did  I  atop  to  ask  a  single  question?  Not 
one.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  whether  I  was  good 
enough,  or  to  hesitate  over  my  iitiGtnee&,  or  to  find  out  what  I 
thought  of  his  church,  or  ...  to  wait  until  I  should  he  satis- 
fied. Satisfied!  I  was  satisfied.  (lad  I  not  found  my  God 
and  my  Father  ?  Did  he  not  love  me  ?  Had  be  not  called 
me  ?  Was  there  not  a  Church  into  which  I  might  enter  ?  .  .  . 
Since  then  I  have  had  direct  answers  to  prayer —  so  significant 
as  to  be  almoat  like  talking  with  God  and  hearing'  his  answer. 
The  idea  of  God's  reality  has  never  left  me  for  one  moment." 

Here  is  still  another  case,  the  writer  being  a  man  aged 
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tweuty-aeven.  In  wliich  the  experience,  probably  almost 
as  characteristic,  is  less  vividly  described:  — 

"  I  have  on  a  number  of  occaaiooB  felt  that  1  had  enjoyed  4 
period  of  intimate  comnmnlon  with  the  diKJjw.  Tbese  meetiiigs 
cnme  unasked  and  unexpected,  and  Aeem«d  to  consist  merely  ia 
the  temporary  obliteration  of  the  conventionalities  which  usually 
surround  and  cover  my  life.  .  .  .  Once  it  was  when  from  the 
suminit  of  &  high  mountain  I  looked  over  a  gashed  and  cor- 
rugated landscape  iextending  to  a  long  convex  of  ocean  that 
ascended  to  the  horizon,  and  again  from  the  same  point  when  I 
could  see  nothing  beneath  me  but  a  boundless  expanse  of  white 
cloud,  on  the  blown  surface  of  which  a  few  high  peaks,  Includ- 
ing  the  one  I  was  on,  seemed  plunging  about  aa  if  they  were 
dragging  tb«ir  anchors.  What  I  felt  on  these  occasions  was  a 
teiDpcra.ry  loss  of  inj  owii  identity,  accompanied  by  an  illumi- 
nation which  revealed  to  mQ  a  deeper  sTgnificance'than^  had 
been  wont  to  attach  to  life.  It  is  in  this  that  T  Bnd  my  justifi- 
cation for  saying  that  I  hxve  enjoyed  communication  with  God. 
Of  course  the  absence  of  such  a  being  as  this  would  be  chaos. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  life  without  its  presence." 

Of  the  more  habitual  and  so  to  speak  chroDic  sense  of 
God's  preeence  the  following  sample  from  Pi'ofessor  Stai^ 
buck's  manuscript  collection  may  serve  to  give  an  idea. 
It  ia  from  a  man  aged  forty-nine,  —  probably  thousands 
of  unpretending  Christians  would  write  an  almost  identi- 
cal account. 

"  God  ia  more  real  to  me  than  any  thought  or  thiog  or  per- 
son.  I  feel  hia  presence  positively,  and  the  more  as  1  live  in 
closer  harmony  with  hia  laws  as  written  in  my  body  and  mind. 
I  feel  him  in  the  sunshine  or  ratn  ;  and  awe  mingled  with  a 
deliciooa  restfulness  moat  nearly  deacribes  my  feelings.  I  talk 
to  him  ad  to  a  companion  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  our  com- 
munion is  delightful.  lie  answers  me  again  and  again,  often 
in  words  so  clearly  spoken  that  it  seems  my  outer  ear  must 
have  carried  the  tone,  but  generally  in  strong  mental  impre*. 
sions.     Usually  a  text  of  Scripture,  unfolding  some  new  view 
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of  him  and  his  loire  for  me,  and  csare  for  my  safety.    I  could 

give  hundreds  of  instances,  in  school  matters,  woial  problems, 

'  financial  difHciUdes,  etc.     That  he  ia  mine  and  1  am  his  never 

fleates  me,  it  i*  an  abiding  joy.     Without  it  life  would  be  a 

hUnk,  a  desert,  &  ehoreless,  trackless  wajite." 

I  subjoin  some  more  esamples  from  writere  of  different 
&ges  and  sexes.  They  are  also  fiotn  Professor  Statbuck's 
collectionj  and  their  number  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 
The  first  is  from  a  man  twenty-seven  years  old :  — 

"God  is  quite  real  to  me.  I  talk  to  him  and  often  get 
aaswera.  Thoughts  sadden  and  distinct  from  any  I  hare  been 
entertaining  come  to  my  mind  after  asking  God  for  bis  direction, 
gomettung  over  a  year  ago  I  iras  for  aome  weeks  in  the  dir«st 
,  petplexity.  When  the  troable  Srat  ajipeared  before  me  I  was 
dased,  but  before  long  (two  or  three  liours)  I  could  bear  dis- 
tiactly  a  passage  of  Scripture:  *  My  grace  is  su£B,oient  for 
thee.*  Erery  time  my  tbougbts  turned  to  the  troable  I  could 
hear  this  quotatton.  I  don't  think  I  ever  doubted  the  existence 
of  God,  or  had  him  drop  Out  of  oiy  CooaoiouSness.  God  has 
frequently  stepped  into  my  affairs  very  perce'ptibly,  and  I  feel 
that  he  directs  many  little  details  all  the  time.  But  on  two  or 
three  occasions  he  has  ordered  ways  for  me  very  contrary  to  my 
ambttioDs  and  plans." 

Another  statement  (none  the  less  valuable  psychologi- 
callj  for  being  so  decidedly  childish)  is  that  of  a  hoy  of 
seventeen :  — 

"  Sometimes  as  I  go  to  chorch,  I  sit  down,  join  in  the  ser- 
▼iee,  and  before  I  go  out  I  feel  as  if  God  was  with  me,  right 
aide  of  me,  singing  and  reading  the  Fsalnis  with  me.  .  .  ■  And 
then  again  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sit  beside  him,  and  put  my  armi 
aronnd  him,  kiss  him,  etc.  When  I  am  taking  Holy  Commtm- 
ion  at  the  altar,  I  try  to  get  with  him  and  generally  feel  hts 
pTBUnoe." 

I  let  a  few  other  cases  follow  at  random :  — 

"God   surrounds  me  like  the  physical  atmosphere.     He  is 
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closer  to  me  tban  my  ovd  breath.  In  kim  literally  I  live  and 
more  and  have  my  being."  — 

*'  There  are  times  when  1  seem  to  stand  in  his  very  presence, 
to  talk  witli  bim.  Answers  to  prayer  have  come,  aometimes 
direct  and  overwhelming  in  their  reTelation  of  hie  preaenco  and 
powerd.  There  are  times  when  God  seems  far  o£F,  but  this  is 
always  my  own  fault."  ^ — 

"  I  have  th€  sense  of  a  presence,  strong,  and  at  the  same  time 
soothing,  which  hovers  over  me.  Sometimes  it  seema  to  enwrap 
me  with  sustaining  arms." 


Such  is  the  human  outological  ima^natioti,  and  such 
is  the  eouvincingnesa  of  what  it  brings  to  birth.  Unpic- 
turalile  beiugs  are  realized,  and  realized  with  an  intensity 
almost  like  that  of  an  hallucination.  They  determine 
our  vital  attitude  as  decisively  as  the  vital  attitude  o£ 
lovers  is  determined  by  the  habitual  sense,  by  which  each 
us  haunted,  of  the  other  being  in  the  world.  A  lover  ha^ 
notoriously  this  sense  of  the  continuous  being  of  his 
idol,  even  when  his  attention  is  addressed  to  other  mat- 
ters and  be  no  longer  represents  her  features.  He  can- 
not forget  her  ;  she  uninterruptedly  affects  him  through 
and  through, 

I  Bpoke  of  the  convincingness  of  these  feelings  of 
reality,  and  I  must  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  that  poTntT 
They  are  aff  convincing  to  those  who  have  them  as  any 
direct  sensible  experiences  caii  be,  and  they  ate,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  convincing  than  results  established  by  mere 
logic  ever  are.  One  may  indeed  be  entirely  without 
them ;  probably  more  than  one  of  you  here  present  is 
without  them  in  any  marked  degree ;  but  if  you  do  have 
them,  and  have  them  at  all  strongly,  the  probability  is 
that  you  cannot  help  regarding  them  aa  genuine  pertep- 
tions  of  truth,  as  revelations  of  a  kind  of  reality  which 
no  adverse  argumentj  however  unanswerable  by  you  in 
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words,  can  expel  from  your  belief.  The  opinion  opposed 
to  mysticism  in  philosophy  ia  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
rationafis^n.  Kationalism  insists  that  all  our  beliefs 
onght  ultimately  to  fiod  for  themselves  articulate  grounds. 
Such  g^rounda,  for  rationalism,  must  consist  of  four 
tilings :  (1)  definitely  statable  abstract  principles  j  (2)  defi- 
nite facts  of  sensation  ;  (3)  definite  hypotheses  based  on 
such  facts ;  and  (4)  defiuite  inferences  lo^caUy  drawn. 
V^ue  impreaaiouB  of  something  indefinable  have  no  f 
place  in  the  rationalistic  system^  which  on  its  positive 
side  LB  suiely  a  splendid  Intellectual  tendency,  for  not 
only  are  all  our  philosophies  fruits  of  it,  but  physical 
ficience  (amongst  other  good  things)  is  ita  result. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  look  on  man's  whole  mental  life  as 
it  exists,  on  the  life  of  men  that  lies  in  them  apart  from 
their  learning  and  science,  and  that  they  inwardly  and 
privately  follow,  -we  have  to  confess  that  the  part  of  it  of 
which  rationaUam  can  give  an  account  is  relatively  super- 
ficial. It  ia  the  part  that  has  the  prcst'iye  undoubtedly, 
for  it  has  the  loquacity,  it  can  challenge  yon  for  proofs, 
and  chop  logic,  and  put  you  down  with  words.  But  it 
will  fail  to  connnce  or  convert  you  all  the  same,  if  yooi 
dumb  intuitions  are  opposed  to  its  conclusions.  If  you 
have  intuitions  at  all,  they  come  from  a  deeper  level  of 
your  nature  than  the  loquacious  level  which  rationalism 
inhabits.  Your  whole  aubconseious  life,  your  impulses, 
your  faiths,  your  needs,  your  divinations,  have  prepared 
the  premises,  of  which  your  consciousness  now  feels  the 
weight  of  the  result ;  and  something  in  you  absolutely 
knows  that  that  result  must  be  truer  than  any  logic- 
chopping  rationalistic  talk,  however  clever,  that  may  con- 
tradict it-  This  inferiority  of  the  rationaHstie  level  in 
foonding  belief  ia  just  as  manifest  when  rationalism 
argaes  for  religion  as  when  it  argues  agmnat  it.     That 
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vast  literature  of  ppoofa  of  God's  existence  drawn  from 
the  order  of  nature,  wliich  a  century  ago  seemed  so  over 
■whelmingly  convinciug,  to-day  does  little  more  than 
gather  dust  in  libraries,  for  the  Eimple  reason  that  our 
generation  has  ceased  to  beheve  in  the  kind  of  God  it 
argued  for.  Whatever  sort  of  a  heing  God  may  be,  we 
know  to-day  that  he  is  nevermore  that  mere  external 
inventor  of  '  contrivances  *  intended  to  make  manifest  his 
*  glory  '  in  which  our  great-grandfathers  took  such  Batie- 
faction,  though  just  how  we  know  this  we  cannot  possi- 
bly make  clear  by  words  either  to  others  or  to  ourselves. 
I  defy  any  of  you  here  fully  to  account  for  your  persua- 
sion that  if  a  God  eslst  he  must  be  a  more  cosmic  and 
tragic  personage  than  that  Being. 

The  truth  is  that  ia  tlie  metaphysical  and  religious 
sphere,  articulate  reasons  are  cogent  for  us  only  when 
cur  inarticulate  feelings  of  reality  have  already  b< 
impressed  in  favor  of  the  same  conclusion.  Then,  indeed, 
our  intuitions  and  our  reason  work  together,  and  great 
world-ruling  systems,  like  that  of  the  Buddhist  or  of  the 
Catholic  philosophy,  may  grow  up.  Our  impulaive  belief 
ia  here  always  what  sets  up  the  original  body  of  truth, 
and  our  articulately  verbalized  philosophy  is  hut  its  showy 
translation  into  formulas.  The  unreasoned  and  immedi- 
ate assurance  is  the  deep  thing  in  us,  the  reasoned  aigu- 
ment  is  but  a  surface  exhibition.  Instinct  leads,  intelh- 
gence  does  hut  follow.  If  a  person  feels  the  presence  of 
a  living  God  after  the  fashion  shown  by  my  quotations, 
your  critical  arguments,  be  they  never  so  superior,  will 
vainly  set  themselves  to  change  his  faith. 

Please  observe,  however,  that  I  do  not  yet  say  that  it  is 
belter  that  the  subconscious  and  non-rational  should  thus 
hold  primacy  in  the  lehgious  realm.  I  confine  myself  tn 
simply  pointing  out  that  they  do  so  hold  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 


: 


So  much  for  our  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  religious 
objects.  Let  me  now  say  a  brief  word  more  about  tbe 
atdtudea  they  characteristically  awaken. 

We  have  already  agreed  that  they  are  solemn  ;  and  we 
have  seen  Teoaon  to  think  that  the  moat  distinctive  of 
them  is  the  sort  of  joy  which  may  result  in  extreme  cases 
from  ahsolute  self -surrender.  The  sense  of  the  kind  of 
object  to  'which  the  surrender  is  made  has  much  to  do 
mth"  determining  the  precise  complexion  of  the  joy  ;  and 
the  whole  phenomenon  is  more  complex  than  any  simple 
formula  allows.  In  the  literatture  oi  the  subject,  sadness 
and  gladness  have  each  been  emphasized  in  turn.  The 
Ancient  saying  that  the  first  maker  of  the  Gods  was  fear 
wceives  voluminous  corroboration  from  every  age  of 
religious  history  ;  hut  none  the  less  does  religious  hisr- 
tory  show  the  part  which  joy  has  evermore  tended  to 
play.  Sometimes  the  joy  has  been  primary ;  sometiraes 
secondary,  being  the  gladness  of  deliverance  from  the 
fear.  This  latter  state  of  things,  being  the  more  com- 
plex, is  also  the  more  complete ;  and  as  we  proceed,  I 
think  we  shall  have  abundant  reason  for  refusing  to 
leave  out  either  the  sadnesa  or  the  gladness,  if  we  look 
,«t  religion  with  the  breadth  of  Wew  which  it  demands. 
Stated  in  the  completost  possible  terms,  a  man's  religion 
invoU'es  both  moods  of  contraction  and  moods  of  ez- 
LptOBlOD  of  his  being.  But  the  quantitative  mixture  and 
order  of  these  moods  vary  so  much  from  one  age  of  the 
world,  from  one  system  of  thought,  and  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  that  you  may  insist  either  on  the  dread 
and  tlie  submission,  or  on  the  peace  and  the  freedom  as  the 
eSiScnce  of  the  matter,  and  still  remain  materially  within 
the  limits  of  the  truth.  The  constitutionally  sombre  and 
the  constitutionally  sanguine  onlooker  are  bound  to  em- 
phasize opposite  aspects  of  what  hes  before  their  eyes. 
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The  conatitutionallj  Hombre  religious  person  makes 
even  of  his  religious  peace  a  very  sober  thing.  Danger 
atill  hovers  iu  the  air  about  it.  FlexioD  and  contraction 
are  not  wholly  checked.  It  were  sparrowlike  aud  child- 
ish after  our  deliverance  to  explode  into  twittering  langh- 
ter  and  caper-cutting,  and  utterly  to  forget  the  inmuuent 
hawk  on  bough.  Lie  low,  ratbeij  lie  low ;  for  you  are 
in  the  hands  of  4  living  God.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  for 
example,  the  inipotence  of  man  and  the  omnipotence  of 
God  i»  the  exclusive  burden  of  its  author's  mind.  "  It 
is  as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do? — -deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?"  There  ia  an  astrin- 
gent relish  about  the  truth  of  this  conviction  which  some 
men  ran  feel,  and  which  for  them  is  as  near  an  approach 
as  can  be  made  to  the  feeling  of  reHgiona  joy. 

"  In  Job,"  aaya  that  coldly  truthful  writer,  the  author  of 
Miu-k  Sutherford,  "God  remiDds  oa  tUat  man  ia  not  the  mea- 
sure of  his  creation.  The  world  is  immense,  constructed  on 
□o  plan  or  theory  which  the  intellect  of  man  can  grasp.  It  is 
transcendent  everywhere.  This  is  the  burden  of  every  verse, 
and  is  the  secret,  if  there  be  one,  of  the  poem.  Sufficient  or 
in^ufUcieut,  there  ts  nothing  more.  ■  .  .  God  is  great,  we  know 
not  hia  ways.  He  takes  from  uh  all  we  have,  but  yet  if  we  poB- 
sess  our  sonls  in  patience,  we  may  pass  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
and  come  out  in  sunlight  again.  We  may  or  we  may  not  I 
.  .  .  What  more  have  we  to  sa.y  now  than  God  said  From  the 
whirlwind  over  two  tbous^uid  five  hundred  years  ago  ?  " ' 

If  we  turn  to  the  sanguine  onlooker,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  that  deliverance  ia  felt  aa  incomplete  unless  the 
burden  be  altogether  overcome  and  the  danger  forgotten. 
Such  onlookers  give  us  definitions  that  seem  to  the  som- 
bre minds  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking  to  leave 
out  all  the  solemnity  that  makes  religious  peace  so  differ- 
ent from  merely  animal  joys.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
*  Muk  fiuthuford'i  Dellvanmae,  London,  1885,  pp.  t06, 198. 


writers  an  attitude  might  be  called  religious,  thoagli  no 
touch  were  left  in  it  of  sacrifice  or  submission,  no  tend- 
ency to  flexion,  no  bowing  of  the  head.  Any  "  habitual 
and  regulated  admiration,"  says  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,^ 
"  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  religion  *' ;  and  accordingly  he 
thinks  that  our  Music,  our  Science,  and  our  so-called 
'  CiTiiizatiou,'  as  these  things  are  now  organized  and 
admiringly  believed  in,  form  the  more  genuine  religious 
of  our  time.  Certainly  the  unhesitating  and  unreasoning 
way  in  which  we  feel  that  we  must  inflict  our  civilization 
upon  '  lower '  races,  by  means  of  Hotchkiss  guns,  etc., 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  early  spirit  of 
Ifilam  spreading  its  religion  by  the  sword. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  quoted  to  you  the  ultra-radical 
opinion  of  Mr.  Haveloek  Ellis,  that  laughter  of  any  sort 
may  be  considered  a  religious  exercise,  for  it  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  soul's  emancipation.  I  quoted  this  opinion  in 
order  to  deny  its  adequacy.  But  we  must  now  settle  our 
scores  more  carefully  with  this  whole  optimistic  way  of 
thinking.  It  is  far  too  complex  to  be  decided  off-hand. 
I  propose  accordingly  that  we  make  of  i-eligiou9  optimism 
the  theme  of  the  next  two  lectures. 

'  In  his   book   (too  litcle  read,  I  fear),  tfa.ttuAl  Beligion,  3d  edition, 
fioettm,  1886,  pp.  91, 122. 


LECTURES  IV   AND  V 


THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTHT-MINDEDNESS 


IF  we  were  to  ask  the  question :  '  What  is  human 
life's  chief  coneem  ? '  one  of  the  answers  we  should 
receive  woxJd  be:  '  It  is  happiness.'  How  togaia^liow 
to  keep,  how  to  recoVier  happiness,  is  in  fact  for  most 
men  at  all  times  the  secret  motive  of  all  they  do,  and  of 
all  they  are  willing  to  endure.  The  hedonistic  school  in 
ethics  deduces  the  moral  life  wholly  from  the  esperieneea 
of  happiue»B  and  unhappinesB  which  different  kinds  of 
conduct  bring;  and,  even  more  in  the  religious  life  than 
in  the  moral  life,  happiness  and  unhappiness  seem  to  be 
the  poles  round  which  the  interest  revolves.  We  need 
DOt  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  the  author  whom  I  lately 
quoted  that  any  persbtent  enthusiasm  is,  as  such,  reli- 
gion, nor  need  we  call  mere  laughter  a  religious  exercise; 
but  we  must  admit  that  any  persistent  eiijoymeut  may 
produce  the  sort  of  religion  which  consists  in  a  grateful 
admiration  of  the  gift  of  so  happy  an  existence ;  and  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  more  complex  ways  of 
experiencing  religion  are  new  manners  of  pfoducing  hap- 
piness, wonderful  inner  paths  to  a  supernatural  kind 
of  happiness,  when  the  first  gift  of  natiu-al  existence  is 
unhappy,  as  it  so  often  proves  itself  to  he. 

Wi^  Buch  relations  between  religion  and  happiness,  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  men  come  to  regard  the 
happiness  which  a  religious  behef  affords  as  a  proof  of 
its  truth.  If  a  creed  makes  a  man  feel  happy,  he  almost 
inevitably  adopts  it     Such  a  belief  ought  to  he  true; 


therefore  it  is  true  —  such,  rightly  or  -wrongly,  is  one 
of  the  '  immediate  inferences '  of  the  religious  logic  used 
hj  ordinary  men. 

"  The  near  presence  of  God's  spirit,"  aays  a  German  writer,^ 
•*  may  be  experienced  in  ita  reality  —  indeed  onlt/  expeticnctd. 
And  the  mark  by  trbich  the  spirit's  existence  and  nearness  are 
made  irrefutably  ck&r  to  those  who  have  ever  had  the  expe- 
rience i»  the  ntterlj  inconiparaljle_/*ee/in*^  i:^  happiness  which  is 
ooimect«3  with  the  nearness,  and  which  la  therefore  not  only  a 
possible  an<l  altogether  proper  feeling  for  ua  to  have  here  Ijelow, 
but  is  the  best  and  most  indispensable  proof  of  God's  reali^. 
N«  other  proof  ia  equally  oonvincing,  and  therefore  happiness 
ig  the  j)oint  from  which  every  efficacious  now  theology  should 
start." 

In  the  hour  immediately  before  us,  I  shall  invite  you 
to  consider  the  simpler  kinds  of  religious  happiness,  leav- 
ing the  more  complex  sorts  to  be  treated  on  a  later  day. 

In  many  pei-sons,  happiness  is  congenital  and  irre- 
flaimable.  *  Cosmic  emotion  '  inevitably  takes  in  them 
the  form  of  enthusiasm  and  freedom.  I  speak  not  only 
of  those  who  are  animally  happy.  I  mean  those  who, 
when  unhappincss  is  o:Sered  or  proposed  to  them,  posi- 
tively refuse  to  feel  It,  as  if  it  were  somettuDg  mean  and 
wrong.  We  find  such  persons  in  every  age,  passionately 
flinging  themselves  upon  their  sense  of  the  goodneaa 
of  life,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  of  their  own  condition, 
and  in  spite  of  the  sinister  theologies  into  which  they 
may  be  born.  From  the  outset  their  religion  is  one  of 
naioD  with  the  divine.  The  heretics  who  went  before  the 
refonoation  are  lavishly  accused  by  the  church  writers 
of  antinomian  practices,  just  as  the  first  Cluiatians  were 
accused  of  indulgence  in  orgies  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
probable  that  there  never  has  been  a  century  in  which  the 
deliberate  refusal  to  tbink  ill  of  life  has  not  been  ideal' 

»  C.  Hn-TT :  GlUck,  drittor  Theil,  IMO,  p.  IB. 
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ized  by  a  safficient  number  of  persons  to  £onu  sects,  open 
or  secret,  who  claimed  all  natural  things  to  be  permitted. 
Saint  Augustine's  masdm,  Dillge  el  quod  visfac, — if  you 
but  love  [God],  you  may  do  as  you  incline,  —  is  morally 
one  of  the  profoundest  of  observations,  yet  it  i$  pregnant, 
for  such  persons,  with  passports  beyond  the  bounds  of 
conventioual  morality.  According  to  their  characters 
they  have  been  refined  or  gross;  but  their  belief  has 
been  at  all  times  systematic  enough  to  constitute  a  defi- 
nite religious  attitude.  God  was  for  them  a  giver  of 
freedom,  and  the  sting  of  evil  was  overcome.  Saint  Fran- 
cis and  his  immediate  disciples  were,  on  the  whole,  of 
this  company  of  spirits,  of  which  there  are  of  course  infi- 
oite  varieties.  Rousseau  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  writ- 
ing, Biderot,  B.  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  anti-chrtatian  movement  were 
of  this  optimistic  type.  They  owed  their  influence  to  a 
certain  authoritativeness  in  their  feeliug  that  Nature,  if 
you  will  only  trust  her  sufiSciently,  is  absolutely  good. 

It  ifl  to  be  hoped  that  we  all  have  some  friend,  perhapa 
more  often  feminiDe  than  masculine,  and  yoimg  than  old, 
whose  soul  is  of  this  sky-blue  tint,  whose  affinities  are 
rather  with  flowers  and  birds  and  all  enchanting  inno- 
cencies  than  with  dark  human  passions,  who  can  think 
no  ill  o£  man  or  God,  and  in  whom  religious  gladness, 
being  in  possession  from  the  outset,  needs  no  deliverance 
from  any  antecedent  burden. 

"  God  has  two  families  of  children  on  this  earth,"  says  Fran- 
cis W.  Newmnn,^  ^'- the  onre-horn  BM^i  the  twice-born.  "  &n^  thai 
once-borti  he  describes  as  foUowa :  *^  They  eee  God,  not  ae  ft 
strict  Judge,  not  as  a  Glorious  Potentate ;  but  ^  the  aniDia.ting 
Spirit  of  a  beautiful  harmoQioug  world,  Beneficent  and  Kind, 
Merciful  as  well  na  Pure.     The  same  characters  generally  hare 

'  TLe  Soul :  its  Sorrows  and  ita  AapirationB,  3d  edition,  18o2,  pp.  Sd,  91. 


no  DtetapbyBical  tendencieB:  they  do  not  look  bade  lobo  tliem- 
seKes.  U«nce  they  are  not  distressed  by  their  own  imperfec- 
lions;  yet  it  vould  be  absurd  to  caII  tbem  eelf-righteotis ;  for 
tbey  hardly  tliisk  of  themselves  at  all.  This  cluldlilce  quality 
of  their  nature  makes  the  opeDing  of  religion  very  happy  to 
them :  for  tbey  do  more  skriuk  from  God,  than  a  child  from  an 
emperor,  before  whom  the  pareat  trembles :  in  fact,  they  have 
ao  vivid  conception  of  any  of  the  qualities  in  which  the  severer 
Majesty  of  God  consists.'  He  is  to  them  the  impersonation 
of  Kiudness  and  Beauty.  They  read  his  character,  not  in 
the  disordered  world  of  man,  but  in  romantic  and  harmonious 
natore.  Of  human  eiii  they  know  perhaps  little  in  their  own 
heartland  not  very  much  in  the  world;  and  human  suffering 
does  but  meit  them  to  tenderness.  Thus,  when  they  approach 
God,  no  inward  diaturbanee  ensues;  and  without  being  aa  yet 
spiritual,  they  have  a  certain  oomplaoency  and  perhaps  romantic 
sense  of  excitement  in  their  simple  worBhip." 

In  the  Romish  Church  such  characters  find  a  more 
congenial  soil  to  grow  in  than  in  Protestantism,  whose 
Eaghions  of  feeling  have  been  set  hymindB  of  a  decidedly 
pessimistic  order.  But  even  in  Protestantism  they  have 
heen  abundant  enough;  and  in  its  recent  'liberal'  de- 
Telopmenta  of  UuitariamBm  and  latitudinarianism  gener- 
ally, minds  of  this  order  have  played  and  still  are  playing 
leading  aad  constructive  parts-  Emerson  himself  is  an 
admirable  example.  Theodore  Parker  is  another,  —  here 
are  a  couple  of  characteriatic  passages  from  Parker's  coi^ 
K^ndence.^ 

"  Orthodox  scholars  say :  *  In  the  heathen  classics  yon  find  no 
k«0MCiouBneB8  of  ain.'  It  is  very  true^ —  God  be  thanked  for  it. 
were  conscious  of  wrath,  of  cruelty,  avarice,  drunkenness, 
[bst,  dotb,  cowardice,  and  other  actual  vices,  and  struggled 
find  got  rid  of  the  deformities,  but  they  were  not  conacious  of 

'  I  once  fceard  s.  laijy  desdfibe  tbe  pleasore  it  gave  hep  to  thinlc  that  abe 
"conl-il  nlwivys  outldle  op  to  God." 
*  Joan  Weiss  :  Ufe  of  Theodore  Parker,  i.  162,  32. 
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' enmity  Hgamat  God,'  and  did  n^t  sit  down  and  wbiae  and  grona 
against  non-existeiit  «Til.  I  have  done  wroDg  things  enough  in 
my  life,  and  do  them  now ;  1  miss  the  mark,  draw  bow,  and 
try  again.  But  I  am  not  conacioua  of  hating  God,  or  man^  or 
right,  or  love,  and  I  know  there  is  much  '  health  in  me ' ;  and  in 
my  body,  even  now,  there  dwelleth  many  a  good  thing,  apite  of 
consumption  and  Saint  Paul."  In  another  letter  Parker  writes  : 
'^  I  Lave  swum  in  clear  swfiet  waters  all  my  days ;  and  i£ 
sometimes  they  were  a  little  cold,  and  the  stream  ran  adverse 
and  sometliing  rough,  it  was  never  too  strong  to  he  breasted  and 
swum  through.  From  the  days  of  earliest  boyhood,  when  I 
went  atnmbling  through  the  grass,  .  .  .  np  to  the  gray-bearded 
manhood  of  this  time,  there  is  none  but  haft  left  me  honey  in 
the  hive  of  memory  that  I  now  feed  on  for  present  delight 
When  I  recall  the  years  ...  I  am  filled  with  a  sense  of  sweet- 
nesa  and  wonder  that  aueli  little  things  can  make  a  mortal  so 
exceedingly  rich.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  chiefest  of  all 
my  delights  is  still  the  religions." 

Another  good  expression  of  tlie  *  once-born '  type  of 
consciousnesa,  developing  straight  and  natural,  with  ao 
element  of  morbid  compunction  or  crisis,  ia  contained  in 
the  answer  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  eminent 
Unitarian  preacher  and  writer,  to  one  of  Dt,  Starbuck's 
circulara,    I  quote  a  part  of  it :  — 

^'  I  observe,  with  profound  regret,  the  religions,  struggles 
which  come  into  many  biographies,  as  if  almost  essential  to 
the  formation  of  the  hero.  1  ought  to  speak  of  these,  to  say 
that  any  man  has  an  advantage,  not  to  be  estimated,  who  ia 
bom,  as  I  was,  into  a  family  where  the  religion  is  simple  and 
rational ;  who  is  trained  in  the  theory  of  such  a  religion,  so  that 
he  never  knows,  for  an  hour,  what  these  religious  or  irreligious 
Struggles  are.  I  always  knew  God  loved  me,  and  I  was  always 
grateful  to  him  for  the  world  he  placed  ma  in.  I  always  liked 
to  tell  him  so,  and  was  always  glad  to  receive  his  suggestions  to 
me.  ...  I  can  remember  perfectly  that  when  I  was  coming  to 
manhood,  the  half-philosophical  novels  of  the  time  had  a  deal 
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to  saj  about  the  ^oung  men  and  maideos  who  were  facing  tbe 
'problem  of  life.'  1  bad  no  idea  whatever  what  the  problem 
of  life  was.  To  live  mth  all  my  might  fieemed  to  me  easy ;  to 
laam  where  there  was  so  much  to  learn  seemed  pleasant  and 
St  of  coarse  ;  to  lend  a  hand,  if  one  had  a  chance,  uiitu- 
i;  and  if  one  did  this,  why,  he  enjoyed  life  because  be  could 
not  help  it,  and  without  proving  to  himself  that  he  ought  to  eu- 
ijpj  iu  ■  .  .  A  child  who  is  early  taught  that  he  is  God's  child, 
tiut  be  may  lire  and  move  and  have  his  being  in  God,  and  that 
lie  has,  therefore,  infinite  strength  at  hand  for  the  eanquering 
of  any  difliculty,  will  take  life  more  easily,  and  probably  will 
make  more  of  it,  than  one  who  is  told  that  be  is  bom  tlie  child 
of  wrath  and  wholly  incapable  of  good."  -* 

One  can  but  "recognize  in  such  writers  as  these  the 
presence  of  a  bemperameDt  oi^anically  weighted  on  the 
side  of  cheer  and  fatally  forbidden  to  linger,  as  those  of 
opposite  temperameat  linger,  over  the  darker  aspects  of 
the  univcTse.  In  some  individuals  optimism  may  be- 
come quflsi-pathological.  The  capacity  for  even  a  tran- 
sient sadness  or  a  momentary  humility  seems  cut  off 
from  them  as  by  a  kind  of  congenital  aniesthe^ia.^ 

'  STARBI7CK  :  Psychology  of  Religion,  pp-  305.  308. 

*  "I  know  Dot  towhat  physioAlUw^philoBcipheTS  will  Bome  itay  refer  tha 
(eeliiigs  of  melancholy.  For  inyHlf,  I  find  that  thcj  ore  tlie  most  Tolup- 
tnoiu  of  lill  sensatiouB,"  wnte§  Saint  Pierre,  aiid  acuordingly  he  devotes  a 
wnesof  ««ctioDB  of  Lis  ivork  on  Na,tur«  to  tbe  Plaiairs  de  la  RaJne,  Plniaira 
dea  Tombr-auxt  Huinea  de  Iel  Nature,  PlaifiirB  de  la  Solituido  —  each  iif  them 
more  optimistic  tba.n  the  last. 

This  fintling  of  a  luxury  io  woe  is  very  common  during  Kdoleaoenoe.  The 
tmlb-telling  Marie  Bastkirtseff  erpressea  it  well  :  — 

"I&  this  depression  and  dreadful  uninterrupted  HiiiFQrlng,  I  dun't  con- 
dBDiD  life.  On  thecoatrarv,  I  like  it  and  find  it  ^od.  Can  TDu1>elieT«  tt  7 
I  find  everything  good  and  pleasant,  even  my  tears,  my  grief.  I  enjoy 
weepiog,  I  enjoy  toy  d&ftp<air.  I  «iij&y  being  ciaBperated  and  Bad.  I  feel 
u  if  these  were  so  many  di»eraion»f  and  I  love  life  in  aplte  of  them  all.  I 
vuit  to  lire  an.  It  would  be.  crool  to  have  me  die  when  I  am  so  occommo- 
i*fa'ng.  I  cry,  I  grieve,  and  at  the  same  time  I  wn  pleRaed — no,  not 
€netiy  that  —  I  know  not  how  to  eipreaa  It.  But  everything  in  life  pleases 
a.1.    I  find  everything  agreeable,  and  iti  the  very  midst  of  my  prayers  for 


IXPiSIENCE 

'of  sQch  an  inabil-' 


■  £sciple,  Dr,  Bocke, 
aboat  outdoors  by  him- 
MM.lfce  AnrarB,  the  vistas  of 
mr^  aad  Iistettiog  to  the  birds, 
u  aJ]  the  hnndrecls  of  natural 
Me  thiQgs  gave  Iiim  a  pleasure 
Biowy  people.     Until  I  knew 
"it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
m  mmiit  absolute  happiness  from 
■■■  vaj  fond  of  flowers,  either  wild 
L    I  think  he  admired  lilacs  B.nd 
■■■k  ■  loees.     Perhaps,  indeed,  no  man 
d  m  wamy  thingis  and  disliked  £0  few  as 
i2  ■Anml  objects  seemed  to  have  a  charm 
»  jb4  Kiand»  seemed  to  please  him.     He 
A I  ba&Te  he  did  like)  all  the  men.  women, 
b^v  O^oveh  I  aever  knew  him  to  say  that  he 
r\  te  iBch  irho  knew  him  felt  that  be  liked  him 
!>  h»  Bed  others  also.    I  n^ver  kne^  him  to  argne 
'  epoke  about  money.     He  always  justi- 
I  jhj  f iillj   sometimes  quite  seriously,  thoBe  who 
elf  or  his  writings,  and  I  often  thought 
Aam*  in  the  opposition  of  enemies.     When  I 
kI.  losed  to  think  that  he  watched  himself,  and 
r  hb  ton^e  to  give  expresaion  to  fretfulness,  an- 
and  Temon^triince.     It  did  not  occur  to  me 
ffttl  these  mental  states  could  be  absent  in  him. 
•  ahMrration,  however,  I  satisfied  myself  that  such 
MtiMnriniiirnm  was  entirely  real.     He  never  spoke 
-  of  any  nationality  or  class  of  men,  or  time  in  the 
IT,  or  against  any  trades  or  occupations  —  not  even 
E^^  uiimalB,  ina^cts,  or  inanimate  things,  nor  any  o£  the 

g^  I  fai  nTself  hftpp;  nt  being  miBernble.  It  i«  not  I  wlio  undergo 
-*j  Wf  WMpB  RB(3  cpios  J  but  SOmethiDg  inHide  of  me  wliich  is 
lafW  of  it  all."     JonrniJ  de  Marie  Bastikirtseff,  i.  €7. 
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laws  of  aatare,  nor  any  of  the  reenlta  of  tlioae  laws,  such  aa  ill* 
Bess,  deformity,  aoil  death.  He  never  complained  or  grumhled 
eitber  at  the  weather,  pain,  illness,  or  aaythiog  else.  He  never 
Bwore.  He  oould  not  very  well,  since  he  never  spoke  in  anger 
&ad  apparently  never  was  angry.  Ha  never  exhibited  fear,  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  ever  felt  it."  ' 

TValt  Whitman  owes  his  importance  in  literature  to  the 
systematic  expulsioo  from  his  writings  of  all  contractile 
elements.  The  only  sentiments  he  allowed  himself  to 
express  were  of  the  expansive  order ;  and  he  expressed 
these  in  the  first  person,  not  as  your  mere  monstrously 
conceited  individual  might  so  express  them,  hut  vicari- 
ously for  all  men,  so  that  a  passionate  and  mystic  ontolo- 
gical  emotion  suffuses  his  words,  and  ends  hy  persuading 
tbe  reader  that  men  and  women,  life  and  death,  and  all 
things  are  divinely  good. 

Time  it  has  come  about  that  many  persons  to-<Iay 
regard  Walt  Whitman  as  the  restorer  of  the  eternal  natu- 
ral religion.  He  has  infected  them  with  his  own  love  of 
comrades,  with  his  own  gladness  that  lie  and  they  exist. 
Societies  are  actually  formed  for  his  cult ;  a  periodical 
organ  exists  for  its  propagation,  in  which  the  lines  of 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  are  aheady  beginning  to  be 
drawn  ;^  hymns  are  written  by  others  in  his  pecidiar 
prosody  ;  and  he  is  even  exphcitly  compared  with  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  not  altogether  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter. 

Whitmaji  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  *  pagan.'  The  word 
nowadays  means  sometimes  the  mere  natural  animal  man 
without  a  sense  of  sin  ;  sometimes  it  means  a  Oreek  or 
Roman  with  his  own  peculiar  religious  cODSciousness.     In 

'  B,  M.  Bl'CKE  :    CoHiqic  ConscioaSTiCBS,  pp.  18S-186,  al>riilg«4. 

*  I  refer  Co  Tbe  Caaservutor,  edited  hy  Uoraoe  Traubel,  and  poUialied 

Dootlil/  At  PhUadclplm. 
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neither  of  these  senses  does  it  fitly  defijie  this  poet.     Ha 
is  more  than  your  mere  animal  maa  who  has  Dot  tasted 
of  the  trt*  of  good  aud  evil.     He  is  aware  enoug^h  of  sin  ^ 
for  a  swagger  to  be  present  in  his  indifference  towards  it,  H 
a  conscious  pride  in  his  freedom  from  fiesions  and  con- 
tractions, which  your  genuine  pagan  in  the  tirst  sense  of  ^ 
the  word  would  never  show.  " 

"  I  could  tom  &ud  live  witL  MiimalB,  they  aj9  so  placid  and  self<oDtunod,         i 
I  stand  and  look  at  tbetn  luug  nad  long  ;  ^H 

Th«j  do  npt  Bw«at  &ad  whiuc  A\>Qtit  tlicit  ootidition.  ^| 

The;  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  ilark  and  weep  for  their  Bina. 
Not  one  is  dissatiaSed,  not  ana  ia  demented  mth  the  mBJU&  of  owmng 

thingi, 
Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  hu  kind  that  lived  thoasancU  of  years 

ago. 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  unbiipp;'  oyer  the  whole  oarth."  * 

No  natural  pagan  could  have  written  these  well-known 
Unes.  But  on  the  other  hand  Whitman  is  less  than  a 
Greek  or  Roman  ;  for  their  consciousness,  even  in  Ho- 
meric times,  was  full  to  the  brim  of  the  sad  mortality 
of  this  sunht  world,  and  such  a  consciousness  Walt  Whit- 
man resolutely  refuse*  to  adopt.  When,  for  example, 
Achilles,  about  to  sLiy  Lycaon,  Priam's  young  son,  hears 
him  sue  for  mercy,  he  stops  to  say  ;  —  ^| 

"  Ah,  friend,  thou  too  must  die ;  why  thqs  lamenteat  thou  ?  ~ 
Patrotlos  too    is   dead,  who  was  better  far  than    thou,  .  .  . 
Over  me  too  hang  death  and  forceful  fate.   There  cometU  mora 
or  eve  or  some  Boonday  when  my  life  too  some  man  shall  take 
in  battle,  whether  with  spear   he  amite,  or  arrow  from    the  ^ 
string." »  f 

Then  Achillea  savagely  severs  the  poor  boy's  neck  with 
his  sword,  heaves  him  by  the  foot  into  the  Scamander, 
and  calls  to  the  fishes  of  the  river  to  eat  the  white  fat  of 
Lycaon.     Just  as  here  the  cruelty  and  the  sympathy 

»  Song:  of  Myself,  32. 

■  nui4,  XXI,,  £.  Myen's  translatioiL. 


ring  trne,  and  do  not  mix  or  interfere  with  one  another, 
so  did  the  Greeks  and  Komaos  keep  all  their  sadnesses  and 
gladnesses  nnnungled  and  entire.  Instinctive  good  they 
did  nut  reckon  Bin  ;  nor  had  they  any  snch  desire  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  universe  as  to  make  th^m  insist,  as  so 
many  of  xi8  insist,  that  wliat  immediately  appears  as  evil 
must  be  '  good  in  the  making/  or  something  equally  in- 
genious. Good  was  good,  and  bad  just  bad,  for  the  earlier 
Greeks.  They  neither  denied  the  ills  of  nature,  —  Walt 
Whitman's  verse,  *  What  is  called  good  is  perfect  and 
what  is  called  bad  is  just  as  perfect/  would  have  been 
mere  silliness  to  thenij  —  nor  did  they,  in  order  to  escape 
from  those  ills,  invent '  another  and  a  better  world  '  of  the 
imagination,  in  which,  along  with  the  ills,  the  innocent 
goods  of  sense  woidd  also  find  no  place.  This  integrity 
of  the  instinctive  reactions,  this  freedom  from  all  moral 
sophistry  and  strain,  gives  a  pathetic  dignity  to  ancient 
pagan  feeling.  And  this  quality  Whitman's  outpourings 
hare  not  got.  HIb  optimism  is  too  voluntary  and  defi- 
ant ;  his  gospel  has  a  touch  of  bravado  and  an  affected 
twist,'  and  this  diminishes  its  effect  on  many  readers  who 
yet  are  well  disposed  towards  optimism,  and  on  the  whole 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  ia  important  respects  Whitman 
is  of  the  genuine  line^e  of  the  prophets. 

If,  then,  we  ^ve  the  name  of  healthy-mindeduess  to  the 
tendency  which  looks  on  all  things  and  sees  that  they  are 
^od,  we  find  that  we  must  distinguish  between  a  more 
involuntary  and  a  more  voluntary  or  systematic  way  of 
being  healthy-minded.    In  its  involuntary  variety,  healthy- 


■ " God  i>  Kfraid  of  met"  remmrked  ancli  a  titooio-optiinistio  friend  in 
iDj  pTeseiic«  one  morning'  vben  h-e  w&b  feeliog  pnrticnljut'ly  boartf  luid  ciui- 
dtniulio.  Tfafl  defiiuice  ot  tbe  phrue  showed  that  a  Cluistiiui  education 
in  bamility  etill  ruiJded  in  his  breiist. 
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mindedness  is  a  way  of  feeling  happy  about  thioga  im- 
mediately. In  its  systrematical  variety,  it  is  an  abstract 
way  of  conceiving  tilings  as  good.  Every  abstract  way  of 
conceiving  tbings  selects  some  one  aspect  of  tbemas  their 
essence  for  the  time  being,  and  disregards  the  other  as- 
pects. Systematic  healthy-min deduce,  conceiving  good  aa 
the  essential  and  universal  aspect  of  being,  deliberately 
excludes  evil  from  its  field  of  vision ;  and  although, 
when  thus  nakedly  stated,  this  might  seem  a  difficult  feat 
to  perform  for  one  who  is  intellectually  sincere  with  him- 
self and  hoaest  about  facts,  a  little  reflection  shows  that 
the  situation  is  too  complex  to  lie  open  to  so  simple  a 
criticism. 

In  the  first  place,  happiness,  like  every  other  emotional 
Btate,  has  blindnees  and  insensibility  to  opposiug  facts 
given  it  as  its  instinctive  weapon  for  self -protection 
E^ainst  disturbance.  When  happiness  is  actually  in  pos- 
session,  the  thought  of  evil  can  no  more  acquire  the  feel- 
ing of  reality  than  the  thought  of  good  can  gain  reality 
when  melancholy  rules.  To  the  man  actively  happy, 
from  whatever  cauae,  evil  simply  cannot  then  and  there 
be  believed  in.  He  must  ignore  it ;  and  to  the  bystander 
he  may  then  seem  perversely  to  shut  his  eyes  to  it  and 
hush  it  up. 

But  more  than  this :  the  hushing  of  it  up  may,  in  a 
perfectly  candid  and  honest  mind,  grow  into  a  deUherato 
religious  policy,  or  parii  -jiris-  Much  of  what  we  call 
evil  is  due  entirely  to  the  way  men  take  the  phenomenon. 
It  can  so  often  he  converted  into  a  bracing  and  tonio 
good  by  a  simple  change  of  the  sufferer's  inner  attitude 
from  one  of  fear  to  one  of  fight ;  its  sting  so  often  de- 
parts and  turns  into  a  relish  when,  after  vainly  seeking 
to  shun  it,  we  agree  to  face  about  and  bear  it  cheerfully, 
that  a  man  is  simply  bound  in  honor,  with  reference  to 
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JiDy  of  the  facts  that  seem  at  first  to  disconcert  his 
peace,  to  adopt  this  way  of  escape.  Refuse  to  admit 
their  badness ;  despise  their  power ;  ignore  their  pre- 
sence ;  turn  your  attention  the  other  way  j  and  so  far  as 
you  yourself  are  concerned  at  any  rate^  though  the  facts 
may  still  exist^  their  evil  character  exists  do  louger. 
Since  you  mate  them  evil  or  good  by  your  own  thoughts 
about  them,  it  ig  the  ruling  of  your  thoughts  which 
proves  to  be  your  principal  concern. 

The  deliberate  adoption  of  an  optimistic  turn  of  mind 
thus  makes  its  entrance  into  philosophy.  And  once  in, 
it  is  hard  to  trace  its  lawful  bounds.  Not  only  does  the 
baman  instinct  for  happiness,  bent  on  self-protection  by 
ignoring,  keep  working  in  ita  favor,  but  higher  inner 
ideals  have  weighty  words  to  say.  The  attitude  of  unhap' 
piness  is  not  only  painful,  it  is  mean  and  ugly>  What  can 
be  more  base  and  unworthy  than  the  pining,  puling, 
mumping  mood,  no  matter  by  what  outward  ills  it  may 
have  been  engendered  ?  What  is  more  injurious  to  oth- 
ers ?  What  less  helpful  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? 
It  but  fastens  and  perpetuates  the  trouble  which  occa- 
sioned it,  and  increases  the  total  evil  of  the  situation. 
At  all  cofitfl,  then,  we  ought  to  reduce  the  away  of  that 
mood  ;  we  ought  to  scout  it  in  ourselves  and  others,  and 
never  show  it  tolerance.  But  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
this  discipline  in  the  subjective  sphere  without  zealously 
emphasizing  the  brighter  and  minimizing  tbe  darker  as* 
pects  of  the  objective  sphere  of  things  at  the  same  time. 
And  thus  our  resolution  not  to  indulge  in  misery,  begin- 
ning at  a  comparatively  small  point  within  ourselves, 
may  not  stop  until  it  has  brought  the  entire  frame  of 
reality  under  a  systematic  conception  optimistic  enough 
to  be  congenial  with  its  needs, 
la  all  this  I  say  nothing  of  any  mystical   insight  or 


so 
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persuasion  that  the  total  frame  of  tbiugs  absolutely  must 
be  good.  Such  mystical  persuasion  plays  an  enormous 
part  in  the  history  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and 
yie  must  look  at  it  later  with  some  care.  But  -we  need 
not  go  so  far  at  present.  More  ordinary  non-mystical  con- 
ditions of  rapture  suffice  for  my  immediate  cuntention. 
All  invasive  moral  states  and  passionate  enthusiasms 
make  one  feelingless  to  evil  iu  some^  direction.  The 
common  penalties  cease  to  deter  the  patriot,  the  usual 
prudencea  are  flung  by  the  lover  to  the  winds.  When 
the  pasaiou  is  extreme,  suffering  may  actually  be  gloried 
in,  provided  it  be  for  the  ideal  cause,  death  may  lose  its 
6ting,the  grave  its  victory.  In  these  states,  the  ordinary 
contrast  of  good  and  ill  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
higher  deuouiination,  an  omnipotent  escitemeut  which 
engulfs  the  evil,  and  which  the  human  being  welcomes 
as  the  CTOwuiog  esperieuce  of  his  life.  This,  he  says,  is 
truly  to  live,  and  I  exult  in  the  heroic  opportunity  and 
adventure. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  healthy-mindeduess  as  a 
ireligious  attitude  h  therefore  consonant  with  important 
currents  in  human  nature,,  and  is  anything  but  absurd. 
In  fact,  we  all  do  cultivate  it  more  or  less,  even  when  our 
professed  theology  should  in  consistency  forbid  it.  We 
divert  our  attention  from  disease  and  death  as  much  as 
we  can  ;  and  the  slaughter-houses  and  indecencies  with- 
out end  on  which  our  hie  is  founded  are  huddled  out  of 
Mght  and  never  mentioned,  so  that  the  world  we  recog- 
nize officially  in  literature  and  in  society  is  a  poetic  fiction 
far  handsomer  and  cleaner  and  better  than  the  world  that 
really  is.' 

'  "  Ab  I  go  on  in  thia  life,  day  by  d&y,  I  beooma  m«r6  of  A-  b^wildcN'd 
child;  I  caDuot  get  used  to  tlias  world,  to  pracreation,  to  bereditj^  to  sigljt, 
to  hearing  J  th»  oommotiMt  things  are  a  burthen.    Th«  prim,  ablitented. 
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The  advance  of  liberalism,  so-called,  in  Christianity, 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  may  fairly  be  called  a  victory 
of  healthy-mindedness  within  the  church  over  the  morbid- 
ness with  which  the  oM  hell-fire  theology  was  more  har- 
moniously related.  We  have  now  whole  congregations 
whose  preacherBf  far  from  magnifying  our  consciousness 
of  sin,  seem  devoted  rather  to  making  little  of  it.  They 
ignore,  or  even  deny,  eternal  punishment,  and  iDBist  on 
the  dignity  rather  than  on  the  depravity  of  man,  They 
IcH^  at  the  continual  preoccupation  of  the  old'fashion«d 
Christian  with  the  salvation  of  hia  soul  as  something 
sickly  and  reprehensible  rather  than  admirable ;  and  a 
Banguine  and  '  muscular '  attitude,  which  to  our  Fore- 
fathers would  have  seamed  purely  heathen,  has  become 
in  tlieir  eyes  an  ideal  element  of  Ghristiau  character.  I 
am  not  asking  whether  or  not  they  are  right,  I  am  only 
pointing  out  the  change. 

The  pei^ons  to  whom  I  refer  have  still  retained  for  the 
most  part  th«ii  nominal  connection  with  Christianity^  in 
^ite  of  their  discarding  of  its  more  pessimistic  theologi- 
cb}  elements.  But  in  that  '  theory  of  evolution  '  which, 
gathering  momentum  for  a  century,  has  within  tlie  past 
twent}'-five  years  swept  so  rapidly  over  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, we  see  the  ground  laid  for  a  new  sort  of  religion  of 
Nature,  which  has  entirely  displaced  Christianity  from 
the  thought  of  a  large  part  of  our  generation.  The  idea 
of  a  universal  evolution  lends  itself  to  a  doctrine  of  gen- 
eral meliorism  and  progress  which  fits,  the  religious  needs 
of  the  healthy-minded  so  well  that  it  seems  almost  as  if 
it  might  have  been  created  for  their  use.  Accordingly 
we  find  *  evolutionism'  interpreted  thus  optimistieally  and 

polite  nirfaee  cf  life,  uid  th»  broad,  b&wdy,  and  orgiastic  —  or  mieniidia  — 
louiUtiana,  fona  a  spL-ctncla  t»  whlab  no  bablt  reoanciles  me."  B.  L. 
tamaov :  Letten,  ii.  355. 
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embraced  as  a  substitute  for  the  religion  they  were  born 
in,  by  a  multitude  of  our  contemporaties  who  have  either 
been  trained  scientifically,  or  been  fond  of  reading  pop- 
ular science,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  be  inwardly 
dissatisfied  with  what  seemed  to  them  the  harshness  and 
irrationahty  of  the  orthodox  Christian  scheme.  As  exam- 
ples are  better  than  descriptions,  1  will  quote  a  document 
received  in  answer  to  Professor  Starbuck's  circular  of  quea- 
tioHS.  The  writer's  state  of  mind  may  by  eoui'tesy  be 
called  a  religioOj  for  it  is  his  reaction  on  the  whole  nature 
of  things,  it  is  systematic  and  reflective,  and  it  loyally 
binds  him  to  certain  inner  ideals.  I  think  you  will  recog- 
nize in  him,  coarse-meated  and  incapable  of  wounded 
spirit  as  he  is,  a  sufficiently  familiar  contemporary  type. 

Qi  What  does  Religion  mean  to  you  ? 

A.  It  meana  notbiog  ;  and  it  seem^,  hO  far  as  I  can  observet 
useless  to  others,     I  am  aixty-BSTen  yeara  of  age  and  liave  re- 
sided in  X.  fifty  years,  and  have  been  in  busiaess   forty-five, 
coDsequeutly  I  have  eoine  little  expenence  o£  life  and  men,  an<l 
some  women  too,  and  I  find  that  the  most  religious  and  pious 
people  a-re  as  a  rule  those  most  lacking  in  uprightness  and  mo- 
rality.    The  men  who  do  not  go  to  church  or  have  amy  religious 
conrictions  are  the  best.     Frftying,  eiQging  of  hymus,  and  ser- 
moniziflg  are  pernicious  —  they  teach  us  to  rely  on  some  super- 
natural power,  when  we  ought  to  rely  on  ourselves.     1  leetotaUy^^ 
disbelieve  In  a  God.     The  God-idea  was  begotten  in  ignoranoej^f 
fear,  and  a  general  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  Nature.     If  1  were 
to  die  now,  being  in  a  healthy  condition  for  my  age,  both  men- 
tally a.nd  physically,  I  would  just  as  lief,  yes,  rather,  die  with  a       1 
hearty  enjoyment  of  music,  sport,  or  any  other  rational  j^astime, 
As  a  timepiece  stops,  we  die  —  there  being  no  immortaUty  in  ^_ 
either  case.  ^H 

Q.    WTiat  comes   before   your  mind  corresponding  to  the^^ 
words  God^  Heaven^  Angela,  etcf 

A.  Nothing  whatever.      I  am    a    man  without  a  religiotl. 
These  words  m^an  so  much  mythic  bosh. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  experieiicea  toAich  appeared  provi" 
dtiUialf 

A.  None  whatever.  There  ia  no  agency  of  the  superintend- 
iag  ktod.  A  little  judicious  obsarvatioa  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  scientific  law  will  convince  any  one  of  tbia  fact. 

Q,   WTutt  things  vtork  most  strongly  on  yoftf  ^motions  ? 

A.  Lively  songs  and  music;  Pinafore  instead  of  an  Oratoi-io. 
[  like  Scott,  Bums,  Byron,  Longfellow,  especially  Shake- 
iipeare,  etc-T  etc.  Of  aongs,  the  Star-spangled  Banner.  America, 
Uarseklluse,  and  all  moral  and  eoul-stirring  songs,  but  wishy< 
waehy  hymns  aro  my  detestation.  I  grefitly  enjoy  nature, 
especially  fine  weather,  and  until  within  a  few  years  used  to 
walk  Sundays  into  the  country,  tw«lve  mUes  often,  with  no 
fatigue,  and  bicycle  forty  or  fifty.  I  have  dropped  the  bicycle. 
I  never  go  to  church,  but  attend  lectures  when  there  are  any 
good  onee.  All  of  my  thoughts  and  cogitations  have  been  of 
a  healthy  and  cheerful  kind,  for  instead  of  doubts  nnd  fears  I 
Bee  things  as  they  are,  for  I  endeavor  to  adjust  myself  to  my 
environment.  This  I  regard  as  the  deepest  law.  Mankind 
is  a  progreaaive  animal.  I  am  satisfied  be  will  have  made  a 
great  advance  over  his  present  status  a  thousand  years  hence. 

Q.    What  is  your  notion  of  sin  f 

A.  It  aeems  to  me  that  sin  is  a  condition,  a  disease,  inciden- 
tal to  man'3  development  not  being  yet  advanced  enough. 
Morbidness  over  it  increaseB  the  disease.  We  should  think 
that  a  million  of  years  hence  equity,  justice,  and  mental  and 
physical  good  order  will  be  so  fixed  and  organized  that  no  one 
will  have  any  idea  of  evil  or  sin. 

Q^    XfTtat  ia  your  tftnpfrt/ment  ? 

A.  Nervo'tis,  active,  wide-awake,  mentally  and  phyaic&Uy. 
Sorry  that  Nature  compels  as  to  sleep  at  all. 

If  we  are  in  search  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart, 
dearly  we  nee4  not  look  to  tbig  brother.  His  content- 
meDt  with  the  finite  incases  him  like  &  lohster-^hell  and 
shields  him  from  all  morbid  repining  at  hia  distance  from 
the  Iniinite.  We  have  in  him  an  excellent  example  of  the 
optimism  which  may  be  encouraged  by  popular  science. 
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To  my  mind  a  coirent  far  more  important  and  inter* 
eatiug  religiously  than  that  vrhich  sets  in  from  natural 
science  towaids  healthj-mindedness  is  that  which  has 
recently  poured  over  America  and  seems  to  be  gathering 
force  every  day,  —  I  am  ignorant  what  foothold  it  may 
yet  have  acquired  in  Great  Britain,  —  and  to  which,  for 
the  sake  o£  Laving  a  brief  designation,  I  will  give  the 
title  of  the  '  Mind-cure  movement.'  There  are  various 
sects  of  this  '  New  Thought,"  to  use  another  of  the  names 
by  which  it  calls  itself ;  but  their  agreements  are  so  pro- 
found that  their  differences  may  be  neglected  for  my 
present  purpose,  and  I  will  treat  the  movement,  without 
apology,  as  if  it  were  a  simple  thing. 

It  is  a  deliberately  optimistic  scheme  of  life,  with  both 
a  speculative  and  a  practical  side.  In  its  gradual  develop 
ment  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  taken 
up  into  itself  a  number  of  contributory  elements,  and  it 
must  now  be  reckoned  with  aa  a  genuine  rehgious  power. 
It  has  reached  the  stage,  for  example,  when  the  demand 
for  its  literature  is  great  enough  for  insincere  stuff, 
mechanically  produced  for  the  market,  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  suppLied   by  publishers, — a  phenomenon 


never 


observed,  I  imagine,  until  a  religion  has  got  well  past, 
its  earliest  insecure  beginnings. 

One  of  the  doctrinal  sources  of  Mind-cure  is  the  four 
Gospels;  another  is  Emersonianism  or  New  England  tran- 
scendentalism ;  another  is  Berkeleyan  idealism;  another ^j 
is  spiritism,  with  its  messages  of  'law'  and  *  progress  *^H 
and  '  development ' ;  another  the  optimistic  popular  sci-       { 
ence  evolutionism  of  which  I  have  recently  spoken  ;  and, 
finally,  Hinduism   has  contributed  a  strain.     But  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  mind-cure  movement 
is  an  inspiration  much  more  direct.     The  leaders  in  thia^^fl 
faith  have  had  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  all-saving  power ^^ 
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of  healthy-minded  attitudes  as  such,  in  the  conquering" 
^(sicy  of  courage,  hope^  and  trust,  and  a  correlative 
eontempt  for  doubt,  fear,  ■worry,  and  8^  nervously  pre- 
ewtionary  states  of  mind.'  Their  belief  has  in  a  gea- 
erali  way  been  corroborated  by  the  practical  experience  o£ 
their  disciples  ;  and  this  experience  forms  to-day  a  masa 
imposing  in  amount. 

The  blind  have  been  made  to  see,  the  halt  to  walk ; 
lifelong  invalids  have  had  their  health  restored,  The 
moral  fruits  have  been  no  less  remarkable.  The  deliber- 
ate adoption  of  a  healthy-minded  attitude  has  proved  pos- 
sible to  many  who  never  supposed  they  had  it  'm  them ; 
regeaeration  of  character  has  gone  on  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  and  cheerfulness  has  been  restored  to  countless 
homes.  The  indirect  influence  of  this  has  been  great. 
The  mind-oure  principles  are  beginning  so  to  pervade 
the  air  that  one  catches  thetr  spirit  at  second-hand. 
One  hears  of  the  '  Gospel  of  Relaxation,^  of  the  *  Don't 
Worry  Movement,"  of  people  who  repeat  to  themselves, 
'  Youth,  health,  vigor  I '  when  dressing  in  the  morning, 
as  their  motto  for  the  day.  Complaints  of  the  weather 
are  gettingf  to  be  forbidden  in  many  hotLseholds ;  and 
more  and  more  people  are  recognizing  it  to  be  bad  form 
to  speak  of  disagreeable  sensations,  or  to  make  much  of 
the  ordinary  inconveniences  and  ailments  of  life.  These 
general  tonic  effects  on  public  opinion  would  be  good 
even  if  the  more  striking  results  were  non-existent.  But 
the  latter  abound  so  that  we  can  a£ford  to  overlook  the 


'  ' CantioiiarT'  Veraea  for  Children' :  this  tiiXe  ot  a  moah  used  worlt,  pn\> 
lulled  earlj  in  tbe  nineteenth  century,  abowB  bow  far  the  muse  cf  enuigelieol 
fntciUiitiBi]]  in  Eogland,  nith  hct  mind  fixe<l  od  tbe  idea  of  danger,  had 
■tlut  drifted  away  from  the  original  goepfl  freedom.  Mind-cure  might 
lie  hrit&j  cdllbd  a  reaction  against  all  that  religion  of  ahronia  anxiety  wLich 
muked  the  earlier  part «[  oar  oentury  Id  tbe  eraDgelioftl  oiroles  at  England 
ud  Ameriea. 
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innuiuerable  failureB  aud  Bell-deceptions  that  are  luised 
in  with  them  (for  in  everything  human  faUure  i&  &  matter 
of  course),  and  we  can  also  overlook  the  verbiage  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  mind-cure  literature,  some  of  which  is 
80  moonstruck  with  optimism  and  so  vag'uely  expressed 
that  an  academically  ti-ained  iutellect  fiiidB  it  almost  im- 
possible  to  read  it  at  all. 

The  plain  fact  remains  that  the  spread  of  the  move- 
ment has  been  due  to  practical  fruits,  and  the  extremely 
practical  turn  of  character  of  the  American  people  has 
never  been  better  shown  than  by  the  fact  that  this,  their 
only  decidedly  original  contribution  to  the  systematio 
philosophy  of  hfe,  should  be  so  intimately  knit  up  with 
concrete  therapeutics.  To  the  importance  of  mind-cure 
the  medical  and  clerical  professions  in  the  United  States 
are  beginning,  though  with  much  recalcitrancy  and  pro- 
testing, to  open  their  eyee.  It  is  evidently  bound  to 
develop  still  farther,  both  speculatively  and  practically, 
and  its.  latest  writers  are  far  and  away  the  ablest  of  the 
group.'  It  matters  nothing  that,  Just  as  there  are  hosts 
of  persons  who  eamiot  pray,  so  there  are  greater  hosts 
■who  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  influenced  by  the  mind- 
curers'  ideas.  For  our  immediate  purpose,  the  important 
point  is  that  so  large  a  number  should  exist  who  can  be 
Bo  influenced.  They  form  a  psychic  ^e  to  be  studied 
with  respect,' 

'  I  refer  to  Mr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  and  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  espcciallj  the 
fonneT.  Mr,  Dreaaer's  warlu  are  publiahad  b^^  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ftnd  London ;  Mr.  WwhL'b  by  Lee  &  She|rard,  Boston. 

'  Lesl  my  own  Lestimany  be  Buspected,  I  will  quote  B.nathcr  roporter,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Goddard,  of  Clark  Univeraity,  whoa*  theaU  on  ■•  the  Effects  of  Mind 
on  Body  as  evidenced  by  Faith  Cures  "  is  [)ublia!h«d  in  the  Aiaerican  Jonr- 
nal  of  PByohology  for  1S99  (vol.  x.).  Tbis  critic,  after  a  wide  Btody  of  the 
fattta,  eanclud«i  that  the  <ureB  by  niind-cur&  eriet,  but  ue  in  no  reipeet 
different  from  those  now  ofEtciailj  recogniud  in  niedioine  as  curea  ly  :sug- 
geotivn ;    and  the  end  of  bit  esBa;  contains  an  interesiting  physiological 


To  come  now  to  a  little  eloaer  quarters  with  their 
ereeJ.  Tbe  fuudameota]  pillar  on  which,  it  rests  is 
nothing  more  than  the  geueral  basis  of  all  religions 
experience,  the  fact  that  man  haa  a  dual  nature,  and  is 
connected  with  two  spheres  of  thought,  a  shallower  and 
a  profoimder  sphere,  in  either  of  which  he  may  leam  to 
live  more  hahitually.  The  shallower  and  lower  sphere  is 
that  of  the  fleshly  sensations,  instincts,  and  desires,  of 
egotism,  doubt,  and  the  lower  personal  interests.  But 
whereas  Christian  theology  has    always  considered  fro- 

rpecut&tion  a&  to  tLfl  vhj  id  whicli  the  saggegtive  idena  ma;  work  (p.  67  of 
the  reprint).  As  regards  the  geticrol  pbeaometmn  of  mental  cure  itself, 
Dr-  Godd&rd  writes  :  "Id  spite  of  tbe  aerere  -criliciiam  we  hnve  iaaAe  of 
reporLs  of  core,  there  Etill  remains  a  Ysi&i  ftmDUDt  of  material,  sbowing  a 
powe^fuJ  iaJlii«'Uee  of  tbe  tnitid  tu  diieuie.  Many  enfiea  bto  of  dific&sM  that 
bAT«  been  diHgooaed  and  treated  bj  t)ic  bcs-t  physicians  of  tbe  cauotiy,  ar 
iritieb  promifieDt  ho9.pitals  have  tried  their  baud  at  -curing,  but  williout  buc- 
tttt-  People  of  culture  aod  education  have  been  treated  by  tliia  metht>4 
mth  Mtisf&ctory  results-  Diseaaes  of  long  standing  have  been  ameliorated, 
■ad  cveD  cared.  .  .  .  We  huTo  tmced  the  tnantal  (•Icment  tliroug-h  pTimi- 
tire  mediciae  aod  foIk-mcdicine  of  to-day,  patent  medicine,  Aiid  witcbi'r&(t. 
We  are  cojiTinced  tluLt  it  \i  iaipossible  to  account  for  tbe  exifltenee  of  tlicse 
[knctieeB,  if  tbej  did  not  cure  disease,  and  that  if  tbcy  eured  diseaM,  it 
must  hare  been  tbe  mant^  element  that  was  efiectire-  The  same  nrgU' 
meat  appUes  to  tbose  modem  schools  of  meatal  tberapentios  =-  t)ivine 
Healittjf  ftud  Cbriatiiua  Science.  It  'a  hazily  conceivH.ble  thftt  the  large  lM>dy 
of  inteUigeot  people  who  compriae  tbe  body  known  dutinetiTely  as  Mental 
ScieotiBts  shoild  conticne  to  eiist  if  the  whole  thing  were  n  deluBioo.  It  la 
not  a  tbiag  of  a  day  ;  it  ia  uvi  coii6Ded  to  a  few  ;  it  ia  not  local.  It  is  true 
ibat  many  failures  are  recorded,  but  that  only  adds  to  the  argument.  There 
aunt  be  uisiiy  and  striking  sufleesaes  to  eounterhalatice  the  Fnilures,  otber- 
wiae  tbe  failarcs  would  bare  ended  the  delusion.  .  .  .  Chriatinn  Science, 
Dirine  Healing,  or  Menial  Scienee  do  not,  and  never  can  in  the  rery  natnre 
of  things,  care  all  diseaaeB.  ;  neveFtbelesB,  the  pm«tical  Applicntiuns  of  the 
general  priaciplea  of  tbe  broadest  mental  science  will  tend  to  prerent 
dinaw.  .  .  .  We  do  find  sufScient  evidenco  to  convince  ua  that  the  proper 
Kfbvn  in  menUl  attitude  woald  relieve  bmiiy  a  eufferer  of  ills  that  the 
Rrjioary  pbj^iciaa  cannot  toncb  ;  would  eren  delay  the  approach  of  death 
[0  miuiy  a  Tiotim  beyond  tbe  pow-er  of  abaoliite  cure,  and  the  faithfal 
adherence  to  a  Inter  philosophy  of  life  will  keep  many  a  man  w^ll,  end 
give  the  doctor  time  to  devote  to  aUeviating  ills  that  aie  onpreveDtable  " 
(pp.  S3,  34  of  reprint). 
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wardness  to  be  the  essential  vice  of  tliis  part  of  Lumaa 
nature,  the  miQd-curerB  say  that  the  mark  of  the  beast 
in  it  ia  fear  ;  and  tliis  is  what  gives  such  aa  entirely  new 
religious  turn  to  their  persuasion. 

•*  Fear,"  to  quote  a  writer  of  the  school,  "  has  had  ita  uses  m 
the  evolutionary  procesH,  and  seems  to  constitute  the  whole  of 
forethoug:bt  m  moat  animals  ;  but  that  it  should  remain  any 
part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  human  civilized  life  ia  an 
absurdity.  I  find  that  the  fear  element  of  forethought  is  not 
atunulating  to  those  more  civilized  perBOns  to  whom  duty  and 
attraction  are  the  natural  motives,  but  is  wtiakening  and  deter- 
rent.  Aa  soon  as  it  becomes  unnecessary,  fear  becomes  a  posi> 
tive  deterrent,  and  should  be  entirely  removed,  as  dead  flesh  ia 
removed  from  living  tissue.  To  aasist  in  the  analysis  of  fear, 
and  in  the  denunciation  of  its  expressions,  I  have  coined  the 
word  fearthovght  to  stand  for  the  unprofitahle  element  of  fore- 
thought, and  have  defined  the  word  '  worry  ^  as  fearthouglu  in 
contradistinction  to  forethought.  I  have  also  defined  fear- 
thought  as  the  self-imposed  or  self -permitted  suggestion  of 
tn/enoWfy,  in  order  to  place  it  where  it  really  belongs,  in  the 
category  of  harmful,  unnecessary,  and  therefore  not  respectabld 
things. "  ^ 

The  '  misery-habit,'  the  '  martyr-habit/  engendered  by 
the  prevalent '  fearthought,'  get  pungent  criticism  from 
the  mind-cure  writers  :  — - 

"  Coasiiler  for  a  mometit  the  habits  of  life  into  which  we  are 
bom.  There  are  certain  social  conventions  or  customs  and 
alleged  requirements,  there  is  a  theological  bias,  a  general  view 
of  the  world.  There  are  conaervative  idea*  in  regard  to  our 
early  traialng,  our  education,  marriage,  and  occupation  in  life. 
Following  close  upon  thiB,  there  is  a  long  serieaof  anticipations, 
namely,  that  we  shall  suffer  certain  children's  diseases,  diseases 
of  middle  life,  and  of  old  age ;  the  thought  that  we  shall  grow 

'  HoRA'CB  Fletcher  ;  HappinaiB  aa  found  in  PorethonglLt  minus  Fear* 
tbong^bt,  Mectioulture  Series,  ii.  Cliicngo  luid  New  York,  Stone,  1897,  pp. 
gl-M,  abridged. 
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old, lose  our  facottieB,  a.uA  again  become  childlike;  while  crown- 
ing all  is  the  fear  of  dentli.  Then  there  is  a  long  line  of 
puticular  fears  and  trouble-bearing  expectations,  such,  for 
example,  as  ideas  associated  with  cettaiu  articles  of  food,  tbe 
dread  of  the  east  wind,  th«  terroFS  of  hot  weather,  the  acbes 
and  pains  assooiated  with  cold  weather,  the  fear  of  catoliiog 
cold  if  oDe  sits  in  a  draught,  the  coming  of  hay-fever  upon  the 
14th  of  Angust  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  list  of  fears,  dreads,  worriments.,  anxieties,  anticipations, 
expectations,  pessitaisms,  morbidities,  and  the  whole  ghostly 
tmin  of  fateful  sliapes  which  our  feJlow-meD,  and  espfrcially 
physicians,  are  ready  to  help  us  conjure  up,  an  array  worthy  to 
rank  with  Bradley's  '  oneaithty  ballet  of  bloodless  categories.' 

"Yet  this  is'  not  all.  This  vast  array  is  swelled  by  innumer- 
able volunteers  from  daily  life,  —  the  fear  of  accident,  the  poa- 
ubility  of  calamity,  the  loss  of  property,  the  chance  of  robbeiy, 
of  fire,  or  the  outbreak  of  war.  Asd  it  is  Dot  deemed  sufBcient 
to  fear  for  ourselves.  When  a  friend  is  taken  ill,  we  must 
forthwith  fear  the  worst  and  apprehend  death.  If  one  meets 
with  sorrow  .  .  .  sympathy  meaaa  to  enter  Into  and  ioorease 
the  suffering."  ^ 

"Man,"  to  quote  another  writer,  "often  has  fear  stamped 
upon  him  before  his  entrance  into  the  Outer  world ;  be  is  reared 
in  fear  ',  all  his  Life  la  passed  in  bondage  to  fear  of  disease  and 
death,  and  thus  his  whole  mentality  becomes  cramped,  limited, 
and  depressed,  and  his  body  follows  its  shrunken  pattern  and 
specification.  .  ,  .  Think  of  the  millions  of  sensitive  and  respon- 
Bive  Boula  among  our  ancestors  who  have  been  under  the  domin- 
ioD  of  auch  a  perpetual  nightmare!  Is  it  not  surprising  that 
health  exists  at  all?  Nothing  hut  the  boundless  divine  love, 
exuberance,  and  vitality,  constantly  poured  in,  even  though 
nnoonscionsly  to  us,  could  in  some  degree  neutralise  such  an 
ocean  of  morbidity."'^ 

Although  the  disciples  of  the  mind-cure  often  use 
Christian    terminology,  one   sees   from  such   quotations 

>  H.  W.  DRE8BEB :  Voices  of  Freedom,  New  York,  1909,  p.  58. 
*  Hemcy  Wood  :  Idesl  Suggealion  through  Meutal  Fbotngraphy,  Bostan, 
ISdO,  p.  5i. 
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how  widely  their  notion  of  the  £aU  o£  man  diverges  from 
that  of  ordinary  ChristiaiiB.^ 

Their  notion  of  man's  higher  nature  is  hardly  less 
divergent,  being  decidedly  pantheistic.  The  spiritual  in 
man  appears  in  the  miad-cure  philosophy  as  partly  con- 
scious, but  chiefly  subconscious ;  and  through  the  sub- 
conscious part  of  it  we  are  already  one  with  the  Divine 
without  any  miracle  of  grace,  or  abrupt  creation  of  a 
new  inner  man.  As  this  view  is  variously  expressed  by 
different  writers,  we  find  in  it  traces  of  Christian  mysti* 
cism,  of  transoendeutal  idealism,  of  vedantism,  and  of 
the  modern  psychology  of  the  subliminal  self.  A  quota- 
tion or  two  will  put  us  at  the  central  point  of  view :  — 

"  The  great  central  fact  of  the  univeTae  ]s  that  spirit  of  infi. 
nite  life  and  power  that  is  back  of  all,  that  manifestB  itself  in 
and  tlirougli  all.  This  spirit  of  infinite  life  and  power  that  is 
back  of  all  is  what  1  call  God.  1  care  not  what  term  you  may 
use,  be  it  Kindly  Light,  Providence,  the  Over-Soiil,  Omnipo- 

'  Whether  it  differs  §o  innch  from  Chriat's  own  notion  U  for  the  eiegeU 
iatfl  to  decide.  AccordiDg  to  Harnouk,  Jeaui  felt  about  ovil  imd  discau 
much  as  our  miad-curcra  do.  "  What  la  the  aiuwer  irhicli  Jeans  aeoda  to 
John  the  Baptist  ?  ^' Bska  Hornack,  aDd  saj-s  it  is  tbis  :  "'Tho  blind  see, 
uid  the  Ifime  wiUk,  tho  l^pera  are  clegjued,  and  the  deaf  hear,  tha  d«Ad  riM 
op,  and  the  gfOApel  i^  preached  to  the  poor.'  That  ia  tbe  '' cumiDg'  of  the 
kingdom,' or  rather  in  th'S^e  saving  works  the  kiogdcMn  »  already  there. 
By  the  DVercoming  ajid  removal  of  misery,  of  need,  of  sbckne;*,  l>y  ihtn 
actual  effects  John  u  to  see  that  the  new  time  haa  arrived.  The  oaating 
out  of  d«vilB  is  oqIj  a  part  of  this  work  of  redemption,  bat  Jems  painli  M 
&M  a*  the  nen^i  and  aetil  of  hi*  mission.  Thus  to  the  wretcLed,  '■■t:k,  aqij 
poor  did  he  addreu  himself,  hot  not  ae  a  moralist,  and  without  a  trace  oi 
eeutimentalism.  H«  never  makes  groups  and  departDients  of  tbe  ilia  ;  he 
nevei  spanda  tinne  in  asking  whatber  tbe  sick  one  '  deBerrea'  "^  to  be  cured  ; 
and  it  nerer  occurs  to  him  to  sympathizo  with  the  pnia  ot  tbe  death.  He 
nowhere  at.yt  that  slekneas  ia  a  beneficent  infliction,  and  that  evil  haa  a 
healthy  use.  No,  he  calls  eickneas  sicknesa  and  health  health.  All  evil, 
all  wretehednessj  is  for  him  something  dreadful ;  it  is  of  the  great  kingdom 
ef  Satan  ;  but  he  fcela  the  power  of  the  Saviour  withtn  hint,  H&  kbOWl 
that  advanee  is  possible  only  when  weakness  is  overcome,  when  sickness  is 
duuId  well."     Das  WeMD  des  Cbristenthntiis,  1900,  p.  39. 
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KK  tgned  a  ragaid  to  tbe  gm&t  c«ntnJ  fart  ttaelf.  God  tlico 
fills  tbe  muTCsB*  alooe,  so  Uutt  all  U  fmin  lluu  and  id  Him, 
and  than  is  notfau^  that  b  oatside.  He  t»  the  life  of  our  life, 
our  TtTj  life  itself.  We  asn  partakers  of  tbe  life  of  Uod  ;  and 
tiimtgfa  ire  differ  from  Him  in  that  we  are  iDdiTidiialiuHl  npiritoi 
vhile  He  13  the  Infinite  Spirit,  ittcludiug  us,  u  wl>11  iis  all  oIm 
twwiii*',  ^t  )□  essence  tbe  life  of  God  and  tbe  life  cd  man  are 
identically'  tbe  same,  and  so  are  one.  Tliey  differ  not  in  osseuoe 
or  qnality^ ;  tbey  differ  in  degree. 

"  Tbe  great  central  fact  in  hantao  life  i»  tbe  oivunng  into  a 
oooacious  yitaJ  realization  of  our  oneness  with  this  Intiniti*  Life^ 
and  tiie  opening  of  onrselres  fuUy  to  this  divine  iutluw.  In 
just  tbe  degree  that  we  come  into  a  consoioua  reatJziition  of  our 
oneness  with  tbe  Infinite  Life^  and  ojken  ourselves  to  tlii«  divine 
inSow,  do  we  actualize  in  ourselves  tbe  qualities  und  power* 
of  tlio  InBnibe  Life,  do  we  make  ourselves  channels  through 
which  the  Infinite  InteUigenoe  and  Power  can  work.  lu  just 
the  degree  in  which  you  realize  joiir  oneness  with  the  lufittito 
Spirit,  you  will  exchange  dis-eaao  for  ease,  inliamiony  fop  har- 
moDf,  suffering  and  pain  for  aliounding  hedth  and  atretigth. 
To  recognize  our  own  divinity,  and  our  intimate  relation  to  tho 
Univeraal,  ia  to  attach  the  bt^lts  of  our  machinery  to  the  power- 
houae  of  the  Universe.  One  need  remain  in  holJ  no  lontjer  thnii 
one  chooses  to  ;  we  can  rise  to  any  heaven  we  ourselvoa  cHoom  ; 
and  when  we  choose  no  to  rise,  all  the  higher  powers  uf  tlie 
UiUTarse  combine  to  help  ua  heavenward."  ' 

Let  me  now  pass  £rom  these  abstracter  statemonts  to 
Bome  more  concrete  accounts  of  experience  with  tho 
mind-cure  religion.  I  have  many  answers  from  corre* 
Bpondents  —  the  only  difficulty  is  to  choose.  Tho  first 
two  wbom  1  shall  quote  are  my  personatl  fiiends.  One  of 
them,  a  woman,  ■writing-  as  follows,  expressea  -well  the 
feeling  of  continuity  with  the  Infinite  Power,  by  which 
all  mind'^ure  disciples  are  inspired. 

>  R.  W.  Tbete;  In  Tune  with  tie  Iiifluite,  26Ht  tbMlwi,  N.  T.,  180ft 
I  lure  strung  scattered  pi«MB||:ei  togetlier 
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*'  The  first  anderlying  cause  oC  all  eickneas,  weakness,  of 
deprBSBion  is  tho  human  sense  of  tepanitcness  froru  tliat 
Divine  Energy  which  we  call  God.  The  soul  which  can  feel 
and  affirni  in  serene  but  jubilant  confidence,  as  did  the  Nazi^ 
rene  :  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one,'  baa  do  furtlier  need  of  healer„ 
or  of  bealiDg.  This  is  the  wb&le  truth  in  a  nutehell,  and  other 
fonndation  for  wholeness  can  do  man  lay  than  this  fact  o£ 
impregna.ble  divine  union.  Disease  can  oo  longer  attack  one 
whose  feet  ase  planted  on  this  rock,  who  feek  hourly,  tnometitly. 
the  influx  q£  the  Deific  Breath.  If  one  with  Omnipotence,  how 
can  wearinesiS  eUt«r  tb«  coosciouBneas,  how  iUuesa  assail  that 
indomitable  spark  ? 

*''Thi8  possibility  of  annulling  forever  the  law  of  fatigue  baa 
been  abundantly  proven  in  my  own  case;  for  my  earlier  Ufa 
bears  a  record  of  many,  many  yeara  of  bedridden  invalidism, 
with  spine  and  lower  limbs  paralyzed.  My  thoughts  were  no 
more  impure  than  they  are  to-day,  although  my  belief  in  the 
neceseity  of  illness  waa  dense  and  utienlightened :  but  since  my 
resurrection  in  the  flesh,  I  have  worked  as  a  healer  unoeasingly 
for  fourteen  years  without  a  vacation,  and  can  truthfully  assert 
that  I  have  never  known  a  moment  of  fatigue  or  pain,  although 
coming  in  touch  constantly  with  excessive  weakness,  illness,  and 
disease  of  all  kinda.  For  how  can  a  oonaoious  part  of  Deity  be 
sick  ?  —  since  *  Greater  h  he  that  ia  vntK  U3  than  all  that  c&a 
dtrive  against  us.'" 

Mj  second  correspondent,  also  a  woman)  sends  me  the 
following  statement :  — 

"  Life  seemed  difficult  to  m*  at  one  time.  I  was  always  breafc- 
inff  down,  an4  hod  several  attacks  of  what  ia  called  nervous 
prostration,  with  terrible  insomnia,  being  on  the  verge  of  insan* 
il^ ;  besides  baving  many  other  troubles,  especially  of  the 
digestive  organs.  I  had  been  sent  away  from  home  in  charge 
of  doctors,  had  taken  all  the  narcotics,  stopped  all  work,  been 
fed  np,  and  in  fact  knew  alt  the  doctors  within  reach.  But 
I  never  recovered  permanently  till  this  New  Thought  took  pos^ 
session  of  me. 

*'  I  think  tbat  the  one  thing  which  impressed  me  most  was 
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Uaraiag  the  fact  that  we  must  be  iu  absolutely  cocatant  relatioD 
w  meotal  touch  (tliis  v/ord  is  to  me  very  expreasivo)  witb  that 
essence  of  life  wliich  [lentieates  all  and  which  wa  call  God. 
This  is  almost  UDrocognizuble  unless  we  live  it  into  ourselves 
actuaily,  that  is,  by  a  constant  tiiraing  to  the  very  innermost, 
deepest  cousciousneaa  of  our  real  selves  or  of  God  in  ua,  for 
illumiuation  from  within,  just  as  we  turn  to  the  sun  for  light, 
warmth,  and  inrigoration  without.  When  yoa  do  this  conr 
scioosly,  Tealizing  that  to  turn  inward  to  the  light  within  yoa 
t&  to  live  in  the  pr&aence  of  God  or  your  divine  self,  you  soon 
discover  the  unre^ity  of  tlie  objects  to  which  you  have  hitherto 
be«3i  turning  and  which  have  engrossed  you  without. 

"  I  have  come  to  disregard  the  meaning  of  this  attitude  for 
bodily  health  as  sitch,  because  that  comes  of  itself,  as  an  iaci- 

Ed«ntal  result,  and  cannot  be  found  by  an;  special  mental  act  or 
jleeire  to  have  it,  beyond  that  general  attitude  of  mind  I  have 
referred  to  above.  That  which  we  usually  make  the  object  of 
life,  those  outer  tilings  we  are  all  so  wildly  seeking,  which  we 
so  often  live  and  die  for,  but  which  then  do  not  give  us  peace 
and  happiness,  thtiy  should  all  come  of  themselves  as  acc«ssory, 
and  a&  the  mere  outcome  or  natural  result  of  a  far  higher  life 
■unk  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  spirit.  This  life  iathe  real  seek- 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  desire  for  his  supremacy  in  oar 
hearts,  so  that  all  else  comes  as  that  which  shall  be  "■  added 
unto  you'  —  as  quite  incidental  and  as  a  Burprise  to  ns,  per- 
haps i  and  yet  it  ia  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  perfect  poise 
in  the  very  centre  of  our  being. 

'*  When  I  say  that  we  commonly  make  the  object  of  OUT  life 
that  which  we  should  not  work  for  primarily,  I  mean  many 
things  which  the  world  considers  praiseworthy  and  excellent, 
snch  as  success  in  business,  fame  as  author  or  artist,  physician 
or  lawyer,  or  renown  in  philanthropic  undertakings.  Such 
things  should  be  results,  not  objects.  I  would  also  include 
pleasures  of  many  kinds  which  seem  harmless  and  good  at  the 
time,  and  are  pursued  because  many  accept  them  —  I  mean 
conventionalities,  sociabilities,  and  fashions  in  their  various  de- 
velopment, these  being  mostly  approved  by  the  masses,  although 
they  may  be  unreal,  and  even  unhealthy  auperfluitiea." 
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Here  i»  another  case,  more  concrete,  also  that  of  a 
woman.  I  read  you  these  cases  without  comment, — they 
expresjs  so  macy  varieties  of  the  state  of  miud  we  are 
studying. 

"  I  had  beeii  a  sufferer  from  my  childhood  till  my  fortieth 
year.  [DetailB  of  Ul-health  are  given  which  J  omit.]  I  had 
been  in  VermaQt  several  montLs  hoping  for  good  from  the 
change  of  air,  but  8163(1117  growing  weaker,  when  one  da.y  diir* 
iog  the  latter  part  of  October,  while  resting  in  the  afternoon, 
I  suddenly  heard  aa  it  were  theae  words:  'You  will  be  healed 
and  do  a  work  you  never  dreamed  of.'  These  worda  were 
impressed  upon  my  mind  with  such  power  I  said  at  once  that 
only  God  eoold  have  put  them  there.  I  believed  them  in  spita 
of  myself  and  of  my  suffering  and  weakness,  which  continued 
until  Chriatmas,  when  I  returned  to  Boston.  Within  two 
days  a  young  friend  offered  to  take  me  to  a  mental  healer  (this 
was  January  7,  1881).  The  healer  said  :  '  There  ia  nothing 
but  Mind  ;  we  are  expressions  of  the  One  Mind ;  body  is  otdy 
a  mortal  belief ;  as  a  man  thiok&th  so  is  he.'  I  could  not  ac- 
cept all  she  said,  but  I  translated  all  that  was  there  for  me  in 
this  way :  '  There  is  nothing  but  God :  1  am  created  by  Hun, 
and  am  absolutely  dependent  upon  Him  ;  mind  ia  given  me  to 
use  ;  aud  by  just  so  muoh  of  it  aa  I  will  put  upon  the  thought 
of  right  action  m  body  I  shall  be  lifted  out  of  bondage  to  my 
ignorance  and  fear  and  past  experience.'  That  day  I  eom- 
menced  accordingly  to  take  a  little  of  every  food  provided  for 
the  family,  constantly  saying  to  myself ;  '  The  Power  that  cre- 
ated the  stomach  must  take  care  of  what  I  have  eaten.'  By 
holding  these  Buggestioua  through  the  evening  I  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep,  &ayijig  ;  '  I  am  soul,  spirit,  just  one  with  God's 
Thought  of  me,'  and  slept  all  night  without  waking,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years  [the  distress-tums  had  usually  recurred 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  night].  I  felt  the  next  day  like  an 
escaped  prisoner,  and  believed  I  had  found  the  secret  that 
would  in  time  give  me  perfect  health.  Within  ten  days  I  was 
able  to  eat  auything  provided  for  others,  and  after  two  weeks 
I  began  to  have  my  own  positive  mental  suggestions  of  Truth, 
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etepping-atoDea. 
them ;  they  came  about  two  weeks  apart. 

"  Ist.   1  am  Soul,  therefore  it  ie  well  with  m4. 

**  2d.    I  am  Soul,  therefore  I  am  well. 

"  8d.  A  sort  of  inner  vision  of  Bajstrlf  as  a  four-footed  beast 
with  a  pvotubeiauce  on  every  part  of  xaj  body  where  I  had 
suffering,  with  luy  own  face,  begging  me  to  acknowledge  it  aa 
my&clE.  I  i-esoliitely  fixed  my  attcntiou  on  being  well,  and 
refused  to  even  lock  at  my  old  self  in  tliis  form. 

"4tti.  A^n  the  vision  of  the  beast  far  in  the  background, 
with  faint  voice.     Again  refusal  to  acknowledge. 

"6th.  Once  more  the  vision,  but  only  of  my  eyes  with  the 
longing  look;  and  again  the  refusal.  Then  came  the  convic- 
Uon*  the  inner  cense  lousaeas,  that  1  was  perfectly  well  and  al- 
ways had  been,  for  I  was  Soul,  aji  estpressiou  of  God's  Perfect 
Thought.  That  was.  to  me  the  perfect  anil  completed  separa- 
tion between  what  I  was  and  what  I  appeared  to  be.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  never  losing  sight  after  this  of  my  real  being,  by 
coastantlj  affirming  this  truths  and  by  degrees  (though  it  took 
me  two  years  of  hard  work  to  get  there)  /  expressed  health 
continuov^ly  throughout  my  whole  body. 

"  In  my  subsequent  nineteen  years'  experience  I  have  never 
known  this  Truth  to  fail  when  I  applied  it,  though  in  my  igno- 
isQce  I  have  often  failed  to  apply  it,  but  through  my  failures  I 
have  learned  the  simplicity  and  trustfulnesa  of  the  little  child." 

But  T  fear  that  I  risk  tiring  you  by  so  many  examples, 
and  I  must  lead  you  back  to  philosophic  generalities  again. 
You  see  already  by  such  records  of  ezperience  how  im- 
pOBsible  it  is  not  to  cIms  miod-cure  as  primarily  a  tft- 
ligious  movement.  Its  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  our 
life  with  God's  life  is  in  fact  quite  indiBtiiigiushable  from 
an  interpretation  of  Christ's  message  which  in  these  very 
Giflford  lectures  has  been  defended  by  some  of  your  very 
ablest  Scottish  religious  philosophers.' 

^  The  Cairds,  for  example.     Id  Epwarp  CaiRD's  GIm^qw  Loctnir*  of 
1890-93  passages  like  this  aboaod  :  ~ 
"Tha  deol&TfttioD  mode  in  th«  beginniu^  of  the  miniBtr;  of  Jesus  tlut 
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But  philosophers  u§unlly  profess  to  give  a  quasi-logical 
explanation  of  Uie  existenoe  of  evil,  whereas  of  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  existence  of  the  selfish, 
Bufiering,  timorous  finite  consciousness,  the  miod-corers, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  profess  to  give  no 
speculative  explanation.  Evil  k  empirically  there  fop 
them  as  it  is  for  everybody,  but  the  practical  point  of 
view  predominates,  and  it  would  ill  agree  with  the  spirit 
of  their  system  to  spend  time  in  worrying  over  it  aa  a 
*  mystery  '  or  '  problem,'  or  in  '  laying  to  heart*  the  les- 
son of  its  experience,  after  the  manner  of  the  Evangeli- 
teals.  Don't  reason  about  it,  as  Dante  says,  but  give  a 
glance  and  pass  beyond  I  It  is.  Avidhya^  ignorance  1 
something  merely  to  be  outgrown  and  left  behind,  tran- 
scended and  forgutten.  Christian  Science  BO-called,  the 
sect  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  the  most  radical  branch  of  mind' 
cure  in  its  dealings  with  evil.     For  it  evil  is  simply  aJig^ 

'the  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  Idngdoin  of  faearea  ib  at  buid,'  pusses  vith 
soaroe  a  broak  into  the  annuiincGmeiit  that '  tbs  kia^iini  of  God  is  among 
^ou  '  ;  Bnd  the  importance  of  this  oimouuifcmaikt  19  ^asertcd  (.0  bt}  auclt  thkt 
it  mcilceg,  ho  Co  speidi,  a  differeaca  in  kind  botween  the  grealeat  Baiutt  aaid 
prophets  wba  lived  under  the  previoua  roign  of  di'vision,  and  '  tbe  laast  in 
the  kingdoDD  of  beaTBU.'  The  bigbest  ideal  is  faroagbt  cloae  to  men  and 
declared  to  be  witliin  their  reacli,  tlioy  are  called  on  to  bo  •perfect  as  tbeip 
Father  in  benTen  is  parfect.'  Tbe  seaae  o-f  a.lienAti»tL  &ad  distance  from 
God  wtiicli  bad  grown  opoa  the  pious  in  Israel  just  in  proportion  as  they 
hod  leatnod  ta  laok  upon  Ilim  as  no  mere  natienal  divinity,  bat  as  a  God 
of  justice  wLo  aoolit  pnuiah  Israel  (or  itsaia  M  certainly  tM  Edom  or  Mosb^ 
is  declared  tu  be  jm  longer  in  place ;  and  the  typical  form  of  CbriiitiBa 
prayer  puiuta  to  the  abolition  of  the  ountrast  between  tbift  world,  and  the 
next  wbicb  through  all  the  history  of  the  Jew»  had  couttDually  been  graw- 
iog  wider  :  '  As  io  bearea,  bo  on  earth,'  Tbe  sense  of  the  division  of  maa 
from  God,  as  a  Sntto  being  from  tbe  Infinite,  as  weak  and  einful  from  the 
Omnipotent  G«odaG3B>  ia  not  indeed  lest ;  but  it  can  no  longer  overpower 
theconaciuusneas  of  ononesR.  The  tenns  'Son  '  and  'Father'  at  once  state 
tha  appoaition  and  mark  its  limit.  They  ahow  that  it  is  not  an  absolntA 
oppoiition,  but  oae  which  presupposes  on  indestruotihle  principle  of  unity, 
that  can  and  muist  beooiue  a  principle  of  reooU'Ciliation."  Tbe  Evolution  of 
Seligion,  ii.  pp.  14C,  117. 
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ind  any  one  who  mentioas  it  is  a  liar.  Tbe  optimistic 
o£  duty  fotbida  us  to  pay  it  the  cotnpliment  even  of 
explicit  attention.  Of  course,  as  our  next  lectures  will 
show  us,  this  is  a  bad  speculative  omission,  but  it  is 
intimately  linked  with  the  practical  merits  of  the  system 
we  aj^  esaminijig.  Why  regret  a  philosophy  of  evil,  a 
tnind-curer  would  ask  us,  if  I  can  put  you  in  possesion 
of  a  life  of  good  ? 

After  all,  it  is  the  hfe  that  tells ;  and  mind-cure  has 
developed  a  living  system  of  mental  hygiene  which  may 
well  claim  to  have  thrown  all  previous  hterature  of  the 
Didtetik  der  i5(!fi/e  into  the  shade.  This  system  is  wholly 
aad  exclusively  compacted  of  optimism  :  *  Pessimism  leads 
to  weakness.  Optimism  leads  to  power.'  '  Thoughts 
are  things,"  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  mind-cure  writ* 
era  priuts  in  bold  type  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  his  pages  ; 
and  if  your  thoughts  are  of  health,  youth,  vigor,  and  suc- 
cess, before  you  know  it  these  things  will  also  be  your 
outward  portion.  No  one  can  fail  of  the  regenerative 
influeuce  of  optimistic  thinking,  pertinaciously  pursued. 
Every  man  owns  indefeasibly  this  inlet  to  the  divine. 
Fear,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  the  contracted  and  egoistic 
modes  of  thought,  are  inlets  to  destruction.  Most  raind- 
eorers  here  bring  in  a  doctrine  that  thoughts  are  '  forces,' 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  a  law  that  like  attracts  like,  one 
man's  thoughts  draw  to  themselves  as  allies  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  same  character  that  exist  the  world  over. 
Thus  one  gets,  by  oue's  thinking,  reinforcements  from 
elsewhere  for  the  realization  of  one's  desires ;  and  the 
great  point  in  the  conduct  of  life  is  to  get  the  heavenly 
forces  on  one's  side  by  opening  one's  own  nund  to  their 
influx. 

On  the  whole,  one  is  struck  by  a  psychological  similar- 
ity between  the  miud-cure  movement  and  the  Lutheran 
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and  Wesleyan  movements.  To  the  believer  in  moralism 
and  works.,  with  hi&  anxious  query,  '  What  shall  I  do  to 
beeaved?'  Luther  and  Wesley  replied :  'You  are  saved 
now,  if  you  would  but  believe  it.'  And  the  mind-curers 
come  with  precisely  similar  words  of  emancipation.  Th«^y 
speak,  it  is  true,  to  persons  for  whom  the  conception  of 
salvation  has  lost  its  ancient  theological  meaning,  but  who 
labor  nevertheless  with  the  same  eternal  human  diificulty. 
Things  are  wrong  with  tfiem;  and  'What  shall  I  do  to 
be  clear,  right,  sound,  whole,  well?  '  is  the  form  of  their 
question.  And  the  answer  is :  *  You  are  well,  sound, 
and  clear  already,  if  you  did  but  know  it.'  "  The  whole 
matter  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence,"  says  one  of 
the  authors  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  *'  God  is  well, 
and  so  are  you.  You  must  awaken  to  the  knowledge  of 
your  real  being." 

The  adequacy  of  their  message  to  the  mental  needs  of 
a  large  fraction  of  mankind  is  what  gave  force  to  those 
earlier  gospels.  Exactly  the  same  adequacy  holds  in  the 
case  of  the  mind-cure  message,  foolish  as  it  may  sound 
upon  its  surface ;  and  seeing  its  rapid  growth  in  influ- 
ence, and  its  therapeutic  triumphs,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
whether  it  may  not  be  destined  (probably  by  very  reason 
of  the  crudity  and  extravagance  of  many  of  its  manifes- 
tations ')  to  play  a  part  almost  as  great  in  the  evolution 
of  the  popular  rehgion  of  the  future  as  did  those  earlier 
movements  in  their  day. 


But  I  here  fear  that  I  may  begin  to  'jar  upon  the 
nerves '  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  academic  audi- 
ence.     Such    coDtemporary  vagaries,   you   may   think, 

'  It  remaina  to  lie  ii««ii  nlititber  the  school  uf  Mr,  Dresser,  wbicfa  aasuDiBS 
more  and  niare-  the  forni  of  mitid-<<ura  experience  and  acadeinio  plilLosophf 
mutHnllv  inipregiinting  «Aci)  oLhar,  will  s«ore  the  pnotionl  trtLtaiphs  «f  tbv 
fees  Gtitioal  and  rational  Aecta. 


sliould  hardly  take  bo  large  a  place  in  dignified  Gifford 
[lectures.  I  can  only  beseech  you  to  have  patience.  The 
■whole  outcome  o£  these  lectures  will,  I  imagine,  be  the 
«mphasLnng  to  your  mind  of  the  enormous  diversities 
which  the  spiritual  lives  of  different  men  exhibit.  Their 
wants,  their  susceptibilities,  and  their  capacities  all  vary 
and  must  be  classed  under  different  heads.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  really  ditferent  types  of  religious  expe- 
rience ;  and,  seeking  in  these  lectures  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  healthy-minded  type,  we  must  take  it  where 
we  find  it  in  most  radical  form.  The  psychology  of  in- 
dividual types  of  character  has  hardly  begun  even  to  be 
sketched  as  yet — our  lectures  may  possibly  serve  as  a 
crumb-like  contribution  to  the  structure.  The  first  thing 
to  hear  in  mind  (especially  if  we  ourselves  belong  to  the 
clerico-academic-scieutific  type,  the  ofBcially  and  conven- 
tionally '  correct '  type, '  the  deadly  respectable '  type,  for 
which  to  ignore  others  is  a  besetting  temptation)  is  that 
nothing  can  be  more  stupid  than  to  bar  out  phenomena 
from  our  notice,  merely  because  we  are  incapable  of  tak- 
ing part  in  anything  like  them  ourBcIvea. 

Now  the  history  of  Lutheran  salvation  by  faith,  of 
methodistic  conversions,  and  of  what  I  call  the  mind-cure 
movement  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  numerous  per- 
sons in  whom  —  at  any  rate  at  a  certain  stage  in  their 
development  —  a  change  of  character  for  the  better,  so 
far  from  being  facilitated  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  offi- 
cial moralists,  will  take  place  all  the  more  successfully  if 
those  rules  be  exactly  reversed.  Official  moraUsts  advise 
us  never  to  relax  obt  &trenuousne8s.  "  Be  vigilant,  day 
and  night,"  they  adjure  ua ;  "hold  your  passive  tenden- 
cies in  check  ;  shrink  from  no  effort ;  keep  your  will  like 
a  bow  always  bent."  But  the  persons  I  speak  of  find 
that  all  this  conscious  effort  leads  to  nothing  but  failure 
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and  vexatioQ  in  their  hands,  and  only  makes  them  two- 
fold more  the  children  of  hell  they  were  before.  The 
tense  and  voluntary  attitude  becomes  in  them  an  impos' 
aible  fever  and  torment.  Their  machinery  refuses  to  run 
at  all  when  the  bearings  are  made  so  fact  and  the  belts 
BO  tight. 

Under  these  cireamatancea  the  way  to  success, 
vouched  for  by  innumerable  authentic  personal  narra- 
tions., is  by  aa  anti*moralistic  method,  by  the  *  surrender  * 
of  which  I  spoke  in  my  second  lecture.  Passivity,  not 
activity  j  relaxation,  not  intentnegs,  should  be  now  the 
rule.  Give  up  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  let  go  your 
hold,  resign  the  care  of  your  destiny  to  higher  power^^f 
be  genuinely  indifferent  as  to  what  becomes  of  it  all,  and 
you  will  .find  not  only  that  you  gain  a  perfect  inward  t&\^ 
lief,  but  often  also,  in  addition,  the  particular  gooda  yoi^| 
sincerely  tliought  you  were  renouncing.  This  is  the  sal- 
vation through  self-desjiair,  the  dying  to  be  truly  born, 
of  Lutheran  theology,  the  passage  into  jiothing  of  which 
Jacob  Behmen  writes.  To  get  to  it,  a  critical  point  must 
usually  be  passed,  a  corner  turned  within  one.  Some- 
thing must  give  way,  a  native  hardness  must  break  down 
and  liquefy  ;  and  this  event  (as  we  shall  abundantly  see 
hereafter)  is  frequently  sudden  and  automatic,  and  leaves 
on  the  Subject  an  impression  that  he  has  been  wrought 
on  by  an  external  power.  ^m 

Whatever  its  ultimate  significance  may  prove  to  bey^ 
this  is  certainly  one  fundamental  form  of  human  expe- 
rience. Some  say  that  the  capacity  or  incapacity  for  it 
is  what  divides  the  religious  from  the  merely  moralistic 
character.  With  those  who  undergo  it  in  its  fullneas,  no 
criticism  avfiils  to  cast  doubt  on  its  reality.  They  know  ; 
for  they  have  actually _/e?i  the  higher  powers,  in  giving 
up  the  tension  of  their  personal  will. 
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A  story  which  revivalist  preachers  often  tell  is  that  of 
a  man  who  found  himself  at  night  slipping  down  the  side 
of  <a  precipice.  At  last  he  caught  a  branch  ■wKich  stopped 
his  fall,  hdA  remained  dining-  to  it  in  misery  for  hours. 
But  finally  hig  fingers  had  to  loose  their  hold,  and  with  a 
despairing  farewell  to  life,  he  let  himself  drop.  He  fell 
just  sis  inches.  If  he  had  g;iven  up  the  strugg^le  earlier, 
Ills  agony  would  have  been  spared.  As  the  mother  earth 
received  him,  so,  the  preachers  tell  us,  will  the  everlasting 
anna  receive  us  if  we  confide  absolutely  in  them,  and 
give  up  the  hereditary  habit  of  relying  on  our  personal 
strength,  with  its  precautions  that  cannot  shelter  and 
safeguards  that  never  save. 

The  mind-curera  have  given  the  widest  scope  to  this 
sort  of  experience.  They  Lave  demonstrated  that  a  form 
of  regeneration  by  relaxing,  by  letting  go,  paychologicaUy 
indistinguishable  from  the  Lutheran  justification  by  faith 
and  the  Wesleyan  acceptance  of  free  grace,  is  within 
the  reitch  of  persons  who  have  no  conviction  of  sin  and 
care  nothing  for  the  Lutheran  theology.  It  is  but  giving 
your  little  private  convulsive  self  a  rest,  and  finding  that 
a  greater  Self  is  there.  The  results,  slow  or  sudden,  or 
great  or  small,  of  the  combined  optimism  and  expectancy, 
the  regenerative  phenomena  which  ensue  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  effort,  remain  firm  facts  of  human  nature,  no 
matter  whether  we  adopt  a  tbeistic,  a  pantheistic-idealis- 
tic, or  a  medical-materialistic  view  of  their  ultimate  causal 
explanation.' 

'  Th*  tbeistic  eTpl&nntion  ib  by  divine  graee,  wTiioh  oKates  a  new  natnra 
mthin  one  the  moment  the  old  nature  is  since-relj  given  up.  Tlie  pantlieis- 
tiit  foplanatioa  (which  is  tliat  of  most  mind-curerg)  i^  hy  the  merg^itig  of 
the  DBrrower  pdv&U  ealf  into  the  wider  or  gt*ftter  self,  the  spirit  af  the 
DnirerBC  f which  is  yonro^m  ' sabconscioua  '  self),  the  moment  the  isolatiag 
bomen  of  miHtroat  and  aoiiGty  arc  raicioved.  The  medico-tnateriolistio 
^hn&tion  is  tb&t  fitmpler  ccrebml  pioQeSseS  act  m^W  frool;  where  they 
■re  left  to  act  automaticBlly  by  the  sbuntiogr-ont  of  physiologically  (thoagh 
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"When  we  take  up  the  phenomena  of  revivalistic  con- 
version, we  ehalJ  learn  Bomething  more  about  all  tKis. 
Meanwhile  I  will  say  a  brief  word  about  the  mind-curer's 
methods. 

They  are  of  eotirse  largely  suggestiTe.  The  sugges- 
tive iniiuence  of  enviromnent  plays  an  enormous  part 
in  all  spiritual  education.  But  the  word  *  suggestion/ 
Laving  acquired  official  atatus,  is  unfortunately  already 
beginning  to  play  in  many  quarters  the  part  of  a  wet 
blanket  upon  inveBtigation^  being  used  to  fend  off  all 
inquiry  into  the  varying  susceptibilities  of  individual 
cases.  *  Suggestion  '  is  only  another  name  for  the  power 
of  ideas,  so  far  ne  ihey  prove  efftcadmia  OK&r  belief  and 
conduct.  Ideas  efficacious  over  some  people  prove  ineffi- 
cacious over  others.  Ideas  efficacious  at  &ome  times  and 
in  some  human  surroundings  are  not  so  at  other  times 
and  elsewhere.  The  ideas  of  Christian  churches  are  not 
efficacious  in  the  therapeutic  direction  to-day,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  earher  centuries ;  and  when  the 
whole  question  is  as  to  why  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor 
here  or  gained  it  there,  the  mere  blank  waving  of  the 
word  '  suggestion  '  as  if  it  were  a  banner  gives  no  light. 
Dr.  Goddard,  whose  candid  psychological  essay  on  Faith 
Cures  ascribes  them  to  nothing  but  ordinary  suggestion, 
concludes  by  saying  that  "  Religion  [and  by  tbis  he 
seems  to  mean  our  popular  Christianity]  has  in  it  aU 
there  is  in  mental  therapeutics^  and  has  it  in  its  best 
form.  Living  up  to  [oar  rehgious]  ideas  will  do  any- 
thing for  ua  that  can  be  done."  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  actual  fact  that  the  popular  ChriS'tianity  does  abso- 


iii  this  instance  not  apiritnttll;)  ■  higher '  onea  wlii<!b,  eeekiii^  to  regulate, 
oalj  Bucceed  iu  iuhiliting  results.  — Wlietlier  tliis  tliinl  explatiatiaii  nai^fati 
in  R  psycba>p]ijiic&l  accuiint  o(  tlio  umTerie,  be  combined  with  eitlier  of  the 
Others  THAy  be  left  an  open  qtieation  h«re. 
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lately  nothing,  or  did  nothing  until  miud-^ure  came  to 
the  rescue.' 

An  idea,  to  be  suggestive,  must  come  to  tlie  individual 
with  the  force  of  a  revelation.  The  mind-cure  with  its 
gospel  of  healthy-mind  edneas  has  come  as  a  revelation 
to  many  whose  hearts  the  church  Christianity  had  left 
hardened.     It  has  let  loose  their  springs  of  higher  life. 

^  Within  the  churches  a  diipasitioa  has  Hlnays  prevailed  to  regard  sick> 
:  mi  a  visitation ;  sometbtiig  nent  by  God  for  am-  g«bd,  either  na  thMtiae- 
Bient,  aa  wamiDg,  or  na  opportuaity  for  eiercisiug  virtue,  and.  in  the  Cntbu- 
lia  CbuHsb,  of  eanuDg  '  merit.'  "  Illness,"  Bays  a  good  C&tbolic  writer  (P. 
lAlxmn  :  IqtrpJ- 1  In  Vj«  Mystiqaa,  1890,  p.  218),  "  b  the  most  excellent  of 
corporeal  roortificatiouj,  the  luurl ideation  which  one  haa  not  one's  sell  oliimen, 
which  is  imposed  directly  hy  God,  and  is  the  direct  ezpTessloa  of  his  will. 
'  If  utber  niortiiicationB  are  of  eilver,*  Mgr.  Gaj  eays,  '  thin  one  ia  of  gold  ; 
msee  although  it  comee  of  onrgelvea,  coming  a§  it  doas  of  originaJ  sin,  itill 
DO  its  greater  side,  A3  (^omiog  (lifae  &1I  that  happens)  from  the  [irovidePC? 
of  God,  it  is  af  di-rine  manufdclure.  And  how  jiut  are  iia  blo?Ta  I  And 
bow  efficacious  it  19 1  ...  I  do  not  hesitate  tO'  lAy  that  patieace  in  a  long 
illneS"  is  uiortifi cation's  very  InaSterpieoe,  and  eoDaequontly  the  triumph  of 
mortified  louls.' "  According  to  thb  view,  disease  should  in  any  case  be 
aahmisaively  accepted,  aed  it  might  nnder  oorUiin  eircunostonces  evon  be 
bWphemons  to  wi»h  it  away. 

Of  conrae  ther«  have  bcea  exception*  to  this,  and  curea  by  special  miraola 
have  At  all  times  been  recogniced  within  the  church's  pale,  altnost  all  the 
gteiA  saints  having  more  or  lees  performed  them.  It  was  one  of  the  here- 
nes  of  Edward  Irring,  to  maintain  them  still  to  be  passible.  An  extreinelj' 
pare  fucolty  of  heaJing  after  confession  and  coareraioo  on  the  pH-tieot's 
part,  and  praye-r  on  the  priest's,  yraa  quite  spoatfiaeo'iisly  developed  in  the 
German  pastor,  Joh.  Christoph  Blumhardt,  in  the  early  forties  and  exertsd 
during  nearly  thirty  years.  BluiuhorJt's  Life  by  ^ilndel  (5th  edition, 
Zurich,  ISST)  gives  in  chapters  tx.,  x.,  xi.,  and  xvii.  a  pretty  full  account 
of  bis  healing  activity,  which  he  invariably  ascribed  to  direct  divine  inter- 
position. Blumhardt  ims  a  singularly  pure,  simple,  and  non-fannticnl  char- 
acter, and  in  this  part  of  his  work  followed  no  previous  model.  In  Chicago 
tdnlay  we  have  the  ease  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Dowie,  a  Scottish  Baptist  preai^her, 
whose  weekly  *  Leaves  of  Healing '  were  in  the  year  of  grace  1900  in  their 
liith  volume,  and  who,  although  be  denounoea  the  curee  wrought  in  other 
sect*  OS  '  (I'sbolical  counterfeita '  of  his  own  excluaively  *  Divine  Healing,' 
liiiuton  tbe  whole  be  counted  into  the  mind-onre  movement.  In  mind-cure 
drslM  tbe  fundomental  article  of  faith  is  that  dise&se  efannld  never  be 
ueepted.  It  is  wholly  of  tbe  pit.  God  nant^  us  tu  be  abralately  hualtbyi 
utd  we  should  not  tolerate  ourselves  on  any  lower  terms. 
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In  what  can  the  ori^nality  of  any  religioua  movement 
consist,  save  in  finding  a  channel,  until  then  sealed  up, 
through  which  those  springs  may  be  set  free  in  some 
group  of  human  beiugs  V 

The  force  of  personal  faith,  enthusiasm,  and  example, 
and  above  all  the  force  of  novelty,  are  always  the  prime 
suggestive  agency  m  this  kind  of  success.  If  mind-cure 
should  ever  become  ofiQcial,  respectable,  and  intrenched, 
these  elements  of  snggestive  efficacy  will  be  lost.  In  ita 
acuter  stages  every  religion  must  be  a  homeless  Arab  of 
the  desert.  The  church  knows  this  well  enough,  with, 
its  everlasting  inner  struggle  of  the  acute  religion  of  the  ^, 
few  against  the  chronic  religion  of  the  many,  indurated  ^| 
into  an  obstructiveness  worse  than  that  which  irreligion  " 
opposes  to  the  movings  of  the  Spirit.  "  We  may  pray," 
gays  Jouatbati  Edwards,  "  concerning  all  those  sainta  ^ 
that  are  not  lively  Christians,  that  they  may  either  be  ^M 
enlivened,  or  taken  away ;  if  that  be  true  that  is  often  " 
said  by  some  at  this  day,  that  these  cold  dead  saints  do 
more  hurt  than  natural  men,  and  lead  more  soids  to  hell, 
and  that  it  would  be  weU  for  mankind  if  they  were  all 
dead." ' 

The  next  condition  of  saccess  ia  the  apparent  exist- 
ence, in  large  numbers,  of  minds  who  unite  liealthy- 
mindedneas  with  readiness  for  regeneration  by  letting  go. 
Protestantism  has  been  too  pessimistic  as  regards  the 
natural  man,  Catholicism  has  been  too  legalistic  and 
moralistic,  for  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  appeal  in 
any  generous  way  to  the  type  of  character  formed  of  this 
peculiar  mingling  of  elements.  However  few  of  us  here 
present  may  belong  to  such  a  type,  it  is  now  evident  that 

'  Edwardfl,  from  ^hoaft  book  oa  the  Reviral  in  Kew  Eng;liiiid  I  quote 
these  words,  rliMuavIei  from  Buch  h  uie  of  prayer,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  enjoys  making  bis  tlimst  &t  the  sold  <d«&(l  ohunsli  members. 
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it  forms  a  specific  moral  combination;,  well  represented  in 
the  world. 

Finally,  mind-core  has  made  what  id  out  protestant 
countries  is  an  unprecedentedly  great  use  of  the  subcon- 
scioua  life.  To  their  reaeoned  advice  and  dogmatic 
assertion,  its  fonnders  have  added  systematic  exercise  in 
passive  relaxation^  concentration,  and  meditation,  and 
have  even  invoked  something  like  hypnotic  practice.  I 
quote  some  passages  at  random  :  — 

"  The  value^  the  potency  of  ideals  Is  th«  great  practical  truth 
oo  which  the  New  Thought  most  strongly  iosists,  —  the  devel- 
opment namely  from  within  outward,  from  sniiUl  to  great.' 
Conaeqnently  one^a  thought  should  be  centred  on  the  ideal 
oatoome,  even  though  this  trust  be  literally  like  a  step  m  the 
dark.'  To  attain  the  ability  thus  ei^ectively  to  direct  the  tnind, 
the  New  Thought  adviaes  the  practice  of  concentration,  or  in 
other  words,  tlie  attainment  of  self-oontrul.  One  is  to  learn  to 
marshal  tU«  tendencies  of  the  mind,  so  that  they  may  be  held 
together  as  a  unit  by  the  chosen  ideal.  To  this  end,  one  should 
§et  apart  tiniea  for  silent  meditation,  by  one's  self,  preferably 
in  a  room  where  the  aurroundings  are  favorable  to  spiritual 
thought.  In  New  Thought  terms,  this  is  called  '  entering  the 
silence.*  "^ 

*'  The  time  will  come  when  in  the  bii&y  office  or  on  the  noisy 
street  you  can  enter  into  the  ailenoe  by  simply  drawing  the 
mantle  of  your  own  thoughts  about  you  and  realizing  that 
there  and  everywhere  the  Spirit  of  Infinite  Life,  Love.  Wis- 
dom^ Peaeei,  Power,  and  Plenty  b  guiding,  keeping,  protecting, 
leading  you.  This  ia  the  spirit  of  continual  prayer.*  One  of 
the  modt  intuitive  men  we  ever  met  had  a  desk  at  a  city  office 
where  several  other  gentlemen  were  doing  business  constantly, 
ind  often  talking  loudly.  Entirely  undisturbed  by  the  many 
Tsrious  sounds  about  him,  this  self-centred  faithful  man  would, 

'  H.  W.  Drebbkr  :  Voicea  of  Freedom,  46. 

*  Dbesser  ;  Living  by  the  Spirit,  68. 
>  Drgssrs  :  Yoi«eB  at  Freedotn,  33. 

*  Tbdie  :  In  Tone  irith  the  Iii&nite,  p.  214. 
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in  any  moment  of  perplexity,  draw  tHe  curtaiQS  of  privacy  so 
completely  about  him  that  lie  would  bo  as  fully  incloeed  io  his 
own  paycliic  aura,  and  tliereby  as  ^ffecto^y  remcived  from  aJI 
distractionB,  as  though  he  were  alone  in  some  primev&l  wood. 
Taking  hia  difficulty  with  him  into  the  mystic  silence  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  question,  to  which  he  expected  a  certain  an- 
swer, he  would  remain  utterly  passive  until  the  reply  came, 
and  never  once  through  many  years'  experience  did  he  find 
himself  diaappoiuted  or  misled,"' 

Wherein,  I  ahould  like  to  know,  does  this  intrinsically 
differ  from  the  practice  of  '  recollection  '  which  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  Catholic  discipline?  Otherwise  called  the 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God  (and  so  known  among 
ourselves,  as  for  instance  in  Jeremy  Taylor),  it  is  thus 
defined  by  the  enuoent  teacher  Alvarez  de  Paz  in  his 
work  on  Contemplation. 

"  It  is  the  recollection  of  God,  the  thought  of  God,  whicli  in 
all  places  and  circumstances  makes  ua  aee  him  present,  lets  us 
commune  respectfully  and  lovingly  with  him,  and  fills  ua  with'S 
desire  and  affection  for  him.  .  .  .  Would  ymi  escape  from 
every  ill?  Never  lose  this  recollection  of  God,  neither  in  pros- 
perity nor  in  adversity,  nor  on  any  occasion  whichsoever  it  be. 
Invoke  not,  to  excuse  yourself  from  this  duty,  either  the  diffi- 
cnlty  or  the  importance  of  your  business,  for  you  can  always 
remember  that  God  sees  you,  that  you  are  undcT  his  eye.  If  a 
thousand  times  an  hour  you  for^t  him,  reanimate  a  thousand 
ttmea  the  recollection.  If  you  cannot  practice  this  exercise 
continuously,  at  least  make  yourself  as  familiar  with  it  as  pos- 
sible; and.  like  unto  those  who  in  a  rigorous  winter  draw  near 
the  fire  as  often  as  they  can,  go  as  often  as  you  can  to  that 
ardent  fire  which  will  warm  your  soul."  ^  ^1 

All  the  eiternal  associations  of  the  Catholic  discipline  ~ 

are  of  course  unlike  anything  in  mind-cure  thoughtj  but 

the  purely  spiritual  part  of  the  exercise  is  identical  in 

'  Tkcsx  :  p.  117. 

*  Quoted  by  Lbjeuhe  :  lutrod.  b  to.  Yi^  Myatiqae,  1899,  p.  66. 


both  commuDions,  and  in  both  commuDlons  those  who 
urge  it  write  with  authority,  for  they  have  evidently  ex- 
perienced in  their  own  persons  that  whereof  they  tell. 
Compare  again  some  mind-cure  utterances :  — 

"High,  healthful,  pure  thinking  can  be  enoouxaged,  pro- 
moted, and  strengthened.  Its  current  can  be  turned  upon 
£»nd  ideals  imtil  it  forms  a  habit  and  weara  a  channel.  By 
meuis  of  such  dlaciplme  the  mental  horiziMi  can  be  flooded 
mth  the  sunshine  of  beauty,  wholeness,  and  harmony-  To 
inaugurate  pure  and  lofty  thinking  may  at  iivst  seem  diffieult, 
eyvu  almost  mechanical,  but  perseverance  will  at  length  render 
it  easy,  then  pleasant,  and  finally  delightful. 

"  The  soul's  real  world  ia  that  which  it  has  built  of  ita 
thoughts,  mental  atatea,  au.d  imaginatiotis.  If  we  will,  we  can 
turn  our  backa  upon  the  lower  and  seuauous  plane,  and  lift  oar- 
selves  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and  Keal,  and  there 
gain  a  residence.  The  assumption  of  states  of  expectancy  and 
receptivity  will  attract  spiritual  sunshine,  and  it  will  flow  in 
as  natm-al!y  as  air  inclines  to  a  vacuum*  .  .  .  Whenever  the 
thought  is  not  occupied  with  one's  daily  duty  or  profession,  it 
ehould  be  sent  aloft  into  the  spiritual  atmosphere.  There  are 
quiet  leisure  piomenta  by  day,  and  wakeful  hours  at  night, 
when  this  wholesome  and  delightful  exercise  may  be  engaged 
in  to  great  advantage.  If  one  who  has  never  made  any  system- 
atic effort  to  lift  and  control  the  thought-Forces  will,  for  a 
single  month,  eameatly  pursue  the  courae  here  suggested,  he 
will  be  BurpriseU  and  delighted  at  the  result,  and  nothiog  will 
induce  him  to  go  back  to  careless,  aimless,  and  superficial 
thinking.  At  such  favorable  seasons  the  outside  world,  with 
all  ita  current  of  flaily  events,  is  barred  out,  and  one  goes  into 
the  silent  sanctuary  of  the  inner  temple  of  sonl  to  commune 
aad  aspire.  The  spiritual  hearing  becomes  delicately  sensitive, 
so  that  the  'still,  email  voice'  is  audible,  the  tumultuous  waves 
of  external  sense  are  bushed,  and  there  is  a  great  calm.  The 
ego  gradually  becomes  conscious  that  it  is  face  to  face  with  the 
Divine  Presence  ;  that  mighty,  healing,  loving,  Fatherly  life 
which  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves.     There  is  soul- 
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contact  with  the  Parent-Soul,  and  an  influx  of  life,  love,  virtue, 
health,  and  happiness  from  the  toexhaoBtible  Fountain."  *  ^ 

Wten  we  reach  the  subject  of  myatieism,  you  will 
undergo  so  deep  an  immersion  into  these  exalted  states 
o£  consciouBnesa  as  to  be  wet  all  over,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself ;  and  the  cold  shiver  of  doubt  with  which  this 
little  sprinkling  may  affect  you  will  have  long  since 
passed  away — doubt,  I  mean,  as  to  whether  all  such 
writmg  be  not  mere  abstract  talk  and  rhetoric  set  downf 
pour  encourager  les  autres.  You  will  then  be  con- 
viDCed,  I  trust,  that  these  states  of  consciousness  of 
*  uuion  '  form  a  perfectly  definite  class  of  experiences, 
of  which  the  soul  may  occasionally  partake,  and  whicbfl 
certain  persons  may  live  by  in  a  deeper  aense  than  they 
live  by  anything  else  with  which  they  have  acquaintance. 
This  brings  me  to  a  general  philosophical  reflection  with 
which  I  should  like  to  pass  from  the  subject  of  healthy- 
mindedness,  and  close  a  topic  which  I  fear  is  already 
only  too  long  drawn  out.  It  concerns  the  relation  of  all 
this  systematized  healthy-minded ness  and  mind-cure  re- 
ligion to  scientific  method  and  the  scientific  life. 

In  a  later  lecture  I  shall  havo  to  treat  explicitly  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  scieDce  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
primeval  savage  thought  on  the  other.  There  are  plenty 
of  persons  to<lay  — '  scientists'  or  '  positivists,'  they  are 
fond  of  calling  themselves  —  who  will  tell  you  that  reli- 
gious thought  is  a  mere  survival,  an  atavistic  reversion 
to  a  type  of  consciousness  which  humanity  in  its  more 
enlightened  examples  has  long  since  left  behind  and  out- 
grown. U  you  ask  them  to  explain  themselves  more 
fuUy,  they  will  probably  say  that  for  primitive  thought 

'  HcNRT  Wooi> :  Ideal  Suggestion  LLrough  MetiUl  Fhotogtaphjr,  pp.  51,1 
70  (sbridfed). 
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everything  is  conceived  of  luider  the  form  of  personality. 
The  savage  thinks  that  things  operate  l>y  personal  forces, 
utd  for  the  sake  of  individual  ends.  For  bim^  even  exter- 
nal nature  obeys  individual  needs  and  claims^  just  aa  if 
these  were  m  many  elementary  powers.  Now  science,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  these  positivists  &ay,  has  proved  that 
personality,  so  far  from  heiug  an  elemeutapy  force  in 
nature,  is  but  a  passive  resultant  of  the  really  elementary 
forcee,  pbysicatj  chemical,  physiological,  and  paycho-phy- 
atcal,  which  are  all  impersonal  and  general  in  character. 
Nothing  individual  accomplishes  anything  in  the  universe 
save  in  so  far  aa  it  o'beys  and  exemplifies  some  universal 
Uw.  Should  you  then  inquire  of  them  by  what  means  sci- 
ence has  thus  supplanted  primitive  thought,  and  discredited 
ita  personal  way  o£  looking  at  things,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly say  it  has  been  by  the  strict  use  of  the  method 
of  experimental  verification.  Follow  out  science's  concep- 
tions practically,  they  wiU  say,  the  conceptions  that  ignore 
peraonality  altogether,  and  you  will  always  be  corrobo- 
rated. The  world  ig  so  made  that  all  your  expectations 
will  be  esperientially  verified  so  long,  and  only  so  long, 
as  you  keep  the  tenna  from  which  you  infer  them  impei^ 
Bonal  and  universal. 

But  here  we  have  mind-cure,  with  her  diametrically 
opposite  philosophy,  setting  up  an  exactly  identical  claim. 
Live  as  if  I  were  true,  she  says,  and  every  day  will  practi- 
cally prove  you  right.  That  the  controlling  energies  of 
□ature  are  personal,  that  your  own  personal  thoughts  are 
forces,  that  the  powers  of  the  universe  will  directly  re- 
spond to  your  individual  appeals  and  needs,  are  proposi- 
tions which  your  whole  bodily  and  mental  experience  will 
verify.  And  that  experience  does  largely  verify  these 
primeval  religious  ideas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
mind'cure  movement  spreads  as  it  does,  not  by  proclama- 
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thereupon  came  into  mj  minilt  and  I  thonght  that  bere  was  an 
opportunity  to  test  myself.  On  my  way  home  I  mot  a  friend, 
and  I  refrained  with  some  eSort  from  telling  her  how  I  felt. 
That  was  the  first  step  gained.  I  went  to  bed  immediately, 
and  my  husband  wished  to  send  for  the  doctor.  But  I  told 
bim  that  I  would  rather  wait  until  morning  and  see  how  I  felt. 
Then  followed  one  of  the  mo«t  beautiful  experiences  of  my  life. 

"  I  cannot  expTetis  it  in  any  other  way  than  to  say  that  I  did 
'lie  down  in  tlia  stream  of  life  and  lot  it  flow  over  me,*  I  gave 
np  all  fear  of  any  impending  disease ;  I  was  perfectly  willing 
and  obedient.  There  was  no  intellectuat  effort,  or  train  of 
thought.  My  dominant  idea  waa :  'Behold  the  handmaid  of 
ibe  Lord  :  be  it  unto  me  even  as  thou  wilt,'  and  a  perfect  con- 
fidence that  all  would  he  well,  that  all  teas  well.  The  creative 
life  was  flowing  into  me  «very  instant,  and  I  felt  myself  allied 
with  the  Infinite^  in  harmony,  and  full  of  the  peace  that  pass- 
understanding.  There  waa  no  place  in  my  mind  for  a  jar- 
'ring  body.  I  had  no  consciousness  of  time  or  space  or  persons ; 
but  only  of  love  and  happiness  and  faith. 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  this  state  lasted,  nor  when  I  fell 
asleep ;  but  wben  I  woke  up  in  the  morning,  J  was  weU." 

These  are  exceedingly  trivial  instances/  but  in  tbem, 
if  we  have  anything  at  all,  we  have  the  method  of  esper- 
ime&t  and  verification.  For  the  point  I  am  driving 
at  now,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  consider  the 
patients  to  be  deluded  victims  of  their  imagination  or  not. 
That  they  seemed  to  thetrtselves  to  have  been  cured  by 
the  ex])erimenta  tried  was  enough  to  make  tbem  converts 
to  the  system.  And  although  it  is  evident  that  one  must 
be  of  a  certain  mental  mould  to  get  such  results  (for 
not  every  one  can  get  thua-cured  to  his  own  satisfaction 
any  more  than  every  one  can  be  cured  by  the  first  regu- 
lar practitioner  whom  he  calls  in),  yet  it  would  surely  be 
pedantic  and  over-scrupulous  for  those  who  can  get  their 
savage  and  primitive  philosophy  of  mental  healing  veri- 

)  Se«  Appendix  to  this  lecture  far  tvo  other  cases  furnished  me  by  friends. 
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fied  ill  such  experimental  ways  as  thia^  to  give  them  up 
at  word  of  comiaand  for  more  scientific  therapeutics. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  all  this  ?  Has  science  made 
too  wide  a  claim  ? 

I  believe  that  the  claims  of  the  sectarian  scientist  are> 
to  say  the  least,  premature.  The  experiences  which  we 
have  been  studying  during  this  hour  (and  a  great  many 
other  kinds  of  reUgious  experiences  are  like  tbem )  plainly 
show  the  umverse  to  be  a  more  many-sided  affair  than 
any  sect,  even  the  scientific  sect,  allows  for.  What,  in 
the  end,  are  all  our  verifications  but  experiences  that 
agree  with  more  or  less  isolated  systems  of  ideas  (concep- 
toal  systems)  that  our  minds  have  framed  ?  But  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  need  we  assume  that  only 
one  such  system  of  ideas  can  be  true  ?  Tlie  obvious  out- 
come of  our  total  experience  is  that  the  world  can  be] 
handled  according  to  many  systems  of  ideas,  and  in  so] 
handled  by  different  men,  and  will  each  tune  give  some' 
characteristic  kiud  of  profit,  fcjr  which  he  cares,  to  the 
handler,  while  at  the  same  time  some  other  kind  of  proHtt 
has  to  be  omitted  or  postponed.  Science  gives  to  all  of 
us  telegraphy,  electric  lighting,  and  diagnosis,  and  sue- 
eeeds  iu  preventing  and  curing  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
ease. Religion  in  the  shape  of  mind-cure  gives  to  somel 
of  us  serenity,  moral  poise,  and  happiness,  and  prevents 
certain  forms  of  disease  as  well  as  science  does,  or  even 
better  in  a  certain  class  of  persons.  Evidently,  then,  the 
science  and  the  »li^on  are  both  of  them  genuine  keys 
for  unlocking  the  world's  treasure-house  to  him  who  can 
use  either  of  them  practically.  Just  as  evidently  neither 
is  exhaustive  or  exclusive  of  the  other's  simultaneous  use. 
And  why,  after  all,  may  not  the  world  be  so  complex  as 
to  consist  of  many  interpenetrating  spheres  of  reality, 
which  W6  can  thus  approach  in  alternation  by  using  di£-j 


ferent  conceptioDs  and  assuming  different  attitudes^  just 
as  mathematiciaDS  handle  the  same  nnmerical  and  spatial 
facts  by  geometry,  by  analytical  geometry,  by  algebra, 
by  the  calculua,  or  by  quaternions,  and  each  time  come 
ottt  right  ?  On  this  view  religion  and  ficieace,  each  veri- 
fied in  its  onn  way  from  hour  to  hoitr  and  from  life  to 
life,  -would  be  co-eternal.  Primitive  tbought,  with  its 
belief  in  individualized  personal  forces,  seems  at  any  rate 
as  £ftr  as  ever  from  being  driven  by  science  from  the  field 
to-day.  Numbers  of  educated  people  still  find  it  the 
directjest  experimental  channel  by  which  to  carry  on  their 
intercourse  with  reality.' 

The  case  of  mind-cure  lay  &o  ready  to  my  hand  that  I 
cduld  Dot  resist  the  temptation  of  osing  it  to  bring  these 
last  truths  home  to  your  attention,  but  I  must  content 
mvself  to-day  with  this  very  brief  indication.  In  a  later 
lecture  the  relations  of  religion  both  to  acience  and  to 
primitive  thought  -will  have  to  receive  much  more  espHcit 
attentioa. 


APPENDIX 
(See  note  to  p.  121.) 

Case  I.  "  M7  own  experience  is  this:  I  had  long  been  iU, 
Md  one  of  the  first  reeulta  of  my  illnesa,  a  dozen  yeflrs  before, 
had  been  A  diplopia  which  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  eyes 
for  reading  and  writing  almost  e^ti^ely^  while  a  later  one  had 
been  to  shut  me  out  from  ezerciae  of  any  kind  under  penalty  of 

'  Whether  the  F&riona  tpberas op  systema  are  evar  to  foM  integrallj  ioto 
MM  ^Moiotv  coBceptioQ,  aa  moflt  philoaopbdM  AdSttme  that  they  must,  and 
Unr,  it  ao,  that  coDceptiiOii  may  best  b«  reoahed,  arc  qncstigne  Uutt  oul;  tb« 
fntnre  e&n  answer.  What  is  certain  now  m  the  fact  of  lines  of  disparate 
cocmptjon,  e-twh  comt ponding  to  soma  part  of  the  wArld'a  trath,  endx  Ten- 
ded ID  some  degree,  each  Isaviiig  out  aomD  p&rt  of  rW  experiencG. 
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immediate  and  great  exhaustion.  I  had  been  under  the  cars 
of  doutors  of  the  highest  standing  both  in  Euroiie  and  America, 
men  in  whose  power  to  help  me  I  had  had  great  faith,  with  no  or 
ill  result.  Then,  at  a.  time  when  I  Beemed  to  be  rather  rapidly 
losing  ground,  I  heard  Bome  things  that  gave  me  interest 
enough  in  mental  heading  to  makd  me  try  it ;  I  had  no  great 
hops  of  getting  any  good  from  it  —  it  waa  a  chance  I  tried, 
partly  becauda  uiy  thought  was  interested  by  the  new  possibility 
it  seemed  to  open,  partly  becauB>e  it  vras  the  only  chance  I  thea 
could  see.  I  went  to  X.  in  Boston,  from  whom  eome  friends 
of  mine  had  gat,  or  thought  that  they  had  got,  great  helj) ;  the 
treatment  waa  a  silent  one  ;  little  \ras  said,  and  that  little  car- 
ried no  conviction  to  my  mind  ;  whatever  influence  was  exerted 
was  that  of  another  person's  thought  op  feeling  silently  pro- 
jected on  to  my  unconscious  iniod,  Into  my  nervous  system  as  it 
were,  as  we  sat  still  together.  I  believed  from  tho  start  in  the 
possibility  of  such  action^  for  I  knew  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
shape,  helping  or  hindering,  the  bxly's  nerve-activities,  and  I 
thought  telepathy  probable,  although  unproved,  but  I  Lad  no 
belief  in  it  as  more  than  a  possibility,  and  no  strong  coovtction 
nor  any  mystic  or  religious  faith  conneeted  with  my  thought  of 
it  that  might  have  brought  imagination  strongly  into  play. 

"  I  sat  quietly  with  the  healer  for  half  an  hour  each  day,  at 
firat  with  no  result ;  then,  after  ten  days  or  so,  I  became  quite 
Buddenly  and  swiftly  consaious  of  a  tide  o£  new  energy  rising 
within  rae,  a  sense  of  power  to  pass  beyond  old  halting-places, 
of  power  to  break  the  bounds  that,  though  often  tried  before, 
had  long  been  veritable  walls  about  my  life,  too  high  to  climb. 
I  began  to  read  and  walk  as  I  had  not  done  for  years,  and  the 
change  was  sudden,  marked,  and  unmistakable.  This  tide 
seemed  to  mount  for  some  weeks,  three  or  four  perhaps,  when, 
summer  having  come,  I  came  away,  taking  the  treatment  up 
again  a  few  months  later.  The  lift  I  got  proved  permanent, 
and  left  me  slowly  gaining  ground  instead  of  losing  it,  but  with 
this  lift  the  Influence  seemed  in.  a  way  to  bare  spent  itself^  and, 
though  my  CDufidenoe  in  the  reality  of  the  power  had  gained 
immensely  from  this  first  experience,  and  should  have  helped, 
me  to  make  further  gain  in  health  and  strength  if  my  belief  in 
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it  had  been  the  potent  factor  there,  I  never  after  this  got  any 
resnlt  at  all  as  striking  or  as  dearly  marked  as  this  which  came 
when  1  made  trial  o£  it  firat,  with  little  faith  and  doubtful 
expectation.  It  la  difBcidt  to  put  ail  the  evidence  in  such  a 
matter  iiilo  words,  to  gather  up  into  a  diatiiiiit  statement  all 
that  one  bases  one's  coDclusions  on,  but  I  have  always  felt  that 
I  had  abimdaut  evidence  to  justify  (to  myself,  at  least)  the 
coQcluaion  that  I  came  to  then,  and  since  have  held,  to,  that  the 
phyBioal  change  which  came  at  that  time  was,  Srat,  the  re- 
inlt  of  A  change  wroug'ht  within  me  by  a  change  of  mental 
state ;  and,  secondly,  that  that  change  of  mental  state  was  not, 
save  in  a  very  secondary  way,  brought  about  through  the  influ- 
enoe  of  an  excited  imagination,  or  a  consciously  received  sug- 
gestion of  an  hypnotic  sort.  Lastly,  I  believe  that  this  change 
ms  the  restiltof  my  receiving  tclepathically,  and  upon  a  mental 
sti'atnm  quite  below  the  level  of  immediate  oonsciousnt^ss,  a 
healthier  and  more  energetic  attitude,  receiving  it  from  another 
person  whose  thought  was  directed  upon  me  with  the  intention 
of  impressing  the  idea  of  this  attitude  upon  me.  In  my  case 
the  disease  was  distinctly  what  would  be  classed  as  nervous,  not 
organic;  hut  from  such  opportunities  aa  I  have  had  of  observ- 
ing^, I  have  come  to  the  conolusion  that  the  dividing  line  tliat 
baa  been  drawn  ia  an  arbitrary  one,  the  nerves  controlling  the 
inteniEil  activities  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  throughont ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  central  nervous  system,  by  starting  and 
inhibiting  local  centres,  can  eiercise  a  vast  influence  upon  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  lE  it  can  be  brought  to  bear.  In  my  judg' 
ment  the  question  is  simply  how  to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  I  thiak 
that  the  ancertainty  and  remarkable  differences  in  the  results 
obtained  through  mental  healing  do  but  show  how  ignorant  we 
are  as  yet  of  the  forces  at  work  and  of  the  means  we  should 
take  to  make  them  effective.  That  these  results  are  not  due  to 
chance  coincidences  my  observation  of  myself  and  others  makes 
me  sure  ;  that  the  conscious  mind,  the  imagination,  enters  into 
them  at;  a  factor  in  many  cases  is  doubtless  true,  but  in  many 
Others,  and  aometimes  very  extraordinary  ones,  it  hardly  seems 
to  filter  in  at  all.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as 
the  healing  action,  like  the  morbid  one,  springs  from  the  plane 
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maOBB  mind,  so  the  strongest  and  most 
1  are  tliose  which  it  rec«ive8,  In  some  aa  yet 
Nfe  Wtjf  directly  from  a  heaJtliicr    raiml    wliose 
^M^  *  Uddoi  law  of  sympatby,  it  reproducea." 

EL  "  At  Uw  urgent  request  of  friends,  and  with  no 
ii  haidlj  anv  hope  (poaaiblj  owing  to  a  previouB  unaao- 
wiih  a  Cirifltian  Scientist),  our  little  daugh- 
ttik  ^hIu-  tbe  care  o£  a  healer,  and  curtxl  of  a  trouble 
^  tte  phjtieiaa  had  been  very  discouraging  in  his 
TUa  iatcfeated  me,  and  I  began  Btudyiog  earnestly 
t^Brtl«d  ^id  pidtoe^hy  of  this  method  of  healing.  Gradu- 
al IB  mmm  ymee  and  tranquilli^  came  to  me  in  so  positive 
a  «Bf  iftift  mij  Biaiuier  changed  greatly.  My  children  and 
faiM^  aaliBed  tin  douige  and  commented  upon  it.  All  f  eel- 
m^  wt  iintalMlity  disappeared.  Even  the  expression  of  my 
fact  <haaf9i  nobceahly. 

"I  kad  been  booted,  aggressive,   and   intokrant  in   discus- 
mam,  bath  is  paUie  aod  private,     t  grew  broadly  tolerant  and 
bnmd  the  views  of  others.     I  had  been  nervous  and 
*™"™C  borne   two   or   three   times   a   week  with   a 
iBdaoed,  as  I  then  supposed,  by  dyspepsia  and 
I  giew  aerene  and  gentle,  and  the  physical  troubles 
I  had  beeu  in  the  habit  of  approaching 
■VT  !■■•■>  interview  with  an  almost  morbid  dread.     I  now 
taut  tmr  «oe  widi  confidence  and  Inner  calm. 
*  I  may  aay  that  the  growth  has  all  been  toward  the  eltmina- 
^  of  KiMnhnr-Ti      I  do  not  mean  simply  the  grosser,  more 
■■hI  fionsa,  bat  those  subtler  and  generally  unrecognised 
m^  mA  u  e^Rss  themselves  io  eorrow,  grief,  regret,  envy, 
kb     It  kas  be«n  in  the  direction  of  a  practical,  working  real- 
ntiiB  at  ^  immanence  o£  God  and   the  Divinity  of  man's 
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THE    SICK  SOUL 

AT  oiir  last  meeting,  we  considered  the  healthy-minded 
-l\.  temperament,  the  temperament  which  has  a  consti- 
tutional incapacity  for  prolouged  suffering,  and  in  which 
the  tendency  to  see  things  optimistically  is  like  a  water 
of  crystallization  in  which  the  individual's  character  is 
set  We  saw  how  this  temperament  may  become  the 
basis  for  a  peculiar  type  of  religion,  a  religion  in  which 
good,  even  the  good  of  this  world's  life,  is  regarded  as 
the  essential  thing  for  a  rational  being  to  attend  to. 
This  religion  directs  him  to  settle  his  scores  with  the 
more  evil  aspects  of  the  universe  by  systematically  de- 
clining to  lay  them  to  heart  or  make  much  of  them,  by 
ignoring  them  in  his  reflective  calculations,  or  even,  on 
occasion,  by  denying  outright  that  they  exist.  Evil  is  a 
dis^ise  ;  and  worry  over  disease  is  itself  an  additional 
form  of  disease,  which  only  adds  to  the  original  com- 
plaint. Even  repentance  and  remorse,  affections  which 
come  in  the  character  of  ministers  of  good,  may  be  but 
sickly  and  relaxing  impulses.  The  best  repentance  is  to 
op  and  act  for  righteousness,  and  foiget  that  you  ever 
had  relations  with  sin. 

Spinoza's  philosophy  has  this  sort  of  healthy-minded- 
Dcss  woven  into  the  heart  of  it,  and  this  has  been  one 
secret  of  its  fascination.  He  whom  Reason  leads,  ac- 
cording to  Spinoza,  is  led  altogether  hy  the  influence 
over  hw  mind  of  good.  Knowledge  of  evil  is  an  *  inade* 
qoate '  knowledge,  fit  only  for  slaviBh  minds.     So  Spi- 
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uoza  categoricallj  coudetnns  repentance.     When    men 
make  mistakesj  he  says,  — 

"  Ooe  might  perhaps  expect  gnawtngs  of  conacieQce  and 
repentance  to  help  to  bring:  them  on  the  right  path,  and  might 
thereupon  cunclude  (as  every  one  does  conclude}  that  these 
afifectiouB  ar«  good  things.  Yet  when  we  look  at  the  matter 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  are  they  cot  good,  but  ou 
the  contrary  deleterious  and  evil  pa&sions.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  we  can  always  get  along  better  by  reason  and  love  of  truth 
than  by  worry  of  conscience  and  remorse.  Harmful  are  these 
and  evil,  masinuch  as  they  form  a  particular  kind  of  sadness ; 
and  the  disadvantages  of  sadness,"  he  continues,  '^  I  have  al- 
ready proved,  and  shown  that  we  should  striv©  to  keep  it  from 
OUT  life.  Juat  so  we  should  endeavor,  since  uneasiness  of  eon- 
Bcienee  and  remorse  ara  of  this  kind  of  complexion,  to  flee  and 
shun  these  states  of  mind."  ^ 

Within  the  CliriatiaQ  body,  for  which  repentance  of 
sina  ha&  horn  the  beginning  been  the  critical  religious 
act,  healthy-mindednesa  has  always  come  forward  with 
ite  milder  Interpretation.  Kepeatance  according  to  such 
healthy-minded  Christians  means  geiiing  away  /row  the 
ein,  not  groaning  and  writhing  over  its  commission.  The 
CathoUc  practice  of  confession  and  absolution  ia  in  one 
of  its  aspects  little  more  than  a  systematic  method  of 
keeping  healthy-mindednesB  on  top.  By  it  a  man's 
accounte  with  evil  are  periodically  squared  and  audited, 
so  that  he  may  start  the  clean  page  with  no  old  debts 
inscribed.  Any  Catholic  will  tell  us  how  clean  and  fresh 
and  free  he  feels  after  the  purging  operation.  Martin 
Luther  by  no  means  belonged  to  the  healthy-minded 
type  in  the  radical  sense  in  which  we  have  discussed  it, 
and  he  repudiated  priestly  absolution  for  sin.  Yet  in  this 
matter  of  repentance  he  had  some  very  healthy-minded 

'  Tncli  on  God,  Moiir  And  Happiaess,  Book  ii.  oh.  x. 


ideas,  due  in  the  main  to  the  largeness  of  his  conceptiun 
of  God. 

"  When  I  was  a  monk,"  he  Bays,  "I  thought  that  I  was  ut- 
terly cast  away,  if  at  any  time  I  felt  the  lust  of  the  flesh :  that 
is  to  say,  if  I  fell;  any  eril  motion^  fleshly  lust,  wrath,  hatred, 
01  envy  againBt  any  brother.  I  aaaayecl  many  ways  to  help  to 
qoiet  my  conscience,  but  it  would  not  be ;  for  the  uoucupiaceoce 

.d  lust  of  tny  flesh  did  always  return,  ho  that  I  could  not  reat, 
but  was  continually  vexed  with  these  thoughts :  This  or  that 
sin  thou  hast  committed  ;  thou  art  infected  with  envy,  with 
impatiency,  and  such  other  sins  :  therefore  thou  art  entered 
into  this  holy  order  in  vain,  and  all  thy  good  works  are  unpro- 
fitable. But  if  then  I  bad  rightly  understood  tbeae  aeatcDces 
of  Paul:  'The  flesh  lusteth  contrary  to  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spint  contrary  to  the  flesh ;  and  these  two  are  one  against 
another,  so  thut  ye  cauuot  do  the  things  tha.t  ye  would  do/ 
I  should  not  have  so  miserably  tormented  myself,  but  should 
Kave  thoito^lit  and  said  to  myself,  as  now  eommoaly  I  do, ''  Mar- 
tin, tboQ  shall  not  utterly  be  without  sin,  for  thou  hast  flesh ; 
thou  ahalt  therefore  feel  the  battle  thereof.'  I  remember  that 
Staupitz  was  wont  to  say,  '  I  have  vowed  unto  God  above  a 
thousand  times  that  I  would  become  a  better  man :  but  I  never 
performed  that  which  I  vowed.  Hereafter  I  will  make  uo 
Buch  vow  :  for  I  have  now  learned  by  experience  that  I  am  not 
able  to  perform  it.  Unless,  therefore,  God  be  favorable  and 
merciful  unto  me  for  Christ's  sake,  I  frhall  not  be  able,  witb  all 
my  vows  and  all  my  good  deeds,  to  stand  before  Iiira."  This 
(of  Strtupitz's)  was  not  only  a  true,  but  also  a  godly  and  a 
holy  desperation ;  and  this  must  they  all  confess,  both  with 
mouth  and  heart,  who  will  be  saved.  For  the  godly  trust  not 
to  their  own  righteouaneaa.  They  look  unto  Christ  their  reCoQ- 
cOer,  who  gave  his  life  for  their  alns.  Moreover,  they  know 
tbat  the  remnant  of  ein  which  is  in  their  flesh  is  not  laid  to 
their  charge,  hut  freely  pardoned.  Notwithstanding,  in  the 
mean  while  they  fight  in  spirit  against  the  flesh,  lest  they  should 
fulfill  the  lufits  thereof ;  and  although  they  feel  the  flesh  to 
rage  and  rebel,  and  themselves  also  do  fall  sometimes  into  sin 
through  inSntutj,  yet  are  they  not  discouraged,  sor  think  th* 
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fore  tlia,t  their  state  and  kind  of  life,  and  the  worka  which  are 
done  according  to  their  callmg,  displease  God ;  but  they  ruse 
up  themaelrea  by  Ewth."  * 

One  o£  the  heresiee  for  which  the  Jesuits  got  that 
apiritiial  genius,  Molinos,  the  founder  of  Quietism,  so 
abominably  condemned  was  his  healtbj-minded  opinion 
of  repentance :  — 

"  When  thou  f allest  into  a  fault,  ia  what  matter  soever  it  be, 
do  Dot  trouble  nor  aCQict  thyaelf  for  it.  For  they  are  effects 
of  our  frail  Niiture^  stained  by  Original  Sin.  The  commoa- 
enemy  will  make  thee  believe,  as  soon  as  thou  fallest  into 
any  fault,  that  thou  vralkeat  in  error,  and  therefore  art  out  of 
God  and  his  favor,  and  herewith  would  he  make  thee  dlettust 
of  th«  divine  Grace,  telling  thee  of  thy  misery,  and  laakiiig  a 
giant  of  it  J  and  petting  it  into  thy  head  that  every  day  thy 
soul  grows  worse  instead  of  better,  whilst  it  so  often  repeats 
these  failing.  O  blessed  Soul,  open  thine  eyes ;  and  shut 
the  gate  against  these  diabolical  suggestions,  knowing  thy 
misery,  and  trusting  in  the  mercy  divine.  Would  not  he  he  a 
mere  fool  who,  ruuning  at  tournament  with  others,  aud  falling 
in  the  best  of  the  career,  should  lie  weeping  on  the  ground  and 
afflictiDg  himself  with  discourses  upon  his  fall?  Man  (^they 
would  tell  him),  lose  no  time,  get  up  and  take  the  course  again, 
for  he  that  rises  again  quickly  and  continues  his  race  is  as  if 
he  had  never  fallen.  If  thou  seest  thyself  fallen  once  and 
a  thousand  times,  thou  oughCest  to  make  use  of  the  tomedy 
which  I  have  given  thee,  that  is,  a  loving  confidence  in  the 
divine  mercy.  These  are  the  weapons  with  which  thou  must 
fight  and  conquer  cowardice  and  vain  thoughts.  This  is  the 
means  thou  oughtest  to  use — 'Uot  to  lose  time,  not  to  disturb 
thyself,  and  reap  no  good."  ^ 

Now  in  contrast  with  auch  healthy-minded  views  as 
these,  if  we  treat  them  as  a  way  of  deliberately  minimiz- 
ing  evil,  stands  a  radically  opposite  view,  a  way^^f^mM^ 

^  CDtameiitu7  oa  GblatiuiiB,  PhiUdetphk,  IS^l,  pp.  510-£14  («bridg«d> 
'  MoLENOfi  ;  Spiiitusl  Guide,  Btrak  IL,  ahaps.  xvii.,  xvjii.  (abridged). 
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imizing  eTJlj  if  yoo  please  so  to  caU  it,  based  on  the 
penuasioQ  tJmt  the  evil  aspects  of  our  life  are  of  i^^vei^ 

essence,  and  that  the  world's  mea&iiig  most  comes  home 
to  us  when  we  lay  them  most  to  heart*  We  have  now 
to  address  ourselTes  to  this  more  morbid  way  of  looking- 
at  the  sitnadon.  But  as  I  closed  our  last  hour  with  a 
general  philosophical  reflection  on  the  healthy-miuded 
way  of  taking  life,  I  should  like  at  ttuB  point  to  make 
another  philosophical  reflection  upon  it  hefore  turning 
to  that  heavier  task.     You  will  esc  use  the  brief  delay. 

If  we  admit  that  evil  is  an  essential  part  of  our  being 
and  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  our  life,  we  load  our- 
selves down  with  a  difficulty  that  has  always  proved  bur- 
densome in  philosophies  of  religion.  Theism)  whenever 
it  has  erected  itself  into  a  systematic  philosophy  of  the 
universe,  has  shown  a  reluctance  to  let  God  be  anything 
less  than  All-in-All.  In  other  words,  phUosophietheigm 
has  always  shown  a  tendency  to  become  pan^i^^c  and 
monistic,  and  to  consider  the  world  as  one  unit  of  abso- 
lute fact ;  and  this  baa  been  at  variance  with  popular  or 
^ctical  theism,  which  latter  has  ever  been  more  or  less 
frankly  pluralistic^  act  to  say  polytheistic,  and  shown 
itself  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  a  universe  composed 
of  many  original  principles,  provided  we  be  only  allowed 
to  beUeve  that  the  divine  principle  remains  supreme,  and 
that  the  others  are  subordinate.  In  this  latter  case  God 
is  not  necessarily  responsible  for  tlie  existence  of  evil ; 
he  would  only  be  responsible  if  it  were  not  finally  over- 
come. But  on  the  monistic  or  pantheistic  view,  evil,  like 
everything  eke,  must  have  its  fotmdation  in  God ;  and 
the  difBculty  is  to  see  how  this  can  possibly  be  the  case 
if  God  be  absolately  good.  This  dif&culty  faces  us  in 
every  form  of  philosophy  in  which  the  world  appears  as 
one  flawless  unit  of  fact.     Such  a  unit  ia  an  Individual^, 
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and  in  it  the  worst  parts  must  be  as  essential  as  the  best, 
must  be  as  neces&ary  to  make  the  indindual  what  h^  is  ; 
since  if  any  part  whatever  ia  an  individual  were  to  vanish 
or  alter,  it  would  no  longer  be  that  individual  at  all.  The 
philosophy  of  absolute  idealism,  so  vigorously  represented 
both  in  Scotland  and  America  to-day,  has  to  struggle 
with  this  difficulty  quite  as  much  as  iBcholastic  theism 
struggled  in  its  time  ;  and  although  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  speculative  issue  whatever 
from  the  puzzle,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
DO  clear  or  easy  issue,  and  that  the  only  oboious  escape 
from  parados  here  is  to  cut  loose  from  the  monistic 
assumption  altogether,  and  to  allow  the  world  to  have 
existed  from  its  origin  in  plurabstic  form,  as  an  aggre- 
gate or  collection  of  higher  and  lower  things  and  princi- 
ples, rather  than  an  absolutely  unitary  fact.  For  then  evil 
would  not  need  to  be  essential ;  it  might  be,  and  may 
always  have  been,  an  independent  portion  that  had  no 
rational  or  absolute  right  to  live  with  the  rest,  and  which 
we  might  conceivably  hope  to  see  got  rid  of  at  last. 

Now  the  gospel  of  healthy-minded ness,  as  we  have 
described  it,  casts  its  vote  distinctly  for  this  pluralistic 
view.  Whereas  the  monistic  philosopher  finds  himself 
more  or  less  bound  to  say,  as  Hegel  said,  that  everything 
actual  is  rational,  and  that  evil,  as  an  element  dialec* 
tically  required,  must  be  pinned  in  and  kept  and  con- 
secrated and  have  a  function  awarded  to  it  in  the  final 
system  of  truth,  healthy-mindedness  refuses  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  sort."    Evil,  it  says,  is  emphatically  irrational, 

'  I  say  thU  in  spite  of  the  moniBtic  vtteranceg  of  msBj  miad-cure 
wHten  ;  for  these  nLterances  aK.i«altj-  in  consistent  with  tbeir  a-ttUnde 
tovanlA  disease,  and  can  eaail;  be  shown  not  to  be  logicnllj  iurolTed  in  tJie 
experieaces  of  uaion  with  a  higher  Freience  with  which  the;  connect  tJieni' 
tuittt.  Tb«  bigbef  Pmmu^g,  bumelj-,  DAed  bot  bdi  the  Bbsalutc  wbole  of 
tbingi,  it  is  quite  infficient  for  the  life  uf  religiona  cipericnce  to  regard  it  aa 
a  port,  if  onl;  it  be  the  most  ideal  part. 


snd  not  to  be  pinned  In,  or  pr^erved,  or  consecrated 
in  any  final  system  of  truth.  It  is  a  pure  abomiuation 
to  the  Lord,  an  alien  unreality,  a  waste  element,  to  be 
shmghed  off  and  negated,  and  the  very  memory  of  it, 
if  possible,  wiped  out  and  forgotten.  The  ideal,  so  far 
from  being  co-extensive  with  the  whole  actual,  is  a  mere 
extract  from  the  actual,  marked  by  its  deliverance  from 
all  contact  with  this  disea&ed,  inferior,  and  escremecti- 
tious  stuff. 

Here  we  have  the  interesting  notion  fairly  and  squarely 
presented  to  us,  of  there  being  elements  of  the  universe 
which  may  make  no  rational  whole  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  elements,  and  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
any  system  which  those  other  elements  make  up,  can  only 
be  considered  bo  much  irrelevance  and  accident  ■^-  so 
much  *  dirt,'  as  it  were,  and  matter  out  of  place.  I  ask 
you  now  not  to  forget  this  notion ;  for  although  most 
philosophers  seem  either  to  forget  it  or  to  disdain  it  too 
much  ever  to  mention  it,  I  heUeve  that  we  shall  have  to 
L«dmit  it  ourselves  iu  the  end  as  containing  an  element  of 
^tnith.  The  miad-cure  gospel  thus  once  more  appears 
to  us  as  having  dignity  and  importance.  We  Lave  seen 
it  to  be  a  genuine  religion,  and  no  mere  silly  appeal  to 
imagination  to  cure  disease;  we  have  seen  its  method  of 
experimental  verification  to  be  not  unlike  tlie  method 
of  all  science ;  and  now  here  we  find  mind-cuie  as  the 
champion  of  a  perfectly  definite  conception  of  the  meta- 
physical structure  of  the  world.  I  hope  that,  in  view  of 
all  this,  you  will  not  regret  my  having  pressed  it  upon 
your  attention  at  such  length. 


Let  ns  now  say  good-by  for  a  while  to  all  this  way  of 
thinking,  and  turn  towards  those  persons  who  cannot  so 
swiftly  throw  off  the  burden  of  the  consciousness  of  evil^ 
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but  are  coo^mtally  £ated  to  suffer  from  its  presence. 
Just  as  we  saw  that  in  healtby-nundedQess  th«re  are 
shallower  and  profotinder  levels,  happiness  like  that  of 
the  mere  auimat,  and  more  regenerate  sorts  of  happiness^ 
BO  ako  are  there  different  leveU  of  the  morbid  mind,  and 
die  one  n  much  more  formidable  than  the  oth'er.  There 
are  people  for  whom  evil  means  only  a  mal-adjustmeut 
with  things,  a  wrong  correspondence  of  one's  life  with 
the  environment.  Such  evil  as  this  is  curable,  iii  princi- 
ple at  least,  upon  the  natural  plane,  for  merely  by  modi- 
fying either  the  self  or  the  things,  or  both  at  once,  the 
two  terms  may  be  made  to  fit^  and  all  go  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell  again.  But  there  are  others  for  whom  evil  is 
no  mere  relation  of  the  subject  to  particular  outer  things, 
but  something  more  radical  and  general,  a  wrongness 
or  vice  La  \m  esseotial  nature,  which  uo  alteration  of 
the  enyironment,  or  any  superficial  rearrangement  of  the 
inner  aelf,  can  cure,  and  which  requires  a  supernatural 
remedy.  On  the  whole,  the  Latin  races  have  leaned  more 
towards  the  former  way  of  looking  upon  evil,  as  made  up 
of  iUs  and  eins  in  the  plural,  remorable  in  detail ;  while 
the  Germanic  races  have  tended  rather  to  think  of  Sin  in 
the  singalar,  and  with  a  capital  S,  as  of  something  inerad- 
icably  ingrained  in  our  natural  subjectivity,  and  never 
to  be  removed  by  any  superficial  piecemeal  operations.' 
These  comparisons  of  races  are  always  open  to  excep- 
tion, but  undoubtedly  the  northern  tone  in  rehgion  has 
inclined  to  the  more  intimately  pessimistic  persuasion, 
and  this  way  of  feeling,  being  the  more  extreme,  we  shall 
find  by  far  the  more  instructive  for  our  study. 

Recent  psychology  has  found  great  use  for  the  word 
*  threshold '  as  a  symbolic  designation  for  the  point  at 
which  one  state  of  mind  passes  into  another.     Thus  we 
1  C^  J.  HHBAlOf :  Luther  «t  I«  Serf-Arbitn,  168i,faasm. 
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^wak  of  the  thi^hold  of  a  maD^s  cODsciousness  in  gen- 
eral, to  indicate  the  amount  of  noiBe,  pressure,  or  other 
outer  sdmolus  which  it  takes  to  arouse  his  atteutidu  at 
til.  One  with  a  high  threshold  will  doze  through  an 
amount  of  racket  by  which  one  with  a  low  threshold 
Tould  be  immediately  waked.  Similarly,  when  ooe  is  aen- 
ative  to  smaU  differences  in  any  order  of  seDsation,  we 
aj  he  has  a  low  *  diiferenee-threshold  * —  his  mind  easily 
iteps  over  it  into  the  eonsciouaneea  of  the  differences  in 
question.  And  jwst  so  we  might  speak  of  a  'pain-thresh- 
old/ a  '  fear-threshold,'  a  'misery-threshold,'  and  find  it 
quickly  overpassed  by  the  consciousness  of  some  individ- 
uals, but  lying  too  high  in  others  to  be  often  reached  by 
their  consciousness^  The  sangiune  and  healthy-minded 
hve  habitually  on  the  sunny  side  of  their  misery-liDe,  the 
depressed  and  melancholy  live  beyond  it,  in  darkness  and 
apprehension.  There  are  men  who  seem  to  have  started 
Id  life  with  a.  bottle  or  two  of  champagne  inficribed  to 
their  credit ;  whilst  others  seem  to  have  been  bom  close 
to  the  pain-threshuld„  which  the  slightest  irritants  fatally 
send  them  over. 

Does  it  not  appear  as  if  one  who  lived  more  habitually 
on  one  side  of  the  pain-threshold  might  ueed  a  different 
Bort  of  religion  from  one  who  habitually  hved  on  the 
other  ?  This  question,  of  the  relativity  of  different  types 
of  religion  to  different  types  of  need,  arises  naturally  at 
this  point,  and  will  become  a  serious  problem  ere  we  have 
done.  But  before  we  confront  it  in  general  terms,  we 
most  address  ourselves  to  tho  unpleasant  task  of  hearing 
what  the  sick  souls,  as  we  may  call  them  in  contrast  to 
the  healthy-minded,  have  to  say  of  the  secrets  of  their 
prison-house,  their  own  peculiar  form  of  consciousness. 
Let  UA  then  resolutely  turu  our  backs  on  the  once-bom 
and  their  sky-blue  optimistic  gospel;  let  us  not  simply  cry 
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out,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  "  Hurrah  for  the  Uni- 
rerse  1  —  God  'a  in  his  Heaven,  all  *8  right  with  the 
world."  Let  ua  Bee  rather  whether  pity,  pain,  and  fear, 
and  the  sentiment  of  human  helplessness  may  not  open 
a  profounder  view  and  put  into  our  hands  a  more  com- 
plicated key  to  the  meaning  of  the  situation. 

To  begin  with,  bow  can  things  8o  insecure  as  the  suc- 
cessful experiences  of  this  world  afford  a  stable  anchor- 
age? A  chain  is  do  stronger  than  its  weakest  hnk,  and 
life  is  after  all  a  chain.  In  the  healthiest  and  most  pros- 
perous existence,  how  many  Uaks  of  illness,  danger,  and 
disaster  are  always  interposed  ?  Unsuspectedly  from  the 
botboDi  of  every  fountain  of  pleasure,  as  the  old  poet 
said,  something  bitter  rises  up  :  a  touch  of  nausea,  a  fall- 
ing dead  of  the  delight,  a  whiS  of  melancholy,  things 
that  sound  a  knell,  for  fugitive  as  they  may  be,  they 
bring  a  feeling  of  coming  from  a  deeper  region  and  often 
have  an  appaUing  convincingness.  The  buza  of  Ufe 
ceases  at  their  touch  as  a  piano-string  stops  sounding 
when  the  damper  falls  upon  it. 

Of  course  the  music  can  commeoce  again  ;  —  and  again 
and  again,  —  at  intervals.  But  with  this  the  healthy- 
minded  consciousness  is  left  with  an  irremediable  sense 
of  precariousness.  It  is  a  bell  with  a  crack ;  it  draws  its 
breath  on  sufferance  and  by  an  accident. 

£ven  if  we  suppose  a.  man  so  packed  with  healthy- 
mindednesa  as  never  to  have  experienced  in  his  own  per- 
son any  of  these  sobering  intervals,  still,  if  he  is  a  reflectr 
ing  being,  he  must  generalize  and  class  his  own  lot  with 
that  of  others ;  and,  doing  so,  he  must  see  that  his  escape 
is  just  a  lucky  chance  and  no  essential  difference.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  been  born  to  an  entirely  different 
fortune.     And  then  indeed  the  hollow  security  I     What 
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kind  cf  a  frame  of  things  is  it  of  which  the  best  you  can 
say  isj  "  Thank  God,  it  has  let  me  off  clear  this  time  ! " 
Is  not  its  blesseiiness  a  f rag^e  fictioQ  ?  Is  not  your  joy 
in  it  a  very  \Tilgar  glee,  not  much  unlike  the  snicUer  of 
any  rogue  at  his  success  ?  If  indeed  it  were  all  success, 
even  on  such  terms  as  that !  But  take  the  happiest  man, 
the  one  most  envied  by  the  world,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  his  inmost  consciousness  is  one  of  failure.  Either 
his  ideals  in  the  line  of  hla  achievements  are  pitched  far 
higher  than  the  achievements  themselves,  or  else  he  haa 
secret  ideals  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  and  in 
regard  to  which  he  inwardly  knows  himself  to  be  found 
wanting. 

When  such  a  conquering  optimist  as  Goethe  can  ex- 
press himself  in  this  wise,  how  must  it  be  with  less  suc- 
cessful men  ? 

"  I  will  Bay  nothing,"  writea  Goetha  in  1824,  "  against  the 
oonrse  of  my  6xi&t0iice.  But  at  bottom  it  hie  be«n  nothing  bub 
pain  and  burd>en,  and  I  can  afGrm  that  during  tHe  whole  of  my 
75  years,  I  have  not  had  four  weeks  of  ggnuiue  well-being.  It 
is  but  the  perpetual  rolling  of  a  rook  that  mast  be  raised  up 
again  forever." 

What  single-handed  man  was  ever  on  the  whole  as 
successful  as  Luther?  yet  when  he  had  grown  old,  he 
looked  back  on  his  life  as  if  it  were  an  absolute  failure. 

"  I  am  utterly  weai^  of  life.  I  pray  the  Lord  will  come 
fiOrtbwith  and  carry  me  hence.  I^et  him  come,  above  all,  with 
his  last  Judgment:  I  will  stretch  ont  my  neck,  the  thunder  will 
burst  fortli,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest,"  —  And  having  a  necklace 
of  white  agates  in  his  hand  at  the  time  he  added :  "  O  God, 
grant  that  it  may  come  without  delay.  I  would  readily  eat  up 
this  necklace  to-day,  for  the  Judgment  to  come  to-morrow."  — 
The  Klectresa  Dowager,  one  day  when  Luther  was  dining  with 
her,  said  to  him :  "  Pootor,  I  wish  you  may  live  forty  years  to 
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all  the  memonaia  oi  our  inade- 
Aad  with  what  a  damning  em-  fl 
us  out !     No  easy  fine,  no  mere  ^ 


come,"     "  Madam,"  replied  he^  "  rather  tLaa  lire  fort;  yean 
more,  I  would  give  up  oxy  chance  O'f  Paradise." 

Failure,  then,  failure !  bo  the  world  stamps  ua  at  every 
turn.  We  strew  it  with  our  blunders,  our  misdeeds,  our 
lost  Opportunities,  with  all  tlie  memoriala  of  our  inade- 
quacy to  our  vocation, 
phafiis  does  it  then  blot  ns  out !  J>o  easy 
apology  or  formal  eijiiation,  will  satisfy  the  world's  de- 
mands, but  every  pound  of  flesh  exacted  is  soaked  with 
all  its  blood.  The  subtlest  forms  of  suffering  known  to 
man  are  connected  with  the  poisonous  humiliations  inci- . 
dental  to  these  results. 

And  they  are  pivotal  human  experiences.  A  process 
80  ubiquitous  and  everlasting  is  evidently  an  integral  part 
of  life.  "  There  is  indeed  one  element  in  human  des- 
tiny," Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes,  *'  that  not  hUndnesa 
itself  can  controvert.  Whatever  else  we  are  intended  to 
do,  we  are  not  intended  to  succeed ;  failure  h  the  fate 
allotted."*  And  our  nature  being  thus  rooted  iu  failure, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  theologians  abould  have  held  it  to 
be  essential,  and  thought  that  only  through  the  personal 
experience  of  humiliation  which  it  engenders  the  deeper 
sense  of  life's  significance  is  reached?' 

>  He  odAa  with  cbaracterUtio  healthf'Oiiiidednsgg  :  "  Oni  biuineu  it  to  ' 
contiliue  t»  fail  in  good  apirita." 

*  Tlie  God  of  m&Dj  men  U  little  more  than  their  coarL  of  appeal  agaiuBt 
tha  dannDntOPy  judgment  passed  on  tb&ir  failuraa  by  tlie  opluiaa  of  this 
W0rl4'  To  our  owa  Coascionsiiesfr  tbete  ia  tiStaiUly  ft  t^udolUri  of  ffolth  left 
over  after  our  uns  and  errors  huve  been  told  off  —  oar  capacity  of  aclinow- 
ledgJDg  and  regretting  them  is  the  gonu  of  a  better  Bolf  in  poiae  Kt  least. 
Bnt  tbo  world  dcala  with  ua  in  aclu  aud  not  in  posse;  and  of  this  bidden 
germ,  not  to  lie  i^ejsed  at  from  wiLhout,  it  neT-er  takea  account.  Then  we 
tara  to  tihe  All-knower,  who  knows  our  bad,  bat  knova  tbis  good  in  us  also, 
Rud  who  is  juat.  We  nut  ourselveB  witb  our  repentance  on  bia  mercy: 
only  by  an  All-knawer  ean  wo  finally  be  judged, 
very  d«fixutely  em^rg^v  from  tliiv  »ort  oi  Grperi«ji«e 


IS  only  tae  erst  stage  ot  tde  woria-sickoess. 
Make  the  human  being's  senaitiTeness  a  little  greater, 
carry  him  a  little  farther  over  the  misery-threshold,  and 
the  good  quality  of  th«  successful  momentB  themselves 
irhen  they  occur  Is  spoiled  and  vitiated.  All  natural 
goods  perish.  Bichea  take  wings ;  fame  is  a  breath ; 
love  is  a  cheat ;  youth  and  health  and  pleasure  vanish. 
Can  things  whose  end  is  always  dust  and  disappointineat 
be  the  real  goods  which  our  souls  require?  Back  of 
everything  is  the  great  spectre  of  univeraal  death,  the 
all-encompassing  blackness :  — 

'^  Wh&t  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh 
noder  the  Sun?  I  looked  on  all  tbe  works  that  my  hands  bad 
wrought,  and  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
FoF  that  which  betalleth  the  aona  of  men  befalletb  beasts ;  as 
the  one  dietb,  bo  dieth  tbe  otbar ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all 
turn  to  dust  again.  .  .  .  The  dead  know  not  anythuig,  neither 
have  they  any  mora  a  reward  ;  for  tbe  memory  of  them  is  for- 
gottea.  Also  their  love  and  their  hatred  sukd  thalt  eavy  ia  now 
perished ;  reitber  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any- 
thing that  is  done  under  the  Sun.  .  .  .  Truly  the  light  is  sweet, 
and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  tbe  Sun :  but 
if  a  man  live  many  years  and  rejoice  in  tbem  all,  yet  let  him 
remember  the  days  of  darkneaa  ;  for  they  shall  be  many." 

In  abort,  life  and  its  negation  are  beaten  up  inextrica- 
bly together.  But  if  the  life  be  good,  the  negation  of  it 
must  be  bad.  Yet  the  two  are  equally  essential  facts  of 
existence;  and  all  natural  happiness  thus  seems  infected 
with  a  contradiction.  The  breath  of  the  sepulchre  sur- 
rounds it. 

To  a  mind  attentive  to  this  state  of  things  and  rightly 
subject  to  the  joy-destroying  chill  which  such  a  contem- 
plation engenders,  the  only  relief  that  healthy-minded- 
aesa  can  give  is  by  saying:  *  Stuff  and  nonsense,  get 
out  into  the  open  aii ! *  or  'Cheer  up,  old  fellow,  you  'U 
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be  all  right  erelong,  If  you  wUl  only  drop  your  morbid- 
ness ! '  But  m  all  seriousness,  can  such  bald  animal 
talk  as  that  be  treated  as  a  rational  answer?  To  asciibe 
religious  value  to  mere  happy-go-lucky  contentment  with 
one's  brief  chance  aX  natural  good  is  but  the  very  conse- 
cration of  forgetfulnesB  and  eupetficiality.  Our  troubles 
lie  indeed  too  deep  for  that  cure.  The  fact  that  we  can 
die,  that  we  can  be  ill  at  all^  is  what  perplexes  us ;  the 
fact  that  we  now  for  a  moment  live  and  are  well  is  irrele- 
vant to  that  perplexity.  We  need  a  life  not  correlated 
with  death,  a  health  not  liable  to  iUneas,  a  kind  of  good 
that  will  not  perish,  a  good  in  fact  that  flies  beyond  the 
Goods  of  nature.  ^M 

It  all  depends  on  how  Bensitive  the  soul  may  become^' 
to  discords.  "  The  trouble  with  me  is  that  I  believe  too 
much  in  common  happiness  and  goodness,"  said  a  friend 
of  mine  whose  consciousness  was  of  this  sort,  "  and 
nothing  can  console  me  for  their  transiency.  I  am 
appalled  and  disconcerted  at  its  being  possible."  And  so 
with  most  of  us :  a  little  cooling  down  of  animal  excita- 
bihty  and  instinct,  a  little  loss  of  animal  toughness,  a 
little  irritable  weakness  and  descent  of  the  pain^tbreshold, 
will  bring  the  worm  at  the  core  of  all  our  usiial  springs 
of  delight  into  fuU  view,  and  turn  us  into  melancholy 
metaphysicians.  The  pride  of  life  and  glory  of  the 
world  will  shrivel.  It  is  after  all  but  the  standing  quarrel 
of  hot  youth  and  hoary  eld.  Old  age  has  the  last  word: 
the  purely  naturalistic  look  at  life,  however  enthusiasti- 
cally it  may  begin,  ib  sure  to  end  in  Badneas.  ^M 

This  sadness  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  merely  pom^^ 
tivistic,  agnostic,  or  naturalistic  scheme  of  philosophy. 
Let  sanguine   bealthy-mindedness   do  its   best  with   its 
strange  power  of  living  in  the  moment  and  ignoring  and 
forgetting,  still  the  evil  background  is  really  there 


'  bought  of,  and  the  skull  will  gria  in  at  th 
the  practical  life  of  the  individual,  we  know  how  his 
whole  gloom  or  glee  about  any  present  fact  depends  on 
the  remoter  schemes  and  hopes  with  which  it  stands  re- 
lated. Its  significance  and  framing  gire  it  the  chief  part 
of  ite  value.  Let  it  be  known  to  lead  nowhere,  and 
however  agreeable  it  may  be  in  ita  immediacy,  its  glow 
and  gilding  vanish.  The  old  man,  sick  with  an  insidi- 
ous internal  disease,  may  laugh  and  quaff  his  wine  at  first 
as  well  as  ever,  but  he  knows  his  fate  now,  for  the  doc- 
tors have  revealed  it;  and  the  knowledge  knocks  the 
Batiafaction  out  of  all  thes«  functions.  They  are  part- 
ners of  death  and  the  worm  is  their  brother,  and  they 
torn  to  a  mere  flatness. 

The  lustre  of  the  present  hour  is  always  borrowed 
from  the  background  of  possibilities  it  goes  with.  Let 
our  common  experiences  be  enveloped  in  an  eternal  moral 
order;  let  our  suffering  have  an  immortal  significance  j 
let  Heaven  smile  upon  the  earth,  and  deities  pay  their 
visits ;  let  faith  and  hope  be  the  atmosphere  which  man 
breathes  in ;  —  and  his  days  pass  by  with  zest ;  they  stir 
with  prospects,  they  thrill  with  remoter  values.  Place 
round  them  on  the  contrary  the  curdling  cold  and  gloom 
and  absence  of  all  permanent  meaning  which  for  pure 
naturalism  and  the  popular  science  evolutionism  of  our 
time  are  all  that  is  visible  ultimately,  and  the  thrill  stops 
abort,  or  turns  rather  to  an  anxious  trembling. 

For  naturalism,  fed  on  recent  cosmological  specula- 
tions,  mankind  is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  set  of 
people  Uvlng  on  a  frozen  lake,  surrounded  by  cliS's  over 
which  there  is  no  escape,  yet  knowing  that  little  by  little 
the  ice  is  melting,  and  the  Inevitable  day  drawing  near 
when  the  last  film  of  it  will  disappears  ^^^  to  be  drowned 
^onuniouslj  will  be  the  human  creature's  portion.    The 
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merrier  the  skating,  the  warmer  and  more  sparkling  the 
SUD  by  day,  and  the  ruddier  the  bonfires  at  night,  the 
more  poignant  the  sadness  with  which  one  must  take  in 
the  meaning  of  the  total  situation. 

Tho  early  Greeks  are  continually  held  up  to  us  in  Utr 
erary  works  as  models  of  the  healthy-minded  joyousness 
which  the  reHgion  of  nature  may  engender.  There  waa 
indeed  much  joyousuess  among  the  Greeks  —  Homer's  j 
flow  of  enthusiasm  for  most  things  that  the  sun  shines 
Upon  ia  steady.  But  even  in  Homer  the  reflective  pas- 
sages are  cheerless,^  and  the  moment  the  Greeks  grew 
systematically  pensive  and  thought  of  ultimates,  they 
became  unmitigated  pessimists.*  The  jealousy  of  the 
gods,  the  nemesis  that  follows  too  much  happiness,  the 
all-encompassing  death,  fate's  dark  opacity,  tha  ultimate 
and  unintelligible  cruelty,  were  the  fixed  background  of  ] 

'  E.g.,  Diad,  XVIL  446;  ■' Nothing  then  is  more  wretched  anywhere 
than  aiKD  o£  all  tliat  breathes  and  creeps  upon  this  earth." 

'  E.  g.,  Thvaguia,  425-126  :  "  Best  of  all  for  eiII  thinga  upoD  earth  u  itj 
aot  to  be  b<>ni  nor  to  behoM  the  fiplenilora  of  the  Sun  ;  next  best  to  trftverw 
na  soon  u  pussible  the  gatoa  uf  IJadee."  See  bJbo  the  atmoat  ideutical 
paHOage  in  CEdipus  inCo-loniu,  12,25.  — The  Anthology  U  full  of  psBaitnio- 
tio  utt«rancBS  :  "Naked  came  1  upon  the  earth,  nuk^d  I  go  below  thfl 
ground  —  why  then  do  I  vaialj  toil  wheu  I  ace  the  end  naked  before  me  ?  " 
—  "  Haw  did  I  como  to  be  ?  WheneeamI?  Wherefora  did  I  come?  T»  i 
pBBB  awaj-  How  cao  I  Uarn  augLt  when  naught  I  know  7  Bcin^  naught  I 
owne  to  life  :  once  more  ehalt  I  be  what  1  was.  Kothin^  and  nothingneM 
U  the  whole  race  of  martala."  —  "  For  death  we  are  all  ehetiahed  aud  f«t- 
lened  like  a  herd  oi  \ioga  that  is  wantonlj  bntohered." 

The  diSerenoe  between  Greek  pessimigm  and  the  oriental  and  modem 
Tariet;  is  that  the  Gmnka  h&d  not  mndo  th«  discovery  that  the  pathetio 
mood  mas  ^  idealized,  and  tigure  aa  a  higher  form  of  aensihlli  tj.  Their 
spirit  wna  still  too  essetitliUly  masculine  for  pesHiinism  to  be  elaborated  or 
lengthily  dwelt  on  in  their  clasaio  literature.  Tliey  would  bavo  despised  a 
life  eet  wholly  in  a  minor  key,  and  BiimmoQed  it  to  tcee'p  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  lEichrymoaity.  The  di&covery  that  the  enduring  omphasia,  so  far 
aa  this  world  goei.  may  be  laid  ou  its  pniu  and  fnjture,  was  rcBcrred  for 
race^s  more  comples,  and  (m  to  apeak)  more  feminine  than  the  Hellenea 
bad  attaini-d  to  bein^  in  the  oIamio  period,  BTit  all  the  same  was  the  ou^ 
look  of  thoae  Qelleaes  blaoklj  poBAitniatio. 
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their  unagination.  The  beautiful  joyousness  of  their 
polytheism  ig  only  a  poetic  modem  Ection.  Tbey  knew 
no  joys  comparable  in  quality  of  preciousness  to  those 
vhich  we  ehall  erelong  see  that  Brahmans,  Buddhists, 
Christiansj  Mohammedans,  twice-born  people  whose  reli- 
gion is  non-naturalistic,  get  from  their  several  creeds  of 
mysticism  and  renimciation. 

Stoic  inseuBibiEty  and  Epicurean  rei?io^ation  were  the 
farthest  advance  which  the  Greek  mind  made  in  that  di- 
r«ctioii.  The  Epicurean  said:  "Seek  not  to  be  happy, 
but  rather  to  eacape  unhappiness ;  strong  happiness  is 
always  linked  with  pain  ;  therefore  hug  the  safe  shore, 
and  do  not  tempt  the  deeper  raptures.  Avoid  disap- 
pointment by  expecting  little,  and  by  aiming  low ;  and 
above  all  do  not  fret."  The  Stoic  said  ;  *'  The  only 
genuine  good  that  life  can  yield  a  man  la  the  free  poa- 
eessiou  of  h\&  own  soul ;  all  other  goods  are  ties." 
Each  of  these  philosophies  is  in  its  degree  a  philosophy 
of  despair  in  nature's  boons.  Trustful  self-abandonment 
to  the  joys  that  freely  ofifer  has  entirely  departed  from 
both  Epicurean  and  Stoic  ;  and  what  each  proposes  is  a 
way  of  rescue  from  the  resultant  dust-and-ashes  state  of 
mind.  The  Epicurean  still  awaits  results  from  economy 
of  indulgence  and  damping  of  desire.  The  Stoic  hopes 
for  no  results,  and  gives  up  natural  good  altogether. 
There  is  dignity  ta  both  these  forms  of  resignation. 
They  represent  distinct  stages  in  the  sobering  process 
which  man's  primitive  intoxication  with  &eDse-happiceaa 
is  sure  to  undergo.  In  the  one  the  hot  blood  has  grown 
cool,  in  the  other  it  has  become  quite  cold  ;  and  although 
I  have  spoken  of  them  in  the  past  tense,  as  if  they  were 
merely  historic,,  yet  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  will  prob- 
ably be  to  all  time  typical  attitudes^  marking  a  certain 
definite  stage  accomplished  in  the  evolution  of  the  world- 
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sick  Boul.'  Tliej  mark  the  conclusion  of  what  we  call 
tb«  once-born  period,  and  represent  the  highest  flights  of 
what  twice-born  religion  would  call  the  purely  natural 
mau^ — Epicureanism,  which  can  only  by  great  coiui«sy 
b«  called  a  religion,  showing  his  refinement,  and  Stoi- 
cism exhibiting  his  moral  will.  They  leave  the  world 
in  the  shape  of  an  xmreeouciled  contradiction,  and  seek 
no  higher  unity.  Compared  with  the  complex  ec&tasies 
which  the  supernaturally  regenerated  Christian  may  en- 
joy, or  the  oriental  pantheist  indulge  in,  their  receipts 
for  equanimity  are  expedients  which  seem  almost  crude 
in  their  simplicity. 

Please  observe,  however,  that  I  am  not  yet  pretending 
finally    to  judge   any    of    tbese   attitudes.     I   am    only  fl 
describiog  their  variety,  . 

The  securest  way  to  the  rapturous  sorts  of  happiness      ■ 
of  which  the  twice-born  make  report  has  as  an  luBtorio  fl 
matter  of  fact  been  througli  a  more  radical  pessimism 
than  anything  that  we  have  yet  considered.     We  have 
seen  how  the  lustre  and  enchantment  may  be  rubbed  off 
from  the  goods  of  nature.    But  there  is  a  pitch  of  unha^ 
piness  so  great  that  the  goods  of  nature  may  be  entirely  B 
forgotten,  and  all  sentiment  of  their  existence  vanish  from 
the  mental  field.     For  this  extremity  of  pessimism  to  be 
reached,  something  more  is  needed  than  observation  uf 


'  For  instance,  on  the  very  day  on  wkiob  I  write  this  pa^>  the  post  ^^ 
brings  me  tame  ftphonsmB  from  n  woildly-vise  old  friend  in  Heidelbepg 
which  may  serre  as  ft  good  cantAiu|M)nneons  ezpreiaion  of  EpifufeAnism  ;  ^_ 
"By  the  word  'hftppioesa'  evexj  hum&n  being  understiiDds  soDietliing'  dif-  ^M 
ferent.     It  is  a  pliaatom  porained  only  by  weaker  minds.     Tha  wise  man  ii; 
(uitisfie'il  witb  the   mon;  modest  but  ipuch  more  definite  term  iontentment. 
What  edncation  should  chiefiy  aim  at  is  to  eave  n»  from  a  diecoDtenlC'd  Ufe^ 
Health  is  one  favoring  eandttion,  but  by  no  meaas  an  indispensable  one-,  of 
oontentnjeat.     Womiui's  be&rt  and  loTe  are  &  ebrend  device  of  Nature,  a 
trap  which  sbo  seta  for  the  average  matij  to  force  him  into  working.     But 
tbe  wise  mau  will  aJwaya  prefer  vurk  choaen  hj  himself." 
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life  and  reflectioD  upon  death.  The  individual  must  in 
bis  own  persoQ  become  the  prey  of  a  pathological  mel- 
ancholy. As  the  healthy-minded  enthusiast  succeeds  in 
ignoring  evil's  very  existence,  so  the  subject  of  melan- 
choly  is  forced  in  spite  of  himfielf  to  ignore  thiit  of  all 
good  whatever :  for  him  it  may  no  longer  have  the  least 
reality.  Such  eeositiveDess  and  susceptibility  to  mental 
pain  is  a  rare  occurrence  where  the  nervous  constitution  is 
entirety  normal ;  one  seldom  tinds  it  in  a.  healthy  subject 
even  where  he  is-  the  victim  of  the  most  atrocious  cruel' 
ties  of  outward  fortune.  80  we  note  here  the  neurotic 
constitution,  of  which  I  said  so  much  in  my  first  lecture, 
making  its  active  entrance  on  our  scene,  and  destined  to 
play  a  part  in  much  that  follows.  Since  these  experi- 
ences of  melancholy  are  in  the  first  instance  absolutely 
private  and  individual,  I  can  now  help  myself  out  with 
personal  documents.  Painful  indeed  they  will  be  to 
listen  to,  and  there  is  almost  an  indecency  in  handhng 
them  in  public.  Yet  they  he  right  in  the  middle  of  our 
path ;  and  if  we  are  to  touch  the  psychology  of  religion 
at  all  seriously,  we  must  be  willing  to  forget  convention- 
alities, and  dive  below  the  emooth  and  lying  official  con- 
veraatlonal  surface. 

One  can  distinguish  many  kinds  of  pathological  depres- 
sion. Sometimes  it  is  mere  passive  joylessness  and  dre&r^ 
iness,  discouragement;,  dejection,  lack  of  taste  and  zest 
and  spring.  Professor  Ribot  has  proposed  the  name 
anhedonia  to  designate  this  condition. 

"  The  Btate  of  anhedonia,  if  I  may  coin  a  new  word  to  pa.ir 
off  with  analgesia"  he  writes,  "lias  been  very  little  Btudi«<!,  but 
it  exista.  A  yonug  girl  was  smitten  with  a  liver  disease  which 
foT  Bome  time  altered  her  constitDtion.  She  felt  no  longer  any 
affection  for  her  father  and  mother.  She  would  have  played 
with  ber  doll,  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  least  pleaiiiire  iu 
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the  act.  The  same  things  which  formerly  convulsed  h&r  with 
laughter  entirely  failed  to  intere&t  her  now.  Esquirol  observed 
the  case  of  &  very  bttelligent  magistrate  who  was  also  a  prey  to 
hepatic  disease^  Every  emotion  appeared  dead  within  him.  He 
mBoifested  neither  perversion  nor  ™lenee,liiit  coioplwtc  absence 
of  emotional  reaction.  If  he  went  to  the  theatre,  which  he  did 
out  of  habit,  he  could  find  no  pleasure  there.  The  thought  of 
liiB  bou&e,  of  his  home,  of  hia  wife,  and  of  his  absent  children 
moved  him  aa  little^  he  said,  as  a  theorem  of  Kuclid.'"  ' 

Prolonged  Beasictness  will  in  most  person*  produce  a 
temporary  condition  of  anhedonia.  Every  good,  terres- 
trial or  celestial,  is  imagined  only  to  be  turned  from  with 
disgust.  A  temporary  condition  o£  this  sort,  connected 
with  the  religious  evolution  of  a  singularly  lofty  charac- 
ter, both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  well  described  by  the 
Catholic  philosopher.  Father  Gratry,  in  his  autobiographi- 
cal recollections.  In  consequence  of  mental  isolation  and 
excessive  study  at  the  Polytechnic  school,  young  Gratry 
fell  into  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion  with  aymptoma 
which  he  thus  describes :  — 

"  I  had  such  a  universal  terror  that  I  wote  at  night  with  a 
start,  thinking  that  the  Pantheon  was  tumbling  on  the  Poly- 
technic school,  or  that  the  school  was  in  fiawes,  or  that  the 
Seine  was  pouring  into  the  Catacombs,  and  that  Paris  was 
bein^  Bwallowed  up,     And  when  these  impressions  were  past* 
all  day  long-  without  respite  I  sufiered  an  incurable  and  intol- 
erable deaolation,  verging  Oil  despair.      I   thought  myself,  in 
fact,  rejected  by  God,  lost,  damned  !     I  felt  something  like  the  ^i 
suffering  of  hell.     Before  that  I  had  never  even  thought  f^f^l 
hell.     My  mind  had  never  turned  in  that  direction.     Neither  ^^ 
discourses  nor  reflections  had  impressed  me  in  that  way.     I 
took  no  account  of  hell.     Now,  and  all  at  once,  I  suffered  in  a 
measure  what  is  suffered  ther«. 

"  But  what  was  perhaps  still  more  dreadful  is  that  evary  ide& 
of  heaven  was  taken  away  from  me  :  I  could  no  longer  conceive 
>  RtBOT :  Psyebolo^e  des  sentdmenti,  p.  &4. 
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of  anything  of  the  sort.  Heaven  did  not  seem  to  me  worth 
going  to.  It  was  tike  a  vacuum ;  a  mythological  elysium,  an 
kbode  of  shadows  Uu  re&l  than  the  earth.  I  could  coaoeire  no 
joy,  no  jileasura  in  inhabiting  it.  Happinesa,  joy,  light,  affec- 
tion, love  —  all  these  words  ■were  now  devoid  of  sense.  With- 
out doubt  I  could  Btdl  have  talked  of  ail  these  things,  but  I  had 
become  incapable  of  feeliug  anything  in  them,  of  understanding 
anything  about  them,  of  hoping  anything  from  them,  or  of 
believing  them  to  exiat.  There  was  my  great  and  inconsolable 
grief  I  I  neither  perceived  nor  conceived  any  longer  th«  exist- 
eD<«  of  happiness  or  perfection.  An  abstract  heaven  over  a 
naked  rock.     Such  was  my  present  abode  for  eternity."  ' 

So  much  for  melancholy  ia  the  sense  of  incapacity 
for  joyous  feeling.  A  much  worse  form  of  it  ia  positive 
and  active  anguish,  a  sort  of  psychical  neuralgia  wholly 
unknown  to  healthy  life.  Such  aagui&h  may  partake  of 
various  characters,  having  eometimes  more  tho  quality  of 
loathing ;  sometimes  that  of  irritation  and  exasperation ; 
or  again  of  aelf-miBtniat  and  self-despair  ;  or  of  suspicion, 
aniiety,  trepidation,  fear.     The  patient  may  rebel  or  sub- 


'  A.  GliA't^KT  -  SouTenirs.  de  ma  jeuDcsSie,  18S0,  pp.  119-121,  abrJdg'Gi]. 
Some  persons  Kr&  affected  with  uih^donia  permMieDtlf,  or  at  a.117  rate  with 
A  Ia«a  of  the  usual  appetite  for  life.  The  uinob  of  Buicido  supply  Buch  ex- 
ample!  as  the  SoQatfiag  :  — 

An  uneducated  domestic  servant.  Aged  nineteen,  poisonB  hersclj,  and 
leaveB  two  letters  expresiing  her  motire  for  the  tut.  To  her  pftKnts  she 
writes  :  — 

"  Life  is  Bcreet  perLape  to  BOme,  bnt  I  prefer  what  U  aw&eter  thdn  life, 
and  that  is  d«ath.  So  good-b;  forever,  my  dear  parents.  It  ia  nobody's 
fault,  but  a  etrong  desire  of  1117^  o-im  which  I  htire  longed  to  luIiUI  foi  three 
or  four  years.  I  have  alnays  had  a  bope  that  iiome  day  I  might  hare  an 
cpportnnitv  of  fulfilling  it,  and  now  It  has  come.  .  .  .  It  iii  a  wonder  I  have 
pat  thb  oCf  BO  long,  bat  I  tboaght  perhaps  I  should  cheer  np  a  bit  and  pnt 
all  thoaght  out  of  my  head."  To  her  brother  abe  writes  :  "  Good-by  foi^ 
•ver,  my  own  dearest  brother.  By  the  time  you  get  tbU  I  shall  be  gaa«  for- 
ever. I  know,  dear  love,  there  is  no  forgiTeness  for  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  ...  1  am  tired  of  living,  bo  am  willing  to  die.  .  .  .  Life  may  be  sweet 
to  fome,  but  death  to  me  is  Bweet«r."  S.  A.  K.  StKABAlT ;  Siii'Cide  aud 
Insaoity,  2d  editioii,  London,  1894,  p.  131. 
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mit;  may  accuse  liimself,  or  accuse  outside  powers  ;  and 
he  may  or  he  may  cot  be  tormented  by  the  theoretical 
mystery  of  why  he  should  so  have  to  suffer.  Most  cases 
are  mixed  cases,  and  we  should  not  treat  our  classifi' 
cations  with  too  much  respect.  MoreoTer,  it  is  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  cases  that  connect  them- 
selves with  the  reh^ous  sphere  of  experience  at  all. 
Exasperated  cases,  for  instance,  as  a  rule  do  not.  I  quote 
now  literally  from  the  first  case  of  melancholy  on  which 
I  lay  my  hand.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  patient  in  a  French 
asylum. 

"  I  suffflT  too  much  in  this  boBpital,  hoth  phjaicajly  and  mor^ 
ally.  Besideg  the  buniiiigs  and  the  sleeplessneBS  (^£or  I  no 
longer  sleep  since  I  am  sbut  up  hero,  and  the  little  rest  I  get  is 
broken  by  bad  dreams,  and  I  am  waked  with  a  jump  by  night- 
mares,  dreadful  viatuDS,  lightning,  thuoder,  and  the  rest),  fear, 
atrocious  fear,  presses  m&  down,  holds  me  without  respite,  never 
lets  me  go.  Where  ia  the  justice  in  it  all !  "What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  this  excess  of  severity  ?  Under  what  fonn  will  this 
fear  crush  me  ?  What  would  I  not  owe  to  any  one  who  would 
rid  me  of  my  life  I  Kat,  drink,  lie  awake  all  night,  suffer  with* 
out  interruption  —  such  ia  the  hue  legacy  I  have  received  from 
my  mother  I  What  I  fail  to  underatand  is  this  ahusa  of  power. 
There  are  limits  to  ever^-thing,  there  ia  a  middle  way.  But 
God  knows  neither  middle  way  nor  limits.  I  say  God,  but 
why  ?  All  I  have  known  so  far  has  been  the  devil.  After  all, 
I  aiu  afi-aid  of  God  as  much  as  of  the  devil,  ao  I  drift  along, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  suicide,  but  with  neither  cotirnge  nor 
means  here  to  execute  the  act.  As  yon  read  this,  it  will  «aei]y 
prove  to  you  roy  insanity.  The  style  and  the  ideas  are  incoher- 
ent enough —  I  can  see  that  myself.  But  1  cannot  keep  myself 
from  being  either  erazy  or  an  idiot;  and,  as  things  are,  from 
whom  should  I  ask  pity?  I  am  defenseless  against  the  invis- 
ible enemy  who  is  tightening  his  coils  around  me.  I  shoidd  be 
no  better  armed  against  him  even  if  I  saw  bim,  or  bud  seen 
him.    Ob,  if  be  would  but  kill  me,  devil  take  bim  I    Death, 
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deatb,  oniiA  for  all  I  But  I  stop.  I  Kavfi  raved  to  you  long 
enougb.  I  say  laved,  for  I  can  writs  oo  otherwise,  having 
neither  brain  nor  thoughts  left.  O  God !  what  a  misfortune 
to  be  born  I  Born  like  a  mushroom,  doubtless  between  an 
evening  and  a  mornuig ;  and  bow  true  and  right  I  was  when  in 
our  pliilosophy.year  in  college  1  chewed  the  cud  of  bitterness 
with  tUe  pessimiats.  Yes,  indeed,  there  is  more  pain  in  life  tluui 
gladness  —  it  is  one  long  agoDy  until  tbo  grave.  Think  how 
^y  it  make9  me  to  Teinembfir  tha.t  this  horrible  misery  of  mint, 
ooupled  with  thia  unspeakable  fear,  may  last  &fty,  oae  huudi'ed, 
who  knowa  how  many  more  years  I  "  ^ 

This  letter  shows  two  things.  First,  you  see  how  the 
entire  consciousoes^  of  the  poor  man  is.  so  choked  with 
the  feeling  of  evil  that  the  sense  of  there  being  any  good 
in  the  world  is  lost  for  Lim  altogether.  His  attention 
excludes  it,  cannot  admit  it :  the  sun  has  left  his  heaven. 
And  secondly  you  see  how  the  querulous  temper  of  his 
Diisery  keeps  his  mind  fiom  taking  a  religious  direction. 
Querulousness  of  mind  tends  in  fact  rather  towards  irre- 
li^on  ;  and  it  has  played,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  part 
whatever  in  the  construction  o£  rehgious  systems. 


Religious  melancholy  must  he  cast  in  a.  more  melting 
soood.  Tolstoy  has  left  us,  in  his  book  called  My  Cod- 
fesBiOn,  a  wonderful  account  of  the  attack  of  melancholy 
which  led  him  to  his  own  religious  conclusions.  The 
latter  in  some  respects  are  peculiar ;  but  the  melancholy 
presents  two  characters  which  make  it  a  typical  document 
for  our  present  purpose.  First  it  is  a  well-marked  ease 
of  fuihedonia,  of  passive  loss  of  appetite  for  all  life's 
^um;  and  second,  it  shows  how  the  altered  and  es' 
tranged  aspect  which  the  world  assumed  in  consequence 
of  this  stimulated  Tolstoy's  intellect  to  a  gnawing,  cark- 
ing  questioning  and  effort  for  philosophic  relief.    I  mean 

1  BocBOtovrrcH  et  Toulodsk  :  La.  M^UncoIie,  1897,  p.  170,  Lbridged. 
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to  quote  Tolstoy  at  some  length  ;  but  before  doing  so,  I 
will  malie  a.  general  remiark  on  each  of  these  two  points. 

First  on  ouf  spiritual  judgments  a&d  the  £euse  of  value 
in  general. 

It  is  notorious  that  facts  are  compatible  with  opposite 
emotional  conunents,  since  the  same  fact  will  inspire  en- 
tirely ilifEerent  feelings  in  different  peraons,  and  at  diCfer- 
eut  times  in  the  same  persou  ;  and  there  ia  no  Tationally 
deducible  conoectioD  between  any  outer  fact  and  the 
sentiments  it  may  happen  to  provoke.  These  have  their 
source  in  another  3])here  of  existence  altogether,  in  the 
animal  and  spiritual  region  of  the  subject's  being.  Con- 
ceive yourself,  if  possible,  suddenly  stripped  of  all  the 
emotion  with  which  your  world  now  inspires  you,  and  try 
to  Imagine  it  as  it  exists,  purely  by  itself,  without  your 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  hopeful  or  apprehensive  com.* 
meat.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  foi  you  to  realize 
such  a  condition  of  negativity  and  deadness.  No  one 
portion  of  the  universe  would  then  have  importance  be- 
yond another ;  and  the  whole  eoUection  of  its  things  and 
series  of  its  events  would  be  without  significance,  chai^ 
acter,  expression,  or  perspective.  Whatever  of  value, 
interest,  or  meaning  our  respective  worlds  may  appear 
endued  with  are  thus  pure  gifts  of  the  spectator's  mind. 
The  passion  of  love  is  the  most  familiar  and  extreme 
lexample  of  this  fact.  If  it  comes,  it  comes ;  if  it  does 
(not  come,  no  process  of  reasoning  can  force  it.  Yet  it 
transforms  the  value  of  the  creature  loved  as  utterly  as 
the  sunrise  transforms  Mont  Blanc  from  a  corpse-like 
gray  to  a  rosy  enchantment ;  and  it  sets  the  whole  world 
to  a  new  tune  for  the  lover  and  gives  a  new  issue  to  his 
life.  So  with  fear,  with  Indignation,  jealousy,  ambition, 
worship.  If  they  are  there,  life  changes.  And  whether 
they  shall  be  there  or  not  depends  almost  always  upon 
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Don-logical,  often  oa  organic  conditdoDs.  And  as  the 
excited  interest  which  these  passions  put  isto  the  world 
is  OUT  gift  to  the  world,  just  ao  are  the  passions  them> 
selves  gifts,  —  gifta  to  ub,  from  sources  Bomerimts  low 
and  sometimes  high ;  but  almoBt  always  aoti-logical  and 
beyond  our  control.  How  can  the  moribund  old  man 
reason  back  to  himself  the  romance,  the  mystery,  the 
immioeace  of  great  things  with  which  our  old  earth 
tingled  for  him  in  the  days  when  he  was  young  and  well? 
Gifts,  either  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  spirit 
faloweth  where  it  listeth ;  and  the  world's  materials  lend 
their  surface  passively  to  all  the  gifts  alike,  as  the  stagfr 
setting  receives  indifferently  whatever  alternating  colored 
lights  may  be  shed  upon  it  from  the  optical  apparatus  in 
the  gallery. 

Meanwhile  the  practically  real  world  for  each  one  of 
us,  the  effective  world  of  the  individual,  is  the  compound 
world,  the  physical  facts  and  emotional  values  in  indis- 
tinguishable combinatioD,  Withdraw  or  pervert  either 
factor  of  this  complex  resultant,  and  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence we  call  pathological  ensues. 

In  Tolstoy's  ease  the  sense  that  life  had  any  meaning 
Tvhatever  was  for  a  time  wholly  withdrawn.  The  result 
vas  a  transfonuatioQ  in  the  whole  expression  of  reahty. 
When  we  come  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  converaitffi 
or^jeligious  regeneration,  we  shall  see  that  a  not  infre- 
quent  consequence  of  the  change  operated  in  the  subject 
U  a  transfiguration  of  the  face  of  nature  in  his  eyes,  A 
new  heaven  seems  to  shine  upon  a  new  earth.  In  melan- 
choliacs  there  is  usually  a  similar  change,  only  it  is  in  the 
reverse  directiou.  The  world  now  looks  remote,  strange, 
sinister,  uncanny.  Its  color  is  gone,  its  breath  is  cold, 
there  is  no  speculation  in  the  eyes  it  glares  with.  "  It  is 
as  if  I  lived  in  another  century,"  says  one  asylum  patient. 
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—"'I  see  everything  through  a  cloud,"  8ajs  another, 
*'  things  are  not  as  they  were,  and  I  am  changed,"  —  "I 
see,"  says  a  third,  "I  touch,  but  the  things  do  not  come 
uear  me,  a  thick  veil  alters  the  hue  and  look  of  every- 
thing." —  "  Persona  move  like  shadows,  and  sounds  Be«m 
to  come  from  a  distant  world."  —  '•  There  is  no  longer 
any  paat  for  me  ;  people  appear  so  strange  ;  it  ia  e^  if  I 
could  not  see  any  reality,  aa  if  I  were  in  a  theatre  ;  as  if 
people  were  actors,  and  everything  were  scenery ;  I  can 
no  longer  find  myself;  I  walk,  but  why?  Everything 
floats  before  my  eyes,  but  leaves  no  impression,"  —  "I 
weep  false  tears,  I  have  unreal  hands :  the  things  I  see 
are  not  real  things."  —  Such  are  expressions  that  natu- 
rally rise  to  the  hps  of  melancholy  subjects  describing 
tlielr  changed  state.' 

Now  there  are  some  Bubjects  whom  all  this  leaves  a 
prey  to  the  profoundest  astonishment.  The  strangeness 
is  wrong.  The  unreality  cannot  be.  A  mystery  is  con- 
cealed, and  a  metaphysical  solution  must  exist.  If  the 
natural  world  is  so  double-faced  and  unhomelike,  what 
world,  what  thing  is  real  ?  An  urgent  wondering  and 
questioning  is  set  up,  a  poring  theoretic  acti\'ity,  and 
in  the  desperate  effort  to  get  into  right  relations  with 
the  matter,  the  sufferer  is  often  led  to  what  becomes  for 
bim  a  satisfying  religions  eolution- 

At  about  the  age  of  fifty,  Tolstoy  relates  that  he  began 
to  have  momenta  of  perplexity,  of  what  he  calls  arrest, 
as  if  he  knew  not  'how  to  live,'  or  what  to  do.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  these  were  moments  in  which  the  excitement 
and  interest  which  our  functions  naturally  bring  had 
ceased.  Life  had  been  enchanting,  it  was  now  flat  sober, 
more  than  sober,  dead.     Things  were  meaningless  whose 

1  I  cull  tbese  flxuBpleB  from  the  work  of  G.  Ddbiab  :  La  Triatesso  ot  Ir 
Joie,  1900. 
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meaning  had  always  been  self-evident.  The  questions 
*Why?'  and  *  What  next?'  began  to  beset  him  more 
and  more  frequently.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  suuh  ques- 
tions must  be  answerable,  and  as  if  he  could  easily  find 
the  answers  if  he  would  take  the  timt ;  but  as  they  ever 
became  more  urgent,  he  perceived  that  it  was  like  those 
first  discomforts  of  a  sick  man,  to  which  he  pays  but  little 
attention  till  they  run  into  one  continuous  suffering,  and 
then  he  reahzes  that  what  be  took  for  a  passing  disorder 
means  the  most  momentous  thing  in  the  world  for  him, 
means  his  death. 

These  questions  '  Why  ?  '  '  Wherefore  ?  '  '  What  for  ? ' 
found  no  response. 

"  I  felt,'*  aays  Toktoy,  "  that  something  had  broken  within 
me  on  which  my  life  had  always  rested,  that  I  had  nothing 
le£t  to  bold  on  to,  and  that  morally  my  life  had  stopped.  An 
invincible  force  impelled  me  to  get  rid  of  my  existence,  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  cannot  be  aaid  exactly  that  I  wished  to  kill 
myself,  for  the  force  which  drew  me  away  from  life  was  fuller, 
more  powerful,  more  general  than  any  mere  desire.  It  was  a 
foroe  like  my  old  aspiration  to  live,  only  it  impelled  me  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  was  an  aspiration  of  my  whole  being  to 
get  out  of  life. 

'*  Behold  mo  theni,  a  man  happy  and  in  good  health,  hiding 
the  rope  in  order  not  to  hang  myself  to  the  rafters  of  the  room 
where  every  ntfjht  I  went  to  sleep  alone ;  behold  me  no  longer 
going  shooting,  lest  I  should  yield  to  the  too  easy  temptation  of 
potting  an  end  to  myself  with  my  gun. 

"  I  did  not  know  what  I  wanted.  I  was  afraid  of  life ;  I 
was  driven  to  leave  it ;  and  in  spite  of  that  I  still  hoped  some- 
thing from  it. 

"All  this  took  place  at  a  time  when  so  far  as  all  my  outer 
circumstancea  went,  I  ought  to  have  been  eompletely  happy.  I 
had  a  gootl  wife  who  loved  me  and  whom  I  loved ;  good  chil- 
dren and  a  large  property  which  was  increasing  with  no  pains 
taken  on  my  part.     I  was  more  respected  by  my  kinsfolk  aad 
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acquamtance  than  I  had  ever  been ;  I  was  loaded  with  praise 
by  strangers ;  and  witliout  ezaggeratioQ  I  could  believe 
name  alreadjr  famous.  Moreover  I  was  neither  insane  nor  ilL 
Od  th«  contrary,  I  possessed  a  physical  and  mental  streogtli 
which  I  have  rarely  met  ia  persons  of  my  age.  I  could  mow 
as  well  as  the  [feasants,  I  could  work  with  my  bKiia  eight  hours 
uninterruptedly  and  feel  no  bad  effects. 

*'  And  yet  I  could  give  no  reasonable  meaning  to  any  actions 
of  my  life.  And  I  was  eurprised  that  I  had  not  understood 
tbia  from  the  T^ry  begiiiiiLng.  My  Btato  of  mind  was  as  i£ 
some  wicked  and  atupid  jest  was  being  played  upon  me  by  some 
one.  One  can  Live  only  so  long  as  one  h  intoxicated,  dnm^k 
with  life  ;  hut  when  one  grows  sober  one  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  it  19  all  a  stupid  cheat.  What  is  truest  about  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  even  fanny  or  silly  in  it ;  it  is  cruel  and  stupid, 
purely  and  simply. 

**  The  oriental  fable  of  the  traveler  snrprised  in  the  desert 
by  a  wild  beast  is  very  old. 

*'  Seeking  to  save  himself  from  the  fierce  animal,  the  traveler 
jumps  into  a  well  with  no  water  in  it;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
this  well  he  sees  a  dragon  waiting  with  open  mouth  to  devour 
him.  And  the  unhappy  man,  not  daring  to  go  out  lest  he 
should  be  the  prey  of  the  beast,  not  dwing  to  jump  to  the 
bottom  lest  he  should  be  devoured  by  the  dragon,  clings  to  the 
branches  of  a  wild  bush  which  grows  out  of  one  of  the  cra«ks 
of  the  well.  Hia  hands  weaken,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  soon 
pre  way  to  certain  fate ;  but  still  he  clings,  and  sees  two  mice, 
one  white,  the  other  black,  evenly  moving  round  the  bush  toi 
which  he  hangs,  s^i  gnawing  off  its  roots. 

"The  traveler  sees  this  and  knows  that  he  must  inevitably ! 
perish ;  but  while  thus  hanging  he  looks  about  him  and  finds 
on  the  leaves  of  the  bush  some  drops  of  honey.     These  he 
reaches  with  his  tongue  and  licka  them  oft  with  rapture.  1 

^''Thus  I  hang  upon  the  boughs  of  life,  knowing  that  the 
inevitable  dragon  of  death  is  waiting  ready  to  tear  mc,  and 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  1  am  thus  made  a  martyr.     I  try  to] 
suck  the  honey  which  formerly  consoled  me ;  but  the  honey 
pleases  me  no  longer,  and  day  and  night  the  white  mouse  and 
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the  black  mouse  gnaw  the  brancli  to  which  1  cling.  I  can  see 
but  one  thiag:  the  inevitable  dragoa  and  the  mice  — I  cannob 
turn  m;  gaze  away  from  them. 

*'Tbis  19  no  fable,  but  the  literal  incontestable  truth  which 
every  one  may  understand.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  what 
I  do  to-day?  Of  what  I  shall  do  to-morrow?  What  will  be 
the  oatcome  of  all  my  life  ?  Why  should  I  live?  Why  should 
I  do  anything?  Is  there  in  life  any  purpoae  which  the  inev- 
itable death  which  awaits  me  docB  u&t  undo  and  destroy  ? 

"These  questions  are  the  simplest  in  the  world.  From  the 
stupid  child  to  the  wisest  old  man,  they  are  in  the  sou!  of  every 
hum&n  being.  Witliout  an  answer  to  them,  it  is  impossible,  as 
I  experienced,  for  life  to  go  on. 

"  *  But  perhaps,'  I  often  eaid  to  myself,  '  there  may  be  Home- 
thing  I  have  failed  to  notice^  or  to  comprehend.  It  is  not 
possible  tb&t  thiq  oondition  of  despair  should  be  natural  to 
raankiod.'  And  I  sought  for  an  explanation  in  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  men.  I  questioned  painfully  and 
protractedly  and  with  no  idle  curiosity.  I  sought,  not  with 
indoletioe,  but  laboriouBly  and  obstinately  for  days  and  nights 
together.  I  sought  like  a  man  who  is  lost  and  seeks  to  save 
himaelf,  —  and  I  found  nothing.  I  became  convinced,  more- 
over, that  all  thoae  who  before  me  had  sought  for  an  answer  In 
the  sciences  have  also  found  nothing.  And  not  only  this,  but 
that  they  have  recognized  that  the  very  thing  which  was  lead- 
ing me  to  despair  ^  the  meaningless  absurdity  of  life  ^  ia  the 
only  incontestable  knowledge  accessible  to  man." 

To  prove  this  point,  Tolstoy  quotes  the  Buddha,  Solo- 
mon, and  Scliopenhauer.  And  he  finds  onlj  four  waya 
in  which  men  of  his  own  class  and  society  are  accustomed 
to  meet  the  situation.  Either  mere  animal  bliiidnesa, 
sucking  the  honey  without  seeing  the  dragon  or  the 
mice,  —  "  and  from  such  a  way,**  he  saye,  "  I  can  learn 
nothing,  after  what  I  now  know  ; "  or  reflective  epicurean- 
ism, snatching  what  it  can  while  the  day  lasts,  —  which  is 
only  a  more  deliberate  sort  of  Btupefaction  than  the  first ; 
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or  inauly  suicide  j  or  seeing  the  mice  and  dragon  and  yet 
weakly  and  plaintively  clinging  to  tbe  bush  of  life. 

Suicide  was  naturally  the  eoDBistent  course  dictated  by 
the  logical  intellect. 

*'  Yet,"  says  Tolstoy,  "  whilst  my  inteUect  was  working,  some- 
thing else  in  me  was  working  too,,  and  kept  me  from  tlia  deed 
—  a  conaciousneBS  of  life,  as  I  may  call  it,  which  was  like  a 
force  that  obliged  ray  mind  to  fix  itself  in  another  direction 
and  draw  me  out  of  my  situation  of  despair.  .  .  .  During  the 
whole  Collide  of  tMs  year,  when  I  almoat  unceasingly  kept  ask- 
ing myself  how  to  end  the  businesB,  whether  by  the  rope  or  by 
the  bullet,  during  all  that  time,  alongside  of  all  thot>e  move- 
ments of  my  ideas  and  observations,  my  heart  kept  languishing 
with  another  pining  emotion.  I  can  call  this  by  no  otJier  name 
than  that  of  a  thirst  for  God.  This  craving  for  God  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  movement  of  my  ideas,  —  in  fact,  it  was 
the  direct  eontraiy  of  that  movement,  —  but  it  came  from  my 
heart.  It  was  like  a  feeling  of  dread  tliat  made  me  seem  like 
an  orphan  and  isolated  in  the  midst  of  all  these  things  tliat 
were  so  foreign.  And  this  feeling  of  dread  was  mitigated  by 
the  hope  of  finding  the  assistance  of  some  one."  ^ 

Of  the  process,  intelleetual  as  well  as  emotional,  which, 
starting  from  this  id^ea  of  God,  led  to  Tolstoy's  recovery, 
I  will  aay  nothing  lo  this  lecture,  teaerving  it  for  a  later 
lioar.  The  only  thing  t^at  need  interest  us  now  is  the 
phenomenon  of  his  absolute  disenchantment  with  ordi- 
nary life,  and  the  fact  that  the  whole  range  of  habitual 
values  may,  to  a.  man  as  powerful  and  full  of  faculty  as 
he  was,  come  to  appear  so  ghastly  a  mockery. 

When  disillusionment  has  gone  as  far  as  this,  there  is 
seldom  a  j-estihiHo  ad  integr^tm.  One  has  tasted  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the  happiness  of  Eden  never  comes 
again.     The  happiness  that  comes,  when  any  does  come, 

'  Mj  extrafits  nre  from  tbe  French  tranalittion  by  '  ZomA.'  Id  abridging 
I  lure  taken  tim  libert/  of  truuposing  oae  pusnge. 
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—  and  often  enough  it  faik  to  return  in  an  acute  form, 
though  its  form  is  sometimes  very  acute,  —  is  not  the 
simple  ignorance  of  ill,  but  eomething  vastly  more  com- 
plex, including  natural  evil  as  one  of  its  elements,  but 
finding-  natural  evil  no  such  stumbling-block  and  terror 
because  it  now  sees  it  swallowed  up  in  supernatural  gx)od. 
The  proteBs  is  one  of  redemption,  not  of  mere  reversion 
to  natural  health,  and  the  sufferer*  when  saved,  is  saved 
by  what  seems,  to  him  a  second  birth,  a  deeper  kind  of 
conscious  being  than  ho  could  enjoy  before. 

We  find  a  somewhat  different  type  of  religious  melan- 
choly enshrined  in  literature  in  John  Bunyau'g  autobio- 
graphy. Tulstoy's  preoccupations  were  largely  objective, 
for  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  life  in  general  was  what 
60  troubled  him ;  but  poor  Bunyan's  troubles  were  over 
the  condition  of  his  own  personal  self.  He  was  a  typical 
case  of  the  psychopathic  temperament,  sensitive  of  con- 
science to  a  diseased  degree,  beset  by  doubts,  fears,  and 
insistent  ideas,  and  a  victim  of  verbal  automatisms,  both 
motor  and  sensory.  These  were  usually  tests  of  Scrip- 
ture which,  sometimes  damnatory  and  sometimes  favoi^ 
able,  would  come  in  a  half-hallucinatory  form  as  if  they 
were  voices,  and  fasten  on  his  mind  and  buffet  it  between 
them  like  a  shuttlecock.  Added  to  this  were  a  fearful 
melancholy  self -contempt  and  despair. 

"Nay,  thougtit  I,  now  I  grow  worse  and  worae;  now  I  am 
farther  from  conversion  than  ever  I  was  before.  If  now  I 
should  have  burned  at  the  stalce,  I  could  not  believe  that  Christ 
had  love  for  me;  alas,  I  could  neither  hear  him,  nor  seo  him, 
nor  feel  Lim,  nor  savor  any  of  his  things.  Sometimes  I  would 
tell  my  condition  to  the  people  of  Godj  which,  when  they  heard, 
they  would  pity  me,  and  would  tell  of  the  Promises.  But  they 
had  as  good  have  told  me  that  I  must  rcacb  the  Sun  with  my 
finger  as  have  bidden  me  receive  or  rely  upon  the  Promise. 
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pTet]  all  tlila  while  as  to  the  act  of  siDning,  I  never  was  more 
tender  than  cow  :  I  durst  not  take  a  pin  or  sticky  though  but 
BO  big  as  a  straw,  for  my  coDBcience  now  was  sore,  and  would 
enaart  at  every  touch  ;  I  could  not  tell  how  to  speak  my  words, 
for  fear  1  should  mi&place  them.  Oh,  how  gingerly  did  I  then 
go,  in  all  I  did  Of  said  I  I  found  myself  as  op  a  miry  bog  that 
shook  if  I  did  but  stir ;  aad  was  as  there  left  both  by  God  and 
Christ,  aad  the  spirit,  and  all  good  things. 

*'  But  my  original  and  inward  poUution,  that  was  my  plague 
and  my  affliction.  By  reason  of  tliat,  I  was  more  loathsome  in 
roy  own  eyes  than  was  a  toad ;  and  I  thought  1  was  so  in  God*B 
eyes  too.  Sin  and  corruption,  I  said,  would  as  naturally  bubble 
out  of  my  heart  as  water  would  bubble  out  of  a  foimtaio.  I 
could  have  changed  heart  with  anybody.  I  thought  none  but 
the  Devil  himself  could  equal  me  far  inward  wickedness  and 
pollution  of  mind.  Sure,  thought  I,  I  am  forsaken  of  Cirod  ;  and 
thus  I  oontiaued  a  long  while,  even  £or  some  years  together. 

"And  now  I  was  sorry  that  God  had  made  me  a  man.  The 
heaats,  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  I  blessed  their  condition,  for  they  had 
not  a  sinful  nature ;  they  were  not  obnorious  to  the  wrath  of 
God;  they  were  not  to  go  to  hell-fire  after  death.  I  could 
therefore  have  rejoiced,  had  my  condition  been  as  any  of 
theirs.  Now  I  blessed  the  condition  of  the  dog  and  toad, 
yea,  gladly  would  I  have  been  in  the  condition  of  the  dog 
or  horse,  for  I  knew  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under  the 
everlasting  weight  of  Hell  or  Sio,  as  mine  -was  like  to  do. 
Nay,  and  though  I  saw  this,  felt  this,  and  was  broken  to  pieces 
with  it,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was,  that  I  could 
Hot  find  with  all  my  soul  that  I  did  desire  deliverance.  My 
heart  was  at  times  exceedingly  hard.  If  I  would  have  given 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  tear,  I  could  not  shed  one  ;  no,  nor 
sometimes  scarce  desire  to  shed  one. 

"  I  was  both  a  burthen  and  a  terror  to  myself ;  nor  did  I 
ever  ao  know,  as  now,  what  it  was  to  be  weary  of  my  life,  and 
yet  afraid  to  die.  How  gladly  would  I  have  been  anything  but 
myself  I    Anything  but  a  man  I  and  In  any  ooodition  but  my 
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'  Grace  B.b»aadiDg  to  tbe  Chief  of  SiunerB  :  I  bave  printed  k  number  of 
detscbed  p&ssagea  coatinuauBlj. 
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Poor  patient  Bunjan,  lite  Tolstoy,  saw  the  light  again, 
but  Tire  must  also  postpone  that  part  of  \m  story  to  an- 
other hour.  In  a  later  lecture  I  wiU  also  give  the  end 
of  the  experience  of  Henry  Alline,  a  devoted  evangelist 
who  worked  in  Nova  Scotia  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  thus  vividly  describes  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
peligioos  melancholy  which  formed  its  beginning.  The 
type  was  not  iinUke  Banyan's, 

"  ErerythiDg  I  saw  seemed  to  be  a  burden  to  me  ;  the  earth 
ueme<i  accursed  for  my  sake:  all  trees,  plaats,  rocks,  Lilld, 
and  vales  seemed  to  be  dressed  in  mourQing  and  groaning, 
under  the  weight  of  the  curse,  and  everything  around  me 
seemed  to  be  conspiring  my  ruin.  My  sins  seemed  to  be  laid 
open  ;  30  that  1  thought  that  every  one  I  saw  knew  tbem,  and 
Aometimes  I  was  almost  ready  to  acknowledge  many  things, 
which  I  thought  they  kaew :  y«a  soai'etimes  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  every  one  was  pointing  me  out  as  the  most  guilty  wretch  upon 
earth.  I  had  now  su  great  a  sense  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness 
of  all  things  here  below,,  that  I  knew  the  whole  world  could  not 
possibly  make  me  happy,  no,  nor  the  whole  system:  of  creation. 
When  I  waked  in  the  morning,  the  first  thought  would  be.  Oh, 
my  wretched  soul,  what  shall  I  do,  where  shall  I  go?  And 
wb«n  I  laid  down,  would  say,  I  ahall  bo  perhaps  in  hell  before 
morning.  I  would  many  times  look  on  the  beasts  with  envy, 
wishing  with  all  my  heart  I  was  in  their  plaoe,  that  I  might 
have  no  soul  to  lose ;  and  when  I  have  seen  birds  flying  over 
my  bead,  have  often  thought  within  myself,  Oh,  that  I  could 
fly  away  from  my  danger  and  distreas  I  Oh,  how  happy  should 
I  be,  if  I  were  in  their  place  1 "  ^ 

Envy  of  the  placid  beasts  seems  to  be  a  very  wide- 
spread affection  in  this  type  of  sadness. 


The  worst  kind  of  melancholy  is  that  which  takes  the 

1  Tb9  Liiv  un'i  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  AUioe,  Boston.,  1806, 
pp.  SB,  26.  1  owe  my  xsqiuuntaiaoe  with  (hu  book  to  mjr  colleague,  Dr. 
BeDJa,iiiia  Rand. 
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form  of  panic  fear.  Here  is  an  excellent  example,  for 
permission  to  print  which  I  have  to  thank  the  sufferer. 
The  original  is  in  French,  and  though  the  subject  was 
evidently  in  a  bad  nervous  condition  at  the  time  of  which 
he  'writes,  his  case  has  otherwise  the  merit  of  extreme 
aimplicity.     I  translate  freely. 

"  Wliilet  in  this  state  of  pbilosopbic  pesBioiiBm  and  general 
depression  of  spirits  about  my  prospecta,  I  wunt  one  eveaing 
into  a.  clr«ssiug-room  in  the  twilight  tc  procure  some  article  that 
was  tliore ;  when  suddenly  there  fell  upon  me  without  any 
warning,  just  aa  if  it  came  out  of  the  ilarknesa,  a  horrible  fear 
oi  my  own  existence.  Siniiilta.ueouBly  tbete  aroBO  in  my  mind 
tlie  image  of  an  epik<ptic  patient  whom  I  bad  seen  in  the  asy- 
luTu,  a  blach-haired  youth  with  greenish  skin,  entirely  idiotic, 
who  nsed  to  sit  all  day  nn  one  of  the  benches,  or  rather  shelves 
against  the  wall,  with  liis  kne^a  drawn  up  against  his  chin, 
and  the  coarse  gray  undershirt,  which  was  his  only  garment, 
drawn  over  them  iuclo&iug  his  entile  £gare.  He  aat  tliere  like 
a  sort  of  sculptured  Egyptian  cat  or  Peruvian  murnniy,  moving 
nothing  but  his  hlach  eyes  and  looking  abaotutely  non-human. 
Tbia  image  and  my  fear  entered  into  a  species  of  combination 
with  each  otlier,  TTiat  shape  am  I,  I  felt,  potentially.  Nothing 
that  I  possess  can  defend  we  againet  that  fate,  if  the  liour  for 
it  should  strike  for  me  as  it  struck  for  him.  There  was  auch  a 
horror  of  hinj,  and  such  a  perception  of  my  own  merely  momen- 
tary discrepancy  from  him,  that  it  was  as  if  something  hitberto 
solid  within  my  breast  gave  way  entu^ly,  and  I  became  a  mass 
of  quivering  fear.  After  this  the  univerae  was  clianged  for  me 
altogether.  I  awoke  morning  after  morning  with  a  horrible 
dread  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  and  with  a  sense  of  tbe  inse- 
eurity  of  life  that  I  never  knew  before,  and  tliat  I  have  never 
felt  since.*     It  was  like  a  revelation  ;  and  altfaoiigh  tbe  imme- 

*  Compare  Banyan:  "There  waa  I  struck  iato  a.  verj  gwiat  tremhlin^ 
ituomtTeh  tbi&t  at  Boma  times  I  oould,  fur  days  togetber,  fuel  my  very  body, 
88  well  aa  my  mind,  to  aliake  nnd  totter  nailer  the  Bense  nf  tbe  ilreadful 
judgntent  of  God,  that  sbould  fall  uu  thos^e  that  Lave  smned  that  must  ft)ar> 
fill  and  anptkrdonable  gin.     I  felt  oIm  SDch  clog'^'n^  and  heat  at  my  atom* 
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diate  feelings  passed  awa;,  the  experience  lias  made  me  sympa- 
thetic with  the  Qiorl>id  feelings  of  others  ever  aiace.  It  grad- 
ually faded,  but  for  months  I  was  vmable  to  go  out  into  the 
dark  alone. 

"■In  general  I  dreaded  to  be  left  alone.  I  rememter  won- 
dering how  other  people  could  li^vo,  how  I  mjaelf  had  ever 
lired,  so  unconscioua  of  that  pit  of  insecurity  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  life.  My  mother  in  particular,  a  very  cheei'fiil  per- 
son, aeemed  to  mo  a.  per£eet  paradox  in  iber  uneoQSciousuess  of 
danger,  which  you  maj  well  believe  I  was  very  careful  not  to 
disturb  by  revelations  of  my  own  state  of  mind.  1  hai'e  olwaya 
thought  that  this  experience  of  melaucholia  of  mine  had  a  r^Ii- 
gioua  bearing." 

On  asking  this  correspondent  to  explain  more  fully 
what  he  meant  hy  these  last  words,  the  answer  he  wrote 
was  this  :  — 

*'  1  mean  that  the  fear  was  so  invFisive  and  powerful  that  if  I 
bad  not  clung  to  actipture-texta  like  *  The  eternal  God  is  my 
refuge,*  etc.,  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  hoavy- 
laden.'  etc.,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  ajid  the  life/  etc.,  I  think  I 
should  have  grown  really  inaane."  ' 

There  is  no  need  of  more  examples.  The  cases  we 
bave  looked  at  are  enough.  Oue  u{  them  gives  ua  the 
vanity  of  mortal  things ;  another  the  sense  uf  sin  ;  and 
the  remaining  one  describes  the  fear  of  the  universe  ;  — 
and  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways  it  always  is  that 
man's  original  optimism,  and  self-satisfaction  ^et  leveled 
with  the  dust. 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  intellectual  insan- 

Mb,  by  retkSvU  ^f  this  my  terror,  tliat  I  waa,  espMittlly  at  eonie  times,  oa  if 
mj  W&st-bone  would  bave  eplit  asiuitler.  .  .  .  Thus  did  I  nind,  utd  twine, 
■nd  shrink,  under  the  burden  that  wns  upon  me  ;  which  harden  olao  did 
■p  oppteM  ln4  tbat  I  could,  neither  at&od,  aot  go,  Dor  lie,  either  at  rest  pr 
qniet." 

'  For  SDother  oom  of  tear  equally  sadden,  see  Hekrt  JJlMZB  :  Society 
the  Bctite'enied  Foim  of  Mm,  Bvaton,  1879,  pp.  43  ff. 
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itj  or  delusion  about  matters  of  fact ;  but  were  we  di^ 
posed  to  open  the  chapter  of  really  insane  melancholia, 
with  its  hallueinatioaa  and  delusions,  it  would  be  a  worse 
Btory  BtiU  — despeiation  absolute  and  complete,  the  whole 
universe  coagulating  about  the  sufferer  into  a  material  of 
overwhelming  horror,  surrounding  him  without  opening 
or  end.  Not  the  conception  or  intellectual  percei>tion  of 
evil,  but  the  grisly  blood-freezing  heart-palgying  sensation 
of  it  clo^  upon  one,  and  no  other  conception  oi  sensation 
able  to  hve  for  a  moment  in  its  presence.  How  irrele- 
vantly remote  seem  all  our  usual  refined  optimisms  and 
inteUectual  and  moral  consolations  in  presence  of  a  need 
of  help  like  this  !  Here  ia  the  real  core  of  the  religious 
problem ;  Help  !  help  !  No  prophet  can  claim  to  bring 
a  final  message  unless  he  sajs  things  that  will  have  a 
sound  of  reality  in  the  ears  of  victims  such  as  these. 
But  the  deliverance  must  come  in  as  strong  a  form  as 
the  complaint,  if  it  is  to  take  effect ;  and  that  seems  a 
reason  why  the  coarser  religious,  revivalistic,  orgiastic, 
with  blood  and  miracles  and  supernatural  operations,  may 
possibly  never  be  displaced.  Some  constitutions  need 
them  too  much. 


Arrived  at  this  point,  we  can  see  Low  great  an  ant^ 
onism  may  naturally  arise  between  the  healtiiy-minded 
way  of  viewing  life  and  the  way  that  takes  all  this  expe- 
rience of  evil  as  someth.ing  essential.  To  this  latter 
way,  the  morbid-minded  way,  as  we  might  call  it,  healthy- 
mindedness  pure  and  simple  seems  unspeakably  blind  and 
shallow.  To  the  healthy-minded  way,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  way  of  the  sick  soul  seems  unmanly  and  diseased. 
With  their  grubbing  in  rat-holea  instead  of  living  in  the 
light ;  with  their  manufacture  of  fears,  and  preoccupatdon 
with  every  unwholesome  kind  of  misery,  there  is  som'd- 
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thing  almost  obscene  about  these  children  of  wrath  and 
cravers  of  a  second  birth.  If  religious  intolerance  and 
hanging"  and  burning  could  again  become  the  order  of 
the  daj^  there  is  little  doubt  that,  however  it  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  bealthj-minded  would  at  present 
show  themselves  the  less  indulgent  party  of  the  two. 

In  our  own  attitude,  not  yet  abandoned,  of  impartial 
ottlookers,  what  are  we  to  say  of  this  quarrel  ?  It  seema 
to  me  that  we  are  bound  to  say  that  morbid-minded iiess 
ranges  over  the  wider  scale  of  esperiencej  and  that  its 
survey  is  the  one  that  overlaps.  The  method  of  avert- 
ing one's  attention  from  evil,  and  Hving  simply  in  the 
bgbt  of  good  J9  splendid  aa  long  as  it  will  work.  It  will 
work  with  many  persons;  it  will  work  far  more  gener- 
ally than  most  of  us  are  ready  to  suppose ;  and  within 
the  sphere  of  its  successful  operation  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  it  as  a  religious  solution.  But  it  breaks 
dawn  impoteutly  as  soon  as  melancholy  comes ;  and  even 
though  one  be  <juite  free  from  melancholy  one's  self,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  bealthy-mlndedness  is  inadequate  as  a 
pbiloBOpbical  doctrine,  because  the  evil  facta  which  it 
refuses  positively  to  account  for  are  a  genuine  portion 
of  reality ;  and  they  may  after  all  be  the  best  key  to  life's 
significaDce,  and  possibly  the  only  openers  of  our  eyes  to 
the  deepest  levels  of  truth. 

The  normal  process  of  life  contains  moments  as  bad 
as  any  of  those  which  insane  melancholy  is  filled  with, 
moments  in  which  radical  evil  gets  its  innings  and  takes 
its  sohd  turn.  The  lunatic's  visions  of  horror  are  all 
drawn  from  the  material  of  daily  fact.  Our  ci^TilizEition 
is  founded  on  the  shambles,  and  every  individual  exist- 
ence goes  out  in  a  lonely  spasm  of  helpless  agony.  If 
you  protest,  my  friend,  wait  till  you  arrive  there  your- 
self !     To  believe  tn  the  carnivorous  reptiles  of  geologic 
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times  is  hard  £or  our  imagination  —  thej  aeem  too  much 
like  mere  museum  Bpecimena.  Yet  there  is  no  tooth  in 
any  one  o£  those  museiim-Bkulls  that  did  not  daily 
through  long  years  of  the  foretime  hold  fast  to  the  body 
sfcruggliog  in  despair  of  some  fated  living  victim.  Forma  fl 
of  hon-or  just  as  dreadful  to  their  victims,  if  on  a  smaller 
spatial  scale,  fill  the  world  about  us  to-day.  Here  on  our 
very  hearths  and  in  our  gardens  the  infernal  cat  plays 
with  the  panting  mouse,  or  holda  the  hot  bird  fluttering  fl 
in  her  jaws.  Crocodiles  and  rattlesnakes  and  pythons 
are  at  this  moment  vessels  of  life  as  real  as  we  are  ;  their 
loathsome  existence  fills  every  minute  of  every  day  that  H 
drags  its  length  along;  and  whenever  they  or  other  wild 
beasts  clutch  their  living  prey,  the  deadly  horror  which 
an  agitated  melancholiac  feels  is  the  literally  right  reac- 
tion on  the  situation.'  ■ 

It  may  indeed  be  that  no  religious  reconciliation  with 
the  absolute  totality  of  things  is  possible.  Some  evils, 
indeed,  are  ministerial  to  highex  forms  of  good ;  but  it 

^  EumpU  :    "  It  vtt  ftbout  el«T«n  o'oloelt  ftt  night  .  .  .  but  I  ttroUftd 
on  still  yriiii  the  people.  ,  .  .   Suddenly  upon  the  left  sido  of  out  rotid,  a 
orackltng  was  faoa.nl  nmong  tbe  bushes  ;  all  of  us  were  &lnrmedi,  and  in  fm 
iaatant  a  tigor,  rushing  oat  «f  the  jungle-,  poiiaccd  upon  tlie  oue  of  tbe  party 
that  w&s  faremoBt,  sjid  carried  him  off  ia  the  twinkling  of  nn  eye.     The  rush 
of  th«  antmol,  and  tho  CPuBb  of  tbe  poor  victim's  booca  in  his  month,  and  bis  ^^ 
last  cry  oi  diiStrcea,  '  Ho  Itai  I '  iavoluntsjily  leUchoed  hy  all  of  \ia,  tiaa  over  ^M 
in  three  scicoiids  ;  and  then  I  know  not  what  hnppeaed  till  I  returned  to  my  ^^ 
seueeBi,  when  I  found  myeelf  and  companionB  lying  davn  on  tho  ground  &b  if 
prepared  to  bo  defuuried  by  our  -eucmy,  tbe  HuTfireign  of  tho  forest,     I  And 
my  pen  incnpable  of  describing  tbe  terror  of  that  dreadful  motnent.     Our 
limbs  stiflenad,  our  poner  of  speech  c-ensed,  and  out  henrts  beat  Tiolfilltly, 
and  only  a.  whisper  of  the  Bame  '  Uo  Lai  I '  was  heard  from  ua.     In  thia         i 
stut«  ve  crept  ou  all  fours  for  some  distaiit^e  back,  and  then  ran  for  Ufe    ^M 
with  the  sp«ed  of  an  Arab  horse  f<^r  ab«ut  bftlf  tm  hour,  and  ftiRiinately    V 
happened  to  como  to  a  small  Tillage.  ■  .  .  After  tbis  every  oae  of  un  was 
attacked  with  fevar,  attended  with  Bhivering,  in  which  deplO'mble  state  we 
remained  till  moming."  —  Autobiograpby  of  I4^^EulIab,  a  Muhamntedan 
Gantleouui,  Leipzig,  1867,  p.  112. 
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may  be  that  there  are  forms  of  evil  &o  extreme  as  to  enter 
into  no  good  system  whatsoever,  and  that,  in  respect  of 
such  evil,  dtuiib  submiasiou  or  neglect  to  notice  is  the 
only  practical  resource.  This  question  must  confront  us 
on  a  later  day.  But  proviaionally,  and  as  a  mere  matter 
of  program  and  method,  since  the  evil  facta  are  as  genuine 
parts  of  oatxire  a&  the  good  ones,  the  philosophic  pre- 
BomptioD  should  be  that  they  have  some  rational  signifi- 
caDce,  and  that  systematic  healthy-mindedness,  failing  as 
it  does  to  accord  to  sorrow,  pain,  and  death  any  positive 
and  active  attention  whatever,,  is  formally  less  complete 
than  systems  that  try  at  least  to  include  these  elements  in 
their  scope. 

The  corapletest  religions  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
those  in  which  the  pessimistic  elements  are  best  devel- 
oped. Buddhism,  of  course,  and  Christianity  are  the 
beet  known  to  us  of  these.  They  are  essentially  religious 
of  deUvcrance :  the  man  must  die  to  an  unreal  hfe  before 
he  can  be  bom  into  the  real  hfe.  In  my  next  lecture,  I 
will  try  to  discuss  some  of  the  psychological  conditions 
of  this  second  birth.  Fortunately  from  now  onward 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  more  cheerful  subjects  than 
those  which  we  have  recently  been  dwelling  on. 


LECTURE  Vm 

THE  DIVIDED  SELF,  AND  THE  PROCESS  OF  ITS 
DEIFICATION 


THE  last  Lecture  was  a  painf  ul  one,  dealing  as  it  did 
with  evil  as  a  pervasive  element  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  At  the  close  of  it  we  were  brought  into  full 
Tiew  of  the  contrast  between,  the  two  ways  of  looking 
at  life  which  are  characteristic  respectivelj  of  what  we 
called  the  healthy-minded,  who  need  to  be  born  only 
once,  and  of  the  sick  souls,  who  must  be  twice-born  in 
order  to  be  happy.  The  result  is  two  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  univcTse  of  our  experience.  In  the  re- 
ligion of  the  once-born  the  world  ia  a  sort  of  rectilinear 
or  one-storied  affair,  whose  accounts  are  kept  in  one  de- 
nonunation,  whose  parts  have  just  the  values  which  natu- 
rally they  appear  to  have,  and  of  which  a  simple  alge- 
braic sura  of  pluses  and  minuses  will  give  the  total  worth. 
Happiness  and  religious  peace  consist  in  living  on  the 
plus  side  of  the  account.  In  the  religion  of  the  twice- 
born,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  a  double-storied 
mystery.  Peace  cannot  be  reached  by  the  simple  addition 
of  pluses  and  etuninatiun  of  minuses  from  life.  Natural 
good  is  not  simply  insuiHcient  in  amount  and  transient, 
there  lurks  a  falsity  in  its  very  being.  Cancelled  as  it 
all  is  by  death  if  not  by  earlier  enemies,  it  gives  no  final 
balance,  and  can  never  be  the  thing  intended  for  our  last- 
ing worship.  It  keeps  us  from  our  real  good,  rather; 
and  renunciation  and  despair  of  it  are  our  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  truth.     There  are  two  lives,  the  nat- 
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nral  and  the  spiritual^  and  we  must  loae  the  one  before 
ve  can  participate  in  the  other. 

In  their  extreme  forms,  of  pure  naturalism  and  pure 
salvationism,  the  two  types  are  viuleDtly  contmsted ; 
though  here  aa  in  most  other  current  classifi«ation6,  the 
radical  extremes  are  somewhat  ideal  abstractions,  and  the 
concrete  human  beings  whom  we  oftenest  meet  are  inter- 
mediate varieties  and  mixtures.  Practically^  however, 
jou  all  recognize  the  difference  :  you  understand,  for  ex- 
axaple,  the  disdain  of  the  methodist  convert  for  the  mere 
sky-blue  healthy-minded  moralist ;  and  yon  hkewise  enter 
into  the  aversion  of  the  latter  to  what  seems  to  him  the 
diseased  subjectivism  of  the  Methodist,  dying  to  live,  as 
he  calls  it»  and  making  of  paradox  and  the  inversion  of 
natunU  appearances  the  essence  of  God's  truth." 

The  psychological  basis  of  the  twice-born  character 
eeems  to  be  a  certain  discordancy  or  heterogeneity  in  the 
native  temperament  of  the  subject,  an  incompletely  uni- 
fied moral  and  intellectual  constitution. 

'*  Homo  duplex,  homo  duplex  1 "  writes  Alphonse  Baudet. 
*'The  first  tiroft  that  I  perceived  that  I  waa  two  was  at  the 
death  of  my  brother  Henri,  wlien  my  father  cried  out  so  dra- 
matically, '  He  ia  dead,  he  is  dead  T  *  Wliile  my  first  self  we^pt, 
my  se«oad  self  thonght,  '  How  truly  given  was  that  cry,  how 
fine  it  would  be  at  tlie  theatre.'  I  was  then  fourteen  yeara 
old. 

"  Thia  horrible  duality  has  often  given  me  matter  for  reflec- 
tion. Oh,  thia  terrible  aeeond  rae*  always  seated  whilst  the 
Other  is  on  foot,  acting,  living,  suffering,  bestirring  itself.    This 

'  E.  gi  "  Our  yotifig  people  sre  dijensed  with  tbe  theologicnl  problems 
of  original  sui,  origin  of  evil,  predeatinAtion,  and  the  like.  These  never 
pKsented  a  practical  difii«iilty  to  any  man — never  darkened  acroie  utiy 
md'b  road,  who  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  seek  tfaein.  Tlieae  are  the 
■onl's  mampst  and  meaales,  and  wbooping^con^hs,"  etc.  Emzb»om  :  '8pir- 
ibuILawB.* 
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second  me  tliat  I  have  never  been  able  to  intoxicate,  to  make 
ebed  tears,  or  put  to  sleep.  And  how  it  sees  into  thLngH.  and 
how  it  mocks  1 "  ' 

B«cent  TorkB  oa  the  psychology  o£  character  have 
had  much  to  say  upon  this  point."  Some  persons  are 
born  with  an  inner  constitution  which  is  hannoniou&  and 
well  balanced  from  the  outset.  Their  impulses  are  con- 
sistent with  one  another,  their  will  follows  without 
trouble  the  guidance  of  their  intellect,  their  passions 
are  not  excessive,  and  their  Hves  are  httle  haunted  by 
regrets.  Others  are  oppositely  constituted ;  and  are  so 
in  degrees  which  may  vary  from  something  eo  slight  as 
to  result  in  a  merely  odd  or  whimsifial  inconsistency, 
to  a  discordancy  of  which  the  consequences  may  be  in- 
convenient in  the  extreme.  Of  the  more  innocent  kinds 
of  heterogeneity  I  find  a  good  example  Jn  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant's  autobiography. 

"I  have  ever  been  the  qaeerest  mixture  of  weakness  and 
atrength,  and  have  paid  heavily  for  the  wealmesa.  As  a  child 
I  used  to  suffer  tortures  of  shyness,  and  if  niy  shoe-lace  was 
untied  would  feel  shamefaced  ly  that  every  eye  was  GxeA  on 
the  unlucky  string ;  as  a  ^I  I  would  shrink  away  from  stran- 
gers and  think  myself  unwanted  and  unliked,  so  that  I  was  full 
of  eager  ^^titude  to  any  one  who  noticed  me  kindly ;  as  tlie 
young  raiatrefls  of  a  house  I  was  afraid  of  my  servanta,  and 
would  let  careleas  work  pass  rather  than  bear  the  pain  of 
reproving  the  ill-doer ;  when  I  have  been  lecturing  and  debat- 
ing with  no  lack  of  spirit  on  the  platform,  I  have  preferred  to  ga 
without  what  I  wanted  at  the  botel  rather  than  to  ring  and  make 
the  waiter  fetch  it.  Combative  on  the  platform  in  defense  of 
any  cause  I  cared  for,  I  shrink  from  quarrel  or  disapproval  in 
the  house,  and  am  a  coward  at  heart  in  private  while  a  good 

'  Notes  aur  I&  Vio,  p.  1. 

'  See,  for  suftfuple,  F.  Paulha,n,  in  hia  book  Lea  CftractJres.  IBM,  who 
oontrasta  leg  Egntlibrtia,  les  Dnitigft,  with  lea  Inqnieta,  I«b  Contntrianta,  lei 
Incobi^renta,  lei  Emi>etUs,  as  sa  many  difene  ps^ekie  types. 
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fighter  in  public.  How  often  have  I  passed  unhappy  quarters 
of  an  hour  screwing  up  my  courage  to  fiild  fault  with  somo 
Subordinate  whom  my  duty  compelled  me  to  leprove,  and  how 
often  have  I  jeered  at  myself  for  a  fraud  aa  the  doughty  plaU 
form  combatant,  when  ahriiiking  from  blaming  some  lad  or  lass 
for  doing  their  work  badly.  An  unkind  look  or  word  haa 
arailed  to  make  me  :ahrink  into  myself  aa  a  buuI  Into  its  shell, 
while,  on  the  platform,  opposition  makes  me  speak  my  beat."  ^ 

This  amount  of  inconsiatency  will  only  count  as  ami- 
able weakness;  but  a  stronger  degree  of  heterogeneity 
may  make  havoc  of  the  subject's  life.  There  are  per- 
sons whose  existence  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  zi^ 
zags,  as  now  one  tendency  and  now  another  gets  the 
upper  hand.  Their  spirit  wars  with  their  flesh,  they 
wish  for  incompatibles,  wayward  impulses  interrupt  their 
most  deliberate  plans,  and  their  lives  are  one  long  drania 
of  repentance  and  of  effort  to  repair  misdemeanors  and 
mistakes^ 

Heterogeneous  personality  has  been  explained  as  the 
result  of  inheritance  —  the  traits  of  character  of  incom- 
patible and  antagonistic  ancestors  are  supposed  to  be 
preserved  along;side  of  each  other.^  This  explanation 
may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  —  it  certainly  needs  cor- 
roboration. But  whatever  the  cause  of  heterogeneous 
personality  may  be,  we  find  the  extreme  example^  of  it 
in  the  psychopathic  temperament,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my 
first  lectiiie.  All  writers  about  that  temperament  make 
the  inner  heterogeneity  prominent  in  their  descriptions. 
Frequently,  indeed,  it  is  only  this  trait  that  leads  ns  to 
ascribe  that  temperament  to  a  man  at  all-  A  '  deg'^ 
ner^  superieur'  is  simply  a  man  of  sensibility  in  many 
directions,  who  finds  more  difficulty  than  is  common  in 

1  AmnE  Bbsakt  ;  an  AutoWogrnphy,  p,  83. 

*  Bxns  BAKZ.B,  in  Jouruul  of  Ncrvuus  and  M«Dtal  Diwaseft,  Septemberi 
I8S3. 
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keeping  his  spiritual  house  in  order  and  running  his  for* 
row  straight,  because  his  feelings  and  impulses  a?e  too 
keen  aud  too  discrepant  mutually.  In  the  haunting  ajid 
insistent  ideas,  in  the  irrational  impulses,  the  morhid 
scruples,  dreads,  and  inhibitions  which  beset  the  psycho 
pathic  temperament  when  it  is  thoroughly  pronounced, 
we  have  exquisite  examples  of  heterogeneous  personality. 
Bunyan  bad  an  obsession  of  the  words,  "  Sell  Christ  for 
this,  sell  him  for  that,  sell  him,  sell  him!"  which  would 
run  through  his  mind  a  hundred  times  together,  until  one 
day  out  of  breath  with  retorting,  "  I  will  not,  I  will  not," 
he  impulsively  said,  "  Let  him  go  if  he  will,"  and  this 
loss  of  the  battle  kept  him  in  despair  for  over  a  year. 
The  lives  of  the  saints  are  full  of  such  blasphemous 
obsessions,  ascribed  invariably  to  the  direct  agency  of 
Satan.  The  phenomenoa  connects  itself  with  the  life  o£ 
the  Subconscious  self,  so-called,  of  which  we  must  ere- 
long apeak  more  directly. 

Now  in  all  of  us,  however  constituted,  but  to  a  degree 
the  greater  in  proportion  as  we  are  intense  and  sensitive 
and  subject  to  diversified  temptations,  and  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  if  we  are  decidedly  psychopathic,  does 
the  normal  evolution  of  character  chiefly  consist  in  the 
straightening  out  and  unifying  of  the  inner  self.  The 
higher  and  the  lower  feelings,  the  useful  and  the  erring 
impulses,  begiu  by  being  a  comparative  chaos  within  ua  — 
they  must  end  by  forming  a  stable  system  of  functions 
in  right  subordination.  Unhappiness  is  apt  to  character- 
ize the  period  of  order-making  and  struggle.  If  the  indi- 
vidual be  of  tender  conscience  and  religiously  quickened, 
the  unhappiness  will  take  the  form  of  moral  remorse  and 
compunction,  of  feeling  inwardly  vile  and  wrong,  and  of 
standing  in  false  relations  to  the  author  of  one's  being 
and  appointer  of  one's  spiritual  fate.     This  is  the  reli- 
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giom  melancholy  and  '  conviction  of  sin '  that  have  played 
80  large  a  part  in  tlie  history  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
The  man's  interior  is  s.  battle-gtound  for  ^rhat  he  feels  to 
be  two  deadly  hostile  selves,  one  actual^  the  other  ideah 
As  Victor  Hugo  malces  his  Mahomet  say  :  — 

"  Je  anu  !«  oh&mp  Til  dee  aiiblimca  combKta  : 
Titablt  rbomiue  d'en  baut,  et  tsntot  I'bamme  d'en  baa  ; 
£t  le  mal  ilfttaS  aia  bouche  afec  le  bien  nUerue, 
Camme  d&DA  Le  d^sort  le  eablo  et  la  citeme." 

Wrong  living,  impotent  aspirations  ;  "  What  I  wooldj  that 
do  I  not ;  hut  what  I  hate,  that  do  I,"  as  Saint  Paul  says ; 
self-loathingf,  self-despair ;  an  unintelligible  and  intoler- 
able burden  to  which  one  ia  mysterioualy  the  heir. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  typical  cases  of  discordant 
personality,  with  melancholy  in  the  form  of  aelf-condem- 
Dation  and  sense  of  gin.  Saint  Augustine's  case  is  a  classie 
example.  You  all  remember  hia  half-pagan,  half-Chria- 
tian  bringing  up  at  Carthage,  his  emigration  to  Rome  and 
Milan,  his  adoption  of  Manicheism  and  snbsecjuent  skep- 
ticism, and  bis  restless  search  for  truth  and  purity  of  life ; 
and  finally  how,  distracted  by  the  struggle  between  the 
two  souls  in  his  breast,  and  ashamed  of  his  ovni  weak- 
ness of  will,  when  so  many  others  whom  he  knew  and 
knew  of  bad  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  sensuality  and 
dedicated  themaelves  to  chastity  and  the  higher  life,  he 
heard  a  voice  in  the  garden  say,  "  Sume,  lege  "  (take  and 
read),  and  opening  the  Bible  at  random,  saw  the  text, 
"not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,"  etc.,  which  seemed 
directly  sent  to  his  address,  and  laid  the  inner  storm 
to  rest  forever.*     Augustine's  psychological  genius  haa 

'  Louis  Godrdok  (Efisui  but  la  Coaveraion  de  Saint  AngUBtioa.  Paris, 
K»thh»«Wr,  I9O0)  bas  shown  hj  an  analj'sia  oi  AugUBtiae's  writinga  imme- 
dtatcly  a^fter  the  date  of  his  conreralon  (a.  d.  386)  that  tho  acwuut  he  gives 
in  the  Confesflian&  is:  preinattire.  The  orisifi  in  the  gurden  mnrked  a  deilni- 
ttve  conrenion  from  IUb  fgrmer  life,  but  it  was  to  tbe  nep-plfttonic  Bpititunli^m 
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given  an  account  of  tbe  troubU  of  having  a  divided  self 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 


'  The  new  will  which  I  begcLQ  to  have 


new  will  wnicb  l  begcLa  to  Have  wbs  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  overcome  that  other  will,  strengthened  by  long  in- 
dulgence. So  these  two  wills,  one  old^  one  D'BW.  one  carnal,  the 
other  spiritual,  contended  with  each  other  and  diflturbed  my 
ooul.  I  understood  bj  my  own  experience  what  I  had  read, 
'flesh  lusteth  againat  spirit,  and  spirit  against  flesh.*  It  was 
myaelf  indeed  in  both  the  wilk,  yet  more  myself  la  that  which 
I  approved  in  myself  than  in  that  which  I  disapproved  in  my- 
aelf. Yet  it  was  through  myself  that  habit  bad  attained  so 
fieroe  a  mastery  over  me,  because  I  had  willingly  come  whither 
I  willed  not.  Still  bound  to  earth,  I  refused,  0  God,  to  fight 
OQ  thy  side,  as  much  afraid  to  be  freed  from  all  bonds,  as  I 
ought  to  have  feared  being  trammeled  by  them. 

"  Thus  the  thoughts  by  which  I  meditated  upon  thee  were 
like  the  efforts  of  one  who  would  awake,  but  being  overpowered 
with  Blecpioess  is  soon  asleep  again.  Often  docs  a  man  when 
heavy  sleepiness  is  on  his  limbs  defer  to  shake  it  oS,  and  though 
not  approving  it,  encourage  it ;  even  so  I  was  sure  it  was  better 
to  surrender  to  thy  love  than  to  yield  to  my  own  Insta,  yet,  though 
tbe  former  course  convinced  me,  the  latter  pleased  and  held  me 
hound.  There  was  naught  m  me  to  answer  thy  call, '  Awalce, 
thou  sleeper,'  but  only  drawling,  drowsy  words, '  Presently  ;  yea, 
presently;  wait  a  little  while.'  But  the  "^ presently'  had  no 
*  present,'  and  the  '  little  while '  grew  long.  .  , .  For  I  was  afraid 
thou  woiddst  hear  ma  too  soon,  and  heal  me  at  once  of  my  dis- 
ease of  lust,  whioh  I  wished  to  satiate  rather  than  to  see  extin- 
guished. With  what  lashes  of  words  did  I  not  scourge  my  own 
soul.  Yet  it  shrank  back;  it  refused,  though  it  had  no  excuse 
to  offer.  ...  I  said  within  myself :  '  Come,  let  It  he  done  now,' 
and  as  I  edd  it,  I  waa  on  the  point  of  the  resolve.  I  all  but 
did  it,  yet  I  did  not  do  it.  And  I  made  another  effort,  and 
almost  succeeded,  yet  I  did  not  reach  it,  and  did  not  grasp  it, 
hesitating  to  die  to  death,  and  live  to  life ;  and  the  evil  to  whioh 

•nd  only  a  half  v&y  ata^  tomrd  ChristiDnitj'.     Tile  latter  he  appears  not 
fully  uid  ebdically  to  h&Tfi  embit^M  uptil  foui-  y«Ud  tuore  Imd  {iBdaed. 
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I  was  ao  wonted  held  me  more  tlian  the  better  life  I  had  not 
tried."  ' 

There  could  be  no  more  perfect  description  of  the 
divided  win,  when  the  higher  wishes  lack  just  that  Uist 
acutenessj  that  touch  of  explosive  intensity,  of  dynamo* 
genie  quality  (to  use  the  slang  of  the  psychologists)}  that 
enables  them  to  burB^t  theii  shell,  and  make  irruption 
efficaciously  into  life  and  quell  the  lower  tendencies  for- 
ever. In  a  later  lecture  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
about  this  higher  excitability. 

I  find  another  good  description  of  the  divided  will  in 
the  autobiography  of  Heni-y  AUine,  the  Nova  Scotian 
evangeUst,  of  whose  melancholy  I  read  a  brief  account  in 
my  last  lecture.  The  poor  youth's  sins  were^  as  you  will 
see,  of  the  most  harmless  order,  yet  they  interfered  with 
what  proved  to  be  his  truest  vocation,  so  they  gave  him 
great  distress. 

*'  I  waa  now  very  moral  in  tay  life,  but  found  tio  rest  of  con- 
science, I  now  began  to  be  esteemed  in  young  company,  who 
knew  nothing  of  my  mind  all  tibia  while,  and  their  esteem  began 
to  be  a  snare  to  my  bouI,  for  I  soon  began  to  be  fond  of  carnal 
mirth,  though  I  still  flattered  myself  that  if  I  did  not  get  drunk, 
nor  curse,  nor  swear,  there  would  be  no  sin.  in  frolicking  and 
carnal  mirth,  and  I  thought  God  would  indulge  young  people 
with  some  (what  I  cdled  simple  or  eivil)  recreation.  I  atill 
kept  a  Tonnd  of  duties,  and  would  not  suffer  myself  to  run  into 
any  open  vices,  and  so  got  along  very  well  in  time  of  health 
and  prosperity,  but  when  I  was  distressed  or  threatened  by 
sickness,  death,  or  heavy  storma  of  thunder,  my  religion  would 
not  do,  and  I  found  there  waa  something  wanting,  and  would 
begin  to  repent  my  going  so  much  to  frolics,  but  when  the 
difttrGss  was  over,  the  devil  and  ray  own  wicked  heart,  with  the 
solicitations  of  my  associates,  and  my  fondness  for  young  com- 
1  CpEiE0MitiM,  Book  Vin.,  chips,  v.,  Tii.,  ri-,  ftbridged. 
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pany,  were  such  strong  allurements,  I  would  again  give  way, 
and  thus  I  got  to  be  very  wild  and  rude,  at  the  same  time  kept 
up  my  rounds  of  secret  prayer  and  reading;  but  God,  not  wlll- 
uig  I  should  destroy  myself,  still  followed  me  with  his  cnlla,  and 
moveil  with  such  power  upoD  my  conscience,  that  I  could  not 
satisfy  my^lf  with  my  diversions,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  mirth 
Bometimes  would  have  such  a  sense  of  my  lost  and  undone  ood- 
dition,  that  I  would  wish  myself  from  the  company^  and  after 
it  was  over,  when  I  went  home,  would  make  many  promiseB 
that  I  would  attend  no  more  on  theae  frolics,  and  would  heg 
forgiveness  for  hours  and  hours  ;  but  when  I  came  to  have  the 
temptation  again,  I  would  give  way :  no  sooner  would  I  hear 
the  musie  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  but  I  would  find  my  mind 
elevated  and  soon  proceed  to  any  sort  of  merriment  or  diver- 
sion, that  I  thought  was  not  debauched  or  openly  vicious  ;  but 
when  I  returned  from  my  carnal  mirth  I  felt  as  guilty  as  ever, 
and  could  sometimes  not  close  my  eyes  for  some  hours  after  I 
had  gone  to  my  b«d.  I  was  o&e  of  the  most  unhappy  creatures 
on  earth. 

"  Sometimes  I  would  leave  the  company  (often  speaking  to 
the  fiddler  to  cease  from  playing,  as  if  I  was  tired),  and  go  out 
and  walk  about  crying  and  praying,  as  if  my  very  heart  wouU 
breaks  and  beseeching  God  that  be  would  not  cut  me  off,  not 
give  me  up  to  hardness  of  heart.  Oh,  what  tmhappy  hours  and 
nights  I  thus  wore  away  I  When  I  met  sometimes  with  merry 
companions,  and  my  heart  was  ready  to  sink,  I  would  labor 
to  put  on  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  possible,  that  they  might 
not  distrust  anything,  and  sometimes  would  begin  some  dis- 
oourse  with  young  men  or  young  women  on  purpose,  or  propose 
a  merry  song,  lest  the  distress  of  my  aoul  would  be  discovered, 
or  mistTUsted,  when  at  the  same  time  I  would  then  rather  have 
been  in  a  wilderness  in  exile,  than  with  them  or  any  of  their 
pleasures  or  enjoyments.  Thus  for  many  months  when  I  was 
in  company,  I  would  act  the  hypocrite  and  feign  a  merry  heart, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  endeavor  as  much  ae  I  could  to 
shun  their  company,  oh  wretched  and  unhappy  mortal  that  I 
was  I  Everything  I  did,  and  wherever  I  went,  I  was  still  in  a 
storm,  and  yet  I  continued  to  be  the  chief  contriver  and  ring- 
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leader  of  th.e  frolics  for  many  months  after ;  though  it  was  a 
toil  and  torment  to  attend  them ;  but  the  devil  md  my  owb 
wicked  heart  drove  me  about  like  a  slave,  telling  me  that  I 
must  do  this  and  do  that,  and  bear  this  and  bear  that,  and  turn 
here  and  turn  there,  to  k&ep  my  credit  up,  and  retain  the 
esteem  of  my  associates :  and  all  this  while  I  coatiaued  as  strict 
aa  possible  in  my  duties,  and  left  no  &t«ae  unturned  to  pacify 
my  conscience,  watching  even  against  my  thoughts,  and  praying 
oOQtmually  wherever  I  went :  for  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
sin  in  my  conduct,  when  I  was  among  oarnal  company,  because 
I  did  not  tate  any  satisfaction  there,  hut  only  followed  it,  I 
thought,  for  sufficient  reasons. 

*'  But  still,  all  that  I  did  or  oould  do,  conscience  would  roai 
night  and  day." 

Saint  Augustine  and  AUiae  both  emerged  into  the 
smooth  waters  of  inner  unity  aod  peace,  and  I  shall  next 
ask  you  to  consider  more  closely  some  o£  the  peculiarities 
of  the  process  of  unificatioa^  when  it  occurs.  It  may 
come  gradually,  or  it  may  occur  abruptly ;  it  may  come 
through  altered  feelings,  or  through  altered  powers  of 
action  ;  or  it  may  come  through  new  intellectual  insights, 
or  through  experiences  which  we  shall  later  have  to  design 
nate  as  *  mystical.*  However  it  come,  it  hringa  a  char- 
acteristic sort  of  rehef ;  and  never  such  extreme  rehef  as 
^hen  it  is  cast  into  the  rehgious  mould.  Happiness  1 
happineas  I  reUgion  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  mea 
gain  that  gift.  Easily,  permanently,  and  succesfifully, 
it  often  transfonus  the  most  intolerable  misery  into  the 
profoqndest  and  most  enduriog  happiness. 

But  to  find  religion  is  only  one  out  of  many  ways 
o£  reaching  unity ;  and  the  process  of  remedying  inner 
incompleteness  and  reducing  inner  discord  is  a  general 
psychological  process,  which  may  take  place  with  any  sort 
of  mental  material,  and  need  not  necessarily  assume  the 
religious  form.      In  judging  of  the  religious  types  of 
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regeneratioii  whi^h  we  are  about  to  study,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  tLey  are  only  one  species  of  a  genus 
that  contains  other  types  as  well.  For  example,  the  new 
birth  may  be  away  from,  religion  into  incredulity ;  or  it 
may  be  from  moral  scrupulosity  into  freedom  and  license ; 
or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  irruption  into  the  iujivid- 
ual's  life  of  some  new  atimulua  ot  passion,  such  as  love, 
ambition,  cupidity,  revenge,  or  patriotic  devotion.  In  all 
these  instances  we  have  precisely  the  same  psychological 
form  of  event,  —  a  firmness,  stability,  and  equilibrium 
succeeding  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  and  inconsistency. 
In  these  non-reUglous  cases  tho  new  man  may  also  be 
born  either  gradually  or  suddenly. 

The  French  philosopher  Jouffroy  has  left  an  eloquent 
memorial  of  his  own  '  counter-conversion,"  as  the  transi- 
tion from  orthodoxy  to  infidelity  has  been  well  styled 
by  Mr.  Starbuck.  Jouffroy's  doubts  bad  long  hai'assed 
him ;  hut  he  dates  his  final  crisis  from  a  certain  night 
when  his  dishebef  grew  fixed  and  stable,  and  where  the 
immediate  result  was  sadness  at  the  illusions  he  had  lost. 

"  I  Bball  never  forget  that  niglit  of  December,"  writes  Jouf- 
froy, **  in  which  the  veil  that  coD'Ceale'dl  from  me  my  own  in* 
cr&dulity  was  torn.  I  hear  Kgaio  my  steps  in  that  narrow 
naked  chamber  where  long  after  the  hour  of  sleep  had  come  I 
had  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down.  I  Bee  again  that  moon, 
half-veiled  by  i^Iouds,  whicli  now  and  again  iltumiDated  the 
frigid  window-panes.  The  hours  of  the  night  flowed  on  and  I 
did  not  note  their  passage.  Anxiously  I  followed  my  thoughts, 
B8  from  layer  to  layer  they  descended  towarda  the  foundation 
of  my  oonsc^ioasDeBB,  and,  s(\attemig  one  by  one  all  the  illusions 
which  until  then  had  screened  its  windings  from  my  view,  made 
them  every  moment  more  clearly  visible. 

"Vainly  I  clung  to  these  last  beliefs  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
«lings  to  the  fragments  of  his  vessel ;  vainly,  frightened  at  the 
unknowQ  void  in  which  I  was  about  to  float,  I  turned  with  them 
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towards  my  cbildHood,  my  family,  my  country,  all  that  waa 
dear  and  Bacred  to  me :  the  inflexible  current  of  my  thought 
waa  too  strong,  —  parents,  family,  memory,  beliofB,  it  forced  me 
to  let  go  of  everythiiig.  The  inyeatigation  weut  on  more  obsti- 
nate snd  more  severe  as  !t  drew  neitr  ita  term,  anJ  did  not  atop 
imtil  tlie  end  was  reiiched.  I  knew  then  that  iu  the  depth  of 
my  mind  notblug  was  left  that  stood  erect. 

"This  moment  waa  a  trightfid  one  ;  and  when  towards  moro- 
ing  I  threw  mjaetf  eiliausted  on  my  bed,  I  seemed  to  feel  my 
earlier  life,  so  smiling  and  so  full,  go  out  like  a  fire,  and  before 
me  another  life  opened,  sombre  and  unpeopled,  where  in  future 
I  most  live  alone,  alone  with  my  fatal  thought  which  had  exiled 
me  thither,  and  which  I  wae  tetupted  to  curae.  The  days  which 
followed  thia  discovery  were  the  saddeat  of  my  Ufe."  ' 

1  Tb.  Jormtor:  Nouveaiix  Mtflung'CA  pbilosoplnquea,  2'nie  ^ditio-Q,  p.  83^, 
I  ftdd  t#Q  Otb^t'  0H44S  of  uQiJiitfir^OliTecSiQii  dating  fcvm  »  I'ertaiu  tnoiueat. 
Tito  first  is  hum  Professor  Staxl>uck'B  nxuiuscript  cioUectlat),  and  tlie  imi> 
ntOF  is  I)  wamoD. 

"  &VUJ  down  in  tbe  bottom  of  my  li«iLrt,  I  believe  I  nofi  alwnys  more'  or 
le&s  skepticftl  about  '  G«d ; '  akepticiam  gvew  as  an  undercurrent,  alt  throagh 
my  earljr  ^outb,  bat  it  was  controlied  itnd  covered  by  the  eniotionftl  »■&- 
nueots  ia  my  rcIigiouB  gronth.  When  I  was  sixteen  1  joined  tbe  cburch 
and  wii»  jLsked  if  I  la?ed  God.  I  replied  'Yes,'  as  ifss  customary  and 
expected-  But  instantly  witb  a  fla«Ii  BomethiDg  spoke  within  niu,  '  Xo, 
jtm  do  uot.'  I  was  baunt«d  Cor  b.  l»ag  time  wilb  eliaina  and  remurss  for 
my  falaehood  and  for  my  wiekwluess  Lii  not  Iflviug  God,  mtnglfld  witb  fear 
that  tbere  night  iiv  an  a-reagiiig  God  nho  would  panisb  mei  iu  some  terribla 
mj.  ...  At  nineteen,  I  bad  an  attack  of  t«tiailitiB.  Before  I  had  quite 
noorcred,  I  heard  told  a  Atory  of  a  bruto  w9io  bud  kicked  liia  wife  dowo- 
olaizs,  and  theD  eontiuued  the  operation  until  the  boeame  inHciisible.  I  felt 
the  borroi'  of  tbe  thing  keenly.  Instantly  tbi^  tboiight  dashed  through  my 
nund: '  I  have  no  use  for  a  God  who  permits  such  tliinga.'  Thia  esperiencs 
waa  followed  by  intmthe  of  etoiual  indifference  to  tbe  God  of  my  prarionB 
life, mingled  with  feelingiof  poaitive  dislike  and  el  someii«hat  pronid  defiance 
of  him.  I  Btill  tbougSit  thew  might  he  &  God.  If  bo  be  would  probably 
damn  me,  but  I  s1ii>iild  Iistc  to  stnnd  it.  I  felt  very  little  feai  aud  do 
desire  to  propitiate  him.  I  bare  never  hod  any  p«rBoual  relatioua  witb  him 
aince  thia  paiufol  experiepce." 

Tbe  second  case  oremplifioa  how  small  an  additional  Btimuliis  will  ore> 
tliraw  the  mind  into  a  new  state  of  equilibrium  when  tbe  proeesB  of  prepa- 
ration and  inoubation  has  proceeded  far  enongb.  It  is  like  tbe  proverbiftl 
lait  straw  added  to  tba  cunel's  burden,  or  that  touch  of  a  needle  which 
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Id  Jolin  Foster's  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character^  tbera 
IB  an  account  of  a  case  of  sudden  conTersion  to  avarice^ 
which  is  Ulastrative  enough  to  quote :  — 

A  young  man,  tt  appears,  "  wasted,  in  two  or  three  years^  a 
large  patrimony  in  profligate  revels  with  a  Qumb«r  of  worthless 
asscfciateg  who  caileid  themselves  his  friende,  and  who,  when  his 
last  mea^s  were  exhausted,  treated  him  of  course  with  neglect 
or  oontfimpt.  Keduced  to  absolute  want,  he  one  day  went  out 
of  the  faouae  irith  an  intention  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  but 
wandering  awhile  almost  uacoDsciouslj,  he  came  to  the  brow  o£ 
an  eoiineuce  which  overlooked  what  wet«  lately  hid  estates. 
Here  he  sat  down,  and  remained  fixed  in  thought  a  number  of 
hours,  at  the  eud  of  which  he  sprang  from  the  ground  with  a 
vehement,  exalting  emotion.  He  had  formed  his  resolution^ 
which  was,  that  all  these  estates  should  be  his  again  ;  he  had 
formed  hia  plan,  too,  which  ha  instantly  began  to  execute.  Ho 
walked  hastily  forward,  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity, of  however  humble  a  kind,  to  gain  any  money,  though  it 
were  ever  so  despieable  a  trifle,  and  resolved  absolutely  not  to 

m&kea  tbe  salt  in  a  aapeFsatnraiexl  fluid  aoddenly  be^  to  oi^Btalliu 
ant. 

Toiatoy  writcB  :  "  S.,  a  fraok  and  iatelligent  man,  told  ine  ka  taUovn  how 
be  cexsed  to  believe  :  — 

"  He  waa  tweaty-aix  jAars  old  wben  aao  daj  on  b.  bunting  ezpeditioil,  tbe 
time  foralcep  buciog  cume,  he  set  himself  to  pray  ocwrdiug  to  the  costom 
ba  bail  held  from  Qbildhood. 

"  His  bFotb^f,  wha  wM  bciiitiag  witli  him,  lay  upon  tbo  hay  and  looked  at 
him.  When  S.  had  flntfihed  ilia  prayer  and  was  tuniiag  to  Bleep,  tbe  brother 
Baid,  *  Do  you  atilL  keep  ap  that  thing?'  Nothing  more  wob  said.  Bnt 
tiaea  that  jay,  uqw  niofo  tbaa  thirty  years  ago,  S.  bos  never  prayed  agaio  ; 
ho  never  takes  commuaiuD,  and  doea  not  go  tn  ohiireli-  All  this,  Dot  b»> 
cause  he  bocame  nequnjuted  with  conviotions  of  bie  brother  which  be  then 
and  thcra  adopted  ;  ao't  because  he  madft  any  new  rosolution  in  bis  aoiil, 
but  merely  becaaae  the  words  apaken  by  his  brother  were  like  the  light 
posh  of  a  finger  against  a  leaning  wall  Already  abo-at  ta  tnnible  by  ita  onn 
weight.  These  worda  hut  showed  faim  that  the  placa  wherein  be  supposed 
religion  dwelt  in  him  had  lottg  been  empty,  and  that  tbe  sentenoes  he 
uttered,  tbe  oroBaes  and  bows  which  be  made  during  his  pmyer,  were  a«^ 
JioQi  with  no  iDoer  aense.  Having  once  seized  their  absurdity,  he  could 
no  longer  keep  tbem  ap."    Ma  ConfeaaioDj  p,  8. 
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spend,  i£  he  could  help  it,  a  farthing  of  whatever  he  might 
obtaio.  The  first  thing  that  drew  his  attention  waa  a  heap  u{ 
coals  shot  out  of  carta  on  tbo  pavement  before  a  house.  He 
offered  himself  to  shovel  or  wheel  them  into  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  laid,  and  was  employed.  He  received  a  few 
peooe  for  the  labor;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  the  saving  part 
of  hia  plan,  requested  some  small  gratuity  of  meat  and  drink, 
which  was  given  him.  He  then  looked  out  for  the  next  tblng 
that  might  chance;  and  went,  with  indefatigable  industry, 
through  a  succes&ion  of  servila  employmentB  in  di£Ferent  places, 
of  longer  and  shorter  duration,  still  scrupulous  in  avoiding;,  as 
far  aa  possible^  the  expense  of  a  penny.  He  promptly  seized 
every  opportunity  which  could  advance  his  design,  without  r^ 
garding  the  meanneaa  of  occupation  or  a[)pearance.  By  this 
method  he  bad  gained,  a£t«r  a  considerable  time,  money  enough 
to  purchase  in  order  to  sell  again  a  few  cattle,  of  which  he  had 
taken  paina  to  understand  the  value.  He  speedily  but  cau- 
tiously turned  his  first  gains  into  second  advantages ;  retained 
without  a  single  deviation  his  extreme  parsimony ;  and  thus 
advanoed  by  degrees  into  larger  transactions  and  incipient 
wealth.  I  did  not  hear^  or  have  forgotten,  the  continued 
course  of  his  life,  but  the  final  result  was,  that  he  more  than 
recovered  his  lost  possessions,  and  died  an  inveterate  miser, 
worth  £60,000."  > 

1  Op.  wt.,  Letter  ni,  sbridgea, 

I  Btibjoiu  Gin  additional  documeot  whicb  has  come  mto  mj  poautBion, 
nnd  which  i^prcseote  in  a  vivid  wny  what  is  probably  a  ytrj  frequent  sort 
of  ci^areraioD,  if  the  oppoaita  of  '  falling  in  lave,'  failing'  out  of  I^ve,  may 
be  aa  tenu-ed.  FiJliag  in  love  aJao  Qonforius  freijne'iitly  to  this  t]rpe,  a 
latent  process  of  iiii>eoii>cloiis  prepariLtiori  often  precediug  n  stidden  nwakitn- 
ing  to  tlic  fut  thnt  the  miachiel  is  irretri^vablj  done.  Ttie  free  nod  wmj 
tone  in  this  narratiTS  gives  it  ft  simceritj  that  speaks  for  tUelf. 

"  For  two  jear9  at  this  time  I  went  thrcug-h  n  very  b&d  ezperieit'Ce,  which 
fthncrat  drove  me  mad,  I  Iwd  fallen  riolentljr  in  love  with  a  gcrl  wba, 
joang  [13  she  was,  biul  a  spirit  of  ooquetTy  Uke  a  cat  As  I  look  back  on 
bet  DOW,  I  hate  her,  and  wonder  how  I  could  ever  hare  fallen  bo  low  as  to 
be  worked  ufon  to  euch  an  extent  by  her  attractiona,  Nererthelens,  I  fetl 
into  a  regnlar  fever,  oould  think  of  nothing  else  ;  whenever  I  was  alone,  I 
pietarod  her  attractions,  and  spent  most  of  the  tiuie  when  I  should  hava 
b«eii  working,  in  rec-^tUig  our  previous  interviews,  and  imagining  Futura 
coDVeraationB.     She  was  va^  pretty,  good  buraored,  and  ^ol\j  to  the  last 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  the  kind  of  case,  the  religioud 
case,  Damely,  that  immediately  concerns  ub.   Here  is  one  of 

degree,  Odd  lu'hiiisely  pluaBC'd  witb  my  adininttivu.  Wuuld  ^^ive  me  uo  dis- 
cid-ed  answer  yea  or  ao,  and  tlie  (|iieei;  thing  tiboiit  it  wns  that  wbilst  pursu- 
big  htt  tat  her  hutd,  I  secretly  kaew  all  slang  that  she  was  uolit  to  be  K 
wife  fur  me,  Bud  tbat  ahe  uevet  would  say  ye-s.  Although  far  a  j'ear  ire 
t(>[>k  our  mc^nU  at  the  same  baardiiig>houao,  so  tbnt  I  bhw  her  coutiiiuallj 
(itid  EamilLorly,  our  cloaor  r«]ationH  had  to  be  largely  on  tho  sly,  lUld  thi^ 
fitct,  lugether  wUb  my  juiloiisy  of  nnotiier  on-e  of  tier  mala  admirers,  and 
my  ofVD  conscienoe  diespisiug  we  fur  my  uDcoutPollable  weakness,  miule  me  su 
PQrvoiis  iiiid  sleepless  tLiit  I  really  tLought  I  should  brecuun^  iusAiie.  I  under- 
■taiid  we-ll  those  young  roeii  miirderiiig  their  sweethearts,  which  appear  9.0 
often  in  the  pnjicn.  Nevertheless  I  did  love  ber  passii>ua.t«ly,  and  in  some 
waya  she  did  dcserd-c  it. 

"Tlie  queer  thing  was  the  sudden  and  unexpected  way  in  which  tt  xU 
fltopped,  1  was  going  to  my  work  after  breakfast  one  moroiing,  thinking  as 
usual  of  Uer  and  of  my  misery,  whea,  just  as  if  aume  outside  power  lud 
bold  of  me,  I  fouud  myMlf  Luraing  round  and  almost  running  to  my  rooDi, 
where  I  iiaoiediately  got  obt  all  the  relics  of  her  which  I  poBBesstd,  inglacl- 
ing  some  hair,  all  her  Dotea  and  letters,  and  amhrotypes  on  glnss.  Tlie 
former  I  mado  a  fire  of,  the  latter  1  sstually  arushed  beneath  my  heel,  in  a, 
Bort  uf  KercC  juy  of  rer&nigo  and  puaishnient.  I  dow  loutbed  and  iIes}>4B9d 
her  altogether,  and  na  for  myself  I  felt  as  if  a  load  of  discaac  had  suddenly 
been  removed  fntm  me.  Tliat  was  the  end,  I  never  spoke  to  her  or  wrote 
to  ber  agnia  in  all  the  sqb»«'qu?Bt  years,  and  I  liare  never  bad  a  single  mo- 
ment of  loving  thought  towards  one  who  for  so  many  months  entirely  fllleii 
my  heart.  la  fact,  I  have  always  rather  hated  hi?T  memory,  though  now  1 
GAu  see  that  I  had  gone  unneceaaarily  far  iii  that  diirectioa.  At  any  rate, 
from  that  happy  morning  ouward  I  regained  poBsesaioD  of  my  own  proper 
BOLil,  and  liave  never  aince  fallen  into  any  similar  trap." 

This  eeems  to  me  an  unueually  clear  e]rample  of  two  different  levels  of 
personality,  itieonsiatent  in  their  dicttttea,  yet  so  well  halatict'd  against  each 
ottict  aa  fur  a  Ittng  time  to  All  the  life  with  discord  and  dids&tisfiiutii:ib.  At 
last,  not  gmdually,  but  in  a  sudden  crisLfl,  the  anGtaUe  equilihriiiiu  is  re^ 
aolveil,  and  this  bappons  eu  unexpectedly  that  it  i&  as  if ,  to  use  the  wrtter'i 
wordfl,  "  some  outside  power  laid  hold.'' 

Professor  Starhuok  givea  an  analognua  case,  and  a  convene  case  of  hatred 
Btiddeuly  turning'  into  love,  in  his  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  141.  Com- 
pare the  other  highly  curious  instalipeS  wbieb  he  gives  on  pp,  137-144,  pf 
Budd'en  non-religious  alterations  of  halnt  or  character.  Ha  acenia  right  ia 
conceiving  all  inch  sudden  changes  as  results  of  special  cerehml  funotions 
unconsciously  developing  until  they  are  ready  to  piny  P.  oniitrolling  part, 
when  they  make  irruption  into  the  conscious  life.  When  we  treat  uf  sud- 
den * conversiun,'  I  Ehall  make  as  much  use  as  I  can  of  this  hyputbesLi  lit 
sul>conacicua  iacubatiaa. 
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the  simplest  possible  type,  an  account  ol  the  conversion 
to  the  systematic  religion  of  healthy-mindedness  of  a  man 
who  must  already  have  been  naturally  of  the  healthy- 
miniied.  type.  It  shows  how,  when  the  fruit  ia  ripe,  a 
touch  will  make  it  fall. 

Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  in  his  little  hook  called  Meuti- 
culture,  relates  that  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  talkiuw 
of  the  self-control  attained  by  the  Japanese  through  their 
practice  of  the  Buddhist  disnijdine  said  ;  — 

" '  Too  must  first  get  rid  of  anger  and  worry.'  '  But,'  said 
I,  '  is  that  possible  ? '  '  Yea,'  replied  lie ;  '  it  is  possible  to  the 
Jaiianese,  and  ought  to  be  possible  to  us.' 

"  On  my  way  back  I  could  tbtnk  of  Dotbing  else  but  the 
vords  ''  get  rid,  get  rid ' ;  aad  the  idea  must  have  continued  to 
possess  me  during  my  skepiDg  hours,  for  the  first  c&naGiausueBS 
in  the  morning  brought  back  the  same  thought,  with  the  revelii- 
tion  of  a  discovery,  wliich  framed  itself  into  the  reasoning,  '  If 
it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  anger  and  worry,  why  is  it  necessary 
to  have  them  at  all  ? '  I  felt  the  strength  of  the  argument,  and 
at  ouce  accepted  the  reasoning.  The  baby  bad  discovered  that 
it  could  walk.     It  would  scorD  to  creep  any  longer. 

*'  From  the  instant  I  realized  that  these  cancer  spots  of  worry 
and  angur  were  removable,  they  left  me.  With  the  discovery 
of  their  weakness  they  were  exorcised.  From  that  time  life  ha« 
had  an  entirely  different  aspect. 

"  Although  from  that  moment  the  possibility  and  desirability 
«f  freedom  from  the  depre^igitig  pa.>^sions  has  been  a  reality  to 
tne,  it  took  me  some  months  to  feel  absolute  security  in  my  new 
position  ;  but,  a.s  the  usual  occasions  for  worry  and  anger  have 
presented  themselves  over  and  over  again,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  feel  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  I  no  longer  dread 
or  guard  against  them,  and  I  am  amazcft  at  my  increased  energy 
and  vigor  of  mind ;  at  my  strength  to  meet  situations  of  all 
kinda,  and  at  my  disposition  to  love  and  appreciate  everything. 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  more  than  ten  thousand  milus 
by  tail  since  that  morning.  The  same  Pullman  porter,  con- 
ductor, hotel-waiter,  peddler,  book-agent,  cabman„  and  others 
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who  were  formerly  &  eonrce  of  annoyance  and  irritation  bave 
been  met,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  &  single  incivitity.  All  at 
once  the  whole  world  has  turned  good  to  me.  1  have  become, 
ae  it  were,  sensitive  only  to  the  rays  of  good. 

"  I  coitld  recount  many  experiences  which  prove  a  brand-new 
condition  of  mind,  but  one  will  be  Bu£Bcient.  Without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  anaoyance  oj  impatience,  I  have  seen  a 
train  that  I  had  planned  to  take  with  a  good  deal  of  interested 
and  pleasurable  anticipation  move  out  of  the  station  without 
me,  because  my  baggage  did  not  arrive.  The  porter  from  the 
hotel  came  running  and  panting  into  the  station  juat  as  the  train 
pulled  out  of  aight.  When  he  saw  me,  he  looked  as  if  he  feared 
a  scolding,  and  began  to  tell  of  being  blooke<l  in  a  crowded 
Bti'eet  and  unable  to  get  out.  When  he  had  finished,  I  said  to 
him  :  '  It  doesn't  matter  at  all,  you  could  n't  help  it,  so  we  will 
try  again  to-morrow.  Here  is  your  fee,  I  am  sorry  you  had  all 
this  trouble  in  earning  it.^  The  look  of  surprise  that  came 
over  his  face  was  so  filled  with  pleasure  that  I  was  repaid  on 
the  spot  for  the  delay  in  my  departure.  Next  day  be  would 
□ot  accept  a  cent  for  the  Mrvice,  and  he  and  t  are  friends  for 
Ufe. 

"  During  the  first  weeks  of  my  experience  I  was  on  guard 
only  against  worry  and  anger ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
noticed  the  absence  of  the  other  depressing  and  dwarfing  pas- 
eious,  I  began  to  trace  a  relationship,  until  I  waa  convinced 
that  they  are  aH  growths,  from  the  two  roots  I  have  specified, 
I  have  felt  the  freedom  now  for  eo  long  a  time  that  I  am  sure 
of  my  relation  toward  it ;  and  I  oonld  no  more  harbor  any  of 
the  thieving  and  depressing  influences  that  once  I  nursed  as  a 
heritage  of  humanity  than  a  fop  would  voluntarily  wallow  in  a 
athy  gutter. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  pure  Christianity  and 
pure  Buddhism,  and  the  Mental  Sciences  and  all  Religions, 
fundamentally  teach  what  has  been  a  di&covery  to  me;  but 
none  of  tfaem  have  presented  it  in  the  light  of  a  simple  and 
easy  process  of  elimination.  At  one  time  I  wondered  if  the 
elimination  would  not  yield  to  indifference  and  sloth.  In  my 
e?:perience,  the  eootrary  is  the  result.    I  feel  such  an  increased 
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desire  to  do  something  useful  that  it  seems  aa  If  1  were  a  hoy 
igain  and  the  enet^  for  play  Lad  returned.  I  could  fight  as 
readily  aa  (and  better  than)  ever,  if  there  were  occasion  for 
iV  It  does  not  make  one  a  coward.  It  can't,  siace  fear  is 
one  of  the  things  eliminated.  I  notice  the  abseTice  of  timidity 
in  the  presence  of  any  audience.  When  a  boy,  I  was  standing 
under  a  tree  which  was  strutk  by  lightning,  and  received  a 
Bhock  from  the  effects  of  which  I  never  knew  exemption  until 
I  luid  diaaolved  partnership  with  worry.  Since  then,  lightning 
aod  thunder  have  been  encountered  under  conditions  which 
would  formerly  have  caused  great  depression  and  discomfort, 
without  [nay]  experiencing  a  trace  of  either.  Surprise  is  also 
greatly  modified,  and  cue  la  less  liable  to  become  startled  by 
unexpected  sights  or  noises. 

*-'  As  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I  am  not  bothering 
myself  at  present  as  to  what  the  results  of  this  emancipated 
condition  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  perfect  health 
aimed  at  by  Christian  Science  may  be  one  of  the  poaatbilities, 
for  I  note  a  marked  improvement  in  the  way  ray  stomach  does 
its  duty  in  assimilating  the  food  I  give  it  to  handle,  and  I  am 
sure  it  works  better  to  the  sound  of  a  song  than  under  the 
friction  of  a  frown.  Neither  am  I  wasting  any  of  thie  precioue 
time  formulating  an  idea  of  a  future  existence  or  a  future 
Heaven.  The  Heaven  that  1  have  within  myself  is  as  attractive 
as  any  that  has  been  promised  or  that  I  can  imagine;  and  I 
am  willing  to  let  the  growth  lead  where  it  will,  as  long  aa  the 
anger  and  their  brood  have  no  part  in  misguiding  it."  ^ 

Tbe  older  medicine  used  to  speak  of  two  ways,  fijsis 
and  crisis,  one  gradual,  the  other  abrupt,  in  which  one 
might  recover  from  a  bodily  disease.  In  the  spiritual 
reabn  there  are  also  two  ways,  one  gradual,  the  other 
sudden,  in  which  inner  unification  may  occur.  Tolstoy 
and  Bunyan  may  ^ain  serve  us  as  examples,  examples,  as 
it  happens^  of  the  gradual  way,  though  it  must  he  con- 
fessed at  the  outset  that  it  is  hard  to  follow  these  wind- 

'  H,  Flktchfr  :  Menticultnre,  or  the  A-&dC  ol  True  Living,  New  York 
Bad  Cbica^,  LS99,  pp.  26-36,  abridged. 
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inga  of  the  hearts  ol  otheiB,  and  one  feels  that  their 
words  do  not  reveal  their  total  secret. 

Howe'er  this  be,  Tolstoy,  pursuing  hia  iinending  ques- 
tioning, seemed  to  come  to  one  insight  after  another. 
First  he  perceived  that  his  eonvictlon  that  life  was  mean- 
inglegg  took  only  this  finite  life  into  account.  He  was 
looking  for  the  value  of  one  finite  term  in  that  of  an- 
other, and  the  whole  result  could  only  he  one  of  those 
indeterminate  equations  in  mathematics  which  end  with 
0=0.  Yet  this  is  as  far  as  the  reasoning  intellect  by 
itself  can  go,  unless  irrational  sentiment  or  faith  brings 
in  the  inflnite.  Believe  in  the  infmite  as  coomiou  people 
do,  and  life  growa  possible  again. 

"  Since  mankind  has  existed,  whererer  life  has  been,  there 
also  has.  been  the  faith  tliat  gave  the  posailiility  of  living.  Faith 
is  the  sense  of  life,  that  Bens^  by  virtue  of  which  man  does  not 
destroy  himself,  but  eontinuea  to  live  on.  It  is  the  force  whereby 
we  live.  If  Mun  did  not  believe  that  he  must  live  for  aoma- 
thing.  he  would  not  live  at  all.  The  idea  of  aJi  infinite  God,  of 
the  divinity  of  tlie  aoul,  o£  the  union  of  men's  actions  with  God 

—  these  are  ideas  elaborated  in  tlie  uifinite  secret  depths  of 
haman  thought,  They  are  ideas  without  which  there  would  he 
no  life,  without  wliich  I  myself,"  fiaid  Tolstoy,  "  would  not  exist, 
I  began  to  see  that  1  had  no  right  to  rely  on  my  individual  rea- 
soning  and  negleet  these  answers  given  by  faith,  for  they  are 
the  only  answers  to  the  question." 

Yet  how  beliere  as  the  common  people  believe,  steeped 
as  they  are  in  grossest  superstition  ?  It  is  impossible,  — 
hut  yet  their  life !  their  life  I  It  is  noi'mal.  It  is  happy  1 
It  is  an  ansiver  to  the  question ! 

Little  by  little,  Tolstoy  came  to  the  settled  conviction 

—  he  says  it  took  him  two  years  to  arrive  there  —  that 
his  trouble  had  not  been  with  life  in  general,  not  with 
the  common  life  of  common  men,  but  with  the  life  of  the 
upper,  intellectual,  artistic  classes,  the  life  which  he  had 
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personally  always  led,  the  cerebral  life,  the  life  of  con- 
ventionality, artificiality,  and  personal  ambition.  He  had 
been  living  wrongly  and  must  change.  To  work  for 
animal  needs,  to  abjure  lies  and  vanities,  to  relieve  com- 
mon wants,  to  be  simple,  to  believe  in  God,  therein  lay 
happiness  again. 

*'  I  remember,"  he  gays,  "  one  day  in  early  spring,  I  was  alone 
ID  the  forest,  lending  my  ear  to  its  mysterious  noises.  I  liateoed, 
and  my  thought  went  bauk  to  what  fur  tlivae  tliree  yeai's  it 
always  was  busy  with  —  the  quest  of  God.  But  the  idea  of 
him,  I  said,  how  did  I  ever  come  by  the  idea? 

"And  again  tliere  arose  in  me,  with  this  thooglit,  glad  aspi- 
rations  towards  life.  Everything  in  me  awoke  and  received 
a  meaning.  .  .  ,  Why  do  I  took  farther?  a  voiue  within  me 
ashed.  He  ia  there :  he.  without  whom  One  canuot  live.  To 
acknowledge  God  and  to  live  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  God 
18  what  life  is.  Well,  then  I  live,  seek  God,  and  there  will  be 
no  life  without  him.  .  .  . 

"After  this,  things  cleared  up  within  me  and  about  me  bet- 
ter than  ever,  and  the  light  has  never  wholly  died  away.  I  was 
saved  from  suicide.  Just  how  or  when  the  change  tuok  place  I 
cannot  tell.  But  as  insensibly  and  gradually  aa  the  force  of 
life  had  been  annulled  wlthia  me,  and  I  hail  reached  my  moral 
death-bed,  just  aa  gradually  and  imiwrceptibly  did  the  energy 
of  life  come  baek.  And  what  was  strange  was  that  this  energy 
that  came  back  vina  nothing  new.  It  was  my  ancient  juvenile 
force  of  faith,  the  belief  that  the  boIc  purpose  of  my  ]ife  was  to 
be  better.  I  gave  up  the  life  of  the  conventional  world,  recog- 
nizing It  to  be  no  life,  but  a  parody  on  life,  wltioh  its  superfluities 
simply  keep  us  from  comprehending,"  — -  and  Tolstoy  thereupon 
embraced  the  life  of  the  peasants,  and  baa  felt  right  and  happy, 
or  at  least  relatively  so,  ever  since.' 

As  I  interpret  his  melancholy,  tben,  it  was  not  merely 
an  accidental  vitiation  of  his  humors,  though  it  was  doubt- 
less also  that.     It  was  logically  called  for  by  the  clash 

'  I  hikve  Gouaidera'bly  abriilg^il  Tolstgy's  noids  m  mj  trojulatioa. 
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betn'een  his  loner  character  and  hiE  outer  activities  and 
aims.  Although  a  literary  artist,  Tolstoy  was  one  of 
those  primitive  oaks  o£  men  to  whom  the  superfluities 
and  insincerities,  the  cupidities,  complications,  and  cruel- 
ties of  our  polite  civilization  are  profoundly  unsatisfying, 
and  for  whom  the  eternal  veracities  lie  with  more  natural 
and  auinial  things.  His  crisis  was  the  getting  of  his 
Soul  in  order,  the  discovery  of  its  genuine  habitat  and 
vocation,  the  escape  from  falsehoods  into  what  for  him 
were  ways  of  truth.  It  was  a  case  of  heterogeneous  per- 
sonality tardily  and  slowly  finding  its  unity  and  level. 
And  though  not  many  of  us  can  imitate  Tolstoy,  not 
having  enough,  perhaps,  of  the  aboriginal  human  marrow 
in  our  bones,  most  of  us  may  at  least  feel  as  if  it  might 
be  better  for  us  if  we  could. 

Bunyan's  recovery  seems  to  have  been  even  slower. 
For  years  together  he  was  alternately  haunted  with  tests 
of  Scriptm-e,  now  up  and  now  down,  but  at  last  with  an 
ever  growing  relief  in  his  salvation  through  tbe  blood  of 
Christ. 

"  My  peace  would  be  in  and  oot  twenty  timea  a  day ;  com- 
fort now  and  trouble  presently;  peace  now  and  before  I  could 
go  a  furlong  as  full  of  guilt  and  fear  as  ever  heart  could  bold." 
When  $k  good  text  comes  home  to  Litn,  "  This,"  he  writes, "  gave 
me  good  encouragement  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  '* ; 
or  "  This  was  a  good  day  to  me,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  it "  ; 
or  "  The  glory  of  these  words  was  then  ao  weighty  on  me  that 
I  was  ready  to  swoon  as  I  sat ;  yet  not  with  grief  and  trouble, 
but  with  solid  joy  and  peace  "  ;  or  "  This  made  a  strange  seizure 
on  mj  spirit ;  it  brought  light  with  it,  and  oommaQded  a  eilence 
in  my  heart  of  all  those  tumultuous  thoughts  that  before  did 
Dse,  like  masterlesa  hell-bounds,  to  roar  and  bellow  and  make  a 
hideous  noise  within  mo.  It  showed  me  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
not  quite  forsaken  and  cast  off  my  Soul." 

Such  periods  accumulate  until  he  can  write:    "And  now 
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remained  only  the  binder  part  of  the  tempest,  for  the  thunder 
was  gone  beyond  me,  only  aome  drops  would  still  remain,  that 
DOW  and  tbeo  would  fall  upon  me  "  ;  —  and  at  last :  "Now  did 
my  chains  fall  off  my  legs  indeed  ;  I  was  loosed  from  my  afOic- 
tiong  and  irons ;  my  temptations  also  Bed  away  ;  so  that  from 
that  time,  those  dreadful  Scriptures  of  God  left  off  to  trouble 
me  ;  now  went  I  alao  home  rejoicing,  for  the  grace  and  love  of 
God.  .  .  .  Now  could  I  see  myself  in  Heaven  and  Eaji,h  at 
once ;  in  Heaven  by  my  Christ,  by  my  Head,  by  my  KighteouB- 
ness  and  Life,  thoug-h  on  Earth  by  my  body  or  person.  .  .  . 
Christ  was  a  precious  Christ  to  my  soul  that  night ;  I  could 
scarce  lie  in  my  bed  for  joy  and  peace  and  triumph  through 
Christ." 

Bimyan  became  a  miDister  of  the  gospel,  and  in  spite 
of  hia  neurotic  constitution,  and  of  the  twelve  years  he 
lay  in  prison  for  his  n  on-con  formity,  his  life  was  turned  to 
active  use.  He  was  a  peacemaker  and  doer  of  good,  and 
the  immortal  Allegory  which  he  wrote  has  brought  the 
very  spirit  of  religious  patience  home  to  English  hearts. 

But  neither  Bunyan  nor  Toktoy  could  beeome  what 
we  have  called  healthy-minded.  They  had  drunk  too 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  ever  to  forget  its  taate, 
and  their  redemption  is  into  a  uniTerse  two  stories  deep. 
Each  of  them  realized  a  good  which  broke  the  effective 
edge  of  his  sadcesa ;  yet  the  aadnesa  was  preserved  as  a 
minor  ingredient  in  the  heart  of  the  faith  by  which  it 
wa8  overcome.  The  fact  of  interest  for  ua  is  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  eould  and  did  find  something  welling 
up  in  the  inner  reaches  of  their  consciousness,  by  which 
such  extreme  Badneas  could  be  overcome.  Tolstoy  does 
well  to  talk  of  it  as  that  by  which  men  live  ;  for  that  is  ex- 
actly what  it  13,  3  stimulus,  an  excitement,  a  faith,  a  force 
that  re-infusee  the  positive  willingness  to  live,  even  in 
full  presence  of  the  evil  perceptions  that  erewhile  made 
life  seem  unbearable.     For  Tolstoy's  pexceptions  of  evil 
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appear  within  their  sphere  to  have  remained  unmodified. 
His  later  works  show  Iiim  implacable  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  official  values  :  the  ignohilitj  of  fashionable  life  j 
the  infamies  of  empire;  the  spuriouEness  o£  the  chureh, 
the  vain  conceit  of  thu  professioDs ;  the  meannesses  and 
cruelties  that  go  with  great  success ;  and  every  other 
pompous  crime  and  lying  institution  of  this  world.  To 
all  patience  with  such  tKings  his  expenence  has  been  for 
him  a  perntanent  ministry  of  death. 

Bimyan  also  leaves  thia  world  to  the  enemy. 

**■  I  must  first  pass  a  sentence  of  deatb,"  he  says,  *'  upon 
everytliing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  thing  of  thia  Ufe,  even 
to  reckon  myself,  my  wife,  my  cbUdren,  my  health,  my  enjoy- 
ments^ and  all,  as  dead  to  me,  and  myself  as  dead  to  them  ;  to 
trust  in  God  through  Chriat,  as  toimhing  the  world  to  come; 
and  EiB  touching  this  world,  to  count  the  grave  my  house,  to 
make  my  bed  in  darkness,  and  to  say  to  corruption.  Thou  art 
my  father,  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  niy  mother  anJ  sister.  .  .  . 
The  parting  with  my  wife  and  my  poor  children  hath  often 
been  to  roe  aa  the  pulling  of  my  flesh  from  my  bones,  especially 
my  poor  blind  child  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all  I  had 
besides.  Poor  child,  thought  I,  what  sorrow  art  then  like  ta 
have  for  thy  portion  in  thia  world  I  Thou  must  be  beaten,  mnst 
beg,  suffer  hunger,  cotd,  Qakedneas,  and  a  thousand  calamities, 
though  I  cannot  now  endure  that  the  wind  should  blow  upon 
thee.  But  yet  I  mnst  venture  you  all  with  God,  though  it 
goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you."  ^ 

The  '  hne  of  resolution  *  is  there,  but  the  full  flood  of 
ecstatic  liberation  seems  never  to  have  poured  over  poor 
John  Bunyan's  soul. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  acquaint  ua  in  a  general 
way  with  the  phenomenon  technically  called  '  Convei^ 
sion.'  In  the  next  lecture  I  shall  invite  you  to  study  its 
peculiarities  and  concomitants  in  some  detaiL 

'  In  my  quotRtLODi  froin  BuDf  im  I  liave  omitted  certun  interveain^  por> 
tions  of  tbo  text 
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TO  be  converted,  to  be  regenerated,  to  receive  grace, 
to  experience  religion,  to  gain  an  assurance,  are  so 
many  phrases  which  denote  the  process,  griidual  or  sud- 
deuj  by  which  a  self  hitherto  divided,  and  consciously 
wrong  inferior  and  unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  con- 
sciously right  superior  and  happy,  in  consequence  of  its 
firmer  hold  upon  religious  realities.  This  at  least  is  what 
conversion  signifies  in  general  terms,  whether  or  not  we 
believe  that  a  direct  divine  operation  ia  needed  to  bring 
auch  a  moral  change  about. 

Before  entering  upon  a  minuter  study  of  the  proceaa, 
let  me  enliven  our  understanding  of  the  definition  by  a 
concrete  example.  I  choose  the  quaint  case  of  an  unlet- 
tered man,  Stephen  H.  Bradley,  whose  experience  is 
related  in  a  scarce  American  pamphltt.' 

I  select  this  case  because  it  shows  how  in  these  inner 
alterations  one  may  find  one  unsuspected  depth  below 
another,  as  if  the  possibilitiea  of  character  lay  (hsposed 
in  a  series  of  layers  or  shells,  of  whoBe  existeace  "we  have 
no  premonitory  knowledge. 

Bradley  thought  that  be  had  been  already  fully  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

"I  thought  I  saw  the  Saviour,  by  faitb,  in  human  shape,  foT 
about  one  second  in  the  room,  vith  arms  extended,  appearing 

'  A  Bketofi  of  tbe  Ufa  of  Stepben  H.  Bradley,  from  the  age  of  five  to 
twvntj-four  jt&te,  includiag  tils  remarkciblB  eip^rieace  of  tbe  pvwer  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit  on  tlie  secoad  eveoiiig  of  November,  1829.  Madison.  Con- 
DMticut,  1S30. 
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to  Bay  to  me,  Com«.  The  next  day  I  rejoiced  with  trembliQg ; 
soon  after,  my  happineaa  was  ao  great  that  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  die  ;  tbia  world  had  no  place  )u  my  aSectioDS,  as  I  knew  of, 
and  every  day  appeared  as  aolemn  to  me  as  tho  Sabbath.  I  bad 
an  ardent  desire  that  all  maokiDd  might  feel  as  I  did ;  I  wanted 
to  have  them  all  love  God  supremely.  Previoue  to  thia  time 
I  was  very  selfiab  and  eelf-righteous;  but  aow  I  desired  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind,  and  could  with  a  feeling  heart  forgive 
my  worst  enemies,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be  willing  to  bear 
the  Bcoffs  and  sneers  of  any  person,  and  suffer  anything  for 
His  sake,  if  E  could  be  the  means  in.  the  hands  of  God,  of  the 
conversion  of  one  soul." 

Nine  years  later,  iti  1829,  Mr.  Bra<il«y  heard  of  a  revival  of 
religion  that  had  begun  in  his  neighborhood.  "  Many  of  the 
young  converts,"  he  says,  "  would  come  to  me  when  in  meeting 
and  ask  me  if  I  had  religion,  and  my  reply  generally  was,  I 
hope  I  have.  This  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  them;  they  B^d 
they  kn.ew  they  had  it.  I  requested  them  to  pray  for  me, 
tbinkitig  with  myself,  that  if  I  had  not  got  religion  now,  aft«r 
BO  long  a  time  profesaing  to  be  a  Christian,  that  it  was  time  I 
had,  and  hoped  their  prayers  would  be  answered  in  my  behalf. 

"  One  Sabbath,  I  went  to  hear  the  Methodist  at  the  Acad- 
emy, lie  spoke  of  the  ushering  in  of  the  day  of  general 
judgment ;  and  he  aet  it  forth  in  such  a  solemn  and  terrible 
manner  as  I  never  heard  before.  The  scene  of  that  day  ap- 
peared to  be  taking  place,  and  bo  awakened  were  all  the  powers 
of  my  mind  that,  like  Felix,  I  trembled  involuntarily  on  the 
bench  where  I  was  sitting,  though  I  felt  nothing  at  heart.  The 
next  day  evening  I  went  to  hear  him  again.  He  took  his  text 
from  Kevelation  :  ^  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God.'  And  he  represented  the  terrors  of  that  day  in 
such  a  uianuer  that  it  appeared  a^  if  it  would  melt  the  heart 
of  stone-  When  he  finished  his  dieeourae,  an  old  gentleman 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'This  is  what  I  call  preaehing.'  I 
thought  the  same  ;  but  my  feelings  were  still  unmoved  by  what 
he  eaid,  and  I  did  not  enjoy  religion,  bub  I  believe  he  did. 

"I  will  now  relate  my  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  took  place  oa  the  same  night.     Had  any  person 
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told  me  preTious  to  tbia  that  I  could  hare  experienced  the 
pOW4r  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  maDoer  which  I  did,  I  could 
not  baT«  belioved  it,  aod  should  have  thought  the  person  d& 
luded  that  told  me  go.  I  went  directly  home  after  the  meet- 
ing, and  when  I  got  home  I  wondered  what  made  me  feel  bo 
stupid.  I  retired  to  rest  soon  after  I  got  home,  and  felt  indif- 
ferent to  the  tbin^  of  religion  until  I  began  to  he  exercised  bj 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  began  in  about  live  minutea  after,  in  the 
foUowiog  manner :  — 

"At  first,  I  began  to  feel  my  heart  beat  very  quick  all  on  a 
Budden,  which  made  me  at  first  think  that  perhaps  something 
is  going  to  ail  me,  though  I  was  not  alarmed,  for  I  felt  uo  pain. 
My  heart  increased  in  its  beating,  which  soon  convinced  me 
that  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  I 
began  to  feel  exceedingly  happy  and  humble,  and  syeb  a  aense 
of  unwortbineas  as  I  never  felt  before.  I  could  not  very  well 
help  speaking  out,  which  I  did,  and  said,  Lord,  I  do  not  deserve 
this  happiness,  or  words  to  that  effect,  while  tiiere  was  a  stream 
(reaenihling  air  in  feeling)  came  into  my  mouth  and  heart  in  a 
more  ^nsible  manner  than  that  of  drinking  anything-,  which 
ODotinued,  as  n&ar  aa  I  could  judg«,  6ve  mioutes  or  more,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  causa  of  such  a  palpitation  of  my  heart.  It 
took  complete  posseasion  of  my  soul,  and  I  am  certain  that  I 
desired  the  Lord,  while  in  the  midst  of  it,  not  to  give  me  any 
more  happiness,  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  contain  what  I 
had  got.  My  heart  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst,  but  it  did  not 
etop  until  I  felt  as  i£  I  was  unutterably  full  of  the  love  and 
grace  of  God.  In  the  mean  time  while  thus  exercised,  a  thought 
arose  in  my  mind,  what  can  it  mean  ?  and  all  at  once,  as  if  to 
anawer  it,  my  memory  became  exceedingly  clear,  and  it  &p> 
peared  to  me  just  as  if  the  New  Teatajuent  waa  placed  open 
before  me,  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  as  light  as  if  aome 
caudle  lighted  was  held  for  mc  to  read  the  26th  and  27tb  verees 
of  that  chapter,  and  I  read  these  words:  'The  Spirit  helpeth 
our  infirmities  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.'  And 
all  tbe  time  that  my  heart  was  a-beating.  it  made  me  groan 
like  a  person  in  distress,  which  was  not  very  easy  to  stop, 
though  I  was  in  no  pain  at  aU,  and  my  brother  being  in  bed  in 
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another  room  came  and  opened  the  door,  and  asked  me  if  I 
}iad  got  the  toothache.  I  told  him  ao,  and  that  he  might  get 
to  Bleep.  I  tried  to  stop,  I  felt  uQwiUing  to  go  to  eleep  my- 
self, I  was  ao  happy,  fearing  I  should  lose  it —  thinking  within 
myself 

'  M;  wiUiug  Houl  wotild  sta; 
In  Bucb  ti  trame  as  tbu." 

And  while  I  lay  refleBtiog,  after  my  heart  stopped  beating, 
feeling  as  if  my  soul  was  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  thought  that 
perhaps  there  might  he  angels  hovering  round  my  bed.  I  felt 
just  as  if  I  wanted  to  converse  with  them,  and  finally  I  apoke, 
saying,  '  O  ye  affectionate  angels  I  how  ig  it  that  ye  can  take 
BO  much  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  we  take  so  little  interest 
in  our  own,*  After  this,  with  difficidty  I  got  to  sk'ep;  and 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  my  first  thoughts  were:  What 
has  become  of  my  happiness  ?  and,  feeling  a  degree  of  it  in  my 
heart,  1  asked  for  more,  which  wa»  given  to  me  as  quick  as 
thought.  I  then  got  up  to  dress  myself,  and  found  to  my  sur- 
prise that  I  could  but  just  stand.  It  appcai'ed  to  me  as  tf  it 
was  a  little  heaven  upon  earth.  My  bouI  felt  as  completely 
raised  above  the  fears  of  death  as  of  going  to  sleep;  and  like  a 
bird  in  a  cage,  I  had  a  desire,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  to  get 
peleaeud  from  my  body  and  to  dwell  with  Christ,  though  willing 
to  live  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  warn  ainners  to  rejient.  I 
went  downstairs  feeling  as  solemn  as  if  I  had  lost  all  tny 
friends,  and  thinking  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  let  my 
parents  know  it  until  I  had  first  looked  into  the  Testament.  1 
went  diF(?ctly  to  the  shelf  and  looked  into  it,  at  th«  eighth  chap- 
ter of  llomans,  and  every  verse  seemed  to  almost  speak  and  to 
confirm  it  to  be  truly  the  Word  of  God,  and  as  if  my  feelings 
corresponded  with  the  meaning  of  the  word.  I  then  told  my 
parents  of  it,  and  told  them  that  I  thought  that  they  mui&t  Afie 
that  when  I  apoke,  that  it  was  not  my  own  voice,  for  it  iLpfjeared 
ao  to  me.  My  speech  seemed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Spirit  within  me  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  the  words  which  I  spoke 
were  not  my  own,  for  they  were.  I  thought  that  I  waa  influ- 
enced similar  to  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Penteeoat  (with 
the  eiceptiou  of  having  power  to  give  it  to  othe^9^  and  doing 
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what  they  did).  After  breakfast  I  went  roanc!  to  coDTcrse 
with  uiy  neighbors  on  religion,  which  I  cmdd  uot  have  Wen 
hired  to  have  done  before  this,  and  at  their  request  I  prayed 
with  them,  though  I  had  never  prayed  in  puhlio  before. 

"I  now  feel  as  if  I  had  discharged  tnj  duty  by  telling  the 
truth,  and  Lope  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  may  do  some  good  to 
hU  who  shall  read  it.  He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  in  sending 
the  Holy  Spirit  down  into  our  hearts*  or  mine  at  least,  and  1 
DOW  defy  all  the  Deists  aod  Atheists  in  the  ^orld  to  ahak&  taj 
faith  in  Christ." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Bradley  and  his  conversion,  of  the 
effect  of  which  upon  his  later  life  we  gain  no  informa- 
tion. Now  for  a  minuter  survey  of  the  constitueut  ele- 
ments of  the  conversiou  process. 

If  you  open  the  chapter  on  Association,  of  any  treatiBe 
on  Psychology,  you  will  read  that  a  maD*s  ideas,  aima, 
and  objects  form  diverse  internal  groups  aud  systems, 
relatively  independent  of  one  another.  Each  '  aim  '  which 
he  follows  awakens  a  certain  specific  kind  of  interested 
excitement,  and  gathers  a  certain  groiip  of  ideas  together 
in  suborditiation  to  it  as  its  aBsociates ;  and  if  the  aims 
and  excitements  are  distinct  in  kind,  their  groups  of  ideas 
may  have  little  in  common.  When  one  group  is  present 
and  eugi-osses  the  interest^  all  the  ideas  connected  with 
other  groups  may  be  excluded  from  the  mental  field. 
The  President  of  tKe  United  States  when,  with  paddle, 
gun,  and  fishing-rod,  he  goes  camping  in  the  wilderness 
for  a  vacation,  changes  his  system  of  ideas  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  presidential  ansieties  have  lapsed  into  the 
background  entirely  ;  the  official  habits  are  replaced  by 
the  habits  of  a  bod  of  nature,  and  those  who  knew  the 
man  only  as  the  strenuous  magistrate  would  not  'know 
him  for  the  same  person  '  if  they  saw  him  as  the  camper. 

If  now  he   should  never  go  back,  and   never  again 
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suffer  political  interests  to  gain  dominion  oTer  hinij  he 
would  be  for  practical  intents  and  purposes  a  perma- 
nently tranafonned  being.  Our  ordinary  alterations  of 
character,  aa  we  pass  from  one  o£  om  aims  to  another, 
are  not  commonly  called  transformations,  because  each 
of  them  is  BO  rapidly  succeeded  by  another  in  the  re- 
verse direction  ;  but  whenever  one  aim  grows  so  stable 
as  to  espel  definitively  its  previous  rivals  from  the  indi- 
Yidual's  bfe,  we  tend  to  speak  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
perhaps  to  wonder  at  it,  as  a  *  tranHfonnation.' 

These  alternations  are  the  complete&t  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  self  may  be  divided.  A  less  complete  way  ia  the 
simultaneous  eoejcigteuce  of  two  or  more  different  groups 
of  aims,  of  which  one  practically  holds  the  right  of  way 
and  instigates  activity,  whilst  the  others  are  only  pious 
wishes,  and  never  practically  come  to  anything.  Saint 
A'ugustiiie*'s  aspirations  to  a  purer  life,  in  onr  last  lecture, 
were  for  a  while  an  example.  Another  would  be  the 
President  in  his  full  pride  of  office^  wondering  whether  it 
were  not  all  vanity,  and  whether  the  Hfe  of  a  wood-chop- 
per were  not  the  wholesomer  destiny.  Such  fleeting  aspira- 
tions are  mere  velleitates,  whimsies.  They  east  on  the 
remoter  outskirts,  of  the  mind,  and  the  real  self  of  the 
man,  the  centre  of  his  energies,  ia  occupied  with  an 
entirely  different  system.  As  life  goes  on,  there  is  a 
constant  change  of  our  interests,  and  a  consequent 
change  of  place  ia  our  systems  of  ideas,  from  more  cen- 
tral to  more  peripheral,  and  from  more  peripheral  to  more 
central  parts  of  consciousness.  I  remember,  for  instance, 
that  one  evening  when  I  was  a  youth,  my  father  read 
aloud  from  a  Boston  newspaper  that  part  of  Lord  Gif- 
ford's  will  which  founded  these  four  lectureships.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  think  of  being  a  teacher  of  philosophy : 
and  what  I  listened  to  was  as  remote  from  my  own  life 
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as  if  it  related  to  the  planet  Mars.  Yet  here  I  am,  witt 
the  Giffortl  system  part  and  parcel  of  my  very  self,  and 
all  my  enetgnes,  for  the  time  being,  devoted  to  success- 
fully identifying  myself  with  it.  My  soul  stands  now 
planted  in  what  once  was  for  it  a  practically  unreal  olj- 
ject,  and  speaks  from  it  as  from  its  proper  habitat  and 
centre. 

When  I  8ay  *Soul,'  you  need  not  take  me  in  the 
ontological  sense  unless  you  prefer  to ;  for  although 
ontological  language  is  instinctive  in  such  matters,  yet 
Buddhists  or  Hmnians  can  perfectly  well  describe  the 
fects  in  the  phenomenal  terms  which  are  their  favorites. 
For  them  the  soul  is  only  a  succession  of  fields  of  con- 
sciousness :  yet  there  is  found  in  each  field  a  part„  or 
sub-field,  which  figures  as  focal  and  contains  the  excite- 
ment, and  from  whichj  as  from  a  centre,  the  aim  seems 
to  be  taken.  Talking  of  this  part,  we  involuntai-Uy 
apply  words  of  perspective  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest, 
words  like  '  here,'  'this,'  '  now/  *mine,'  or  *me';  and  we 
ascribe  to  the  other  parts  the  positions  '  there,'  '  then,' 
•lliat,*  'his'  or  *  thine,*  'it,'  *not  me/  But  a  'here'  can 
change  to  a  '  there/  and  a  *  there '  become  a  *  here/  and 
what  was  '  mine '  and  what  was  '  not  mine '  change  their 
places. 

What  brings  such  changes  about  is  the  way  in  which 
emotional  eseiteraent  alters.  Things  hot  and  vital  to  us 
to-day  are  cokl  to-morrow.  It  i&  as  if  seen  from  the  hot 
parts  of  the  field  that  the  other  parts  appear  to  us,  and 
from  these  hot  parts  personal  desire  and  volition  make 
their  sallies.  They  are  in  abort  the  centres  of  our  dy- 
namic energy,  whereas  the  cold  parts  leave  us  indiffer- 
ent and  passive  in  proportion  to  their  coldness. 

Whether  auch  language  be  rigorously  exact  is  for  tlif 
pi-esent  of  no  importance.     It  is  exact  enoughj  if  you 
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recognize  from  your  own  experience  the  facts  which  I 
seek  to  designate  by  it. 

Now  there  may  be  great  oscillation  in  the  emotional 
interest,  and  the  hot  places  may  shift  before  one  almost 
as  rapidly  &s  the  sparks  that  run  through  bumt-iip  paper. 
Then  we  have  the  wavering  and  divided  self  we  heard  bo 
much  of  in  the  previous  lecture.  Or  the  focus  of  excite- 
meot  aud  heat,  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  aim  is 
taken,  may  come  to  lie  permanently  within  a  certain  sys- 
tem ;  and  theii,  if  the  change  be  a  religious  one,  we  call 
it  a  conversion,  especially  if  it  be  by  crisis,  or  sudden. 

Let  us  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  the  hot  place  in  a 
man's  consciousness,  the  group  of  ideas  to  which  he 
devotes  himself,  and  from  which  be  works,  call  it  the 
kahUtcal  centre  of  his  personal  enercjy.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  to  a  man  whether  one  set  of  his  idea^,  or  an- 
other, be  the  centre  of  his  energy;  and  it  malces  a  great 
diifeience,  as  regards  any  set  of  ideas  which  he  may  pos- 
sess, whether  they  become  central  or  remain  peripheral  in 
him.  To  say  that  a  man  is  '  converted  '  means,  in  these 
terms,  that  religious  ideas,  previously  peripheral  in  his  con- 
sciousness, now  take  a  central  place,  and  that  religious 
aims  form  the  habitual  centre  of  his  energy. 

Now  if  you  ask  of  psychology  just  how  the  excitement 
shifts  in  a  man's  mental  system,  and  why  aims  that  were 
peripheral  become  at  a  certain  moment  central,  psychology 
has  to  reply  that  although  she  can  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  what  happens,  she  is  unable  in  a  given  case 
to  accotttit  accurately  for  all  the  single  forces  at  work. 
Neither  an  outside  observer  nor  the  Subject  who  under- 
goes the  process  can  explain  fuUy  how  particular  espfr 
riences  are  able  to  change  one's  centre  of  energy  so 
decisively,  or  why  they  so  often  have  to  bide  their  hour 
to  do  so.     We  have  a  thought,  or  we  perform  an  act, 
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repeatedly,  but  on  a  certain  day  the  real  meaning  of  the 
tliought  peala  tlirough  as  for  the  first  time,  or  tlie  act 
hae  suddenly  turned  into  a  moral  itupossibility.  AU  we 
know  ia  that  there  are  dead  feelings^  dead  ideas,  and  cold 
behefs,  and  there  are  hot  and  hve  ones ;  and  when  one 
grows  Lot  and  alive  within  us,  everything  has  to  re-erystal- 
lize  about  it.  We  may  say  that  the  heat  and  liveliness 
mean  only  the  *  motor  efficacy,'  long  deferred  but  now 
operative,  of  the  idea  j  but  such  talk  itself  ia  only  cir- 
■cumlocution,  for  whence  the  sudden  motor  efficacy  ? 
And  our  explanations  then  get  so  vague  and  general 
that  one  realises  all  the  more  the  intense  individuality 
of  the  whole  phenomenon. 

In  the  end  we  fall  back  on  the  hackneyed  Bymbolism  of 
a  mechanical  equilibrium.  A  mind  is  a  system  of  ideas, 
each  with  the  excitement  it  arouses,  and  with  tendencies 
impulsive  and  inbibitive,  which  mutually  check  or  rein- 
force one  another.  The  collection  of  ideas  alters  by  sub- 
traction or  by  addition  in  the  course  of  experience,  and 
the  tendencies  alter  as  the  organism  gets  more  aged.  A 
mental  system  may  be  undermined  or  weakened  by  this 
interstitial  alteration  just  as  a  building  is,  and  yet  for  a 
time  keep  upright  by  dead  habit.  But  a  new  perception,  a 
sudden  emotional  shock,  or  an  occasion  wliich  lays  bare 
the  organic  alteration,  wil]  make  the  whole  fabric  fall 
together ;  and  then  the  centre  of  gravity  sinks  into  an 
attitude  more  stable,  for  the  new  ideas  that  reach  the 
centre  in  the  rearrangement  seem  now  to  be  locked  there, 
and  the  new  structure  retbains  permanent. 

Formed  associations  of  ideas  and  habits  are  usually 
factors  of  retardation  in  such  changes  of  equilibrium. 
New  information,  however  acquired,  plays  an  accelerating 
part  in  the  changes  ;  and  the  slow  mutation  of  our  in- 
stincts and  propensities,  under  the  '  unimaginable  touch 
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of  time'  ha£  an  enormous  influence.  Moreover,  all  the&« 
influences  may  work  Eubcouscioiisly  or  half  unconBciousIy-^ 
And  when  you  get  a  Subject  in  whom  the  Bubconscioua 
life  —  of  which  I  must  speak  more  fully  soon —  is  largely 
developed,  and  in  whom  motives  habitually  ripen  in  si- 
lence, you  get  a  case  of  which  you  can  never  give  a  full 
account,  and  in  which,  both  to  the  SubjeL-t  and  the 
onlookerSj  there  may  appear  an  element  of  marvel.  Emo- 
tional occasions,  especially  violent  ones^  are  extremely 
potent  in  precipitating  mental  rearrangements.  The 
Budden  aod  explosive  ways  in  which  love,  jealousy,  guilt, 
fear,  remorse,  or  anger  can  seize  upon  one  are  known  to 
everybody."  Hope,  happiness,  secnrityj  resolve,  emotions 
charaetei-lstie  of  conversion,  can  be  equally  explosive. 
And  emotions  that  come  in  this  explosive  way  seldom 
leave  things  as  they  found  them. 

In    his  recent  work  on   the  Psychology  of  Behgion, 
FrofesBor  Starbuck  of  California  has  Rhown  by  a  statis* 

'  Joiiffroj  Ls  nn  ex&mple  :  "  Dova  tliis  slope  it  w&s  that  tny  'mteliigence 
had  glided,  And  little  bj  littl«  it  h&d  got  for  from  ita  first  f&ith.  But  tbii 
melancUolj'  revolution  bad  not  takeD  plac«  iu  iiie  broad  da j'Ug'liit  oE  my  eon- 
•ciottsness  ;  too  m^ny  scmpltis,  too  tmrny  guides  4H(I  sncred  offoct^on»  Lad 
msAf)  it  dreadful  to  me,  so  thnt  I  was  far  from  avowing  to  mj3«lf  tbe  prcK 
grvm  it  had  made.  It  lind  gooe  on  ia  ailenoe,  by  aa  iavoluDtnry  eUboca- 
tioD  of  wLich  I  was  not  the  spoomplicu  ;  9-o.i  althpagh  I  hml  in  realty  long 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian,  yet,  in  tlia  innocence  of  my  intention,  I  shoiiltl  ha.ve 
aliit'ddered  to  suspect  it,  tuid  ihoMght  it  calumny  had  I  heen  acciued  of  ancli 
■  falling  away."  Then  followB  Jouffroy'i  account  of  bis  ccMiuter-caaveniloai 
iqnoted  alxive  on  p.  176. 

^  On«  hardly  needs  examples  ;  hot  For  love,  lee  p.  179,  note  ;  for  fear, 
-p.  102  ;  for  remorBe,  see  Othello  after  the  murder  ;  for  anger,  aev  Lear  &ft«r 
Cordelia's  first  apeeob  tobim  ;  for  resolve,  see  p.  178(J.  Foeter  «flae).  Here 
is  fl  patholog;ical  ctise  in  whtith  guill  wab  the  feeling  that  suddenly  exploded: 
"  Oae  night  I  was  seized  oa  entering  hed  with  a  rigor,  auoh  aa  Sweiteuborg 
descrihes  oa  coming  over  hioi  with  a  sense  of  holiness,  but  over  mo  with  a 
venae  of  yuiit.  PuTing  thHt  whole  night  I  lay  undfir  the  influence  of  the  rigor, 
and  from  its  Inception  I  felt  that  I  was  under  the  curse  nf  God.  I  hare 
never  done  one  act  of  doty  in  my  life  — sins  agninst  Gnd  luid  man,  begin' 
aing  as  far  a£  my  memory  goes  back  —  a  witdcnt  in  human  shape." 


tical  inqtiuy  how  closely  parallel  in  its  mauifestationg 
the  ordinary  '  conversiou  '  which  occurs  in  young  people 
brought  up  in  evangelical  circles  is  to  that  growth  into  a 
larger  spiritual  life  which  is  a  Bormal  phase  of  adolescence 
in  every  class  of  human  beings.  The  age  is  the  same, 
falling  usually  betweeo  fourteen  and  seventeeu.  The 
symptoms  are  the  same, —  sense  of  incompleteness  and 
imperf  ectiou ;  brooding,  depression,  morbid  introspection, 
and  sense  of  sin  ;  anxiety  about  the  hereafter  ;  distress 
over  doubts,  and  the  like.  And  the  result  is  the  same, 
— a  happy  relief  and  objectivity,  as  the  confidence  in  self 
gets  greater  through  the  adjustment  of  the  faculties  to 
the  wider  outlook.  In  spontaneous  religious  awakening, 
apart  from  revivaliatic  examples,  and  in  the  ordinary  storm 
and  stress  and  moulting-time  of  adolescence,  we  also  may 
meet  with  mystical  experiences,  astonishing  the  subjects 
by  their  suddenness,,  just  as  in  revivaliatic  conversion. 
The  analogy,  in  fact,  is  complete  ;  and  Starbuek's  con- 
clusion as  to  these  ordinary  youthful  conversions  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  sound  one :  Conversion  is  in  its 
essence  a  normal  adolescent  phenomenon,  incidental  to 
the  passage  from  the  child's  small  universe  to  the  wider 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  maturity. 

"  Theology,"  says  Dr.  Starbiick,  *'  takes  the  adolescent 
tendencies  and  builds  upon  them  ;  it  sees  that  the  essen- 
tial thing  in  adolescent  growth  is  bringing  the  person  out 
of  childhood  into  the  new  life  of  maturity  and  personal 
insight.  It  accordingly  brings  those  means  to  bear  which 
will  intensify  the  normal  tendencies.  It  shortens  up  the 
period  of  duration  of  storm  and  stress."  The  conversion 
phenomena  of  '  conviction  of  sin '  last,  by  this  investiga- 
tor's statistics,  about  one  fifth  as  long  as  the  periods 
of  adolescent  storm  and  stress  phenomena  of  which  he 
also  got  statistics,  but  they  are  very  much  more  intense. 
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BodiJj  accotDpaniments,  loss  o£  sleep  and  appetite,  for 
example,  are  much  more  frequent  in  them.  "  The  essen- 
tial distinction  apptiars  to  be  that  conversion  intensifies 
but  shortens  the  period  by  briaging'  the  person  to  a 
definite  eriais."' 

The  conversions  which  Dr.  Starbuck  here  has  in  mind 
ore  of  course  mainly  those  of  very  commonplace  persons^ 
kept  true  to  a  pre-appointed  type  by  instruction,  appeal, 
and  example.  The  particular  form  which  they  affect  is 
the  result  of  suggestion  and  imitation.^  If  they  went 
through  their  growth-crisis  in  other  faiths  and  other 
countries,  although  the  essence  of  the  clrnnge  would  be 
the  same  (since  it  is  one  in  the  main  bo  inevitable),  its 
accidents  would  be  different.  In  Catholic  lands,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  our  own  Episcopalian  sects,  no  such  anxiety 
and  conviction  of  sin  is  usual  as  In  sects  that  encourage 
revivals.  The  sacraments  being  more  relied  on  in  these 
more  strictly  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  individual's  per- 
Bunal  acceptance  of  salvation  needs  less  to  be  accentuated 
and  led  up  to. 

>  E.  D.  STiBPCCK  :  The  Psyehftlogy  of  Religion,  pp.  224,  262. 

*  No  one  DDdentands  tliu  better  than  Joiwt'ba'D  Ednerda  uuderstood  it 
alKAdj.  Converaiun  iia,rra.tivea  of  the  more  cammonplace  sort  most  otwftys 
be  takes  iritb  tbe  alIowsac«B  wbioti  he  anj^gfists  :  "  A  n*Ie  reoeWed  uid  ^t- 
tablished  bj  common  consent  haa  a  very  great,  though  to  many  persoag  an 
ukB^n^ibk  iuflueooe  in  farming  their  nottaiu  of  the  process  of  their  own 
ezpcrieDce,  I  know  very  well  how  they  proceed  as  to  this  matter,  for  I 
have  bad  freijueat  opportunitieB  of  ab&erTiog  their  conduct.  Very  often 
thbli  experience  aX  first  at)peAr9  like  n  ecmftued  efa&os,  but  then  thmm  putW 
mce  selected  which  bear  the  neareat  res^mblunco  to  aiKih  particular  steps  as 
are  iuHlstod  on  ;  and  these  aj«  dwelt  upon  in  their  tbongbts,  and  spoken,  of 
fro-M  time  to  time,  till  thej-  gtvw  mote  wd  *or$  ooaspjcuQus  ia  their  vie*-, 
ard  other  p&rU  which  are  neglected  grow  more  and  more  obscure^  Thas 
what  th&y  hare  eiperienccd  is.  insengibly  strained,  eo  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
exnct  conformity  to  th«  scheme  already  eatahluhed  in  their  minda.  And  it 
becomes  natural  aJao  for  minigters,  who  bare  to  deal  with  those  wlio  insist 
upon  diBtiti(!tnoBs  and  dearnesa  of  method,  to  do  bo  too."  TrunLitje  on 
Religious  Affeotiooa. 
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But  every  imitative  phenomenon  must  once  have  had 
its  original,  and  I  propose  that  for  the  future  we  keep  as 
dose  as  may  be  to  the  more  first-hand  and  ori^al  forma 
of  experience.  These  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
sporadic  adult  cases. 

Professor  Leuba,  in  a  valuable  article  on  the  paycho- 
log'y  of  conversion,'  Hubordinates  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  rehgious  life  ahnost  entirely  to  its  moral  aspect- 
The  religious  sense  he  defines  as  "  the  feeling  of  un- 
wboleuess,  of  moral  imperfection,  of  sin,  to  use  the  tecb- 
njcal  word,  accompanied  by  the  yearning  after  the  peace 
of  unity."  *'  The  word  *  religion,' "  he  says,  *■  is  getting 
more  and  more  to  sigoify  the  conglomerate  of  desires  and 
emotions  springing  from  the  sense  of  sin  and  its  release"; 
and  he  gives  a  large  number  of  examples,  in  which  the 
sin  ranges  from  drunkenness  to  spiritual  pride,  to  show 
that  tbe  sense  of  it  may  beset  one  and  crave  relief  as 
urgently  as  does  the  anguish  of  the  sickened  ilesh  or  any 
form  of  pbysical  misery. 

Undoubtedly  this  conception  covers  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cases.  A  good  one  to  use  as  an  example  is  that 
of  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley,  who  after  bis  conversion  became 
an  active  and  useful  rescuer  of  drunkardB  in  New  York. 
His  experience  runs  as  follows  :  — 

"One  Tu^aday  eveciog  I  sut  ia  a  saloon  in  Harlem,  a  home- 
leas,  friendless,  dying  drunkard.  I  had  pawned  or  sold  every- 
thing that  would  bring  a  drink.  I  could  not  sleep  unless  I  was 
dead  drunk.  I  had  not  eaten  for  days,  and  for  four  nigfcts  pre- 
ceding I  liad  suffered  with  deUrium  tremens,  or  the  borrora, 
from  midnight  till  morning.  I  had  often  aaid,  '  I  will  nerer  ba 
a  trauip.  I  will  never  be  cornered,  for  when  that  time  cornea, 
if  ever  it  comes,  I  will  find  a  home  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  river.* 
But  the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  when  that  time  did  come  I  was 

'  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  BelipooS'  FbenomeDa,  Americau  JoninuJ 
of  Piyabology,  rii,  309  (189&). 
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not  able  to  walk  one  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  river.  Ai  I  aat 
there  thiakiDg,  I  seemed  to  feel  some  great  and  miglity  pT«- 
«6zioe-  I  did  not  know  then  what  it  was.  I  did  learn  aft«T- 
wards  that  it  was  Jesus,  the  sinner's  friend.  I  walked  up  to 
thei  bar  and  pounded  it  with  my  fist  till  I  made  the  glasses 
rattle.  Those  who  stood  by  drinking  looked  on  with  scornful 
curiosity.  I  said  I  would  never  take  another  drink,  if  I  died 
on  the  street,  and  r&cdly  I  felt  aa  though  that  would  happen 
l>eFora  momiug.  Something  said,  *  If  you  want  to  keep  this 
promise,  go  and  have  yourself  looked  up,'  I  went  to  the  near- 
est station-bouse  and  had  myself  locked  up. 

"  I  was  placed  in  a  narrow  cell,  and  it  8€'emed  as  though  all 
th«  demons  that  could  find  room  came  tn  that  place  with  me. 
This  was  not  all  the  company  I  had,  either.  No,  praise  the 
Lord;  that  dear  Spirit  that  came  to  me  in  the  saloon  was 
present,  and  aaid,  Pray,  I  did  pray,  and  tbongb  I  did  not  feel 
any  great  help,  I  kept  on  praying.  Aa  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
leave  my  cell  I  was  taken  to  the  police  court  and  remanded 
back  to  the  cell.  I  was  finally  releasedt  and  found  my  way  to 
my  brother's  house,  where  every  care  was  given  me,  "While 
Ijmig  in  bed  the  admoniahing  Spirit  never  left  me,  and  when  I 
arose  the  following  Sabbath  morning  I  felt  that  d^iy  would 
decide  my  fate,  and  toward  evening  it  came  into  my  bead  to  go 
to  Jerry  M'AuIey's  Mi»s.ion.  I  went.  The  house  was  packed, 
and  with  great  difficulty  I  made  my  way  to  the  space  near  the 
platform.  There  I  saw  the  apostle  to  the  drunkard  and  the 
outcast — that  man  of  God,  Jerry  M'Auley.  Ha  rose,  and 
amid  deep  silence  told  bis  experience.  There  was  a  sincerity 
about  this  man  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  and  I  found  my* 
aelf  saying,,  *  I  wonder  if  God  can  save  me?'  I  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons,  every  one  of  whom 
had  been  saved  from  rum,  and  1  made  up  my  mind  that  1  would 
be  saved  or  die  right  there.  When  the  invitation  was  given,  I 
knelt  down  with  a  crowd  of  drunkards.  Jerry  made  the  first 
prayer.  Then  Mrs.  M'AuIey  prayed  fervently  for  us.  Ob, 
what  a  conflict  was  going  on  for  my  poor  soul  I  A  bleased 
whispet  said,  '  Come ' ;  the  devil  said, '  Be  careful.'  I  halted 
but  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  breaking  heart,  I  said,  '  Dear 
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Jeffiu,  oat)  you  help  me?'  Never  with  mortal  ton^e  can  I 
describe  that  momcttt.  Although  up  to  that  tuotHQnt  my  soul 
had  been  fiJlc!d  with  indescribable  gloom,  I  felt  th«  glorious 
brightness  o£  the  Doourla^  son  shine  into  my  hea.rt.  I  felt  I  was 
a  free  man.  Oh,  the  precious  feeling  of  saf&ty,  of  freedom,  of 
restiQg  on  Jesus  I  I  felt  that  Christ  with  all  bis  biightness  and 
power  had  come  into  my  life ;  that,  indeed,  old  things  bod 
paseed  away  and  all  thiuga  had  become  new. 

*'  From  tliat  monieut  till  now  I  have  never  wanted  a  drink  of 
whiskey,  and  I  have  never  seen  money  enough  to  make  me  take 
one.  I  promised  God  that  night  that  if  he  would  tahe  away 
the  appetite  for  strong  drink,  I  would  work  for  him  all  my  life. 
He  has  done  hia  part,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  do  mine."  ^ 

Dr.  Leuba  lig-htlj  remarks  that  there  is  httle  doctriDal 
theology  in  such  an  experience,  which  starts  with  the 
ab&olute  need  of  a  higher  helper,  and  ends  with  the  sense 
that  he  has  helped  us.  He  gives  other  cases  of  drunk- 
arda'  conversions  which  are  purely  ethical,  containing, 
as  recorded,  no  theological  beliefs  whatever.  John  B. 
Cough's  case,  for  instance,  is  practically,  says  Dr.  Leuba, 
the  conversion  of  an  atheist — neither  God  nor  Jesus 
being  mentioned.^  Bat  in  spite  of  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  regeneration,  with  little  or  no  intellectual 
readjustment,  this  writer  suj^ly  makes  it  too  exclusive. 
It  Corresponds  to  the  subjectively  centred  fonn  of  morbid 
melancholy,  of  which  Bunyan  and  Alline  were  examples. 
But  we  saw  in  our  seventh  lecture  that  there  are  objective 
forms  of  melancholy  also,  in  which  the  lack  of  rational 

1  I  have  abridged  Mr.  Hadiey'g  accoatat.  Far  other  ood  versions  of  dpunk- 
»rdla,  See  bis  pnnipblet,  lUtcue  Muiion  Wofk,  ptlblistfi'd  at  tb«  Old  J6tty 
M'AuI«j  Water  Street  MissLon,  New  York  e'lty,  A  striking  collection  of 
earns  alan  appears  iu  the  appendix  to  ProfeEsor  Leuba's  article. 

'  A  rcBtaiirant  W4t5ter  served  provisionallj  ft»GoHgh's  *  Saviour,'  General 
Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvatiun  Army,  canaidera  that  the  first  vitnl 
■t«p  in  saving  autcasta  cousiBta  in  making  them  feel  that  somB  deoetit  human 
being'  eves  enough  far  them  to  lalce  an  interest  ia  the  questiou  whether 
tbejr  aie  to  iim  or  liink. 
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meaning  of  the  universe,  and  of  life  anyhow,  is  the  hurilen 
that  weighs  upon  one  —  you  remember  Tolstoy's  case.' 
So  there  are  distinct  elements  in  conversion,  and  their 
relations  to  individual  lives  deserve  to  be  discriminated.* 

Some  persons,  for  instance,  never  are,  and  possibly 
never  under  any  circumstances  could  be,  converted. 
Religious  ideas  cannot  become  the  centre  of  their  apirifc- 
ual  energy.  They  may  be  excellent  persons,  servants  of 
God  in  practical  ways,  but  they  are  not  children  of  Ms 
kingdom.  They  are  either  incapable  of  imagining  the 
invisible ;  or  else,  in  the  language  of  devotion,  they  are 
life-long  Bubjects  of  '  barrenness  '  and  '  dryness/  Such 
inaptitude  for  religious  faith  may  in  some  cases  be  intel- 
lectual in  its  origin.  Their  religious  faculties  may  be 
cheched  in  their  natural  tendency  to  expand,  by  beliefs 
about  the  world  that  are  inhibitive,  the  pessimistic  and 
materialistic  behefs,  for  examplcf  within  which  so  many 
good  souls,  who  in  former  times  would  have  freely 
indulged  their  religious  propensities,  find  themselves 
nowadays,  as  it  were,  frozen  ;  or  the  agnostic  vetoes 
upon  faith  as  something  weak  and  shameful,  under  which 
ao  many  of  us  to-day  He  cowering,  afraid  to  use  our 
instincts.  In  many  peraons  such  inhibitions  are  never 
overcome.  To  the  end  of  their  days  they  refuse  to 
believe,  their  personal  energy  never  gets  to  its  religious 
centre,  and  the  latter  remains  inactive  in  perpetuity. 

In  other  persons  the  trouble  ia  profouoder.  There  are 
men  anesthetic  on  the  rehgious  side,  deficient  in  that 

'  The  erifiia  uf  Apntliotie  melaiM^halj  —  no  use  in  lifu  —  into  wliich  J,  S. 
Mill  records  tliAt  ho  fell,  anil  from  vrliich  lie  emerged  bj  the  tending  vt 
Mannonlel's  Memoirs  (Heaven  saT*  the  mark  I)  and  Wordjiworth'a  jvoetry, 
is  ftnothet  iiitellpctual  Bnd  general  metupbygical  case.  See  Mill'a  Autobio- 
gntphj,  New  York,  1873,  pp.  141,  148. 

'  Starbuck,  in  Addition  to  '  escape  from  sin,'  disonit)iaat«fl  *  sptntual 
illniHinatioQ '  as  a  distinct  type  oC  eonTersian  experieace.  Psychology  of 
RflligioD,  p.  8fi. 
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category  of  Bensibilitjr.  Just  as  a  bloodless  organism  can 
never,  in  spite  of  all  its  goodwill,  attain  to  the  reckless 
'animal  spirits'  enjoyed  by  those  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment ;  ao  the  nature  which  is  spiritually  barren  may 
admire  and  envy  faith  in  others,  but  can  never  compass 
the  enthusiasm  and  peace  which  those  who  are  tempera- 
mentally qualified  for  faith  enjoy.  All  this  may,  however, 
tiUTD  out  eventually  to  have  been  a  matter  of  temporary 
inhibition.  Even  late  in  life  some  thaw,  some  release  may 
take  place^  some  bolt  be  shot  back  in  the  barrenest 
breast,  and  the  man's  hard  heart  may  soften  and  break 
into  religious  feeling.  Such  cases  more  than  any  others 
suggest  the  idea  that  sudden  conversion  is  by  miracle. 
So  long  aa  they  exist,  we  must  not  imagine  ourselves  to 
deal  with  irretrievably  fixed  classes. 


Now  there  are  two  forms  of  mental  occurrence  in 
human  beings,  which  lead  to  a  striking  difference  in  the 
conversion  process,  a  difference  to  which  Professor  Star- 
buck  has  called  attention.  Yoii  know  how  it  is  when 
you  try  to  recollect  a  forgotten  name.  Usually  you  help 
the  recall  by  working  for  it,  by  mentally  running  over 
the  places,  persons,  and  things  with  which  the  word  was 
connected.  But  sometimes  this  effort  fails:  you  feel  then 
as  if  the  harder  you  tried  the  less  hope  there  would  be, 
as  though  the  name  were  jammed,  and  pressure  in  its 
direction  only  kept  it  all  the  more  from  rising.  And 
then  the  opposite  expedient  often  succeeds.  Give  up  the 
effort  entirely ;  think  of  something  altogether  different, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  lost  name  comes  sauntering  into 
your  mind,  as  Emerson  says,  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had 
never  been  invited.  Some  hidden  process  was  started  in 
you  by  the  effort,  which  went  on  after  the  effort  ceased, 
and  made  the  result  come  aa  if  it  came  spontaneously. 
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A  certain  music  teacher,  eays  Dr.  Starbnck,  says  to  her 
pupila  after  the  thing  to  be  done  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  unsucceBhfully  attempted:  "Stop  trying  and  it 
wiU  do  itself  1  "  * 

There  is  thus  a  conscioua  and  volimtary  way  and  an 
bvoluntary  and  unconscious  way  in  which  mental  results 
oiay  get  accomplished ;  and  we  find  both  ways  esempli- 
teed  in  the  history  of  conversion,  giving  us  two  types, 
which  Starbuck  calls  the  volitional  type  and  the  type  by 
self-surrender  respectively. 

In  the  volitional  type  the  reg-enerative  change  ia  usu- 
ally gradual,  and  consists  in  the  building  up^  piece  by 
pieccj  of  _a  new  set  of  moral  and  spiritual  habits.  But 
there  are  always  critical  points  here  at  which  the  move- 
ment forward  seems  mucli  more  rapid.  This  psychologi- 
cal fact  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Starbuck.  Out 
education  in  any  practical  accomplishment  proceeds  ap- 
parently by  jerks  and  starts,  just  as  the  growth  of  our 
physical  bodies  docB. 

"  An  athlete  . . ,  sometimes  awakeos  suddenly  to  an  under- 
staniling  of  the  fine  points  of  the  game  and  to  a  real  enjoyment 
of  it,  just  as  the  convert  awakens  to  an  appreciation  of  religion. 
If  he  keeps  on  engaging  in  the  sport,  there  may  come  a  day 
when  all  at  once  the  game  pLaya  itself  through  him  —  when  he 
loses  himself  in  eome  great  contest.  In  the  same  way,  a  muai- 
oian  may  eaddenly  reach  a  point  at  which  pleasure  in  the  tech- 
Dique  of  the  art  entirely  f&Ua  away,  and  in  some  moment  of 
inspiration  he  becomes  the  instrument  through  which  masic 
flows.  The  writer  haa  chanced  to  hear  two  different  married 
persons,  both  of  whose  wedded  lives  had  been  beautiful  from 
the  beginning,  relate  that  not  until  a  year  or  more  after  mar- 
tiage  did  they  awake  to  the  full  blessedness  of  married  life. 
So  it  is  with  the  religions  experienoe  of  these  persona  we  are 
Btudying."  * 

'  Pujcliology  of  Religion,  p.  117. 

'  Fiyehology  of  EU^li^on,  p.  385.     Compftn,  alflo,  pp.  127-114  uid  262. 
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We  shall  erelong  hear  still  more  remarkable  illustra-* 
tioDS  of  subconsciously  maturing  processes  eventuating  in 
results  of  which  we  suddenly  grow  conscious.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  Professor  Lajcook  of  Edinburgh  were 
among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  class  of  effects ; 
but  Dr.  Carpenter  first,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  introduced 
the  term  '  unconscious  cerebration,'  which  has  since  then 
been  a  popular  phrase  of  explanation.  The  facts  are  now 
known  to  ua  far  more  extensively  than  he  could  know 
them,  and  the  adjective  '  uneon&cious,'  being  for  many 
of  them  almost  certainly  a  misnomer^  is  better  replaced 
by  the  vaguer  term^  '  subconscious  *  or  '  subliminal.' 

Of  the  volitional  type  of  conversion  it  would  be  easy 
to  give  examples,^  but  they  are  as  a  rule  less  interesting 

'  For  instanoe,  C,  6.  Finnej  italicizes  the  volitions!  eleinent :  "  Jiut  at 
Uus  point  ibc  whol?  ({uc^tipn  of  G«sp«l  etilvatit^n  opened  to  tdj  mLnd  in  a 
tnanner  most  marreloiia  to  me  at  the  time,  I  think  I  tben  saw,  sa  dearly 
HI  I  ever  have  ia  my  liie,  the  re&Eityniid  fullness  of  the  atanement  of  Christ. 
Goapel  (slvatiion  seemed  to  me  to  be  au  offer  of  aomcthing  to  be  aoceptcd, 
■nd  all  that  was  necessary  on  my  part  whs  to  ^t  mj  own  conaaDt  to  givo  up 
my  iiina  nit  d  accept  Christ.  After  this  diati  net  re  relation  had  stood  forjome 
little  time  before  my  mind,,  tlte  qu&stion  aeenied  to  be  put,  '  Will  ja\t  accept 
it  now,  lo-day?'  I  rcpii&d,  '  Tes  ;  /  vnil  aerept  i[  (orfoy,  or  I  will  die  in  the 
attempl  f  ' "  He  then  w«nt  Lnto  the  w(H>da,  where  he  desi^f iboa  bis  stpuggles. 
He  could  not  pray,  hia  heart  was  taidened  in  its  prido.  "  I  then  Teproached 
myielf  Far  baring  promiflcd  to  give  my  heart  to  God  liefoTe  I  left  the 
vroodfi.  Wheu  I  ca.mB  to  try,  I  fouud  I  coald  not-  -  -  -  My  inwunl  soiil 
huDg  back,  and  [here  wu  na  going  out  of  my  heart  to  God,  The  thought 
w3»s  presHing  me,  of  the  raahneas  of  ray  promise  that  I  would  gi^ve  my  heart 
to  God  that  day.  or  die  in  the  attempt.  It  seemed  to  tne  aa  if  that  was 
landing  on  my  son]  ;  and  yet  I  waygoing  to  break  myTO-vr.  A  great  sinking 
aad  discourage mcnt  came  vrtr  me,  ATtd  I  felt  a.lino9.t  tea  weak  to  stand  apoD 
my  knees.  Just  at  thi»  moment  I  again  thooght  I  beard  aome  one  ap- 
proach me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  to  aee  whether  it  were  flo.  But  right  there 
the  revelation  of  my  pride  of  heart,  as  the  great  diffic^ulty  that  stood  ia  the 
way,  was  distinctly  shown  to  me.  An  overwhelming  sense  of  my  wivked- 
neM.  in  bsin?  ashanied  to  have  a  human  being  see  me  on  my  knees  before 
God  took  Bueli  powerful  poMcaaion  of  me,  that  I  critd  ni  the  top  of  my  voicct 
arui  exclaimed  (hat  T  wtouid  not  leart  thai  place  t/aS  the  men  on  tartk  and  tilt 
ihi  dmili  in  AeS  ivtnMuied  me.     'What ! '  I  uld,  '  inch  a  degraded  ainnei 
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than  those  o£  the  aelf -surrender  typCj  in  which  the  aub- 
couscious  effects  are  more  abunclaut  and  often  stajtling. 
I  will  therefore  hurry  to  the  latter,  the  more  so  because 
the  difference  between  the  two  types  is  after  aD  Dot  radi- 

il.  Even  in  the  most  voluntarily  built-up  sort  of  regan- 
ition  there  are  passages  of  partial  self-surrender  inter- 
posed j  and  ui  the  great  majority  of  all  case»,  when  the 

rill  has  doue  its  uttermost  towards  hrtnging  one  close  to 

le  complete  unification  aspired  after,  it  seema  that  the 
fevy  last  step  must  be  left  to  Other  forces  and  performed 

rithout  the  help  of  its  activity.  In  other  words,  self- 
surrender  becpBies  then  indispensable.  "The  personal 
will,"  says  Dr.  Starbuck,  ".moat  be  given  up.  In  many 
cases  rehef  persistently  refuses  to  come  until  the  person 
cea^a  tu  resist,  or  to  make  an  effort  in  the  direction  he 
desires  to  go." 

"  I  had  said  I  would  not  give  up ;  but  when  mj  will  vas 
broken,  it  waa  all  overt"  writea  one  of  Starbuck^a  correspond- 
ents. —  Another  says ;  "■  I  eiraply  aaid :  '  Lord,  I  ha  ve  done  all 
I  can  ;  I  lea^e  the  whole  matter  with  Th^e ; '  and  immediately 
there  came  to  me  a  great  peace."  —  Another  :  "  All  at  once  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  saved,  too,  if  I  would  stop  try- 
ing to  do  it  all  myself,  and  follow  Jesus :  somehow  I  lost  my 
load."  —  Another  :  "  I  finally  ceased  to  resist,  and  gave  myself 
np,  though  it  waa  a  hard  struggle.  Gradually  the  feeling  came 
over  me  that  I  had  done  my  part,  and  God  was  willing  to  do 
his."  ^  —  "  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  ;  damn  or  save  I "  cries  John 
NeLaon,^  exhausted  with  the  anxious  struggle  to  escape  danma' 
tioQ ;  and  at  that  moment  his  soul  was  filled  with  peace. 


u  I  are,  an  my  knee*  oonfMBing  my  Bine  to  t\x9  ^real  »nd  holy  Qoi-  utd 
aafaiamed  to  Iinvn  any  hurnAn  betag,  aa6  a  ainner  tike  nijself,  find  me  on  nty 
kneea  cndoavoring  to  nuike  my  peoaa  witb  my  offended.  God  I '  The  sin 
ftfipeared  awful,  infinite,  It  IjTvke  ni«  down  li«f«r&  tho  Lord."  Meipw.™, 
pp.  14-16,  alirijged. 

'  Starbccx  ;  Op.  cit.,  pp.  91,  lit 

*  Citra«te  from  tbe  Jauraol  ni  Mr.  Jolio  NeUoiii  Londoo,  no  dtie,  p.  2^ 
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Dr.  Starbuek  gives  an  intereatJng,  and  it  seems  to  rao 
a  tnie,  accoimt  —  so  far  as  conceptions  so  schematic  can 
claim  truth  at  all  —  of  the  reasons  why  self-siureiider  at 
the  last  moment  should  be  so  indispensable.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  two  things  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate 
for  conversion  :  first,  the  present  incompleteness  or  wrong- 
ness,  the  ^^in '  which  he  is  eager  to  escape  from ;  and, 
second^  the  positive  ideal  which  he  longs  to  compass. 
Now  with  most  of  us  the  sense  of  our  present  wrong- 
ness  is  a  far  mote  di&tinct  piece  of  our  CDnsciousness  than 
is  the  imagination  of  any  positive  ideal  we  can  aim  at. 
In  a  majority  of  cases,  indeed,  the  '  sin  *  ahnost  ex- 
clusively engrosses  the  attention,  so  that  conversion  igj 
"  a  process  of  stm^fjUnff  away  from  sin  rather  than\ 
of  afrivimj  toicards  righteousness  "  ^  A  man's  coneciouaf 
wit  and  will,  so  far  as  they  strain  towards  the  ideal,  are 
aiming  at  something  only  dimly  and  inaccurately  ima- 
gined. Yet  all  the  while  the  forces  of  mere  organic  ripen- 
ing within  bim  are  going  on  towards  their  own  prefigured 
result,  and  his  conscious  strainings  are  letting  loose  sub- 
conscious allies  behind  the  scenes,  which  in  their  way 
work  towards  rearrangement;  and  the  rearrangement  to- 
wards which  all  these  deeper  forces  tend  is  pretty  surely 
definite,  and  definitely  different  from  what  he  consciously 
conceives  and  determines.  It  may  consequently  be  ac- 
tually interfered  with  {Javnned,  as  it  were,  like  the  lost 
word  when  we  seek  too  energetically  to  recall  it),  by  his 
voluntary  efforts  slanting  from  the  true  direction, 

Starbuek  seems  to  put  \m  finger  on  the  root  of  the 
matter  when  he  says  that  t<^  exercise  the-^ersonal  will  is 
still  to  live  in  the  region  where  the  imperfect  self 
the  thing  most  emphasized.  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  subconscious  forces  take  the  lead,  it  is  more  probably 
>  St&kbvcs,  p.  64. 
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the  better  self  in  posse  which  directs  the' operation.  In- 
Btead.  of  being  clumsily  and  vaguely  aimed  at  from  with- 
outj  it  is  then  itself  the  organizing  centre.  What  then 
must  the  person  do?  "  He  must  relax,"  eaja  Dr.  Star- 
buck,  —  *'  that  is,  he  must  fall  bach  on  the  larger  Power 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  which  has  been  welling  up 
in  his  own  being,  and  let  it  finish  in  its  own  way  the 
work  it  has  begun.  .  .  .  The  act  of  yielding,  in  this 
point  of  viewj  is  giving  one's  self  over  to  the  new  life, 
making  it  the  centre  of  a  new  personality,  aod  living, 
from  within,  the  truth  of  it  which  had  before  been  viewed 
objectively."  ' 

"  Man's  e^itremity  is  God's  opportunity  "  is  the  theo- 
logical way  of  putting  this  fact  of  the  need  of  self-sur- 
render ;  whilst  the  physiological  way  of  stating  it  would 
he,  "  Let  one  do  all  in  one's  power,  and  one's  nervous 
system  will  do  the  rest."  Both  statements  acknowledge 
the  same  fact.'^ 

To  state  it  in  terms  of  our  own  symbolism :  When  tho 
new  centre  of  personal  energy  has  been  subconsciously 
incubated  so  long  as  to  be  just  ready  to  open  into  flower^ 
'  bands  off  '  is  the  only  word  for  us,  it  must  burst  forth 
imaided  1 

We  have  used  the  vague  and  abstract  language  of  psy- 
chology. But  since,  in  any  terms,  the  crisis  described 
is  the  throwing  of  our  conscious  selves  upon  the  mercy 
of  powers  which,  whatever  they  may  he,  are  more  ideal 
than  we  are  actually,  and  make  for  our  redemption,  you 
see  why  self -surrender  has  been  and  always  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  vital  turning-point  of  the  reUgioua  life, 
so  far  as  the  religious  life  is  spiritual  and  no  affair  of 
outer  works  and  ritual  and  sacraments.  One  may  say 
that  the  whole  development  of  Christianity  in  inwardness 


Stabbvck,  p.  115. 


Stabuvck,  p.  113. 
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has  consisted  in  little  more  than  the  greater  and  greater 
emphasis  attached  to  this  crisis  of  self-siirreoder.  From 
Catholicism  to  Lutheranlsm,  and  theu  to  Cdviniam ;  from 
that  to  Wesleyanism  ;  aud  from  this,  outside  of  technical 
Christianity  altogether,  to  pure  *  liberalism '  or  tran- 
scendental idealism,  whether  or  not  of  the  mind-cure 
^e,  taking  in  the  medieval  mystics,  the  quietists,  the 
pietists,  and  quakers  by  the  way,  we  can  trace  the  stages 
of  progress  towards  the  idea  of  an  .ijnmediate.  spiritual 
h^j),  experienced  by  the  individual  in  his  forlornness 
and  standing  in  no  essential  need  of  doctrinal  apparatus 
or  propitiatory  machinery. 

Psychology  and  religion  are  thus  m  perfect  harmony 
up  to  this  point,  since  both  admit  that  there  are  forces 
seemingly  outside  of  the  conscious  individual  that  bring 
redemption  to  his  life.  Nevertheless  psychology,  defin-| 
bg  these  forces  as  *  subconscious,'  and  speaking  of  their 
effects  as  due  to  '  incubation,'  or  '  cerebration,*  implioa 
that  they  do  not  transcend  the  individual's  personality  ; 
and  herein  she  diverges  from  Christian  theologyj  which 
insists  that  they  are  direct  supernatural  operationa  of  the 
Deity.  I  propose  to  you  that  we  do  not  yet  consider 
this  divergence  final,  but  leave  the  question  for  a  while 
in  abeyance  —  continued  inquiry  may  enable  us  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  apparent  discord. 


Revert,  then,  for  a  moment  more  to  the  psychology  of 
self-surrender. 

When  you  find  a  man  living  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
his  consciousness,  pent  in  to  his  sin  and  want  and  incom- 
pleteness, and  consequently  inconsolable,  and  then  simply 
tell  him  tliat  all  is  well  with  him,  that  he  must  stop  his 
worry,  break  mth  his  discontent,  and  give  up  bis  anxie^, 
you  seem  to  him  to  come  with  pure  absurdities.     Tho 
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only  positive  consciousDess  he  has  tells  him  that  all  is  not 
well,  and  the  better  vay  you  offer  sounds  simply  aa  i£ 
you  proposed  to  him  to  assert  cold-blooded  falsehoods. 
*  The  will  to  believe '  cannot  be  stretched  as  far  as  that. 
We  can  make  ourselves  more  faithful  to  a  belief  of  which 
we  have  the  rudiments,  but  we  cannot  create  a  belief  out 
of  whole  cloth  when  our  perception  actively  assures  us  of 
its  opposite.  The  better  mind  proposed  to  us  comes  in 
that  case  in  the  form  of  a  pure  negation  of  the  only  mind 
we  bave,  and  we  cannot  actively  will  a  pure  negation. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  it  is  jiosaible  to  get 
rid  of  anger,  worry,,  fear,  despair,  or  other  undesirable 
affections.  One  is  that  an  opposite  affection  should  over- 
poweringly  break  over  us,  and  the  other  is  by  getting  so 
exhau(ft-ed  with  the  struggle  that  we  have  to  stop, — bo 
we  drop  down,  give  up,  and  dont  care  any  longer.  Our 
emotional  brain-centres  strike  work,  and  we  lapse  into  a 
temporary  apathy.  Now  there  is  documentary  proof  that 
this  state  of  temporary  exhaustion  not  infrequently  forms 
part  of  the  conversion  crisis.  So  long  as  the  egoiatic  worry 
of  the  sick  sotd  ^ards  tho  door,  the  expansive  confidence 
of  the  soul  of  faith  gains  no  presence.  But  let  the  former 
faint  away,  even  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  latter  can 
profit  by  the  opportunity,  and,  having  once  acquired, 
possession,  may  retain  it.  Carlyle's  Teufelsdrockh  paasea 
from  the  everlastiilg  No  to  the  everlasting  Yes  through 
a  'Centre  of  Indifference/ 

Let  me  give  you  a  good  illustration  of  this  feature 
tn  the  conversion  process.  That  genuine  saint,  David 
Brainerd,  describes  his  own  crisis  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  Ono  morning,  whUe  I  was  walking  in  a  soUtat^  place  u 
usuaJ,  1  at  once  saw  that  all  my  contrivances  and  projects  to  efFeot 
or  procure  deliveranoe  and  salvation  for  myself  were  utterly  In 
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T&in  i  1  vas  bToiight  quite  to  &  stand,  as  finding  myself  totally 
lost.  I  s&w  that  it  was  forever  impossible  for  me  to  do  aoytLing 
towards  helping  or  deliveriag  myself,  that  I  had  made  all  the 
pleaa  I  ever  could  have  made  to  all  eternity ;  and  that  all  my 
pleas  were  vain^  for  I  saw  that  self-interest  had  led  me  to  pray^ 
and  that  I  had  never  once  prayed  from  any  pespeot  to  the  glorjr 
of  God.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  necessary  connection  between 
my  prayers  and  the  bestowmeot  of  divine  mercy;  that  they 
laid  not  the  least  obligation  upon  God  to  bestow  bis  grace  upon 
me ;  and  that  there  was  no  more  virtue  or  goodness  in  them 
than  there  would  be  in  my  paddling-  with  my  hand  in  the  wat«i>. 
I  saw  that  t  had  been  heaping  up  my  devoHona^  before  God, 
fasting,  praying,  etc.,  pretending,  and  indeed  really  thinking 
sometimes  that  I  was  aiming  at  the  glory  of  God ;  whereas  I 
never  once  truly  intended  it,  but  only  my  own  happineas.  I 
saw  that  as  I  had  never  don6  anything  for  God,  I  had  no  claim 
on  anything  from  him  but  perdition,  on  account  of  my  hypoc- 
risy and  mockery.  When  I  saw  evidently  that  I  Lad  regard 
to  nothing  but  self-interest,  then  my  duties  appeared  a  vile 
mockery  and  a  continual  course  of  lies,  for  the  whole  was  no- 
thjng  but  self-worshipi  and  an  horrid  abuse  of  God. 

"  I  continued,  as  I  remember,  in  this  atate  of  miiid,  from 
Friday  morning  till  the  Sabbath  evening  following  (July  12, 
1739),  when  I  was  walking  again  in  the  same  solitary  place. 
Here,  in  a  mournful  melancholy  state  I  was  attempting  to  pray  ; 
but  J'ound  no  heart  to  cngagt  in  that  or  ani/  other  duty  ;  my 
former  concern^  exercise,  and  Teliffious  affections  were  now 
ffOne.  I  thought  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  quits  left  me; 
hut  still  iDa$  not  distressed  ;  yet  disconsolate,  as  if  there  was 
nothirig  in  heaven  or  earth  cotdd  make  me  happy.  Having 
been  thus  endeavoring  to  prag  —  though,  as  I  thought,  veri/ 
stupid  and  senseless  —  for  near  half  an  hour;  then,  as  I  was 
walking  in  a  thick  grove,  unspeakable  glory  seemed  to  open  to 
th«  apprehension  of  my  souL  I  do  not  mean  any  external 
brightness,  nor  any  imagination  of  a  body  of  light,  but  it  was  a 
new  inward  apprehension  or  view  that  I  Lad  of  God,,  such  as  I 
never  bad  before,  nor  anything  which  had  the  least  resemblance 
to  it.     I  had  no  particular  apprehension  of  any  one  person  in 
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the  Trinity,  either  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but 
it  appeared  to  be  Divine  glory.  My  soul  rejoiced  with  joy  im- 
speakable,  to  see  such  a  Gt}d,  sueb  a  glorious  Divlao  Being ; 
and  I  waa  inwardly  pleased  and  satisfied  that  tie  should  be 
God  orer  all  for  erer  and  over.  My  soul  was  eo  captivated 
and  delighted  with  the  excellency  of  God  that  I  was  even 
swallowed  up  in  him ;  at  least  to  that  degree  that  I  had  no 
thought  about  my  own  salvation,  and  scarce  reflected  that  there 
waa  auch  a  creature  as  myself.  I  continued  in  this  state  of 
inward  joy,  peace,  and  aetoQishingt  till  near  dark  without  any 
sensible  abatement ;  and  then  began  to  think  and  examine  what 
I  had  Been  ;  and  felt  sweetly  composed  in  my  mind  all  the  even- 
ing following.  I  felt  myself  in  a  new  world,  and  everything 
about  me  appeared  with  a  different  aspect  from  what  it  waa 
wont  to  do.  At  this  time,  the  way  of  salvation  opened  to  me 
with  such  infinite  wisdom,  suitableness^  and  excellency,  that  I 
wondered  I  should  ever  think  of  any  other  way  of  salvation ; 
was  amazed  that  I  had  not  dropped  my  own  contrivances,  and 
complied  with  this  lovely,  blessed,  and  excellent  way  "before. 
If  I  could  have  been  saved  by  my  own  duties  or  any  other  way 
that  I  had  formerly  contrived,  my  whole  soul  would  now  have 
refused  it.  I  wondered  that  all  the  world  did  not  see  and  com- 
ply with  tlua  way  of  salvation,  entirely  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ."  ' 

I  have  Italicized  the  passage  which  records  the  exhausr 
doQ  of  the  anxious  emotion  hitherto  habitual.  In  a 
large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  reporta,  the 
writers  speak  as  if  the  exhaustion  of  the  lower  and  the 
entrance  of  the  higher  emotion  were  simultaneous,^  yet 

»  Edward's  and  Dwigst'S  Life  of  Brainerd,  New  Haven,  1S22,  pp.  46- 
47,  abridged. 

'  Diyscribing  tUe  wbio<le  pbenamenon  ag  a  change  of  eqnilibnum,  we  migbt 
OBJ  that  the  movement  of  oew  pejcbic  eu'ergiea  towards  th«  pDrso-Dal  centre 
and  the  recea&ion  of  old  oam  tunivrds  tiie  miirgio  (or  the  rising  of  some  ob- 
jects above,  nnd  the  sinking  of  other*  below  tbe  Mnsaious  tbresbold)  wem 
only  two  tiajB  at  desoribing  an  indiTiaille  eveut.  Doubtleaa  tbis  is  often 
abBoIntelf  true,  and  Starbiick  is  riglit  when  be  saya  that  'Belf-B-urreoder ' 
and  '  tiew  detenuiQatiiii],'  tbongb  seaming  at  flr»t  siglit  to  be  aacb  different 
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often  again  they  speak  as  if  the  higher  actiTely  drove  the 
lower  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  great  many 
instances,  as  we  shall  presently  aee.  But  often  there 
seems  Uttle  doubt  that  both  cenditiona  —  subconscious 
ripening  of  the  one  affeetion  and  eihaustion  of  the  other 
— mxist  Bimultaneously  have  conspired,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  result. 

T.  W.  B.,  a.  convert  of  Nettleton*8,  being  brought  %o  an  acute 
paroxysm  of  conviction  of  sin,  ate  nothiDg  all  day,  locked  him- 
self  in  bis  room  in  the  evening  in  complete  despair,  orymg- 
alond,  "How  Jong,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  "After  repeating 
Idiia  and  sim^ilar  Jangui^,"  he  says,  "seYeral  tim«B,  /  seemed 
to  aink  ((way  into  a  state  of  mscTieibilitif.  When  I  came  to 
myself  again  I  v&s  on  my  kneeB,  praying  not  tot  myself  but 
for  others.  I  felt  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  willing  that 
he  should  do  with  me  as  should  eeem  good  in  hia  sight  My 
ooncem  seemed  all  lost  ta  concern  for  others."  ' 

Our  great  American  reviTalist  Finney  writes:  "I  said  to 
myself :  *  What  is  tills  ?  I  must  bare  grieved  the  Holy  Ghoai 
entirely  away.  I  have  lost  ail  my  conviction.  I  have  not  a 
particle  of  concern  about  my  aoal;  and  it  must  be  that  the 
Spirit  has  left  me.'  'Why I'  thought  I, 'I  never  was  so  far 
from  being  eonoemed  about  my  own  salvation  in  my  life.'  .  .  . 
I  tried  to  recall  my  convictions,  to  get  back  again  the  load  of 
sin  onder  which  I  hud  been  laboring.  I  tried  in  vain  to  make 
myself  aojuous.  I  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  I  tried  to 
feel  concerned  about  that,  Ie»t  it  should  be  the  result  of  my 
having  grieved  the  Spirit  away."^ 

But  beyond  all  question  there  are  persons  in  whom, 
quite  independently  of  any  exhaustion  in  the  Subject's 
capacity  for  feeling,  or  even  in  the  absence  of  any  acute 

experiences,  are  "  reallj  t&e  tame  thing.  Self-Bnrreii'der  aaea  the  change  la 
Upms  of  the  old  self  ;  determi nation  seea  it  in  terms  of  the  new."  Op. 
mt.,  p.  160. 

'  A.  A.  BoiSAB  ;  Nettleton  artA  his.  Labors,  Edinbur^^b,  1B54,  p.  SSL 
*  Cbakl£6  O.  FiKKxr :  Memoirs  written  by  HioLseU,  iS76,  pp.  17,  18. 


IN  this  lecture  we  liave  to  finish  the  subject  o£  Conver- 
sioD,  considering  at  first  those  strikiDg  iDstantaiieous 
instances  of  -which  Saint  Paul's  is  the  most  eminent,  and 
in  which,  often  amid  tremendous  emotional  excitement 
or  perturbation  of  the  senses,  a  complete  division  is  estab- 
lished in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  between  the  old  life 
and  the  new.  Conversion  of  this  type  is  an  important 
phase  of  religious  experience,  owing  to  the  part  which  it 
has  played  in  Protestant  theology,  and  it  behoores  us  to 
study  it  conscientiously  on  that  account. 

I  think  I  had  better  cite  two  or  three  of  these  case* 
before  proceeding  to  a  more  generalized  account.  One 
mnBt  know  concrete  instances  first ;  for,  as  Professor 
Agaasiz  used  to  say,  one  can  see  no  farther  into  a  gen- 
eralization than  just  so  fax  as  one's  previous  acquaintance 
with  particulars  enables  one  to  take  it  in.  I  will  go  back, 
then,  to  the  case  of  our  friend  Henry  Alline,  and  quote 
hie  report  of  the  26th  of  March,  1775,  on  which  his  poor 
divided  mind  became  unified  for  good. 

"  As  I  was  about  sunset  wandering  in  the  fields  lamenting' 
my  miserable  \oa-t  and  undone  condition,  and  almost  ready  to 
sink  under  my  burden,  I  thought  I  was  in  such  a  miserabU 
ease  as  never  any  man  was  before,  I  returned  to  the  liouse, 
and  when  I  got  to  tbe  door,  just  aa  I  was  stepping  off  the 
threshold,  the  following  impresBioDS  camie  into  my  mind  like  a 
powerful  hut  small  still  voice.     You  have  been  seeking,  pray- 
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ing,  reformiiig,  laboring,  reading,  hearmg,  &cd  meditating,  and 
vbat  have  you  done  by  it  towards  your  salvatioo  7  Are  you 
any  nearer  to  coDversion  now  than  when  you  fir»t  began  ?  Are 
you  any  more  prepared  for  heaven,  or  Btter  to  appear  before 
the  impartial  \>ar  of  God,  than  when  you  firat  b«gan  to  seek  ? 

"  It  brought  Buch  conviction  on  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  Bay 
that  I  did  not  think  I  was  one  step  nearer  than  at  first,  but  aa 
much  condemned,  as  much  exposed,  and  as  miserable  as  before. 
I  cried  out  witbin  myself,  O  Lord  God,  I  am  lost,  and  if  thou, 
O  Lord,  dost  not  find  out  aome  new  way,  I  know  nothing  of,  I 
shall  never  be  saved,  for  the  ways  and  methods  I  have  pre- 
Bcribed  to  myself  hare  all  failed  me,  and  lam  willing  thej 
should  fail,     O  Lord,  have  mercy !     O  Lord,  have  mercy  I 

"  These  discoveries  oontinued  until  I  went  into  the  bouse  and 
sat  down.  After  I  sat  down,  being  all  in  confusion,  like  a 
drowning  man  that  was  just  giving  up  to  sink,  and  almost  in 
an  agony,  I  turned  very  suddenly  round  in  my  cbair,  and  Bee- 
ing  part  of  an  old  Bible  lying  in  one  of  the  chair?,  I  caught 
hold  of  it  in  great  haste  ;  and  opening  it  without  any  premedi- 
tation, cast  my  eyes  on  the  38th  Fsalm,  which  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  the  won!  of  God  :  it  took  hold  of  me  with  such 
power  that  it  seemed  to  go  through  my  whole  soul,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  God  was  praying  in,  with,  and  for  me.  About 
this  time  my  father  called  the  family  to  atteod  prayers ;  I  at- 
tended, but  paid  no  regard  to  what  he  said  in  his  prayer,  but 
continued  praying  id  those  words  of  the  Psalm.  Oh,  help  me, 
help  me  !  cried  I,  thoa  Redeemer  of  souls,  and  save  me,  or  I  am 
gone  forever ;  thou  oanat  this  night,  if  thou  pleMest,  with  one 
drop  of  thy  blood  atone  for  my  sins,  and  appease  the  wrath  of 
aa  a&gry  God.  At  that  inatant  of  time  when  I  gave  all  up 
to  him  to  do  vrith  me  as  he  pleased,  and  was  willing  that  God 
should  rule  over  me  at  his  pleasure,  redeeming  love  broke  into 
my  soul  with  repeated  scriptures,  with  such  power  that  my 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  melted  down  with  love  ;  the  burden  of 
guilt  and  condemnation  was  gone,  darkness  was  expelled,  my 
heart  humbled  and  filled  with  gratitude,  and  my  whole  soul, 
that  was  a  few  minutes  ago  groaning  under  mountains  of  death, 
and  ciying  to  an  unknown  God  for  help,  was  now  filled  with 
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immortal  love,  soaring  on  the  iriugs  of  faith,  freed  from  the 
chains  of  deatb  a.nd  ds-i'knesB,  and  crying  out,  My  Lord  and  my 
God  ;  thou  art  niy  rock  and  my  fortress,  my  shield  and  my 
high  tower,  ray  Ufa,  my  joy,  my  present  and  my  everlasting  por- 
tion. Looking  up,  I  thought  I  aaw  that  same  light  [he  had  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion  seen  subjectively  a  bright  blaze 
of  light],  though  it  appeared  different ;  and  aa  aoon  as  I  saw 
it,  the  design  was  opened  to  me,  according  to  his  promise,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  cry  out:  Enough,  enough,  0  blessed  Godl  The 
work  of  conversion,  the  change,  and  the  manifestations  of  it  are 
DO  mure  disputable  than  that  light  which  I  see,  or  aD}i;biDg 
that  ever  I  saw. 

'*Ii>  the  midat  of  all  my  joys,  in  leaS  than  half  an  hour  after 
my  soul  was  set  at  liberty,  the  Lord  discovered  to  nie  my  la- 
bor in  the  ministry  and  call  to  preach  the  gospel.  I  cried  out, 
Amen,  Lord,  I  '11  go ;  send  me,  send  me.  I  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  in  ecstasies  of  joy,  praising  and  adoring  the 
Ancient  of  Days  for  hia  free  and  unbounded  grace.  After 
I  had  been  so  long  in  this  transport  and  heavenly  frame  that 
my  nature  seemed  to  require  sleep,  I  thought  to  close  my  eyes 
for  a  few  momenta ;  then  the  devil  stepped  in,  and  told  me 
that  if  I  went  to  sleep,  I  should  lose  it  all,  and  when  I  should 
awake  in  the  morning  I  would  find  it  to  he  nothing  but  a  fancy 
and  delusion.  I  immediately  cried  out,  O  Lord  God,  if  I  am 
deceived,  undeceive  me. 

"  I  then  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  seemed  to  ba 
refreshed  with  sleep  ;  and  when  I  awoke,  the  first  inquiry  was. 
Where  Is  my  God  ?  And  in  an  lustant  of  time,  my  soul  seemed 
awake  in  and  with  God,  and  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  evei^ 
lasting  love.  About  sunrise  I  arose  with  joy  to  relate  to  my 
parents  what  God  had  done  for  my  soul,  and  declared  to  them 
the  miracle  of  God's  unbounded  grace.  I  took  a  Bible  to  show 
them  the  words  that  were  impressed  by  God  on  my  soul  the 
evening  before  ;  but  when  I  came  to  open  the  Bible^  it  appeared 
all  new  to  me. 

*'!  BO  longed  to  he  useful  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  oould  not  rest  any  longer, 
b-at  go  X  mu9t  and  tell  the  woadera  of  redeemiog  love.     I  lost 
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all  tasto  for  carnal  pleasures,  aiid  c&TQal  cOrapaoy,  and  was 
enabled  to  forsake  them."  ^ 

Young  Mr.  AUine,  after  the  briefest  of  delays,  and 
with  no  book-learning-  hut  his  Bible,  and  no  teaching 
save  that  of  his  own  experience,  became  a  Christian  min- 
ister, and  thenceforward  his  life  was  fit  to  rank,  for  its 
austerity  and  single-mindedness,  with  that  of  the  most 
devoted  saints.  But  happy  as  he  became  in  his  strenu- 
ous way,  he  never  got  bis  taste  for  even  the  most  inno- 
cent carnal  pleasures  back.  We  roust  class  him,  like 
Bunyan  and  Tolstoy,  amongst  those  upon  whose  soul  the 
iron  of  melancholy  left  a  permanent  imprint.  His  re- 
demption was  Into  another  universe  than  this  mere  natr 
ural  world,  and  life  remained  for  him  a  sad  and  patient 
tna\.  Years  later  we  can  find  him  making  such  an  entry 
as  this  in  his  diary  :  "  On  Wednesday  the  12th  I  preached 
at  a  wedding,  and  had  the  happineHs  thereby  to  be  the 
means  of  excluding  carnal  mirth." 

The  next  case  I  will  give  is  that  of  a  correspond- 
ent of  Professor  Leuba,  printed  in  the  latter's  article, 
already  cited,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology-  This  subject  was  an  Oxford  graduate,  the 
sou  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  story  resembles  in  many 
points  the  classic  case  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  which  every- 
body may  be  supposed  to  know.  Here  it  ia,  somewhat 
abridged :  — 

"  Between  tTie  period  of  lesTing  Oxford  and  my  coni?er9ion  I 
never  darkened  the  door  of  my  father's  church,  aUtougli  I  lived 
vith  him  for  eight  years,  makiag  what  money  1  wanted  by 
journalism,  and  spendiDg-  it  in  high  carousal  with  any  one  who 
would  sit  with  me  and  drink  it  away.  So  I  lived,  aometimea 
drunk  for  a  week  together,  and  then  a  terrible  repentance,  and 
would  not  touch  a  drop  for  a  whole  month. 

'  Life  uid  Journals,  Bolton,  180G,  pp.  31-40,  abridged. 
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*•  In  all  this  period,  tliat  is,  ap  to  thirty-tiiree  years  of  age,  I 
neveT  had  a  desire  to  reform  on  raligious  groiinfls.  But  all  my 
pangs  were  dae  to  some  terrible  remorse  I  uaed  to  feel  after  a 
heavy  carouBal,  the  remorae  taking  the  shape  of  regret  after 
my  folly  in  wasting  my  life  in  such  a  way  —  a  man  of  superior 
taleats  iind  education.  This  terrible  remorse  turned  me  graj 
in  one  night,  and  whenever  it  came  upon  me  t  was  perceptibly 
grayer  the  next  morning.  What  I  suffered  in  this  way  is  be- 
yond the  expression  of  words.  It  was  hell-fire  in  all  its  most 
tlreadiul  tortures.  Often  did  I  vow  that  if  I  got  over  '  this 
time '  I  would  reform.  Alas,  in  about  three  days  I  fully  recov- 
ered, and  was  as  happy  as  ever.  So  it  w«nt  on  for  years,  but, 
with  a  physique  like  a  rhinooeros,  I  always  recovered,  and  as 
long  as  I  let  drink  alone,  no  man  was  as  capable  of  enjoying 
life  as  I  was. 

**  I  was  converted  in  my  own  bedroom  in  my  father's  rectory 
house  at  precisely  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  July 
day  (July  13, 1886).  I  was  in  perfect  health,  having  been  off 
from  the  drink  for  nearly  a  month.  I  waa  in  no  way  troubled 
about  my  bouL  In  faot,  God  was  not  in  my  thoughts  that  day. 
A  young  lady  friend  sent  me  a  copy  of  Professor  Dnimmond^s 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  asking  me  my  opinion  of 
it  an  a  literary  work  only.  Being:  proud  of  my  critical  talents 
and  wishing  to  enhance  myself  in  my  new  friend's  esteem,  I 
took  tbo  book  to  my  bedroom  for  quiet,  intending  to  give  it  a 
thorough  study,  and  than  write  her  what  I  tbonght  of  it.  It 
was  here  that  God  met  me  face  to  face,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  meeting.  ^  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  eternal ; 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life.^  I  had  read  this 
wores  of  times  before,  but  this  made  ail  the  difference.  I  waa 
now  in  God's  presence  and  my  attention  was  absolutely  '  sol- 
dered  '  on  to  this  verse,  and  I  was  not  aUow^  to  proceed  with 
the  book  till  I  bad  fairly  considered  what  these  words  really 
involved.  Only  then  was  1  allowed  to  proce«d,  feeling  all  the 
while  that  there  was  another  being  in  my  bedroom,  though 
not  seen  by  me.  The  stillness  was  very  marvelous,  and  I  fait 
supremely  happy-  It  was  most  unquestionably  shown  me,  in 
one  second  of  time,  tliat  I  had  never  touched  the  Eternal :  and 
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that  if  I  died  then,  I  must  inevita'bly  be  lost.  I  was  undone, 
I  kEWnr  it  an  weU  as  I  non'  know  I  am  saved.  The  Spirit  oi 
God  showed  it  me  in  ineffable  love  ;  there  vtaa  do  terror  in  it; 
I  felC  God's  love  so  powerfully  upon  me  that  only  a  mighty  sor- 
row crept  over  me  that  I  had  lost  all  through  ray  own  foUy ;  and 
what  was  1  to  do  ?  What  could  I  do  ?  I  did  not  repent  even ; 
God  never  asked  me  to  repeat  All  1  felt  was  '  I  am  undone,* 
and  God  cannot  help  it,  although  he  loves  nie.  No  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  Almighty.  All  the  time  I  was  supremely 
happy  :  I  felt  like  a  little  child  before  hia  fatker.  I  had  doQd 
wrong,  but  my  Father  did  not  scold  me,  but  loved  me  most 
wondroosly.  Still  my  doom  was  sealed.  I  was  lost  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  being  aaturally  of  a  brave  disposition  I  did  not 
quail  under  it,  but  deep  sorrow  for  tke  past,  mixed  with  regret 
for  what  I  had  lost,  took  hold  upon  me,  and  my  soul  thrilled 
within  me  to  think  it  was  all  over.  Then  there  crept  in  upon 
me  fio  gently,  so  lovingly,  so  uunusbikably,  a  way  of  escape, 
and  what  was  it  after  all  ?  The  old,  old  atory  over  again,  told 
in  the  simplest  way :  '  There  is  no  name  under  heaven  whereby 
ye  can  he  saved  except  tWt  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ.'  No 
words  were  spoken  to  me ;  my  soid  seemed  to  see  my  Saviour 
in  the  spirit,  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  nearly  nine  years  now, 
there  baa  never  been  in  my  life  one  doubt  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  the  Father  both  worked  upon  me  that  sfter^ 
nooD  in  July,  both  differently,  and  both  in  the  most  perfect 
love  coueei  vable,  and  I  rejoiced  there  and  then  in  a  conversion 
so  astounding  that  the  whole  village  heard  of  it  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

'*  But  a  time  of  trouble  was  yet  to  eoma.  The  day  after 
my  conversion  I  went  into  the  hay-field  to  lend  a  band  with 
the  harvest,  and  not  having  made  any  promise  to  God  to  ab- 
stain or  drink  in  moderation  oaly,  I  took  too  much  and  came 
home  drunk.  My  poor  sister  was  heart-broken ;  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself  and  got  to  my  bedroom  at  onc&,  where  she 
followed  me,  weeping  copiously.  She  said  I  bad  been  con- 
Terted  and  fallen  away  instantly.  But  although  1  was  quite 
full  of  drink  (not  muddled,  however),  I  knew  that  God's  work 
begun  in  me  was  not  going  to  be  wasted.     About  midday  I 
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made  on  my  koeeB  the  first  prayer  before  God  for  twenty  years. 
I  did  not  ask  to  be  forgir&D  ;  I  felt  that  was  no  good,  for  I 
would  be  sure  to  fall  again.  Well,  what  did  I  do  ?  I  com- 
mitted myself  to  him  in  the  profoundest  belief  that  ray  individ- 
uality was  going  to  he  deatroyed,  that  he  would  take  all  from 
tne,  and  I  was  willing.  In  such  a  surrender  lies  the  secret  of 
a  holy  life.  From  that  hoar  drink  has  had  no  terrors  for  me  : 
I  never  touch  it,  never  want  it.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
my  pipe :  after  being  a  regular  smoker  from  my  twelfth  year 
the  desire  for  it  went  at  once,  and  has  never  returned.  So  with 
every  known  gin,  the  deliverance  in  each  case  being  permanent 
and  complete.  I  have  baJ  no  temptation  since  converaiont  God 
seemingly  having  &hut  out  Satan  from  that  coarse  with  me. 
He  gets  a  free  hand  in  other  ways,  but  never  on  sins  of  tht» 
flesh.  Since  I  gave  up  to  God  all  ownership  in  my  own  life, 
be  haa  guided  me  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  has  opened  my  path 
in  a  way  almoat  incredible  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  a  truly  surrendered  life." 

So  much  for  our  graduate  of  Oxford,  in  whom  you 
notice  the  complete  abolition  of  an  ancient  appetite  as 
one  of  the  conversion's  fruits. 

The  most  curioua  record  of  sudden  conversion  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  that  of  M^  Alphonse  Ratls- 
boune,  a  freethinking  French  Jew,  to  Catholicism,  at 
Rome  in  1842.  In  a  letter  to  a  clerical  friend,  written  a 
few  montha  later,  the  convert  gives  a  palpitating  account  of 
the  circumstances/  The  predisposing  conditions  appear 
to  have  been  slight.  He  had  an  elder  brotlier  who  had 
been  converted  and  was  a  Catholic  priest.  He  waa  him- 
self irreli^ous,  and  nourlabcd  an  antipathy  to  the  apo9^ 
tate  brother  and  generally  to  his  '  cloth.'  Finding  bim- 
aelf  at  Rome  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  fell  in  with  a 

'  Mj  quotations  an  DwdD  from  an  Italiui  translation  «f  tbu  Iett«r  in  tiia 
BiogrnAfi  i3el  Sig.  M.  A,  Ratiaboone.  Ferrara,  1643,  whicli  I  have  to  thank 
Monkignore  D.  O'Connell  of  Roioe  for  tiriogtog  to  my  aotioo.  I  abridga 
the  original. 
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French  gentleman  wlio  tried  to  make  a  proselyte  of  him, 
but  who  succeeded  no  farther  after  two  or  three  conversa- 
tions than  to  get  him  to  hang  (half  jocosely)  a  rehgiouB 
medal  round  his  neck,  and  to  accept  and  read  a  copy  of 
a  short  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  M.  Ratisbonne  represents 
his  own  part  in  the  conversations  as  having  been  of  a  Hght 
and  chaffing  order ;  but  he  notes  the  fact  that  for  some 
days  he  was  unable  to  banish  the  words  of  the  prayer 
from  his  mind,  and  that  tho  night  before  the  cmis  he 
had  a  sort  of  nightmare,  in  the  imagery  of  which  a  hlaok 
cross  with  no  Christ  upon  it  figured.  Nevertheless,  until 
noon  of  the  next  day  he  was  free  in  mind  and  spent  the 
time  in  tri-ml  conversations.     I  now  give  his  own  words. 

"  If  at  this  time  any  one  had  accosted  me,  saying :  '  Alpbonse, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  shall  be  adoring  Jesus  Christ  as 
your  God  and  Sariour;  you  shall  lie  prostrate  with  your  face 
upon  the  ground  in  a  humble  churdi ;  you  shall  be  smitiog 
your  bre&dt  at  the  foot  of  a  priest ;  you  shall  pasB  tbe  carnival 
Id  a  college  of  Jesuits  to  prepare  yourself  to  receive  baptism, 
ready  to  give  your  life  for  the  Catholic  fatth ;  you  shall  re- 
nounce the  world  and  its  pomps  and  pleasures  ;  renounce  your 
fortune,  your  hopes, and  if  need  be,  your  betrothed;  the  affec- 
tions of  your  family,  the  esteem  of  your  friends,  and  your  attach- 
ment to  the  Jewish  people;  you  shall  have  no  other  aepiratiou 
than  to  follow  Christ  and  bear  his  cross  till  death ; '  —  if,  I  say, 
a  prophet  liad  come  to  me  with  such  a  prediction,  I  should  have 
judged  that  only  one  person  could  be  more  mad  than  he,  — 
whosoever,  namely,  might  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such 
Benseless  folly  becoming  true.  And  y«t  that  folly  is  at  present 
my  only  wisdom,  my  sole  happiness, 

"  Coming  out  of  the  caS6  I  met  the  carriage  of  Monsieur  B, 
[the  proselyting  friendj.  He  stopped  and  invited  me  in  for  a 
drive,  but  first  asked  me  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  whilst  he 
attended  to  some  duty  a.t  the  church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Fratte. 
Instead  of  waiting  in  the  carriage,  I  entered  the  church  myself 
to  look  at  it.    The  church  of  San  Andrea  was  poor,  small,  and 
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isJO'pty ;  I  b^lisTe  that  I  founil  myself  there  almost  alone.  No 
■work  of  art  attracted  my  attention;  and  I  passed  my  eyes 
meclanically  over  its  interior  without  being  arrested  by  any 
particular  thought.  I  can  only  remember  an  entirely  black 
dog  which  went  trotting  and  turuiug  before  me  aa  I  mused  In 
an  instant  the  dog  had  disappeared,  the  whole  church  had  van- 
ighcd,  I  no  longer  saw  anything,  ...  or  more  truly  I  saw,  O 
my  God,  one  thing  alone, 

"Heavens,  how  can  I  speak  of  it?  Oh  no!  human  words 
cannot  attain  to  expressing  the  inexpressible.  Any  description, 
however  sublime  it  might  be,  could  be  but  a  profanation  of  the 
nnspeafeable  truth. 

"  1  wa&  there  prostrate  on  the  ground,  bathed  in  my  tears, 
with  my  heart  beside  itself,  when  M.  B,  called  me  back  to  life. 
I  could  not  reply  to  the  questions  wliich  followed  from  him  one 
npon  tbe  other.  But  Anally  t  took  the  medal  which  t  had  on 
my  breast,  and  with  all  the  e£fusio'n  of  my  soul  1  kissed  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  radiant  with  grace,  which  it  bore.  Oh, 
indeed,  it  was  She  I  It  was  indeed  She  I  [What  he  luid  aeea 
bad  been  a  vision  of  the  Virgin,] 

"  I  did  not  know  where  I  was :  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
was  Alphonse  or  another,  I  only  felt  myself  changed  and  be- 
liered  myself  another  me  ;  I  looked  for  myself  in  myself  and 
did  not  find  myself.  In  tbe  bottom  of  my  soul  I  felt  an  explo> 
siou  of  the  most  ardent  joy ;  I  could  not  epeak  ;  I  had  no  wish 
to  reveal  what  hod  happened.  But  I  felt  something  solemD 
and  sacred  within  me  which  made  me  ask  for  a  priest,  t  was 
led  to  one ;  and  there,  alone,  after  he  had  given  me  the  positive 
order,  I  spoke  as  best  I  could,  kneeling,  and  with  my  heart  still 
trembling.  I  could  give  no  account  to  myself  of  the  truth 
of  which  I  had  acquired  a  knowledge  and  a  faith.  All  that  I 
can  say  is  that  in  an  inatant  the  bandage  had  fallen  from  my 
ey^B ;  and  not  one  bandage  only,  but  the  whole  manifold  of 
handages  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up.  One  after  another 
they  rapidly  disappeared,  even  as  the  mud  and  ice  disappear 
under  the  rays  of  tbe  burning  sun. 

'*  I  came  out  as  from  a  sepulchre,  from  aa  abyss  of  darknoss ; 
and  I  was  living,  perfectly  living.     But  I  wept,  for  at  the  bot- 
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torn,  of  that  g^  I  saw  the  extreme  of  miserj  from  which  I  had 
been  saved  bj  an  infinite  mercy ;  and  I  shuddered  at  the  eight 
of  my  iniquities,  stupefied,  melted,  overwhelmed  with  wonder 
and  with  gratitude.  Yoa  may  ask  me  how  I  c&me  to  thU  new 
iosight,  for  truly  I  had  neTer  opened  a  book  of  religion  nor 
even  read  a  single  pa.ge  of  the  Bible,  and  the  dogma  of  original 
sin  is  either  entirely  denied  or  forgotten  by  the  Hebrews  of 
to-day,,  so  that  I  had  thought  ao  little  about  it  that  I  doubt 
whether  I  ever  knew  ita  name.  But  how  came  I,  then,  to  this 
perception  of  it?  I  can  aas^wct  nothing  save  this,  that  on  en- 
tering that  church  1  was  in  darkness  altogether,  and  on  com- 
ing out  of  it  I  saw  the  fnllnegs  of  the  tight.  I  can  explain  the 
change  no  better  than  by  the  Bimile  of  a  profound  ^leep  or  the 
analogy  of  one  l>orn  blind  who  should  suddenly  open  liis  eyea 
to  the  day.  He  sees,  but  cannot  define  the  light  which  bather 
him  and  by  means  of  which  be  eees  the  objects  which  excite  hia 
wonder^  If  we  cannot  e^cplain  physical  light,  how  ean  we  ex- 
plain the  light  which  is  the  truth  itself  ?  And  I  think  I  remain 
within  the  limits  of  veracity  when  I  say  that  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  letter  of  religious  doctrine,  I  now  intuitively 
perceived  its  sense  and  Bpirit.  Better  than  if  I  saw  them,  I 
ftlt  those  hidden  things ;  I  felt  them  by  the  inexplicable  effects 
they  produced  in  me.  It  all  happened  ia  my  interior  mind ; 
and  tlioae  impressions,  more  rapid  than  thought,  shook  my  soul, 
revolved  and  turned  it,  as  it  were,  in  another  direction,  towards 
other  aims,  by  other  paths.  I  express  myself  badly.  But  do 
you  wish,  Lord,  that  I  should  inclose  In  poor  and  barren  words 
sentiments  which  the  heart  alone  can  understand  ?  " 

I  might  multiply  eases  almost  indefinitely,  but  these 
■will  suffice  to  show  you  how  real,  definite,  and  memo- 
table  an  event  a  sudden  conversion  may  be  to  him  who 
has  the  experience.  Throughout  the  height  of  it  he  un- 
doubtedly seems  to  himself  a  passive  spectator  or  under* 
goer  of  an  astounding  ppocess  performed  upon  him  from 
above.  There  la  too  much  eyideDce  of  tliis  for  any  doubt 
of  it  to  be  possible.  Theology,  combining  this  fact  with 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  grace,  has  concluded  that 
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the  spirit  of  God  is  with  us  at  these  dramatic  momentB 
in  a  peculiarly  miraculous  way^  unlike  what  happeus  at 
any  other  juncture  of  our  lives.  At  that  moment,  it  be- 
lieves, an  absolutely  uew  nature  is  breathed  into  us,  and 
■we  become  partakers  of  the  very  substance  of  the  Deity. 
That  tbe  conversion  should  be  instantaneous  aeems 
called  for  on  this  view,  and  the  Mora\Tan  Protestants  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  first  to  see  this  logical  consequence^ 
The  Methodists  eooD  followed  suit,  practically  if  not  dog^ 
matically,  and  a  short  time  ere  his  death,  John  Wesley 
wrote  :  — 

"  In  Londoii  alone  I  found  652  members  of  our  Society  who 
were  exceeding  clear  in  tLeir  experience,  and  whoas  testimony 
I  could  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  And  every  one  o£  tbeae  (with^ 
Ofltasmgle  exceptioQ)  bas  declared  that  hia  deliveraaue  from 
Bin  was  install  tan  eous  ;  tbat  the  change  w^  wrought  id  a  mo- 
ment. Had  half  of  these^  or  one  third,  or  one  in  twenty,  dft. 
dared  it  was  t/radiiatty  wrought  Id  them^  I  should  have  believed 
this,  with  regard  to  (hem,  and  thought  that  some  were  gradually 
sanctified  and  some  instantaneously.  But  as  I  have  not  found, 
in  90  long  a  space  of  time,  a  single  person  speaking  thus.  I  can- 
oot  hut  believe  that  aanctification  is  commonly,  if  not  always, 
an  inatantaneoua  work."     Tyerman's  Life  of  Wealey,  i.  463. 

All  this  while  the  more  usual  sects  of  Protestantism 
have  set  no  such  store  by  instantaneous  conversion.  For 
them  as  for  the  Catholic  Churcb,  Christ's  blood,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  individual's  ordinary  relig-ious  duties 
are  practically  supposed  to  sufGce  to  his  salvation,  even 
thong-h  no  acute  crisia  of  self-despair  and  surrender  fol- 
lowed by  relief  should  be  eiperienced.  For  Methodism, 
on  tbe  contrary,  unless  there  have  been  a  crisis  of  this 
sort,  aalvation  is  only  offered,  not  effectively  received,  and 
Christ's  sacrifice  in  so  far  forth  is  incomplete.  Methodism 
surely  here  follows,  if  not  the  healthier-minded,  yet  on 
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the  whole  the  profounder  spiritual  instmct.  The  indi- 
vidual models  which  it  has  set  up  as  typical  and  worthy  of 
imitatiou  are  not  onlj  the  more  interestdiig  dramatically, 
but  psychologically  they  have  been  the  more  complete. 

In  the  fully  evolved  Revivalism  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  we  have,  so  to  speak,  the  codified  and  stereo- 
typed procedure  to  wliich  this  way  o£  thinking  has  led. 
In  spite  of  the  unquestionable  fact  that  saints  of  the 
once-born  type  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  gradual  growth 
in  holiness  without  a  cataclysm ;  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
leakage  (as  one  may  say)  of  much  mere  natural  goodness 
into  the  scheme  of  salvation ;  revivalism  has  always  as- 
sumed that  only  its  own  type  of  religious  experience  can 
be  perfect ;  you  must  first  be  nailed  on  the  cross  of 
natural  despair  and  agony,  and  then  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  be  miraculously  released. 

It  is  natural  that  tho?e  who  personally  have  traversed 
such  an  experience  should  carry  away  a  feeling  of  its 
being  a  miracle  rather  than  a  natural  process.  Voices 
are  often  heard,  lights  seen,  or  visions  witnessed  ;  autO' 
matic  motor  phenomena  occur  ;  and  it  always  seems,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  personal  will,  as  if  an  extraneous 
higher  power  had  flooded  in  and  taken  possession.  More- 
over the  sense  of  renovation,  safety,  cleanness,  rightness, 
can  be  so  marvelous  and  jubilant  as  well  to  warrant 
one's  belief  in  a  radically  new  substantial  nature. 

*'  Conversion,"  writes  the  New  England  PuritaD,  Joseph  Al- 
leine,  "  la  not  the  putting  m  s  patch  of  holiness ;  but  with  tite 
true  convert  boUaesa  ia  woven  into  all  his  powers,  priocipka, 
and  practice.  The  sincere  ChnBtiau  is  quite  a  new  fabric,  *rom 
the  foundation  to  th*  top-stone.  He  ia  a  new  man,  a  new 
creature." 

And  Jonathan  Edwards  says  in  the  same  strain :  "Those 
gracious  ioSuences  which  are  the  efCecta  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
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are  altogether  aupernatural  —  are  quite  differeot  From  anything 
that  uaregenerate  men  experience.  They  are  what  no  iinprove- 
utetit,  or  coupo&itioD  of  uatural  qualiiicatioos  or  prmctplea  will 
ever  praduce  ;  because  they  not  only  differ  from  what  is  natu- 
ral, and  from  everything  that  natural  men  experience  in  degree 
and  circumstances,  but  also  in  kind^  aod  are  of  a  nature  far 
more  excellent.  From  hence  it  follows  that  in  gracious  affeo 
tiona  there  are  [also]  new  perceptions  and  aeiisations  entirely 
different  m  their  nature  and  kind  from  anythltig  experlenoed 
by  the  [same]  saints  before  they  were  sanctified,  .  .  .  The  con- 
ceptions which  the  saints  have  of  the  loveliness  of  God,  and 
that  kind  of  delight  which  they  experience  in  St,  are  quite  pe^ 
culiar.  and  entirely  different  from  anything  which  a  natural 
man  can  posseas,  or  of  which  he  can  form  any  proper  notion." 

And  tbafc  such  a  glorious  traDsformatiou  as  this  ought 
of  necessity  to  be  preceded  bj  despair  is  shown  by  Ed- 
wards ID  another  pa&sage. 

"  Surely  it  cannot  be  unreaaonahle,"  he  says,  "  that  before 
God  delivers  ua  from  a  state  of  sin  and  liability  to  everlast- 
ing woe,  he  should  give  as  some  considerable  sense  of  the  evil 
from  which  he  delivers  ua,  in  order  that  we  may  know  and  feel 
the  importance  of  salvation,  and  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  what  God  is  pleased  to  do  for  ua.  As  those  who  are 
saved  are  successively  in  two  extremely  different  states  —  first 
in  a  state  of  condemnation  and  then  in  a  state  of  justification 
and  blessedness  —  and  as  God,  in  the  salvation  of  men,  deals 
with  them  as  rational  and  intelligent  creatures,  it  appears 
agreeable  to  this  wisdom,  that  those  who  are  saved  should  be 
made  sensible  of  their  Being,  in  those  two  different  states.  In 
the  first  place,  that  they  should  be  made  sensible  of  their  stnte 
of  condemnation  ;  and  afterwards,  of  their  state  of  deliverance 
and  happiness." 

Such  quotations  express  suf&ciently  well  for  our  pur- 
pose the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  these  changes.  Whatr 
ever  part  suggestion  and  imitation  may  have  played  in 
producing  them  in  men  and  vromeo  in  excited  assemblies, 
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thej  have  at  any  rate  been  in  coqntless  individual  in- 
stances an  original  and  unborrowed  experience.  Were 
we  writing  the  story  of  the  mind  from  the  purely  natural- 
history  point  of  view,  with  no  religious  interest  whatever, 
we  should  still  have  to  write  down  man's  liability  to  aud^ 
den  and  complete  conversion  as  one  of  his  most  curious 
peculiarities. 


What,  now,  must  we  ourselves  think  of  this  question? 
Is  an  instantaneous  conversion  a  miracle  in  which  God  is 
present  as  be  is  present  in  no  change  of  heart  less  strik- 
ingly abrupt  ?  Are  there  two  classes  of  human  beings, 
even  among  the  apparently  regeneratCj  of  which  the  one 
cbiss  really  partakes  of  Christ's  nature  while  the  other 
merely  seems  to  do  ao  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  may  the 
whole  phenomenon  of  regeneration,  even  in  these  star- 
tling instantaneous  examples,  possibly  be  a  strictly  natural 
process,  divine  in  its  fruitSj  of  coin-se,  but  in  one  case 
more  and  in  another  less  so,  and  neither  m^ore  nor  less  di- 
vine in  its  mere  causation  and  mechanism  than  any  other 
process,  high  or  low,  of  man's  interior  life? 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  this  question,  I  must  ask 
you  to  listen  to  some  more  psychological  remarks.  At 
our  last  lecture,  I  explained  the  shifting  of  men's  centres 
of  personal  energy  within  them  and  the  lighting  up  of 
new  crises  of  emotion.  I  explained  the  phenomena  as 
partly  due  to  explicitly  conscious  processes  of  thought 
and  will,  but  as  due  lately  also  to  the  subconscious  incu- 
bation and  maturing  of  motives  deposited  by  the  experi- 
ences of  hfe-  When  ripe,  the  results  hatch  out,  or  burst 
into  flower.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  subeonscioua 
region,  in  which  auch  processes  of  flowering  may  occur, 
in  a  somewhat  less  vague  way.  I  only  regret  that  my 
limits  of  time  here  force  me  to  be  so  short. 
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The  expression  '  field  of  consciousness  '  ha&  but  re- 
cently come  into  TOgue  in  the  psychology  books.  Until 
quite  lately  the  unit  of  mental  Life  which  figured  most 
was  the  single  '  idea,'  supposed  to  be  a  definitely  out- 
lined thing.  But  at  present  psychologiats  ate  tending. 
first^^  to  admit  that  the  actual  unit  is  more  probably  the 
total  mental  state,  the  entire  wave  of  consciousness  or 
field  of  objects  present  to  the  thought  at  any  time;  and, 
s&cond,  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  outlino  this  wave, 
this  field,  with  any  definiteoesB. 

As  our  mental  fields  succeed  one  another,  each  has  its 
centre  of  interest,  around  which  the  objects  of  which  we 
are  less  and  less  attentively  conscious  fade  to  a  margin  so 
f^t  that  its  limits  are  unassigaable.  Some  fields  are 
narrow  fields  and  some  are  wide  fields.  Usually  when 
we  have  a  wide  field  we  rejoice,  for  we  then  see  masses 
of  truth  together,  and  often  get  glimpses  of  relations 
which  we  divine  rather  than  see,  for  they  shoot  beyond 
the  field  into  still  remoter  regions  of  objectivity,  regions 
which  we  seem  rather  to  be  about  to  perceive  than  to  per- 
ceive actually.  At  other  timeSj  of  drowsiness,  illness,  or 
fatigue,  our  fields  may  narrow  almost  to  a  point,  and  we 
find  ourselves  correspondingly  oppressed  and  contracted. 

Different  individuals  present  constitutional  differences 
in  this  matter  of  width  of  field.  Your  great  organizing 
geniuses  are  men  with  habitually  vast  fields  of  mental 
vision,  in  which  a  whole  programme  of  future  operations 
will  appear  dotted  out  at  once,  the  rays  shooting  far 
ahead  into  definite  directions  of  advance.  In  common 
people  there  is  never  this  magnificent  inclusive  view  of  a 
topic.  They  stiunble  along,  feeling  their  way,  as  it  were, 
from  point  to  point,  and  often  stop  entirely.  In  certain 
diseased  conditions  consciousness  is  a  mere  spark,  without 
memory  of  the  paat  or  thought  of  the  future,  and  with  the 
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present  narrowed  down  to  some  one  simple  emotioD  or 
sen^tion  of  the  body. 

The  important  fact  which  thia  'field'  formula  com- 
memorates is  the  indetermiDatiou  of  the  margin.  Inat- 
tentively realized  as  ia  the  matter  which  the  margin  con- 
tains, it  is  nevertheless  there,  and  helps  both  to  guide  our 
behavior  and  to  determine  the  next  movement  of  our  at- 
tention. It  lies  around  us  Like  a  "  magnetic  field/  inBide 
of  which  our  centre  of  energy  turns  like  a  compasB-needle, 
as  the  present  phase  of  consciousDess  alters  into  its  sue* 
cessor.  Our  whole  past  store  of  memories  fioats  beyond 
this  margin,  ready  at  a  touch  to  come  in  ;  and  the  entire 
mass  of  residual  powers,  impulses,  and  knowledges  that 
conatitute  our  empirical  self  stretches  continuously  be- 
yond it.  So  vaguely  drawn  are  the  outlines  between 
what  is  actual  and  what  is  only  potential  at  any  moment 
of  our  conscious  life,  that  it  is  always  hard  to  say  of 
certain  mental  elements  whether  we  aie  conscious  of 
them  or  not. 

The  ordinary  psychology,  admitting  ftdly  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  marginal  outline^  has  nevertheless  taken 
for  granted,  first,  that  all  the  consciousness  the  person 
ROW  has,  be  the  same  focal  or  marginal,  inattentive  or  atr 
tentive,  is  there  in  the  '  field  '  of  the  moment,  all  dim  and 
impossible  to  assign  as  the  latter's  outline  may  he  ;  and, 
second,  that  what  is  absolutely  extra-marginal  is  abso- 
lutely non-existent,  and  cannot  be  a  fact  of  consciousness 
at  all. 

And  having  reached  this  point,  I  must  now  ask  you 
to  recall  what  I  said  in  my  last  lecture  about  the  subcon- 
scious life.  I  said,  as  you  may  recollect,  that  those  who 
first  laid  stress  upon  these  phenomena  could  not  know 
the  facts  as  we  now  know  them.  My  first  du^  now  is  to 
tell  you  what  I  meant  by  such  a  statement. 
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I  cannot  but  thiak  that  the  most  important  atep  fo> 
ward  that  has  occurred  in  psycholog-j  since  I  bare  beea 
a  student  of  that  Bcience  ia  the  discovery,  first  made  ia 
18S6,  that,  in  ceTtain  subjects  at  least,  there  is  not  only 
the  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  field,  with  its  usual 
centre  and  margin,  but  an  ad(Ution  thereto  m  the  shape 
of  a  set  of  memories,  thoughts,  and  feeling  which  are 
extra-marginal  and  outside  of  the  primary  consciousness 
altogether,  but  yet  must  be  classed  as  conscious  facts  of 
some  sort,  able  to  reveal  their  presence  by  immistakable 
signs.  I  call  this  the  most  important  step  forward  because, 
unlike  the  other  advances  which  psychology  has  made,  this 
discovery  has  revealed  to  us  an  entirely  unsuspected  pe- 
culiarity in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  No  other 
step  forward  which  psychology  has  made  can  proffer  any 
such  claim  as  this. 

In  particular  this  discovery  of  a  consciousness  existing 
beyond  the  field,  or  suhliminally  as  Mr.  Myers  terms  it, 
costs  fight  on  many  phenomena  of  religious  biography. 
That  is  why  I  have  to  advert  to  it  now,  although  it  is 
uatutally  bnpo^ible  for  me  in  this  place  to  give  you  any 
account  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  admission  of  such 
a  consciousness  la  based.  You  will  find  it  set  forth  in 
many  recent  boots,  BinGt*s  Alterations  of  Personafity ' 
being  perhaps  as  good  a  one  39  any  to  recommend. 

The  human  material  on  which  the  demonstration  haa 
been  made  has  so  far  been  rather  limited  and,  in  part  at 
least,  eccentric,  consisting  of  unusually  suggestible  hyp- 
notic subjects,  and  of  hysteric  patients.  Yet  the  elemen- 
tary mechanisms  of  our  life  are  presumably  so  uniform 
that  ^hat  is  shown  to  be  true  in  a  marked  degree  of  some 
persona  ia  probably  true  in  some  degree  of  all,  and  may 
in  a  few  be  true  in  an  eitraordinarily  high  degree. 

1  Fublislied  m  the  Intern&tion&l  Soientific  Series. 
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The  most  important  consequence  of  ha-ving  a  strongly 
developed  ultra-marginal  life  of  this  sort  is  that  one's 
ortlinary  fields  of  consciousness  are  liable  to  incursions 
from  it  of  which  the  subject  does  not  guess  the  source, 
and  which,  therefore,  take  for  him  the  foTm  of  unaccount- 
al>le  impulses  to  act,  or  inhibitions  of  action,  of  Gbseasire 
ideas,  or  even  of  hallucinations  of  sight  or  bearing.  The 
impulses  may  take  the  direction  of  automatic  speech  or 
writing,  the  meaning  of  which  the  subject  himself  may 
not  understand  even  wbile  he  utters  it ;  and  generalizing 
this  phenomenon,  Mr.  Myers  has  given  the  name  of  aw- 
tomatlsiiit  sensory  or  motor,  emotional  or  intellectual,  to 
this  vhole  sphere  of  effects,  due  to  '  uprushes '  into  the 
ordinary  conscioasDcsS'  of  energies  originating  in  the  sub- 
liminal parts  of  the  mind. 

The  simplest  instance  of  an  automatism  ts  the  phenom- 
enon of  post-hypnotic  suggestion,  so-called.  You  give  to 
a  hypnotized  subject,  adequately  susceptible,  an  order  to 
perform  some  designated  act  —  usual  or  eccentric,  it 
makes  no  difference  —  after  he  wakes  from  his  hypnotic 
sleep.  Punctually,  when  the  signal  comes  or  the  time 
elapses  upon  which  you  have  told  him  that  the  act  must 
ensue,  he  performs  it ;  —  but  in  so  doing  he  has  n9  recol- 
lection of  your  suggestion,  and  he  always  trumps  up  an 
improvised  pretext  for  his  behavior  ii  the  act  be  of  an 
eccentric  kind.  It  may  even  be  su^eated  to  a  subject  to 
have  a  vision  or  to  hear  a  voice  at  a  certain  interval  after 
waking,  and  when  the  time  comes  the  vision  is  seen  or 
the  voice  heard,  with  no  lukling  on  the  subject's  part 
t)[  its  source.  In  the  wonderful  explorations  by  Binet, 
Janet,  Breuer,  Freud,  Mason,  Prince,  and  others,  of  the 
subliminal  consciousness  of  patients  with  hysteria,  we 
have  revealed  to  ns  whole  systems  of  underground  Ufe, 
in  the  shape  of  memories  of  a  painful  sort  which  lead  a 
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parasitic  existence,  turied  outside  of  the  primary  fields  of 
coDsciousoess,  and  making  irruptions  thereinto  with  hallu- 
cinations, paius^  convulsions,  paralyses  of  feeling  and  of 
motion,  and  the  whole  procession  of  symptoms  of  hysteric 
disease  of  body  and  of  mind.  Alter  or  abolish  by  sug* 
gestion  these  Buhconscious  memories,  and  the  patient  im- 
mediately gets  well.  His  symptomB  wete  automatisms,  In 
Mr.  Myers's  sense  of  the  word.  These  clinical  records 
sound  like  faii-y-tales  when  one  first  reads  them,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  their  accuracy  ;  and,  the  path  having 
been  once  opened  by  these  hrst  observers;  similar  obser- 
vations have  been  made  elsewhere.  They  throw,  as  I 
said^  a  wholly  new  hght  upon  oui  natural  constitution. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  they  make  a  farther  step  inev* 
itable.  Interpreting  the  unknown  after  the  analogy  of 
the  known,  it  seems  to  me  that  hereafter,  wherever  we 
meet  with  a  phenomeDon  of  automatism,  be  it  motor 
impulsesy  or  obseasive  idea,  or  unaccountable  caprice,  or 
delusion,  or  hallucination,  we  are  bound  first  of  all  to 
make  searvh  whether  it  be  not  an  explosion,  into  the 
fields  oi  ordinary  consciousness,  of  ideas  elaborated  outside 
of  those  fields  in  sublimiual  regions  of  the  mind.  We 
shoidd  look,  therefore,  for  its  source  in  the  Subject's  sub- 
conscious life.  In  the  hypnotie  cases,  we  ourselves  create 
the  source  by  our  suggestion,  so  we  know  it  directly.  In 
the  hysteric  cases,  the  lost  memories  which  are  the  source 
have  to  be  extracted  from  the  patient's  Subliminal  by  a 
number  o£  iogenions  methods,  for  an  account  of  which 
you  must  consult  the  books.  In  other  pathological  cases, 
insane  delusions,  for  example,  or  psychopathic  obsessions, 
the  source  is  yet  to  seek,  but  by  analogy  it  also  should 
be  in  subliminal  regions  which  improvements  in  our 
methods  may  yet  conceivably  put  on  tap.  There  lies  the 
mechanism  logically  to  be  assumed,  —  but  the  assumption 
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involves  a  vast  program  of  work  to  he  done  in  the  way 
of  verificatioQ,  in  which  the  religioua  experieacea  of  man 
must  plaj  their  part.' 

And  thus  I  return  to  our  own  specific  suhject  of  in- 
stantaneoiis  conversions.  You  remember  the  cases  o£ 
Alliue,  Bradlej,  Brainerd,  and  the  graduate  of  Oxford 
converted  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Similar  occurrences 
abouod,  some  with  and  some  without  luminous  visions, 
all  with  a  sense  of  astonished  happiness*  and  of  being 
wrought  on  by  a  higher  control.  If,  abstracttDg  alto- 
gether from  the  question  of  their  value  for  the  future 
spiritual  life  of  the  individual,  we  take  them  on  their  psy- 

'  The  leader  will  here  please'  ootiue  that  in  my  excluaive  leliaace  in  iLa 
lut  Wtiire  OD  tliQ  subuaagcious  '  incubatioQ '  of  motives  deposited  hy  a 
gpowing  'CT]>«Tienee,  I  followed  the  method  of  employiog  accepted  prioei- 
pl«s  of  cxplanatioQ  as  far  aa  one  cad.  Tbe  siiblitumHl  reginn,  nliatcver  elm 
it  may  be,  is  aC  anj  rale  a  place  aovr  admitted  by  pKycliolugists  to  exist  foe 
t]i$  acciimulntiall  of  Ve^tigea  of  an naible  experience  (wliethec  inattentively 
or  attentively  registered),  and  (or  their  elaborBtioii  according  to  ordinary 
payeLologiual  or  lugical  laws  into'  results  thut  ond  by  attntning  bucL  a  '*  ten- 
sion' tbat  they  may  at  timea  enter  cousci'OuaiiGss  with  something  like  a  burst. 
It  thus  is  'scieuti£c'  to  i,nterpret  all  otherwise  unaccuitatable  invasive  altera- 
tioni  of  consciousneBB  as  results  of  the  teasioa  of  subliminal  memories  reach- 
ing the  buratiag-poiat.  But  candor  obliges  me  to  coafess  tbat  there  are 
occaaioaal  buTBtSi  into  eaasciousneM  of  cesulta  uf  whiuh  it  is  not  easy  to 
demODStrate  any  prolonged  subcoiueLAua  ieioabatiou.  Soma  of  the  cades  I 
used  to  iliufltrato  tlie  Bonae  of  presence  of  tbe  unseen  in  Lecture  III  were  of 
this  order  (compare pages  69,61,62,07)  ;  and  we  ehallsee  otliereEp&rienoes 
o{  tbe  kiud  when  no  aome  to  tbe  eubject  of  mysticiBin.  Tbe  case  of  Mr. 
Bradley,  that  of  M.  Ratisbotme.  possibly  that  of  Calonel  Gardiner,  possibly 
that  of  Sniat  Panl,  night  &ot  be  So  easily  explained  in  this  siiople  way. 
Tbe  reanlt,  then,  wonld  have  to  bo  ascribed  either  to  a  merely  physiological 
□erve  storm,  a  '  dUcbargiag  lesion'  like  that  of  epilepsy;  or,  in  case  it 
wee*  useful  ^bd  ratidisftl,  u^  Jn  the  two  hitter  cases  Bamed,  te  eotnO  atitn 
mystical  or  theological  bypothesis.  I  make  this  remark  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  realize  tbat  tbe  iubje^et  ia  really  eompies.  But  I  shall  keep 
myself  as  far  as  possible  ot  prpsent  to  tbe  more  '  scientLfio  '  view;  aod  only 
as  tbe  plot  thicliena  in  subsequeat  leetures  shsJl  I  eonsider  the  qucstioo  of 
its  absolute  sitflieiG'aoy  as  an  explanation  of  all  the  facts.  Tbat  BuhcoDscioua 
ioqnbatioi)  explaina  a  great  number  of  tbem,  then  caa  be  ii«  dvubt 
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ckolopcal  side  exclusively,  so  many  peculiarities  la  tbem 
remind  us  of  what  we  find  outside  of  conversion  that  we 
are  tempted  to  class  them  along  with  other  automatisms, 
and  to  suspect  that  what  makes  the  difference  between  a 
sudden  and  a  gradual  convert  is  not  necessarily  the  pre- 
sence o£  divine  miracle  in  tb«  case  of  one  and  of  some- 
thing legs  divine  in  that  of  the  other,  but  rather  a  simple 
psychological  peculiarity,  the  fact,  namely,  that  in  the  re- 
cipient of  the  more  instantaneuuB  grace  we  have  one  of 
those  Subjects  who  are  in  possession  of  a  large  region  in 
wbicli  meutal  work  can  go  on  subliminally,  and  from 
which  invasive  experiences,  abruptly  upsetting  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  primary  consciousness^  may  come. 

I  do  not  see  why  Methodists  need  object  to  such  a 
view.  Pray  go  back  and  recollect  one  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  sought  to  lead  you  in  my  very  first  lecture. 
You  may  remember  how  I  there  argued  against  the  no- 
tion that  the  worth  of  a  thing  can  he  decided  by  Jts 
origin.  Our  spiritual  judgment,  I  said,  our  opinion  of 
the  significance  and  value  of  a  human  event  or  condition, 
must  be  decided  on  empirical  grounds  exclusively.  If 
the  fruits  for  life  of  the  state  of  conversion  are  good, 
we  ought  to  ideahze  and  venerate  it,  even  though  it  be 
a  piece  of  natural  psychology  ;  if  not,  we  ought  to  make 
sliort  work  with  it,  no  matter  what  supernatural  being 
may  have  infused  it. 

Well,  how  Is  it  with  these  fruits?  If  we  except  the 
class  of  preeminent  saints  of  whom  the  names  illumine 
history,  and  consider  only  the  usual  run  of  *  saints,*  the 
sbopkeeping  church-members  and  ordinary  youthful  or 
middlfr-aged  recipients  of  instantaneous  conversion, 
whether  at  revivals  or  in  the  spontaneous  course  of  meth- 
odistic  growth,  you  will  probably  agree  that  no  splendor 
worthy  of  a  wholly  supernatural  creature  fulgurates  from 
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them,  Or  aetfi  them  apart  from  the  mortals  who  have  never 
erperienceil  that  favor.  Were  it  true  that  a  auddenly 
converted  man  as  such  is,  as  Edwards  says/  of  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  from  a  natural  man,  partaking  as  he 
does  directly  of  Christ's  substance,  there  eurely  ought  to 
be  some  esquisite  class-mark,  some  distinctive  i-adlance 
attaching  even  to  the  lowliest  specimen  of  this  geims,  to 
which  no  one  of  us  could  remain  iuaensible,  and  which, 
BO  far  as  it  went,  would  prove  him  more  excellent  than 
ever  the  most  highly  gifted  amoag  mere  natural  men. 
But  notoriously  there  ia  no  Buch  radiance.  Converted 
men  as  a  class  are  indistinguishable  from  natural  men ; 
some  natural  men  even  excel  some  converted  men  iu 
their  fruits ;  and  no  one  ignorant  of  doctrinal  theology 
could  guess  by  mere  every-day  inspection  of  the  '  acci- 
dents '  uf  the  two  groups  o£  persons  before  him,  that 
their  substance  difEered  as  much  as  divine  differs  from 
human  substance. 

The  believers  in  the  non-natural  character  of  sudden 
conversion  have  had  practically  to  admit  that  there  Is  no 
uomistakable  class-mark  distinctive  of  all  true  converta. 
The  super-normal  incidents,  such  as  voices  and  risions 
and  overpowering  impressions  of  the  meaning  of  sud- 
denly presented  scripture  texts,  the  melting  emotions  and 
tumultuouB  afieetions  connected  with  the  crisis  of  change, 
may  all  come  by  way  of  nature,  or  worse  still,  be  counter- 
feited by  Satan.  The  real  witness  of  the  spirit  to  the 
second  birth  is  to  be  foimd  only  in  the  disposition  of 
the  genuine  child  of  God,  the  permanently  patient  heart, 
the  love  of  self  eradicated.     And  this,  it  has  to  be  ad- 

>  Edwards  BSfS  elsewbere  :  "  I  am  bold  to  oay  tbnt  the  work  of  God  in 
the  conversion  of  one  aodI,  oaa&idered  together  with  the  soarce.  fauDdntion. 
aud  ptirchoBQ  gf  it,  tipd  oltQ  tl>e  L^uefit,  ead^  and  ^t^rntd  i^&ue  of  it,  is  ft 
more  gtorioiu  work  of  God  than  tlie  oreotiau  of  tb«  whole  material  ntii- 
verse." 
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mitted,  is  also  found  in  those  who  pass  no  crisis,  and  may 
even  be  found  outside  of  Christianity  altogether. 

Throughout  Jonathan  Edwards's  admirably  rich  and 
delicate  description  of  the  supernaturally  infused  condi- 
tion, in  hia  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,  there  is  not 
one  decisive  trait,  not  one  mark,  that  unnustakahly  parts 
it  o£E  from  what  may  possibly  be  only  ati  exceptionally 
high  degree  of  outural  goodness.  In  fact,  one  could 
hardly  read  a  clearer  argument  than  this  book  unwit- 
tingly offers  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that  no  chasm  exista 
between  the  orders  of  human  excellence,  but  that  here  as 
elsewhere,  nature  shows  continuous  differences,  and  gen- 
emtion  and  regeneration  are  matter?  of  degree. 

All  which  denial  of  two  objectave  classes  of  humaa 
beings  separated  by  a  chasm  must  not  leave  us  blind  to 
the  extraordinary  momentousness  of  the  fact  of  his  con- 
version to  the  individual  himself  who  gets  converted. 
There  are  higher  and  lower  limits  of  possibility  set  to 
each  perHonal  hfe.  If  a  flood  but  goes  above  one's  head, 
its  absolute  elevation  becomes  a  matter  of  small  impor- 
tance; and  when  we  touch  our  own  upper  hmit  and  live 
in  our  own  highest  centre  of  energy,  we  may  call  oup* 
selves  saved,  no  matter  how  much  higher  some  one  else's 
ceutre  may  be.  A  small  man'^s  salvation  will  always  be 
a  great  salvation  and  the  greatest  of  all  fects  for  him, 
and  we  should  remember  this  when  the  fruits  of  our  ordi- 
nary evangelicism  look  discouraging.  Who  knows  how 
much  less  ideal  still  the  lives  of  these  spiritual  grubs  and 
earthworms,  these  Crumps  and  Stigginses,  might  have 
been,  if  such  poor  grace  as  they  have  received  had  never 
touched  them  at  all  ? ' 

'  Emersoti  mites :  "  Wben  ira  wq  a  soul  wEiose  htfti  tr*  t^gtil,  gn/mM, 
uid  ptcaaant  a«  roieB,  wo  must  lh,&nl[  <JSod  tUat  Biich  tbings  can  bo  and  are. 
ftod  not  turn  aourly  oo  the  on^l  and  say  :  Crump  is  k  better  maQ,  witb  hia 
fnuitit>g  roeistuicfl  to  all  hia  nxtivo  derils."    True  eiwnglt.    Yet  Cramp 
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If  we  roagWy  arraage  human  beings  in  classes,  each 
class  standing  for  a  grade  of  spiritual  excellence^  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  find  natural  men  and  converts  both  sud- 
den and  gradual  in  all  the  classes.  The  forms  which 
regenerative  change  effects  have,  then^  no  general  spirit- 
ual significance,  hut  only  a  psychological  significance. 
We  liave  seen  bow  Starbuck's  laborious  Btatistical  studies 
tend  to  assimilate  conversion  to  ordinary  spiritual  growth. 
Another  American  psychologiatj  Prof*  George  A.  Coe,'  has 
analyzed  the  cases  of  seventy-seven  converts  or  ei-can- 
didates  for  conversion,  known  to  bim,  and  the  results 
strikingly  confirm  the  view  that  sudden  conversion  is 
connected  with  the  possession  of  &a  active  Bubliminal  self. 
Examining  his  subjects  with  reference  to  their  hypnotic 
sensibility  and  to  such  automatisms  as  hypnagogic  balln- 
cinations,  odd  impulses,  religious  dreams  about  the  time 
of  their  conversion,  etc.,  he  found  these  relatively  much 
more  frequent  in  the  group  of  converts  whose  transforma- 
tioD  had  been  '  striking,"  '  striking  '  transformation  being^^ 
defined  as  a  change  which,  though  not  necessarily  ia^^ 
stantaneous,  seems  to  the  suhjet-t  of  it  to  be  distiuctly 
different  from  a  process  of  growth,  however  rapid."  ^« 
Candidates  for  conversion  at  revivals  are,  as  you  kuow,!^ 
often  disappointed :  they  experience  nothing  striking.  I 
Professor  Coe  had  a  number  of  persons  of  this  class  among' 
his  seventy-seven  subjects,  and  they  almost  all,  when  tested 
by  bypDotiBDi:,  proved  to  belong  to  a  subclass  which  be 


may  reeJlj  be  th«  better  Cramp,  for  hit  ianet  discorfi  and  swond  lirtb; 
and  your  Dnce-born  '  re-g^ '  character,  tliojgh  indeed  aliraya  better  than 
poor  Crnnip,  may  fall  far  abort  of  wbat  he  individually  migtat  be  had  ha 
onlj  igmfi  Crump-like  caphcit;  for  eompufictifn  ever  hia  own  peculiar 
diaboUsms,  ^rmceful  and  pleasant  and  invariablf  gentlemEuily  aa  tbeas 

>  In  Ut  Ixwk,  The  Spirito^  Life,  Ke-w  Tork,  1900. 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
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calls  'spontaneous/  tliat  is,  fertile  in  self-suggestion a^  as 
distinguished  from  a  '  passive  '  subclass,  to  which  most  of 
the  subjects  of  stTiking  transformation  belonged.  His 
inference  is  that  self-suggestion  of  impossibility  had  pre- 
vented the  iofluence  upon  these  persons  of  an  environ- 
ment which,  OQ  the  more  'passive  '  subjects,  bad  easily 
brought  forth  the  efEects  they  looked  for.  Sharp  distinc- 
tiona  are  difficult  in  these  regions,  and  ProfesBor  Coe's 
niunbers  are  small.  But  bis  methods  were  careful,  and 
the  results  tally  with  what  one  might  expect ;  and  they 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  justify  bis  practical  conclusion, 
which  is  that  if  you  should  expose  to  a  converting  influ- 
ence a  subject  in  whom  tbiee  factors  unite:  first,  pro- 
nounced emotional  sensibility  ;  second,  tendency  to  auto- 
matisms ;  and  thixd,  suggestibility  of  the  passive  type  ; 
you  might  then  sjifely  predict  the  result :  there  would  be 
a  sudden  conversion,  a  transformation  of  the  striking  kind. 

Does  this  temperamental  origin  diminish  the  sigTiifi- 
cauce  of  the  sudden  conversion  when  it  has  occurred? 
Not  in  the  least,  as  Professor  Coe  well  says ;  for  "  the 
ultimate  test  of  religious  values  is  nothing  psychologi- 
cal, nothing  definable  in  terms  of  how  it  happeng,  but 
BOinetKing  ethical,  de&iable  only  it)  terms  of  ivhat  is 
attained." ' 

As  we  proceed  farther  in  our  inquiry  we  shall  see  that 
what  is  attained  is  often  an  altogether  new  level  of  spir^ 
ituat  vitality,  a  relatively  heroic  level,  in  which  impos- 
sible things  have  become  possible,  and  new  energies  and 
endurances  are  shovn.  The  personality  is  changed, 
the  man  is  born  anew,  whether  or  not  his  psychological 
idiosyncrasies  are  what  give  the  particular  shape  to  his 
nLetamorphosis.  'SanctiBcatiou '  is  the  technical  name 
of  this  result ;  and  erelong  examples  of  it  shall  be  brought 

1  Op.  Hit.,  p.  144. 
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before  you.    In  this  lecture  I  have  still  only  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  tlie  asBurance  and  peiice  which  £11  the  hour  o£ 

"""""■  .  i 

One  word  more,  though,  before  proceeding  to  that 
pointj  lest  the  final  purpose  of  my  explanation  of  sudden* 
tiess  bj  subliminai  activity  he  misunderstood.  I  do  in«j 
deed  believe  that  if  the  Subject  have  no  liability  to  such] 
Bubcunscioua  activity,  or  if  his  conscious  fields  have  aj 
hard  rind  of  a  margin  that  resists  iucursions  from  be* 
yond  it,  his  conversion  must  be  gradual  if  it  occur,  and 
must  resemble  any  simple  growth  into  new  habits.  His 
possession  of  a  developed  subliminal  self,  and  of  a  leaky 
or  pervious  margin,  is  thus  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
the  Subject's  becoming  converted  in  the  instantaneous 
way.  But  if  yon,  being  orthodox  Christians,  ask  meaaf 
a  psychologist  whether  the  reference  of  a  phenomenon 
to  a  subliminal  self  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  the 
direct  presence  of  the  Deity  altogether,  I  have  to  say 
frankly  that  as  a  psychologist  I  do  not  see  why  it  neces-H 
sarily  should.  The  lower  manifestations  of  the  Sub- 
liniiual,  indeed,  fall  wlthiji  the  resources  of  the  personal 
subject:  his  ordinary  sense-material,  inattentively  taken 
in  and  subconsciously  remembered  and  combined,  will 
account  for  all  his  usual  automatisms.  But  just  as  our 
primary  wide-awake  consciousness  throws  open  our  senses 
to  Uie  touch  of  things  material,  so  it  is  logically  eon- 
eeivable  that  if  there  be  higher  spiritual  agencies  that  can 
directly  touch  us,  the  psychological  condition  of  their 
doing  so  might  be  our  possession  of  a  subconscious  region 
which  alone  should  yield  access  to  them.  The  hubbub  of 
the  waking  life  might  close  a  door  which  in  the  dreamy  I 
Subliminal  might  remain  ajar  or  open. 

Thus  that  perception  of  external  control  which  is  so 


essential  a  feature  in  conversion  might,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  be  interpreted  as  the  ortiiodoz  interpret  it : 
forces  transcending  the  finite  individual  might  impress 
him,  on  condition  of  hia  being  what  we  may  call  a  sub- 
liminal human  specimen.  But  in  any  case  the  value  of 
these  forces  would  have  to  be  determined  by  their  effects^, 
and  the  mere  fact  of  their  transcendency  would  of  itself 
establish  no  presuaiptiou  ^t  they  were  more  diviue  thaa 
diabohcal. 

I  confess  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  should  rather 
see  the  topic  left  lying  in  your  minds  until  1  come  to 
a  much  later  lecture,  when  I  hope  once  more  to  gather 
these  dropped  threads  together  into  more  definitive  con- 
elusions.  The  notion  of  a  subconscious  self  certainly 
ought  not  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry  to  be  held  to 
exclude  all  notion  of  a  higher  penetration,  if  there  he 
higher  powers  able  to  impress  us,  they  may  get  access  to  us 
only  through  the  subliminal  door.    (See  below,  p.  515  ff.) 


Let  us  turn  now  to  the  feelings  which  immediately  fill 
the  hour  of  the  conversion  experience.  The  first  one  to 
be  noted  is  just  thb  sense  of  higher  control.  It  is  not 
always,  but  it  is  very  ofteu  present.  We  saw  examples  of 
it  in  AUine,  Bradley,  Brainerd,  and  elsewhere.  The  need 
of  such  a  higher  controlling  agency  is  well  expressed  in 
the  short  reference  which  the  eminent  French  Protestant 
Adolphe  Monod  makes  to  the  crisis  of  his  own  con- 
version. It  was  at  Naples  in  his  early  manhood,  in  the 
summer  of  1827. 

"  My  sadneaa,"  he  says,  "  was  without  limit,  and  having  got 
entire  possession  of  me,  it  filled  my  life  from  the  most  indiffer- 
ent external  acta  to  the  most  secret  thoughts,  and  corrupted  at 
their  source  my  feelinge,  my  judgment,  and  my  happiness.  It 
was  tlien  that  I  saw  that  to  expect  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disorder 
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by  my  reason  and  my  will,  which  were  themselvea.  diseased, 
would  be  to  act  like  a  blind  man  who  should  pretencl  to  correct 
one  of  bis  eyes  by  tlie  aid  of  the  other  equally  blind  one.  I  Iiad 
then  no  resource  save  in  eome  tjyfiieiice  _from  without.  I  re- 
membered the  promiae  of  the  Holy  Crbost ;  aj^d  what  the  irositive 
de(;la.ratioiis  of  the  Goapel  had  never  succeeded  in  briiigiag 
home  to  me,  I  learned  at  laat  from  pecessity,  and  believed,  for 
the  Brst  time  in  my  life^  in  this  promise,  in  the  only  seu»e  in 
which  it  answered  the  needs  of  my  eoul,  in  that,  namely,  of  a 
real  external  supernatural  action,  capable  of  giving  me  thouglits, 
and  taking  them  away  from  me,  and  exerted  on  me  by  a  God 
as  truly  master  of  my  heart  as  he  la  of  the  rest  of  nature.  Be- 
QOuQcing  then  sM  merit,  all  strengtb,  abandoning  all  my  per- 
Bonal  resources,  and  acknowledging  no  oth&r  title  to  hta  mercy 
than  my  own  utter  misery,  I  went  home  and  threw  myself  on 
my  knees,  and  prayed  as  I  never  yet  prayed  in  my  life.  From 
thia  day  onwards  a  new  interior  life  began  for  me :  not  that 
my  melancholy  had  disappeared,  but  it  bad  lost  ita  sting. 
Hope  bad  entered  into  my  heart,  and  ooee  entered  on  the  patL, 
the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  I  then  bad  learned  to  give 
myself  np,  little  by  little  did  the  rest."  " 

It  is  needless  to  remind  you  once  more  of  the  admira- 
ble cougruity  of  Protestant  theology  with  the  structure 
of  the  mind  as  shown  in  such  experiences.  In  the  ex- 
treme of  melancholy  the  self  that  conscioiialy  is  can  do 
absolutely  nothing.  It  is  completely  bankrupt  and  with- 
out resource,  and  no  works  it  can  accomplish  wil]  avail. 
Redemption  from  such  subjective  conditions  must  be  a 
free  gift  or  nothing,  and  grace  through  Christ's  accom- 
plished sacrifice  is  such  a  gift. 

"  God,"  says  Luther,  **■  is  the  God  of  the  bumble,  the  miser- 
able, the  oppressed,  and  the  desperate,  and  of  those  tbat  are 
brought  even  to  nothing ;  and  bi&  nature  is  to  give  eight  to  the 

■  I  piece  togetlier  a  qnotiitioa  mftda  by  W.  Monad,  in  fais  book  la  Vie, 
asd  a  letter  piiuted  In  the  work  ;  Adolplie  Monod  :  I.,  SoaTenira  de  sft  Vie, 
1886,  p.  433. 
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blind,  to  comfort  the  broken-hearted,  to  justify  euiners,  to  save 
th^  very  desperate  and  damned.  Now  that  pernicious  and 
pestilent  opinion  of  man's  own  rigbteonenesa,  which  will  not  be 
a  aiimer,  unclean,  miserable,  and  damnable,  but  rigbteou3  and 
holj,  sufferetb  not  God  to  come  to  his  own  natural  and  proper 
irork.  Therefore  God  must  take  this  maul  in  band  (the  law,  I 
mean)  b>  beat  in  pieces  and  bring  to  nothing  this  beast  with 
her  vain  confidence,  that  she  may  so  learn  at  letigth  by  her  own 
misery  that  she  is  utterly  forlorn  and  damned.  But  here  lieth 
the  difficulty,  that  when  a  man  b  terrified  and  cast  down,  he  is 
BO  little  able  to  raise  himself  up  again  and  say, '  Now  I  am 
bruised  and  afflicted  enough  \  now  is  the  time  of  grace  ;  now  is 
the  time  to  hear  Christ.'  The  fooUehness  of  man's  heart  ts  so 
great  that  then  he  rather  seeketh  to  himself  more  laws  tu  satisfy 
his  coDBcience.  '  If  I  live,'  saith  he,  ^  I  will  amend  my  life  :  I 
will  do  this,  I  will  do  that.'  But  here,  except  tbou  do  the  quite 
contrary,  except  thou  send  Moaes  away  with  hia  law,  and  in 
these  terror*  and  this  anguish  lay  huld  upon  Cbriat  who  died 
for  thy  ains,  look  Jor  no  salvation.  Thy  cowl,  thy  sharen 
crown,  thy  chastity,  thy  obedience,  thy  poverty,  thy  works,  thy 
merits?  what  shall  all  these  do?  what  shall  the  law  of  Moses 
avail?  If  I.  wretched  and  damnable  Binner,  through  works 
or  merits  could  have  loved  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  come  to 
ibim,  what  needed  he  to  deliver  himself  for  me?  If  I,  being  a 
Wretch  and  damned  sinner,  could  be  redeemed  by  any  other 
price,  what  needed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  given  ?  But  because 
there  was  no  other  price,  therefore  he  delivered  neither  sheep, 
ox,  gold,  nor  silver,  but  even  God  himself,  entirely  and  wholly 
*for  me,'  even  'for  me,'  I  say,  a  miserable,  wretched  sinner. 
Now,  therefore,  I  take  comfort  and  apply  this  to  myidf.  And 
this  manner  of  applying  is  the  very  true  force  and  power 
of  fsith.  For  Lo  died  not  to  justify  the  righteong,  but  the 
ufi-rigbteous,  and  to  make  them  the  children  of  God."* 

That  is,  the  more  literally  lost  jou  are,  the  more  hter* 
ally  you  are  the  very  being  whom  Christ's  sacrifice  has 
already  saved.     Nothing  in  Catliolie  theology,  I  imagine, 

1  Commentary  on  GalAtiuu,oh.iii.  venel9,  ondoti.  ii.  veise  20,  abrid^d. 
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has  ever  spoken  to  Bick  souls  as  straight  aa  this  message 
from  Luther's  peisonal  experience.  As  FroteataQts  are 
not  all  sick  souls,  of  course  reliance  on  what  Luther  ex- 
ults in  i;alljng  the  dung  of  one's  merits,  the  filthy  pud- 
dle of  one's  own  righteousnesa,  has  come  to  the  front 
again  in  their  rebgion  ;  but  the  adequacy  of  his  view  of 
Cbristiaoity  to  the  deeper  parts  of  our  human  mental 
structure  is  shown  by  its  wildfire  Gontagiousneas  when  it 
was  B  new  and  quickening  thing. 

Faith  that  Christ  has  genuinely  done  his  work  was 
part  of  what  Luther  meant  by  faith,  which  so  far  is  faith 
in  a  fact  intellectually  conceived  of.  But  this  is  only 
one  part  of  Luther's  faith,  the  other  part  being  far  more 
vitd.  This  other  part  k  something  not  intellectual  but 
immediate  and  intoitire,  the  assurance,  namely,  that  I, 
this  individual  I,  just  as  I  stand,  without  one  plea^  etc., 
am  saved  now  and  forever.' 

Professor  Leuba  is  undoubtedly  right  in  contending 
that  the  conceptual  belief  about  Christ's  work,  although 
so  often  efBcacious  and  antecedent,  is  really  accessory  and 
non-essentia],  and  that  the  '  joyous  conviction '  can  also 

^  In  aome  conveniooa,  both  stops  ace  diatiact ;  in  thii  Dn«,  for  «xub- 
pis:- 

"  Whilst  I  WAA  nnding  thfr  eTnngelicBJ  tre&tise,  I  was  boud  struck  hy  on 
oxpreBBioQ  :  'the  &DUhed  work  at  Cbrist>'  '  Why,'  I  asked  of  mjaelF,  '  does 
tlio  author  use  these  lermB  7  Why  does  he  not  say  ■■  the  atotaag  work  "  ? ' 
Then  these  worda, '  It  is  Qiushe<j,'  preseut^d  thomMlves  to  my  mini.  '  Whftt 
is  it  tliAt  is  fioiflbed  7 '  I  naked,  and  !□  an  LDBtant  my  mind  replied  ;  '  A  pec- 
feet  oxpUtioa  Tor  ain ;  eutire  satisfaction  has  been  given  ;  the  debt  htu. 
been  ptiid  hy  the  SiHl)Sti.tnt«.  Cfariet  has  died  for  our  sinHi ;  dot  foe  oitfi 
only,  but  for  those  of  all  men.  If,  then,  the  entire  work  la  Saisbed,  aJl  the 
debt  paid,  what  remaiiu  ftti  me  to  do  ?  '  In  another  imtant  the  light  waft 
shed  through  my  Duud  by  the  Uoly  Ghoat,  and  the  joyous  coaTiction  wat 
given  me  tfant  nothing  man  was  to  he  done,  save  to  fall  on  my  knees, 
to  aceept  this  Sarionr  and  his  lore,  to  pnise  God  forerer."  Aubohio^ro- 
pliy  at  Hadion  Taylor.  I  translate  bock  mto  English  from  the  Freooh 
transIatioD  of  Challand  (Geneva,  do  date),  the  original  Dot  being  acoe»' 
sible. 
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come  l)y  far  other  channels  than  this  conceptioD.  It  Ib  to 
the  joyous  convictioo  itself,  the  assurance  that  all  is  well 
with  one,  that  he  would  ^ve  the  name  of  faith  pat 
excellence. 

''"When  the  sense  of  estnuigemeiit,"  he  writee,  "fencing 
man  about  in  a  narrowlj  limited  ego,  breaks  down,  the  individ* 
ual  finds  himself  '  at  one  with  all  creation.'  He  lives  lu  the 
universal  life  ;  he  and  man,  he  and  nature,  he  and  God,  are 
oue^  Tbftt  state  of  coaBdeooe,  tnidt,  qqiod  with  all  thinga, 
following  upon  the  aehievement  of  moral  unity,  is  the  Faith- 
state.  Various  dogmatic  beliefs  suddenly,  on  the  advent  of 
the  faitb-state,  acquire  a  character  of  certain^,  assume  a  new 
reality,  become  an  object  of  faith.  Aa  the  ground  of  assurance 
here  is  not  rational,  argumentation  is  irrelevant.  But  auch 
coDviction  being  a  mere  casual  offshoot  of  the  faith-state,  it  la  i! 
gro89  error  to  imagine  that  th«  chief  practical  TaJue  of  the  faith- 
state  is  its  power  to  stamp  with  the  seal  o£  reality  certain  par- 
ticular theological  conceptions.'  On  the  contrary,  its  value 
lies  solely  ia  the  fact  that  it  is  the  psychic  correlate  of  a  biolo- 
gical growth  reducing  oontending  desires  to  one  direction  ;  a 
growth  which  expresaes  ita&lf  in  new  affeotivei  states  and  n&w 
reactions;  in  larger,  nobler,  more  Christ-like  aotivities.  The 
ground  of  the  specific  assurance  m  religiona  dogmas  is  then  an 
affective  experience.  The  objects  of  faith  may  eren  be  prepos- 
terous; the  affective  stream  will  Boat  them  along,  and  invest 
them  with  unshakable  oertitude.  The  more  startling  the  af- 
fective experience,  the  lees  explicable  it  seema,  the  ^sier  It  is 
to  make  it  the  carrier  of  unsubstantiated  notions."  * 

The  characteristics  of  the  affective  experience  whit:h, 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  should,  I  think,  be  called  the  state  of 
assurance  rather  than  the  faith-atate,  can  be  easily  enu- 
merated, though  it  is  probably  dificult  to  realize  their 

'  Tolstof'a  owe  waa  a  good  comoient  on  those  wDrdB.  There  wu  almost 
no  thBoEogy  in  his  conTersion.  His  faith-stAte  was  the  sense  come  tuwk  Chat 
Life  waa  iafiulte  la  its  moral  signifioaace. 

■  American  Joamal  of  Pgyatiology,  vii.  346-^7,  nbrid^d. 
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intensity,  unless  one  have  been  through  the  eiperiencft 
one's  seK. 

T^e  central  one  is  the  loss  of  aU  the  worry,  the  sense 
that  all  is  ultimately  well  with  one,  the  peace,  the  har- 
loony,  the  loillingness  to  he,  even  though  the  outer  con* 
ditions  should  remain  the  same.  The  certainty  of  God's 
'  grace,'  of  '  justification/  '  salvation,'  is  an  objective  be- 
lief that  usually  accompanies  the  change  in  Christians ; 
hut  this  may  be  entirely  lacking  and  yet  the  affective 
peace  remain  the  same  —  you  will  recollect  the  case  of 
the  Chdord  graduate :  and  many  might  be  given  where 
the  assurance  of  personal  salvation  was  only  a  later 
result.  A  passion  of  willingness,  of  acquiescence,  of 
sidmtration,  is  the  glowing  centre  of  this.  Rtate  of  mind. 

The  second  feature  is  the  sense  of  perceiving  truths 
not  known  before.  The  mysteriea  of  life  become  lucid,  as 
Profesaor  Leuba  says ;  and  often,  nay  Usually,  the  solution 
is  more  or  less  unutterable  in  words.  But  these  more 
intellectual  phenomena  may  be  postponed  until  we  treat 
of  myaticism- 

A  third  peculiarity  of  the  assurance  state  is  the  objec- 
tive change  which  the  world  often  appears  to  uudei^o. 
'  An  appearance  of  newness  beautifies  every  object,'  the 
precise  opposite  of  that  other  sort  of  newness,  that  dread- 
ful unreality  and  strangeness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
■world,  which  is  experienced  by  melancholy  patients,  and  of 
which  you  may  recall  my  relating  some  examples.'  This 
sense  of  clean  and  beautiful  newness  within  and  without 
is  one  of  the  commonest  entries  in  conversion  records. 
Jonathan  Edwards  thus   describes  it  in  hunself :  — 

"  After  this  my  Bense  of  divine  things  gradually  iacreased^ 
and  became  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward! 
Bweetneaa.     The  appearance  of  everythiiig  waa  altered  ;  there. 
'  AboTB,  p.  152. 
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led  to  ba,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or  app«araQoe  of 
Rrine  glory,  in  almost  ererythiag.  God'a  excellency,  his  wis- 
dom, his  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  everything ;  in 
the  SOD.  moon,  and  stars  i  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the 
grass,  flowers,  and  trees ;  in  the  water  and  all  nature ;  wliic-li 
used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  And  acjirce  anything,  among  fill 
tJie  works  of  nature,  -waa  so  sweet  to  me  aa  thufider  and  light- 
ning ;  formerly  nothing  bad  been  go  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I 
oaed  to  be  uncommonly  terrified  with  thunder^  and  to  be  struck 
with  terror  when  I  saw  a  thunderstorm  rising ;  but  now,  on  tlte 
contrary,  it  rejoices  me."  ^ 

Billy  Bray,  an  excellent  little  illiterate  English  evan- 
gelist, records  his  sense  of  newness  thus  :  — 

**  1  said  to  the  Lord :  '  Thou  hast  said,  they  that  ask  shall 
receiv-e,  they  that  seek  shall  find,  and  to  them  that  knock  the 
door  shall  be  opened,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  it.'  In  an 
instant  the  Lord  made  me  so  happy  that  I  cannot  express  what 
I  felt.  I  shouted  for  joy.  I  praised  God  with  my  whole  heart. 
...  I  think  this  waa  in  November,  1823,  bat  what  day  of  the 
month  I  do  not  know.  I  remember  this,  that  everything  looked 
new  to  me,  the  people,  the  Selds,  the  cattle,  the  trees.  I  was 
like  a  new  man  in  a  new  world.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
time  in  praising  the  Lord."  ' 

Starbuck  and  Leuba  both  illustrate  this  sense  of  new- 
ness by  quotations.  I  take  the  two  following  from  Star- 
buck's  manuscript  collectioD.     One,  a  woman,  says:  — 

"  I  WHS  token  to  a  camp-meeting,  mother  and  religions  f  riend? 
seeking  and  praying  for  my  conversion.  My  emotional  nature 
was  stirred  to  its  depths  :  confessions  of  depravity  and  pleading 
with  God  for  salvation  from  sin  made  me  oblivious  of  all  aur- 
rouudings.  I  plead  for  meroy,  and  liad  a  vivid  realization  o£ 
forgiveness  and  renewal  of  my  nature.  When  riaing  from  mj 
knees  I  exclaimed,  '  Old  things  have  passed  awaj,  all  things 

*  DwiOHT  :  Life  of  Edwupda,  New  Yo»k,  1830,  p.  61.  abridged. 
■  W.  F.  BovSNE  ;    Tbo  King's  Sao,  r  Memoir  of  Billy  Bny,  London, 
Hkmilton,  Adaras  &  Ca.,  I'SfiT,  p.  9. 
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have  become  new.'  It  was  like  eoteriiig  another  world,  a  uew 
state  of  existence.  Natural  objects  wet^  gloriSed,  my  spiritnaJ 
rieioii  was  so  clarified  that  I  saw  beauty  in  every  material  ob- 
ject in  the  miirarse,  the  woods  were  vocal  with  heavenly  music  ; 
my  soul  exulted  io  the  love  of  God,  and  I  wanted  everybody  to 
•bare  in  my  joy." 

The  next  ease  is  that  of  a  man  :  — 

"  I  know  not  how  I  got  back  into  the  enoampment,  but  found 

myself  sta^^ring  up  to  Rav. 'b  Holinees  tent  —  and  as  it 

wsa  fuU  of  seekers  and  a  terrible  noise  inside,  some  groaning, 
some  laughing,  and  Bome  shouting,  and  by  a  large  oak,  ten  feet 
from  the  t«nt,  I  fell  on  my  face  by  a  benchj  and  tried  to  pray, 
and  eveiy  time  I  would  call  on  God,  something  like  a  man's  hand 
would  strangle  me  by  choking.  I  don't  know  whether  there 
were  any  one  around  or  near  me  or  not.  I  thought  I  ahonld 
surely  die  if  I  did  not  get  help,  but  just  as  often  as  I  would 
pray»  that  nnseen  hand  was  felt  on  my  throat  and  my  breath 
squeezed  off.  Finally  something  said  :  '  Ventare  on  the  atone- 
ment, for  yon  will  die  anyway  lEyou  don't.'  So  I  made  one  final 
struggle  to  call  on  God  for  mercy,  with  the  same  choking  and 
strangling,  determined  to  finish  the  sentence  of  prayer  for 
Mercy,  if  I  did  strangle  and  die,  and  the  last  I  remember  that 
time  was  falling  back  on  the  ground  with  the  eame  unaeen  haJid 
on  my  throat.  I  don't  know  bow  long  I  lay  there  or  what  was 
going  on.  None  of  my  folks  were  present.  When  I  came  to 
myself,  there  were  a  crowd  around  me  praising  God.  The  very 
heavens  seemed  to  open  and  pour  down  rays  of  light  and  glory^ 
Not  for  a  moment  only,  but  all  day  and  night,  floods  of  light 
aod  glory  seemed  to  pour  through  my  soul,  and  ob,  how  I  was 
changed,  and  everything  became  new.  My  horses  and  hogs 
and  even  everybody  seemed  changed." 

This  man's  case  introduces  the  feature  of  automatisms, 
which  in  sug^eatihle  subjects  have  been  so  startling  a 
feature  at  reviTals  since,  in  Edwards's,  Wesley's,  and 
Whitfield*B  time,  these  became  a  reg^ular  means  of  gospel- 
IMvpagation.     They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  semi* 
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miraculous  proofs  o£  *  power '  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Ghoat  i  but  great  divei^ence  of  opinion  quickly  aroae 
concerning  them.  Edwards,  in  His  Thoughts  on  the  Rfr 
vival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  has  to  defend  them 
against  their  critics ;  and  their  value  has  long  been  mat- 
ter of  debate  even  within  the  revivalistic  deuomlnations.* 
They  undoubtedly  have  no  essential  spiritual  Hignificance, 
and  althuugh  their  presence  makes  bis  conversion  more 
memorable  to  the  convert,  it  has  never  been  proved  that 
converts  who  show  them  are  more  persevering  or  fertile 
Id  goud  fruits  than  those  whose  change  of  heart  baa 
had  less  violent  accompaniments.  On  tbe  whole,  uncon- 
sciousness, convtdsions,  visions,  involuntary  vocal  uttei^ 
ances,  and  suffocation,  muat  be  simply  ascribed  to  tbe 
subject's  having  a  large  eubliminal  region,  involving 
nervous  instabibty.  This  is  often  the  subject's  own  view 
of  the  matter  afterwards.  One  of  Star  buck's  correspond- 
ents writes,  for  instance  :  — 

"  I  have  heen  through  tbe  experieaee  which  k  known  as  con- 
veraioD.  My  esplaTiation  of  it  is  this  r  tbe  subject  works  bis 
emotions  up  to  tlie  breaking  point,  at  tbe  same  time  resisting 
their  physical  manifestations,  auch  aa  quickened  pulse,  etc.,  and 
then  suddenly  lets  them  have  their  full  sway  oyer  hia  body- 
The  relief  ia  something  wonderful,  and  the  pleasurable  effects 
of  the  emotioas  are  experienced  to  thft  highest  degree." 

There  is  one  form  of  sensory  automatism  which  possi- 
bly deserves  special  notice  on  account  of  its  frequency, 
I  refer  to  baUucinatoiy  or  paeudo-hallucinatory  luminous 
i^henomtinsL,  photisms,  to  use  the  term  of  tbe  psycholo- 
gists. Smnt  Paul's  blinding  heavenly  vision  seems  to 
have  been  a  pbenomen  of  this  sort ;  so  does  Constantine's 

'  ConaaJt  William  B,  Spragde  :  Lectures  on  BeTJvali  of  Religion,  New 
Torlc,  183'2,  in  tb«  loog  Appendix  to  vbioll  tlie  opiuioas  af  a  luge  niuuber 
nf  miiiiateTe  ue  giren. 
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cross  in  the  sky.  The  laet  case  but  one  which  I  quoted 
mentione  floods  of  light  and  glory.  Henry  Alline  men- 
tions a  light,  about  whose  externality  he  eeems  uncertain. 
Colonel  Gardiner  Bees  a  blazing  liglit.  President  Finney 
writes:  — 

"All at  oDce  tlie  glory  of  God  shone  upon  and  rouncl  about 
me  in  a  manoer  almost  marvelous.  ...  A  light  perfectly  inef- 
fable ahone  in  my  sovl,  that  almost  prostrated  me  on  tlie  ground. 
,  ,  ,  ThU  light  seemed  like  the  brightneaa  of  the  sun  in  every 
direction.  It  waa  too  intense  for  the  eyes.  ...  I  think  I  knew 
something  then,  by  actual  experience,  of  that  light  that  pivs- 
trated  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damaacus.  It  was  surely  a  bght 
Buch  as  I  could  not  hare  endured  long."  * 

Such  reports  of  photisms  are  indeed  far  from  uncom- 
mon. Here  ig  another  from  Starbuck's  collection,  where 
the  light  appeared  evidently  external:  — 

"  I  had  attended  a  series  of  revival  services  for  about  two 
weeks  off  and  on.  Had  been  invited  to  the  altar  several  times, 
all  the  time  becoming  more  deeply  impressed,  when  finally  I 
decided  I  must  do  this,  or  I  flbotUd  be  lost.  Realization  of 
GonverRion  was  very  vivid,  like  a  ton'a  weight  being  lifted  from 
my  heart ;  a  strange  light  which  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole 
room  (for  it  was  dark)  ;  a  conscious  supreme  bliss  which  caused 
me  to  repeat  'Glory  to  God'  for  a  long  time.  Decided  to  be 
God's  child  for  bfe,  and  to  give  up  my  pet  ambition,  wealth  and 
social  position.  My  former  habits  of  life  hindered  my  growth 
somewhat,,  hat  I  set  about  overcoming  these  eystematioally,  and 
in  one  year  my  whole  nature  was  changed,  i.  e.,  my  ambitions 
ware  of  a  different  order." 

Here  ia  another  one  of  Starbuck's  cases,  involving  a 
luminous  element :  — 

"I  had  been  clearly  converted  twenty-three  years,  before,  or 
rather  reclaimed.     My  experience   iu    regeneration  was  then 
clear  and  spiritual,  and  I  had  not  backsUdden.      But  I  expe> 
1  Metooirt,  p.  3i. 
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rieaced  entire  sanctification  on  the  ISth  day  of  March,  1893, 
about  eleveti  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  p&rticular  accom- 
paoiinents  of  th«  experience  were  entirely  unexpected.  I  voa 
quietly  sitting  at  home  siaging  selectioua  out  of  Pentecostal 
Hymns.  Suddenly  there  seemed  to  be  a  something  sweeping 
into  me  and  iofiating  my  entire  being  —  such  a  aensation  as  I 
had  never  experienced  before.  When  this  experience  came,  I 
seemed  to  be  conducted  around  a  large,  capacious,  well-lighted 
room.  As  I  walked  with  my  invisible  conductor  and  looked 
around,  a  clear  thought  was  coined  in  my  mind,  '  They  are  not 
here,  they  are  gone.'  As  soon  as  the  thought  was  definitely 
formed  in  my  mind,  though  no  word  was  spoken,  the  Holy 
Spirit  impressed  me  that  I  was  surveying  my  own  aouI.  Than, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  my  life,  ditl  I  know  that  I  was  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  and  filled  with  the  fullness  of  God." 

Leuba  quotes  tlie  case  of  a  Mr.  Peek»  where  the  lumi- 
DOus  affectioD  reminds  one  of  the  chromatic  ballucinations 
produced  by  the  intoxicant  cactus  buds  called  mescal  by 
the  Mexicans :  — 

"  When  I  went  in  the  morning  Into  the  fields  to  work,  tha 
glory  of  God  appeared  in  all  bis  viaible  creation,  I  well  re- 
member we  Tea.ped  oats,  and  how  every  straw  and  head  of  tha 
oats  aeenied,  aa  it  were,  arrayed  in  a  hind  of  rainbow  glory,  or 
to  glow,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  the  glory  of  God."  ^ 

'  TlesQ  nporta  of  seiuarial  phatism  ebnile  oB  iotu  what  are  eritlently 
tml;  nietapliorica.!  acoouuts  of  the  sevas  at  new  epiritual  illumimition,  as,  for 
iRSt«n<^ei  ill.  Emiuerd'a  atatemant  :  "  As  I  wfts  willl(iug  iii  it  tliipt(  grov^,  un- 
speflkBible  glory  Heeni«id  to  opGD  to  the  appreLeDsian  of  my  sou].  I  do  Dot 
mean  any  eiternnl  brigbtness,  for  I  utw  no  such  thiog,  nor  nay  imagination 
of  s  boiiy  of  ligbt  iii  tbe  tUlrd  lieafeiiE,  or  nuythiog  uE  that  niktare,  but  it 
was  ■  new  iiiwH.rd  npprebensioii  or  view  tlint  I  bnd  of  G-od/' 

In  a  oMB  like  tfaiB  next  one  from  Stubnclc's  maDUScHpt  colIeictioD,  ths 
lighting'  up  of  tbe  darkiiesn  ia  probably  also  metapboricEil :  — 

"  One  Sunday  night,  I  resolved  tbat  whea  I  got  borne  to  the  ranch  wbera 
I  waa  working,  I  woald  oBti  tnjself  with  bay  fAcultiea  and  all  ta  God  to  be 
used  only  by  and  ffir  him.  ...  It  was  raining  and  the  roada  were  muddy  ; 
bat  this  desire  grew  so  strong  that  I  kiteelod  down  by  the  aide  of  th«  road 
sod  told  God  all  aboot  it,  iutdnding  then  to  get  up  and  go  on.  Such  a 
thing  OB  any  speoi&l  aniwer  to  mj  prayer  nerer  enterod  my  mind,  having 
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The  most  characteristic  of  all  the  elements  of  the  con- 
verslou  crisis,  and  the  last  one  of  wliich  I  shall  speak,  is 
the  ecstasy  of  happiness  prodnced.  We  have  already 
heard  several  accounts  of  it,  but  I  will  add  a  couple 
more.  President  fiuaey's  is  so  vivid  that  I  give  it  at 
length  :  — 

"  AJl  my  feelings  seemed  to  rise  and  flow  out;  and  the  ut- 
terance o£  my  heart  was,  '  I  waot  to  pour  my  whole  soul  out  to 
Ood.'  The  riaiag  of  my  soul  was  so  great  that  I  ruahed  into 
UiQ  back  room  of  the  front  of&ce,  to  pray.  There  wa»  do  fire 
and  no  light  in  the  room  ;  nevertheless  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
it  were  perfectly  light.  Aa  I  west  Id  and  shut  the  doOr  after 
me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  met  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ  face  to  face. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  then,  nor  did  it  for  Bome  time  aftei'wards, 
that  it  was  wholly  a  mental  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  saw  him,  as  I  would  see  any  other  man.  Plei  said 
nothing,  but  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  me 

bA«in  ooDTerted  by  f&ith,  bat  Btill  being  most  undonbte'dlj  laved.  Well, 
while  I  waa  prajipg^  I  remember  bolding  out  xnj  havds  to  GuJ  and  teUinf 
him  they  should  work  for  him,  my  feet  walk  fcrr  bim,  my  tongue  speak  far 
h>ID,  etc-,  et^^.,  if  h^  woiilii  o-ul  j  use  pia  aJt  hia  iostraioeQt  and  g>v«  iiic  a  satisfy* 
iug  ecperiouce  —  whcu  suddeuly  thie  darkoesa  of  the  Dij^ht  Beemed  lit  up  — 
I  felt,  realized,  knew,  that  God  heurd  and  answered  luj  prayer.  Oe«p  hap- 
}iiiiesB  came  OTer  me  ;  I  felt  I  waa  accepted  ittlo  the  iaaer  circle  of  God'i 
loved  onei.*' 

In  the  foUoving  oaee  also  tlie  flash  of  tight  ifl  metaphorical  :  — 
"A  prayer  meeting  had  been  called  f«r  at  close  of  evenittg  Hi-^-ice.  TIw 
minister  siipposed  me  impceased  by  his  ditcaurse  (n  rniataJce  —  he  was  dull). 
H«  eanie  and,  jkUAifig  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  aaid  ;  '■  Do  y«ii  not 
want  to  give  your  heart  to  God  7  '  I  replied  in  the  affirinatire.  Then  said 
he,  '  Come  to  the  front  seat.'  They  sang  and  prayed  and  talked  with  me.  I 
experieDceJ  nothjug  but  iLnac-onun table  WFctuliednGas.  They  declared  that 
the  reosou  why  I  did  not '  obtain  peace*  was  becaaee  I  was  not  willing  to 
give  np  all  to  God,  After  about  two  hours  the  minister  said  we  would  go 
bome.  As  usual,  on  retiring,  I  prayed.  In  great  diatrcBs,.  I  at  tliis  timft 
simply  sud,  '  Lord,  I  have  done  all  I  caa,  I  leave  the  whole  matter  with 
th«ii!.'  Immediately,  like  a  flash  of  light,  there  came  to  m&  a  great  peaee, 
and  I  arose  and  went  into  my  pareuU'  bedxoom  and  said, '  I  do  feel  so  woo- 
derfollj  happy.'  This  I  re^rd  as  the  hour  of  coDverBion,  It  was  the 
hour  in  which  I  became  assured  of  divine  acceptance  and  favor.  So  for  ■■ 
my  life  was  concenied,  it  made  little  immediate  cbauge." 
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riglit  down  at  his  feet.  I  hare  always  since  regarded  this  as  a 
most  remarkable  state  of  oiind  ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  a  reality 
that  be  stood  before  me,  and  I  fell  down  at  bis  feet  aud  poured 
oat  mj  Boul  to  him.  I  wept  aloud  like  a  ctuld,  snd  made  such 
oonfesaions  as  I  could  with  tay  ch6k&d  utteraaco.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  bathed  his  feet  with  my  tears ;  and  yet  I  had  no 
distinct  impression  that  I  touched  him,  that  I  reooUect.  I 
muat  have  continued  in  this  state  for  a  good  while ;  but  my 
mind  was  too  much  absorbed  with  the  interview  to  recollect 
ADftluDg  that  1  Baid.  But  I  know,  as  soon  as  my  mind  became 
Calm  enough  to  break  o£E  from  the  iuteryiew,  I  returaed  to  the 
front  office,  and  found  that  the  fire  that  I  had  mada  of  large 
wood  was  nearly  burned  out.  fiut  as  I  turned  and  was  about 
to  take  a  seat  by  the  6re,  I  received  a  mighty  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat.  Without  any  expectation  of  it,  without  ever  bar- 
ing the  thought  in  my  mind  that  there  was  any  euflh  thing  for 
me,  without  any  recollection  that  I  had  ever  heard  tho  tUuig 
m-entioned  by  any  person  in  the  world,  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended upou  me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  go  through  me, 
body  and  90ul.  I  could  feel  the  impressiou,  like  a  wave  of 
electricity,  going  through  and  through  me.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  coma  in  waves  and  waves  of  liquid  love  ;  for  I  oould  not 
express  it  in  any  other  way.  It  seemed  like  the  very  breath 
of  God.  I  caa  recollect  distinctly  that  it  seemed  to  fan  me, 
like  immense  wings. 

"No  words  can  exprcas  the  wonderful  love  that  was  shed 
abroad  in  my  heart.  I  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  love ;  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  should  say  I  literally  bellowed  out  the  un- 
utterable gnshings  of  my  heart.  Theae  wavee  came  over  me, 
and  over  me,  ftnd  over  me,  one  after  the  other,  until  I  recollect 
I  cried  out,  '  I  shall  die  if  these  waves  continue  to  pass  over 
me.*  I  said, '  Lord,  I  cannot  bear  any  more ; '  yet  I  had  no  fear 
of  death. 

'*  How  long  I  continued  in  this  state,  with  this  baptism  con> 
tinning  to  roll  otsf  me  and  go  through  me,  I  do  not  know. 
Bnt  I  know  it  was  lat«  in  the  evening  when  a  member  of  my 
choir  —  for  I  was  the  leader  of  the  choir  —  came  into  the  ofBce 
to  HW  me.     He  was  a  member  of  the  ohurch.     He  found  me 
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ia  tbis  state  of  loud  weeping,  and  said  to  me,  '  Mr.  Finoey, 
what  aila  you  ? '  I  could  make  him  no  aoswer  for  some  time. 
He  then  said,  '  Are  you  ia  pain  ?  '  I  gathered  myself  up  as 
best  I  could,  and  replied,  '  No,  bat  so  happy  that  I  cannot 
Hta.'  " 

I  just  now  quoted  Billy  Bray ;  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  his  own  brief  account  of  his  post-conversion  feel- 
ings:— 

*'  I  can't  help  praising  the  Lord.  As  I  go  along  the  street, 
I  lift  up  one  foot,  and  it  seems  to  say  '  Glory ' ;  and  I  lift  up 
the  other,  and  it  seems,  to  say  '  Amen ' ;  and  so  they  keep  up 
like  that  aJl  the  time  I  am  walking."  ^ 

One  word,  before  I  close  tbis  lecturcj  on  the  question 
of  the  transiency  or  permanence  of  these  abrupt  convei^ 
Bions.     Some  of  you,  I  feel  sure,  knowing  that  numerous 

'  I  add  iu  A  DoU  a  few  niDre  records  :  — 

"  One  tnoniiag,  being  in  deep  dutre&g,  fearicig  every  moment  I  should 
drop  into  hetl,  I  wss  poiutrained  to  cry  in  earnest  for  mercy,  and  the  Lonl 
came  Co  my  relief,  lutd  delivered  mj  soul  from  tlie  burd«D  and  guilt  of  ain. 
My  wLole  frame  was  iu  a  ti^mor  from  liead  to  foot,  and  my  soul  enjayed 
eiweet  peane.  The  pleasure  I  then  felt  wna  indesc tillable.  The  Uajipiiiess 
lasted  about  tluce  days>  daring  wkich  time  I  never  spake  to  any  person 
about  m^  feelings."  Autobiography  of  Dan  Young,^  edited  liy  W.  P. 
&TiucRi,Aifi>,  New  York,  1S€0. 

"  In  an  iustLat  tbera  rose  np  m  me  Bticb  a  seoM  of  God's  taking  oua 
of  tbose  who  put  tb«iF  trust  in  bira  that  for  on  hour  all  the  world  wu 
eryatallinet  the  faeaTens  were  lucid,  and  I  spnmg  to  my  feet  and  began  to 
cry  and  laagh."     H.  W.  Bkechkb,  quoted  by  Leuba. 

"  My  tearA  of  Borrow  changed  to  joy,  and  I  lay  tfaere  pnuaing  God  itl 
anch  ecstaay  of  joy  aa  only  the  soul  who  eiperiencei  it  can  realiie."  — 
"  I  oannot  erpresit  how  I  fait.  It  was  aa  if  I  liod  been  in  n  dark  dungeon 
and  lifted  ibto  the  ligbt  of  the  Sun.  I  ebouted  and  I  ao-og  pntis.e  unto  bim 
who  loved  mc  and  wadbcd  me  fmni  mj  sins.  I  -was  forced  to  retir«  into  » 
Beoret  plaije,  for  th>e  tears  did  flow,  and  I  did  not  wish  my  shnpmates  to  see 
me,  and  yet  I  could  not  keep  it  a  secret." —  "I  expcrieuced  joy  ahnost 
to  wt^eping.".— "I  felt  my  faoe  must  have  shone  like  that  of  Moses.  I 
had  a  general  feeling'  of  buoyancy.  It  was  the  greatest  joy  it  wns  ever  tny 
lot  to  ecperience."  —  "I  wept  and  laughed  alternately.  I  was  as  light  as 
if  walking  on  ale.  I  felt  as  if  t  bad  gidned  greater  peaoe  aad  happineu 
than  I  had  ever  expected  to  experienec."    Starbock's  correspondentb 
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backslidings  and  relapses  take  place^  make  of  these  their 
apperceiving  mass  for  mterpieting  the  whole  subject,  aud 
dismiss  it  with  a  pitying-  smile  at  so  much  '  hysterics.' 
Psychologically,  aa  well  as  religiously,  however,  this  eb 
shallow.  It  misses  the  point  of  serious  interest,  which  is 
not  BO  much  the  duration  as  the  nature  and  quality  of 
these  shiftiugs  of  character  to  higher  levels.  Men  lapse 
from  every  level  —  we  need  no  statistics  to  tell  us  that. 
Love  is,  for  instance,  well  known  not  to  be  iirtvocable» 
yet,  constant  or  inconstant,  it  reveals  new  flights  and 
reaches  of  ideality  while  it  lasts.  These  revelations  form 
its  significance  to  men  and  women,  whatever  be  its  dura- 
tion. So  with  the  conversion  experience  :  that  it  should 
for  even  a  short  time  show  a  human  being  what  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  spiritual  capacity  is,  this  is  what  con- 
stitutes its  importance, ' —  an  Lmportauce  which  backslid- 
ing cannot  diminish,  although  persistence  might  increase 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  more  striking  instances 
of  conversion,  all  those,  for  instance,  which  I  have  quoted, 
hace  been  permanent.  The  case  of  which  there  might 
be  most  doubt,  on  account  of  its  suggesting  so  strongly 
an  epileptoid  seizure,  was  the  case  of  M.  Ratisbonne. 
Yet  I  am  informed  that  Ratbboane's  whole  future  was 
shaped  by  those  few  minutes.  He  gave  up  hia  project  of 
marriage,  became  a  priest,  founded  at  Jerusalem,  where 
he  went  to  dwell,  a  mi&sion  of  nuns  for  the  couversion  o£ 
the  Jew3,  showed  no  tendency  to  use  for  egotistic  pur* 
poses  the  notoriety  given  him  by  the  pecuhar  circum- 
stances of  his  conversion,  —  which,  for  the  rest,  he  could 
seldom  refer  to  without  tears,  —  and  in  short  remained 
an  exemplary  son  of  the  Church  until  he  died,  late  in  the 
80*8,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

The  only  statistics  I  know  of,  on  the  subject  of  the 
duration  of  conversions,  are  those  collected  for  Professor 
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Starbuck  by  Miss  Johnaton.  They  embrace  only  a  hun- 
dred persons,  evangelical  cburcli-membera,  more  than 
half  being  Metbodiste.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  subjects  themselves,  there  had  been  backsliding  o£ 
some  sort  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  93  per  cent,  of  the  wo- 
men, 77  per  cent,  of  the  men.  Discussing  the  returns 
more  minutely,  Starbuck  finds  that  only  6  per  cent,  are 
relapses  from  the  religious  faith  which  the  conversion 
confirmed,  and  that  the  backsliding  complained  of  is  in 
most  only  a  fiuctuation  in  the  ardor  of  sentiment.  Only 
sii  of  the  hundred  cases  report  a  change  of  faith.  Sta^ 
buck's  conclusion  is  that  the  effect  of  conversion  is  to 
bring  with  it  "  a  changed  attitude  towards  life,  which  is 
fairly  constant  and  permanent,  although  the  feelings 
fluctuate.  ...  In  other  words,  the  persons  who  have 
passed  through  conversion^  having  once  taken  a  stand 
for  the  religious  life,  tend  to  feel  themselves  identified 
with  it,  no  matter  how  much  their  religious  enthusiasm 
declines." ' 

>  Psf  obologj  of  Religioiij  pp.  360, 3S7. 


LECTURl:S  XI,  xn,  AND  XIII 

SAINTLINESS 

1HE  last  lecture  left  ub  in  a  state  of  expectancy. 
Wliat  may  the  practical  fruits  for  life  have  been,  of 
such  movingly  happy  conversions  as.  those  we  heard  of? 
With  this  question  the  really  important  part  of  our  task 
opeuHj  for  you  remember  that  we  began  all  this  empiri- 
cal inquiry  not  merely  to  open  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  natural  history  of  human  consciousness,  but  rather 
to  attain  a  spiritual  judgment  as  to  the  total  value  and 
positive  meaning  o£  all  the  religious  trouble  and  happi- 
ness which  we  have  seen.  We  must,  therefore,  first 
describe  the  fruits  of  the  religious  life,  and  then  we  must 
judge  them.  This  divides  our  inquiry  into  two  distinct 
parts.  Let  ua  without  further  preamble  proceed  to  the 
descriptive  task. 

It  ought  to  be  the  pleasantest  portion  of  our  business 
in  these  lectures.  Some  unall  pieces  of  it,  it  is  true, 
may  be  painful,  or  may  show  human  nature  in  a  pathetic 
light,  but  it  will  be  mainly  pleasant,  because  the  best 
fruits  of  religious  experience  are  the  best  things  that  his- 
tory has  to  show.  They  have  always  been  esteemed  so  ; 
here  if  anywhere  is  the  genuinely  strenuous  life ;  and  to 
call  to  mind  a  succesaton  of  such  examples  as  I  have 
lately  had  to  wander  through,  though  it  has  been  only  in 
the  reading  of  them,  is  to  feel  encouraged  and  uplifted 
and  washed  in  better  moral  air. 

The  highest  flights  of  charity,  devotion,  trust,  patience, 
bravery  to  which  the  wings  of  human  nature  hare  spread 
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themselves  have  been  flown  for  religious  ideals.  I  ca-n 
do  no  better  than  quote,  as  to  this,  some  remarks  which 
Sainte-Beuve  in  hia  History  of  Port-Royal  makes  on  the 
results  of  conversion  or  the  state  of  grace. 

"  Even  from  the  purely  human  point  of  view^"  Sainte- 
Beuve  says,  "  the  phenomenon  of  grace  must  still  appear 
si^cieutly  extraordiDarjr,  enuneut,  and  rare,  both  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  effects,  to  deserve  a  closer  study.  Far 
the  soul  arriveB  thereby  at  a  certain  fixed  and  invincible 
state,  a  state  which  is  genuinely  heroic,  and  from  out  of 
which  the  greatest  deeds  which  it  ever  performs  are  exe- 
cuted. Through  all  the  different  forms  of  communion, 
and  ail  the  diversity  of  the  means  which  help  to  produce 
this  state,  whether  it  be  reached  by  a  jubilee,  by  a  gen- 
eral confession,  by  a  solitary  prayer  and  effusion,  what- 
ever in  short  be  the  place  and  the  occasion,  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  that  it  is  fundamentally  one  state  in  spirit  and 
in  fruits.  Penetrate  a  little  beneath  the  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  becomes  evident  that  in  Christiana 
of  different  epochs  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  modifi- 
cation by  which  they  are  affected :  there  is  veritably  a 
single  fundamental  and  identical  spirit  of  piety  and 
charity,  common  to  those  who  have  received  grace  ;  an 
inner  state  which  before  all  things  is  one  of  love  and 
humility,  of  infinite  confidence  in  God,  and  of  severity 
for  one's  self,  accompanied  with  tenderness  for  others. 
The  fi'uits  peculiar  to  this  condition  of  the  soul  have  the 
same  savor  in  all,  under  distant  suns  and  in  different 
surroundings,  in  Saint  Teresa  of  Avila  just  as  in  any 
Moravian  brother  of  Ilermhut."  ' 

Sainte-Beuve  has  here  only  the  mote  eminent  insbincea 

of  regeneration  in  mind,  and  these  are  of  course  the 

instructive  ones  for  us  also  to  consider.     These  devotees 

1  SATxrE-BEUTT  :  Purt-RajBl,  yftl.  j.  pp.  95  pnd  106,  abridged, 
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h&ve  often  laid  their  course  so  differently  from  otiier 
men  that,  judgiug  them  by  worldly  law,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  call  them  monstrous  aberrations  from  the  path 
of  nature.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  asking  a  general  psycho- 
logical question  as  to  what  the  inner  conditions  are  wliich 
may  make  one  human  character  differ  so  extremely  from 
another. 

I  reply  at  once  that  where  the  character,  as  something 
distinguished  from  the  intellect,  is  concerned,  the  causes 
of  human  diversity  lie  chiefly  in  our  d'ifferimj  sitscepti- 
hilities  of  emotional  excitement,  and  in  the  diffRrent  im- 
pulses and  Inhibitions  which  these  bring  m  their  train. 
I^t  me  make  this  more  clear. 

Speaking  generally,  our  moral  and  practical  attitude, 
at  any  given  time,  is  always  a  resultant  of  two  seta  of 
forces  within  us,  impulses  pushing  us  one  way  and  ob- 
structions and  inhibitions  holding  us  back.  "  Yes  I 
JOB !  "  say  the  impulses ;  "  No  !  no  !  "  say  the  inhibitions. 
Few  people  who  have  not  expressly  reflected  on  the  matter 
reahze  how  eonstaatly  this  factor  of  inhibition  is  upon 
us,  how  it  contains  and  moulds  us  by  its  restrictive  pres- 
sure almost  as  if  we  were  fluids  pent  within  the  cavity 
of  a  jar.  The  influence  is  so  incessant  that  it  becomes 
subconscious.  All  of  yon,  for  example,  sit  here  with  a 
certain  constraint  at  this  moment^  and  entirely  without 
express  consoiousness  of  the  fact,  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  occasion.  If  left  alone  in  the  room,  each  of 
you  would  probably  involuntarily  rearrange  himself,  and 
make  his  attitude  more  '  free  and  easy.'  But  proprieties 
and  their  inhibitions  snap  like  cobwebs  if  any  great  emo- 
tional excitement  supervenes.  I  have  seen  a  dandy  ap- 
pear in  the  street  with  hia  face  covered  with  shavings 
lather  because  a  house  across  the  way  was  on  Are ;  and 
«  woman  will  run  among  strangers  in  her  nightgown  il 
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it  be  a  question  of  saTing  her  baby'a  life  or  her  own. 
Take  a  self-indulgent  womaD's  life  in  general.  She  will 
yield  to  every  inhibition  set  by  her  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions, lie  late  In  bed,  live  upon  tea  or  bromides,  keep 
indoors  from  the  cold.  Every  difficulty  finds  her  obe- 
dient to  ita  '  no.'  But  make  a  mother  of  her,  and  what 
have  you?  Possessed  by  maternal  excitement,  she  now 
confronts  wakefulness,  weariness,  and  toil  without  an 
instant  of  heBitation  or  a  word  of  complaint.  The  in* 
hibitive  power  of  pain  over  her  is  extingnisbed  wherever 
the  baby'a  interests  aie  at  stake.  The  inconveniences 
which  this  creature  occasions  have  become,  as  James  Hin- 
ton  Bays,  the  glowing  heart  of  a  great  joy,  and  indeed 
are  now  the  very  conditions  whereby  the  joy  becomes  most 
deep. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  you  have  already  heard  of 
as  the  '  expulsive  power  of  a  higher  affection.'  But  be 
the  affection  high  or  low,  it  makes  no  difference,  so  long 
as  the  excitement  it  brings  be  strong  enough.  In  one  of 
Henry  Dnimmond's  discourses  he  tells  of  an  inundation 
in  India  where  an  emiuence  with  a  bungalow  upon  it 
remained  unsubmerged,  and  became  the  refuge  of  a 
number  of  wild  animals  and  reptiles  in  addition  to  the 
human  beings  who  were  there.  At  a  certain  moment  a 
royal  Beugal  tiger  appeared  swimmitig  towards  it,  reached 
it,  and  lay  panting  like  a  dog  upon  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  still  possessed  by  such  an  agony  of 
terror  that  ono  of  the  Englishmen  could  calmly  step  up 
with  a  rifle  and  blow  out  its  brains.  The  tiger's  habitmil 
ferocity  was  temporarily  quelled  by  the  emotion  of  fear, 
which  became  sovereign,  and  formed  a  new  centre  for  his 
character. 

Sometimes  no  emotional  state  is  sovereign,  but  many 
contrary  ones  are  mixed  together.   In  that  case  one  heare 


both  ^  yesea '  and  '  noes,'  and  the  '  will '  k  called  on  then 
to  solve  tlie  conflict-  Take  a  soldier,  for  example,  with  his 
dread  of  cowardice  impelling  him  to  advance,  his  fears  im- 
pelling him  to  run,  and  his  propensities  to  imitation  piish- 
ing  him  towards  various  courses  if  hia  comrades  oiler 
Tarious  examples.  His  person  becomes  the  seat  of  a  mass 
of  interferencea ;  and  he  may  for  a  time  simply  wav^r, 
because  no  one  emotion  prevails.  There  is  a  pitch  o£ 
intetiHity,  though,  which,  if  any  emotion  reach  it,  en- 
thrones that  one  as  alone  effective  and  sweeps  its  antag^ 
onists  and  all  their  inhibitions  away.  The  fury  of  his 
comrades'  charge,  once  entered  on,  will  give  this  pitch  of 
courage  to  the  soldier ;  the  panic  of  their  rout  will  give 
thifl  pitch  of  fear.  In  these  sovereign  excitements,  thingg 
ordinarily  impossible  grow  natural  because  the  inhibitions 
are  annulled.  Their  *  no  !  no  I '  not  only  is  not  heard,  it 
does  not  QKmt.  Obstacles  are  then  tike  tissue-paper  hoops 
to  the  circus  rider  —  no  impediment ;  the  flood  is  higher 
than  the  dam  they  make.  "  Lass  sie  betteln  gehn  wenn 
sie  hungrig  sind !  "  cries  the  grenadier,  frantic  over  his 
Emperor's  capture,  when  hia  wife  and  babes  are  suggested ; 
and  men  pent  into  a  burning  theatre  have  been  known 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  crowd  with  knives.' 

'  "  'Love  -wanld  not  be  love,'  B-nya  B-onrget,  'unleas  it  could  earey  on«  to 
orime.'  And  bo  one  lOfty  eaj  that  no  possbn  would  be  a.  veritable  paaaian 
unless  it  couJd  cany  one  to  crimD."  (SinitELE  :  Fgycliologie  des  Sectes, 
p.  136.)  In  oth«T  words,  great  pou ions  annul  tbe  ordmary  ioliibitions  Kt  bj 
' coaicieiicB-'  And  aoavoneij,  of  all  the  oruniual  hamsji  beings,  tbe  falssi 
oowsrtlly,  aeostuJ,  or  cruel  peirsoDs  vho  actiialliy  live,  thcTe  is  perbupA  not 
ati6  irbofiD  crloiiDAl  impiUse  toay  not  hb  at  aome  tnoment  orerpowicred  by  tbs 
presence  of  some  other  emotion  to  which  bis  character  ia  aJao  potcntiAllj 
liable,  provided,  that  other  emotion  be  oal^  made  intenBe  enongh.  Fear  is 
nsnall;  tho  moat  available  emotioii  for  this  result  in  tbia  particular  claas  of 
|Mraaiu.  It  stands  For  conscience,  and  may  here  ba  olossed  appropriately  aa 
t  '  higher  afftiction.'  If  n«  att-  soon  to  die,  oe  if  we  believe  a  day  of  judg- 
inftnt  to  be  near  at  baudt  how  quickly  do  vre  put  our  moral  boiiae  in  order 
—  we  du  not  see  how  tin  oaa  evermore  exert  temptatian  over  ua  1     Old- 
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One  mode  of  emotional  excitability  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  the  composition  of  the  energetic  character, 
from  its  pecuHatiy  destructive  power  over  inhibitioiiH.  I 
mean  what  in  its  lower  form  is  mere  irascibility,  suscepti- 
bility to  wrath,  the  fighting  temper  ;  and  what  in  subtler 
ways  manifests  itself  as  impatience,  grimnesa,  earnest- 
n^s,  severity  of  character.  Earnestness  means  willing- 
Des3  to  live  with  energy,  though  energy  bring  pain.  The 
pain  may  be  pain  to  other  people  or  pain  to  one's  self  — 
it  makes  little  difference;  for  when  the  strenuons  mood 
is  on  one,  the  aim  is  to  break  something,  no  matter  whose 
or  what.  Nothing  annihilates  an  inhibition  as  irresist- 
ibly as  anger  does  it ;  for,  as  Moltke  says  of  war,  de- 
stniction  pure  and  simple  is  ita  essence.  This  is  what 
makes  it  so  invalnable  an  ally  of  every  other  passion. 
The  sweetest  delights  are  trampled  on  with  a  ferocious 
pleasure  the  moment  they  offer  themselves  as  checks  to 
a  cause  by  which  our  higher  indignations  are  elicited. 
Ifc  costs  then  nothing  to  drop  friendships,  to  renoiuic6 
long-rooted  privileges  and  possessions,  to  break  with 
social  ties.  Rather  do  we  take  a  stern  joy  in  the  astrin- 
gency  and  desolation ;  and  what  is  called  weakness  of 
character  seems  in  most  cases  to  consist  in  the  inaptitude 
for  these  sacrificial  moods,  of  which  one's  own  interior 
self  and  its  pet  softnesses  must  often  be  the  targets  and 
the  victims,' 

fuliioned  l]<»U-fire  Chmtianitj  v«U  knew  how  to  extract  from  fear  iC»  full 
eqaiTalent  in  the  vi&y  of  fruits  for  repoiitance,  and  iU  fiill  uanvarsioii  value. 
'  Example  :  Benjamin  Constant  was  often  marveled  at  as  an  extra«rdi- 
napy  install ce  of  anperiur  int«lligeDaG  with  inferiiar  cliaract«r.  U«  writei 
(JournaJ,  Paris,  1805,  p.  56),  "I  am  tossed  aiid  dnggsd  about  bf  my  miser- 
alik  weukii'ess.  Never  nas  anytbiiig'  bo  ridiculous  ta  my  Indecision.  Now 
marrin^e-,  now  s.aliti]dQ  ;  now  Germany,  now  Fmuce,,  hesitation  u[>on  Leaita- 
liam,  Bn^  nil  becauae  nt  bottom  I  am  unahle  10  ffioe  ufi  anything."  He  can't 
'  get  mad '  nt  atiy  of  liin  nlteruotivcA ;  and  the  career  of  a  mail  beset  by 
Bucli  an  all-n>aad  amiability  h  hopeless. 
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So  far  I  have  spoken  of  temporary  alterations  produced 
by  shifting  excitements  in  the  same  person.  But  the  rela- 
tively fixed  differences  of  character  o£  different  persona 
are  explained  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  la  a  man  with 
a  liahility  to  a  special  sort  of  emotion,  whole  ranges  of 
inhibition  habitually  vanish,  which  in  other  men  remain 
effective,  and  other  sorts  of  inhibition  take  their  place- 
When  a  person  baa  an  inborn  genius  for  certain  emo- 
tions, his  life  differs  sti-augely  from  that  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple, for  none  of  their  usual  deterrents  check  him.  Your 
mere  aspirant  to  a  type  of  character,  ou  the  contrary, 
only  sliows,  when  your  natural  lover,  fighter,  or  reformer, 
with  whom  the  paasion  is  a  gift  of  nature,  comes  along*, 
the  hopeless  inferiority  of  voluntary  to  instinctive  action. 
He  has  deliberately  to  overcome  his  inhibitions ;  the 
genius  with  the  inborn  passion  seems  not  to  feel  them  at 
all;  he  is  free  of  all  that  inner  friction  and  nervous 
waste.  To  a  Fox,  a  Garibaldi,  a  Generd  Booth,  a  John 
Brown,  a  Louise  Michel,  a  Bradlaugh,  the  obstacles  om- 
nipotent over  those  around  them  are  as  if  non-existent. 
Could  the  rest  of  us  bo  disregard  them,  there  might  be 
many  8»eh  heroes,  for  many  have  the  wish  to  live  for 
similar  ideals,  and  only  the  adequate  degree  of  inhibition- 
quenching  fury  is  lacking/ 

'  The  grt%i  thing  vhicli  tbe  bigher  e-xcitAbilitiea  give  u  etmragt ;  and 
the  addition  or  siibtriLotion  of  n  cerbun  auattnt  of  this  {juAlit}'  miLkei  a 
dilferenl  diaji,  a  different  life.  Variiaus  exaiteinents  let  tbo  coiim^e  loose. 
Trustful  hope  will  d*  it;  inspirlDg  exainple  will  do  it;  loTe  will  do  it; 
urraLli  will  do  it.  In  same  people  it  is  nfttivel^  so  hi^h  that  tiie  mere  toueh 
vf  danger  docs  it,  though  danger  ia  for  moat  men  the  grc&t  inLILtitur  of 
Actiim.  'Lore  of  adventniv'  becomes  in  gnoh  persona  a.  ruling  piusion. 
"I  believe,"  uys  General  Shobeleff,  "tb&t  my  biAvory  ia  siiuplf  tbe  pas- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  the  contempt  of  danger-  The  risk  ol  lifu  fills  mo 
with  aD  exaggerated  rapture.  The  fewer  tbere  are  to  siiare  it,  tbe  more  I 
like  it.  The  partiftipfltion  of  mif  body  in  tbe  event  \»  required  to  fiifuiah 
me  an  «deqaate  eicilement.  ErerTthing  iiitellfutunl  appo&ri)  to  me  to  b« 
reflei ;   but  a  meeting;  of  man  to  man,  b  duel,  t,  dan^r  into  which  I  osa 
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The  difference  between  willing  and  merelj  wishing, 
between  having  ideals  that  are  creative  and  ideals  that 
are  but  pinings  and  regrets,  thus  depends  Bolely  either 
on  the  amount  of  steam-pressure  chronieallj  driving  the 
character  in  the  ideal  direction,  or  on  the  amoant  of 
ideal  excitement  transiently  acquired.  Given  a  certain 
amoiLut  of  love,  indignation,  generosity,  magnaDimity, 
admiration,  loyalty,  or  enthusiasm  of  self-surrender,  the 
reeult  is  always  the  same.  That  whole  raft  of  cowardly 
obstructions,  which  in  tame  persons  and  dull  mooda  are 
sovereign  impediments  to  action,  sinks  away  at  once. 
Our  conventionality/  our  shynesa^  laziness,  and  stingi- 
nms,  our  demands  for  precedent  and  permission,  for  guar- 
antee and  surety,  our  small  suspicions,  timidities,  despairs, 
where  are  they  now  ?  Severed  like  cobwebs,  broken  like 
bubbles  in  the  Bun  — 

*'  Wo  fiind  die  Sorge  nun  nnd  Noth 
Die  micL  noch  g^stem  wollt'  eraclilaffeD  7 
Icli  BcUliin'  mich  deaa'  ira  Morgenroth." 

The  Hood  we  are  borne  on  rolls  them  so  lightly  under 
that  their  very  contact  is  unfelt.  Set  free  of  them,  we 
float  and  soar  and   sing.     This  auroral  openne:ss  and 

throw  mjaell  beadfonmost,  attnots  me,  maves  me,  LntoxicBtefl  mo.  I  tan 
Giazy  for  it,  I  love  it,  I  adoia  it.  I  mo  after  danger  as  ooe  rans  ait«r 
wotnen  ;  I  wisb  it  never  to  at«p.  Were  it  alwnya  the  same,  it  wonid 
aJwajfl  bring  me  «  new  pleasure.  When  I  throw  myself  into  an  odToature 
in  which  I  bupe  to  find  it,  my  faeort  palpitates  with  tbe  Dncertointy  :  1 
could  wi»h  nt  onoe  to  have  it  appear  and  yet  t«  deUy.  A  toii  uf  ptftinfal 
asd  delicioug  ahivcr  shakes  me  ;  mj  eatire  nature  ruoii  to  meet  the  peril 
with  au  iiap«tiiB  that  my  will  would  in  vain  trj  bo  resi9.t."  (Juurtte  AdjlM  : 
Lo  G^Ei^ral  SkobeleCF,  Nouvelte  Revae,  1886,  abridged,)  Skoh^leCE  seenta 
to  have  been  a  oruel  egoist  ;  but  the  diaintereatcd  Garibaldi,  if  one  nuij 
judg«  by  his  '  Memorie,'  lir&d  in  an  unflagging  emotion  of  situilnr  danget- 
•eektog  eicitetnent. 

'  See  tbe  case'  on  p.  ?0,  aboTe,  where  the  writer  deaoribea  tis  eiperisncM 
«f  communion  with  the  Divine  a&  eonsiating  "  merely  in  tbe  temporary/  obiil- 
'CraCton  afHu  aonvenliotudUies  whiah  usuall;  cover  my  lifa." 
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uplift  gives  to  all  creative  ideal  levels  a  bright  and  carol- 
ing- quality,  which  is  nowhere  more  marked  than  where 
the  controlling  emotion  is  religious.  "  The  true  monk," 
writes  an  Italian  mjstic,  "  takes  nothing  with  him  but 
his  lyre." 


We  may  now  turn  fiom  these  psychological  general- 
ities to  those  frulta  of  the  rehgious  state  which  form  the 
apeeial  subject  of  our  present  lecture.  The  man  who 
lives  in  his  religious  centre  of  personal  energy,  and  ia 
actuated  by  spiritual  enthusiasms,  differs  from  his  previ- 
ous carnal  self  in  perfectly  definite  ways.  The  new  ardor 
which  bunjs  in  his  breast  consumes  in  its  glow  the  lower 
'noes '  which  formerly  beset  him,  and  keeps  him  immune 
against  infection  from  the  entire  groveling  portion  of 
bis  nature.  MagnanLmities  once  impossible  are  now  easy ; 
paltry  conventionalities  and  mean  incentives  once  tyran- 
nical hold  no  sway.  The  atone  wall  inside  of  him  has 
fallen,  the  hardness  in  his  heart  has  broken  down.  The 
rest  of  us  can_,  I  think,  imagine  this  by  recalling  our 
state  of  feeling  in  those  temporary  *  melting  moods  * 
into  wliich  either  the  trials  of  real  Hfe,  or  the  theatre, 
or  a  novel  sometimes  throw  ub.  Especially  if  we  weep  ! 
For  it  is  then  as  if  our  tears  broke  through  an  inveterate 
inner  dam,  and  let  all  sorts  of  ancient  peccancies  and 
moral  stagnancies  drain  away,  leaving  ub  now  washed 
and  soft  of  heart  and  open  to  every  nobler  leading. 
With  most  of  us  the  customary  baldness  quickly  returns, 
but  not  so  with  saintly  persons.  Many  saints^  even  as 
energetic  ones  as  Teresa  and  Loyola,  have  possessed  what 
the  church  traditionally  reveres  as  a  special  grace,  the 
so-called  gift  of  tears.  Id  these  persons  the  melting 
mood  seems  to  have  held  almost  uninterrupted  control. 
And  as  it  is  with  tears  and  melting  moods,  so  it  is  with 
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other  exalted  affeytions.  Their  reign  may  come  by 
^adual  growth  or  by  a  crisis ;  but  in  either  case  it  may 
have  '  come  U>  stay.' 

At  the  end  of  the  last  lecture  we  saw  this  permanence 
to  be  true  of  the  general  paramouiitcy  of  the  higher 
insight,  even  though  in  the  ebbs  of  emotional  excitement 
meaner  motives  might  temporarily  prevail  and  backsUding 
might  occur.  But  that  lower  temptatioDs  may  remain 
completely  annulled,  apart  from  trauaiient  emotion  and 
as  if  by  alteration  of  the  man's  habitual  nature,  is  also 
proved  by  documeatary  evidence  in  certain  cases.  Be- 
fore embarking  on  the  general  natural  history  of  the 
regenerate  character,  let  me  convince  you  of  this  curi- 
ous fact  by  one  or  two  examples.  The  most  numerous 
are  those  of  reformed  drunkards.  You  recollect  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hadley  in  the  last  lecture ;  the  Jerry  McAuley 
Water  Street  Mission  abounds  in  similar  instances.'  You 
also  remember  the  graduate  of  Oxford,  converted  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  getting  drunk  in  the  hay^iield  the 
next  day,  but  after  that  permanently  cured  of  his  appe- 
tite. "  From  that  hour  drink  has  had  no  terrors  for  me : 
I  never  touch  it,  never  want  it.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  my  pipe,  .  .  .  the  desire  for  it  went  at  once  and  haa 
never  returned.  Su  with  every  known  sin,  the  deliver- 
ance in  each  case  being  permanent  and  complete.  I  have 
had  no  temptations  since  conversion." 

Here  i&  au  analogous  case  from  Starbuck's  manuscript 
collection  :  — 

"  I  went  into  the  old  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  there  was  a 
Holiness  meeting;,  .  .  .  and  I  began  saying,  'Lord,  Lonl,  I 
must  have  this  blessing.'  Then  what  was  to  me  an  audible 
voice  sEud :    *  Are  you  willing  to  give  np  everything  to  the 

*  Al>ore,  p.  201.    "Th»  only  radi'dal  remedy!  know  for  dipaoinuiia  a 
nligiomiLnia,"  u  a  sjt^ng  I  h&ve  heard  qaaWd  frvm  80iii«  medical  nitui. 
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Lord?'  and  question  after  queatloD  kept  coming  up,  to  all  of 
wliicli  I  said  ;  '  Yes,  I^ord ;  yes,  Lord  t '  until  this  came : '  WEy 
do  you  not  accept  it  now  ? '  and  1  eaid  :  '  I  do^  Lord.'  —  I  felt  no 
particular  joy,  only  a  truftt.  Just  tben  the  meeting  clo&ed,  and, 
as  I  went  out  on  the  street,  I  met  a  gentleman  smoking  a  fine 
cigar,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  came  into  lay  face,  aud  I  took  a 
long,  deep  breath  of  it,  and  praise  the  Lord,  all  my  appetite  for 
it  was  gone.  Tbeu  as  1  walked  along  tbe  street,  passing'  saloons 
where  the  fumes  of  liquor  came  out,  I  found  that  all  uiy  taste 
and  longing  for  that  accursed  stuff  waa  gone.  Glory  to  Godt 
.  .  .  [But]  for  ten  or  eleven  long  years  [after  that]  I  was  in 
the  wilderness  with  its  ups  and  downa.  My  appetite  for  liquor 
□ever  came  back." 

The  classic  case  of  Colonel  Gardiner  is  that  of  a  man 
cured  of  sexual  temptation  in  a  single  hour.  To  Mr. 
Spears  the  colonel  said,  "  I  was  effectually  cured  of  all 
incUnatiou  to  that  sin  I  was  so  strongly  addicted  to  that 
I  thought  nothing  but  shooting  me  through  the  head 
could  have  cured  me  of  it ;  and  all  desire  and  inclmatioa 
to  it  was  removed,  as  entirely  as  if  I  had  been  a  suck- 
ing child  ;  nor  did  the  temptation  return  to  this  day." 
Mr.  Webster's  words  on  the  same  subject  are  these : 
"  One  thing  I  have  heard  the  colonel  frequently  say,  that 
he  was  much  addicted  to  impurity  before  his  acquaint?- 
ance  with  religion  ;  but  that,  so  soon  aa  ho  was  enlight^ 
ened  from  above,  he  felt  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
changing  his  nature  so  wonderfully  that  his  sanctifica- 
tion  in  this  respect  seemed  more  remarkable  than  in  any 
other." ' 

Such  rapid  abolition  of  ancient  impulses  and  propensi- 
ties reminds  us  so  strongly  of  what  has  been  observed  aa 
the  result  of  hypnotic  suggestion  that  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  subliminal  inBuences  play  tbe  decisive 


'  Doddridge'^  life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiiier,  Laudoa  Beli^oiu  Tnoi 
Sooiet}^,  pp.  23-32. 
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psrt  in  t^ese  abrupt  changes  of  heart,  just  as  they  do  in 
hypnotism.'  Suggestive  therapeutics  abound  in  records  of 
cure,  after  a  few  sittiiigs,  of  inveterate  bad  habits  with 
which  the  patient,  left  to  ordinary  moral  aud  physical  in- 
flueuceSf  had  struggled  in  vain.  Both  drunkenness  and 
sexual  vice  have  been  cured  in  this  way,  action  through 
the  subliminal  seeming  thus  in  many  individuals  to  have 
the  prerogative  of  inducing  relatively  stable  change. 
If  the  grace  of  God  miraculously  operates,  it  probably 
operates  through  the  subliminal  door,  then.  But  just 
how  anything  operates  in  this  region  ib  still  unexplained, 
and  we  shall  do  well  now  fro  say  good-by  to  the^r&ces*  of 
transformation  altogether,  —  leaving  it*  if  you  like,  a 
good  deal  of  a  psychological  or  theological  mysteryi  — 
and  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  fruits  of  the  religious 
condition,  no  matter  in  what  way  they  may  have  been 
produced.* 

'  Here,  for  ezamplei  ib  &  osse,  from  StArbuck'a  book,  in  which  k  '  e^auirj 
■.utomntiBm  *  brought  about  ijuiakly  what  pmyers  uid  resaLrBi  h&d  been 
unable  to  effect.     Tbe  subject  is  a  wuitidd.     She  writes  ',~ 

"  Wh«n  I  was  itibout  tarij  1  tried  to  quit  smoking,  but  the  deaire  waa  od 
me,  and  tiAd  me  iu  its  power.  I  cried  luid  praywi  and  promised  God  to 
qivt,  hut  donld  not.-  I  bad  Bmoked  for  fifteeb  jean.  Wh«b  I  WBB  fiil^- 
tbnee,  ab  I  sat  by  the  ftre  one  day  smoking,  a  voice  came  to  me.  I  did  uat 
heur  it  with  my  eara,  but  mare  as  a  dream  or  sort  of  doable  think.  It 
■aid,  '  lioaiaa,  lay  down  smoking.'  At  oQce  I  replied,  '  Will  ypu  taJie  the 
deaire  away  ? '  But  it  oaly  kept  Baying  ;  '  LouiBa,  lay  down  Bmakiup.* 
Then  I  jot  up,  li»i<l  ray  pipe  on  the  mautid-Bhelf,  and  nesep  smoked  again 
or  had  any  deBire  to.  Tbe  deaire  was  guue  oa  though  I  bad  never  known 
it  or  touched  lobncco.  The  aig'bt  of  others  BDioking  and  the  smell  of  smoka 
tt«r»r  gATB  ni«  the  least  wbh  to  toueh  it  again.'"  The  Psychology  of 
Religioiif  p.  142i 

*  Profeflsor  Storbuck  expresBeB  the  mdieal  deatmction  of  old  inflaeDaet 
phyeiologi-vslly.  as  a  cutting  aS  of  the  connection  betweeo  liijfhet  and  l«wer 
cerebral  ceatTes.  "This  conditiuD,"  be  says,  "la  which  tV.&  auociatiau' 
centTea  connected  with  the  Bpiritual  life  are  cnt  off  from  the  lower,  is  ofteu 
reltected  ia  the  way  correspou dents  describe  tbeir  eiperieucea.  >  •  >  For 
example  :  'TemptationB  from  without  still  lua&il  me,  bnt  there  is  nothing 
wtlAin  to  reapocd  to  tbem.'    The  ego  [here]  ia  wholly  identified  with  the 
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The  collectiTe  name  for  the  ripe  fruits  of  religion  in 
a  character  is  ^intlinesB.'  The  saintly  character  k  the 
character  for  which  spiritual  etnotioiis  are  the  habitual 
centre  of  the  personal  energy  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  com- 
posite photograph  of  universal  saintliness,  the  same  in  all 
religions,  of  which  the  features  can  easily  be  traced.* 

higher  centres,  wboM  qaalitj  of  ieeting  is  tliB,t  of  witbiiiti«BG.  AaotheF 
of  tlie  KS|>oDdeQtj  Bayi :  'Since  then,  ftltbongh  Sntan  tempts  me,  thdi-6 
is  as  it  frere  a  wall  of  brass  aruiiad  me,  »o  that  bis  d&rts  caoDt)!  tou-c]! 
tne.' "  —  UiHiueBtioiutlily,  Junctional  exalugioiu  of  this  «art  muBit  occur  in 
tbe  C6t^t>FAl  argun.  But  ad  the  aide  ikceeMible  U>  intfospcctioD,  their  cautsl 
condition  is  notUiug  but  the  degree  of  apiritual  eioitement,  getting  at  last 
lo  high  nnd  strong  jib  to  be  Bovereign  ;  and  it  muet  be  frankly  coufeMed 
tbvt  w«  do  not  know  jiiflC  yrhy  or  how  sucb  fiOT'ereigiitj'  comfis  about  in  one 
penon  niid  not  ta  another.  We  con  only  give  our  imagination  a  certiuii 
delnsire  help  by  meahAnicnl  analogies. 

It  we  should  aonce IT'S,  for  example,  that  the  buman  tnind,  with  its  differ- 
ent poasibititiea  of  equilibrium,  might  be  tike  a  maiLj-Bided  lolid  with  dif- 
ferent surfaces  on  which  it  could  lie  flnt,  we  niiight  liken  mentaJ  rerelutiaDS 
to  tbe  epatial  revolutivns  of  aoah  a  1>odj-  As  it  is  pried  up,  aaj  bj  a  lever, 
from  a  poeition  in  which  it  Ubs  on  surface  A,  for  inatanee.  it  will  linger  for 
a  tinie  uuatAbly  halfwaj  up,  ftnd  if  th«  laver  cease  ta  urge  it,  it  wiEl  tumble 
baolc  or  'relapse'  under  tha  continued  pull  of  graritj.  But  if  at  loat  it 
rotate  far  eunugh  for  its  centre  of  gmvity  to  pass  beyond  surface  A  alto- 
gether, the  body  will  f^  over,  on  enrface  B,  aay,  and  abide  there  perina- 
nently.  The  pulls  of  gravity  towards  A  have  vanush-ed.  and  may  noir  be 
disregarded.  The  polyhedron  has  become  immniie  agaiaat  farther  attran- 
tioD  from  their  direetlou. 

In  thi£  figure  of  spueirb  the  lever  may  oorreapond  to  the  emotional  inflif 
enees  mnking  for  a  new  life,  and  the  initial  puU  of  gravity  to  tbe  anci«nt 
drawbai'-ks  aud  inhtbitioos,  So  long  as  the  emotional  influence  falls  to  reach 
a  certain  pitch  of  efflaaey,  tbe  changes  it  produces  are  unatabte,  nnd  the 
man  relapses  into  his  original  attituita,  But  when,  a  certain  inteosity  14 
attainetl  by  tbe  new  emotion,  a  critioal  point  is  poesed,  and  there  then  en- 
■ueaon  irreversible  revolution,  equivnleut  to  the  production  of  a  new  nature. 
^  I  Use  this  ward  in  spite  of  a-  certain  flavor  of  '  sanctimoniaiiaqeSB ' 
whicb  soDietiiuee  clinga  to  it,  because  no  other  word  suggests  as  well  the 
eiaot  oombination  of  affections  whieb  the  text  goes  on  to  deseribe, 

*  "  It  will  be  found,"  says  Dr.  W.  R.  Inqb  (in  his  lecturt^s  on  Cbriatian 
Hj^tictsm,  London,  1SS9,  p.  32d),  "  that  men  of  preeminent  aaistliness  ngree 
very  closely  in  what  they  tel!  us.  They  tell  ug  that  tbeyhave  arrived  atan 
DOfihakable  convictLo-n,  not  based  on  iuierenco  but  od  immediate  esperi- 
CDOe,  that  God  is  a  spirit  with  whom  tbe  human  spirit  can  hold  iDteroourse  ; 
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They  are  these :  — 

1.  A  feeUng  of  being  m  a  wider  life  than  tliat  of  this 
world's  selfish  little  interests ;  and  a  conviction,  not  merelj 
inttillectual,  but  as  it  were  sensible,  of  the  esistenee  of  an 
Ideal  Power.  In  Chmtian  salntliDess  this  power  is  always 
personified  aa  God;  but  abstract  moral  Ideals,  civic  or 
patriotic  Utopias,  or  inner  visions  of  holiness  or  right  may 
also  be  felt  as  the  true  lords  and  enlargere  of  our  life,  in 
ways  which  t  described  in  the  lecture  on  the  Reality  of 
the  Unseen.^ 

that  ill  littd  mtut  all  thftt  they  ^ah  im&^ae  of  goodneflS,  truth,  and  benut;  ; 
that  tbey  can  see  hia  footpriuts  evcrj'where  ia  UAture,  SDd  foel  his  pre- 
seticu  (vitliiu  them  as  the  veiy  life  af  tbeir  life,  sa  tlmt  in  proportion  aa  ihej 
cuiae  to  tliemSfjIyefl  they  come  to  hitn.  Th^yt^  uawhut  ««{>aratea  lis  from 
tiim  fLtiil  from  happiness  ia,  Urat,  self-seeking  in  all  ita  forms  ;  and,  Bec- 
andly,  Bensiialitj  in  nil  its  forms  ;  that  theeo  are  the  wo-^s  of  ilAiktii'SB  and 
deiit]),  vthich  hH»  frgcn  xi«  tl<a  fA«e  of  God  ;  while  tlie  path  of  tbe  Jiut  ia 
like  a  thiuing  light,  whicb  shiDeth  moTo  oud  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

1  Tha  '  euthuaiaam  of  hiimajiity '  may  lead  to  a  life  which  coaleaces  in 
mnaj  respects  with  that  of  Christian  eaintliness.  Take  the  following  rule» 
propdsed  to  memherB  of  the  Union  pour  I'Action  DionUe,  In  tlie  Bii11«tiu  de 
rUnion,  ApHl  1-15,  189*.     See,  aleo,  Ravne  Bleoe,  Aitgust  13,  1892. 

"-We  would  make  kiiown  in  our  own  persons  the  aaefiitneas  cf  rul?,  of 
diacipline,  of  reai^^atioD  and  ronunciatioii ;  we  woulct  tench,  the  necessary 
petp*''"'ty  «f  suffering,  nnd  explain  the  creatiTe  pnrt  whicli  it  plays.  We 
would  wage  wnr  npon  false  optiniism  ;  on  the  bitse  hope  of  happimesa  comio; 
to  ns  Tcady  made  ;  on  the  notion  of  n  BalfMton  by  knowlenlgie  alone,  op  liy 
mftteriiil  ciyilizatioa  alone,  Tain  symbol  ns  this  is  of  oiriltzntion,  precatioas 
external  arrangement,  ill-fltted  to  replace  the  intimale  union  and  consent  of 
souls.  We  would  wnge  war  aliio  on  bod  in OKilSf  whether  in  public  or  Ln  pri- 
rate  life  ;  an  Iniury,  fnatidiausness,  and  over-refinement ;  on  all  that  tends 
to  increase  the  painful,  iimnoml,  nnd  nnti-social  inuUipUcation  of  our  wanti  ; 
Ob  ail  that  exoites  en-ry  and  dislike  in  th&  soul  of  the  eotamoti  p&ople,  and 
conflnns  the  notion  that  the  chief  end  of  life  ia  freedom  to  enjoy.  We 
would  preach  by  our  example  theresp«ctof  sn. per iors  and  equals,  the  respect 
vl  aU  men  i  nffectionnte  Btnapllcitj  in  our  relations  with  inferiors  and  insig- 
niScant  persons  ;  indnlgence  where  our  own  claims  only  are  concerned,  but 
firmness  in  our  demands  where  they  relate  to  dutifis  towards  others  op  to* 
wnrda  the  public, 

"  For  the  common  people  are  what  we  belp  them  t«  become  ;  their  Tioea 
are  our  vices,  gased  upon,  envied,  and  imitittcd  ;  and  if  they  come  back  with 
all  their  weight  upon  at,  it  is  but  juat. 
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2.  A  sense  of  tiie  friendly  continuity  of  the  ideal 
power  with  our  own  U£e,  and  a  willing  self-surrender  to 
its  control. 

3.  An  immense  elation  and  freedom,  as  the  outlines  of 
the  confining  selfhood  melt  down. 

4.  A  shifting  of  the  erantional  centre  towards  loving 
and  harmonious  afEectiona,  towards  '  yes,  yes,'  and  away 
from  '  no,'  where  the  claims  of  the  non-ego  are  concerned. 

These  fundamental  inner  conditions  have  character- 
iatic  practical  consequences,  as  follows :  — 

n.  Asceticism.  —  The  self-surrender  may  become  so 
pEusionat«  as  to  turn  into  self-immolation.  It  may  then 
so  overrule  the  ordinary  inhibitions  of  the  flesh  that  the 
saiot  finds  positive  pleasure  in  sacrifice  and  asceticism, 
measuring  and  expressing  as  they  do  the  degree  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  higher  power. 

6.  Strength  of  Soul.  —  The  sense  of  enlargement  of 
life  may  be  so  uplifting  that  personal  motives  and  inhibi- 
tioDS,  commouly  omnipotent,  become  too  insignificant  for 
notice,  and  new  reaches  of  patience  and  fortitude  open 
out.  Fears  and  anxieties  go,  and  bbssful  equanimity 
takes  their  place.  Come  heaven,  come  hell,  it  makes  no 
difference  now ! 

"  Wo  forbi'd  oun^Iv-es  ftll  s(«}ci)^g  ftft^r  papiilarity,  all  antliitioti  to  appeu 
important.  We  pledge  ourselvc'a  to  nbstaiD  from  falselioodi  iu  all  its  d^- 
gteea.  We  promise  not  to  crcAte  or  encourage  iUuaions  as  to  wfcat  is  poe- 
sible,  by  wh«t  we  aay  qt  wiitQ.  We  promiae  to  odc  o-nother  abtivft  iiticerity, 
which  fttrires  to  see  triitli .clearly,  and  which.  ncTer  feats  bj  declare  nliat  it 
tee*. 

"Wo  promise  deliberate  reaistance  to  the  lidaJ  waveB  of  fajbioo,  to  the 
'booing'  aod  panics  of  tbe  public  mind,  to  nJl  the  forins  af  w^akueaa  aaduf 
Imp. 

"  We  forbid  oarseWes  the  nae  of  sarooam.  01  oerioua  ihingt  we  will  speak 
■erioualy  and  iiuainilin^lyr  withoat  bauter  and  without  the  appeanuice  ot 
bant«p ;  —  aad  tven  bo  of  all  tbingi,  for  tfaore  are  eerioue  waya  of  being  ligbl 
of  heart, 

■'  We  will  put  oortelves  forward  always  for  what  we  are,  Bimply  and  witU' 
tmt  false  bunility,  aa  well  as  without  pedantry,  aff«titatioii,  or  pride." 
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C.  Purity.  —  The  shifting  of  the  emotional  centre 
brings  mth  it,  first,  increase  of  purity.  The  sensitive- 
ness to  spiritual  discords  ia  enhanced,  and  the  cleansing 
of  existence  from,  brutal  and  sensual  elements  becomes 
imperative.  Occasions  of  contact  with  auch  elements  are 
avoided  :  the  saintly  life  must  deepen  its  spiritual  con- 
sistency and  keep  unspotted  from  the  world.  In  eome 
temperaments  tiiis  need  of  purity  of  spirit  takes  an  ascetic 
turn,  and  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  are  treated  with  relents 
less  severity. 

d.  Charity.  —  The  sbifting  of  the  emotional  centre 
brings,  fieeoudly,  increase  of  charity,  tenderness  for  fel- 
low-creatures. The  ordinary  motives  to  antipathy,  which 
usually  set  such  close  bounds  to  tenderness  among  human 
beings,  are  inhibited.  The  saint  loves  his.  enemies,  and 
treats  loathsome  beggars  as  his  brothers. 


I  now  have  to  give  some  concrete  illustrations  of  these 
fruits  of  the  spiritual  tree.  The  only  difiiciilty  is  to 
choose,  for  they  are  bo  abundant. 

Since  the  sense  of  Presence  of  a  higher  and  friendly 
Power  seems  to  be  the  fundamentd  feature  in  the  spir- 
itual life,  I  will  begin  with  that. 

In  our  narratives  of  conversion  we  saw  how  the  world 
might  look  shining  and  transfigured  to  the  convert,'  and, 
apart  from  anything  acutely  reli^ous,  Tve  all  have  mo- 
ments when  the  universal  life  eeems  to  wrap  us  round 
with  friendliness.  In  youth  and  health,  in  summer,  in 
the  woods  or  on  the  mountains,  there  come  days  when  the 
weather  seems  all  whispering  with  peace,  hours  when  the 
goodness  and  beauty  of  existence  enfold  us  like  a  dry 
warm  climate,  or  chime  through  us  m  if  our  inner  ears 
were  subtly  ringing  with  the  world's  security.  Thoreau 
writes  :  — 

1  AboYe,  pp.  218  a. 
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"Once,  a  few  weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods,  for  an  hour  I 
doubted  whether  the  near  neighborhood  of  nian  was  not  esaen- 
tiaJ  to  a  serene  and  healthy  life.  To  be  alone  was  somewhat 
uupleasEUit.  Butt  in  thd  midst  of  a  gentle  rain,  while  these 
thoughts  prevailed,  I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such  sweet  and 
beneBcent  society  in  Nature,  in  the  very  pattering  of  the  drops, 
$ind  in  every  sight  and  sound  around  my  house,  an  infinite  and 
unaccountable  friendliness  all  at  once,  like  an  atmosphere,  sus- 
taining nie,  as  made  the  fancied  advantages  of  human  neigti- 
boi'hood  insignificaut,  and  1  have  never  thought  of  them  since. 
Every  little  pine-needle  expanded  and  swelled  with  sympathy 
an^  befriended  itie.  I  was  so  distinctly  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Bomething  kindred  to  me,  that  I  thought  no  place 
could  ever  be  strange  to  me  again."  * 

In  the  Christian  consciousness  this  sense  of  the  en- 
veloping- friendliness  becomes  most  personal  and  definite. 
"  The  compensation,"  writes  a  German  author,  "  for  the 
loss  of  that  sense  of  personal  independence  which  man 
so  unwillingly  gives  up,  is  the  disappearance  of  all  faar 
from  one's  life,  the  quite  inde&cribahle  and  inexplicable 
feeling  of  an  inner  se<niriti/j  which  one  can  only  experi- 
ence, but  which,  once  it  has  been  esperienced,  one  can 
never  forget."  ^ 

I  find  ai?  eseellent  description  of  this  state  of  mind  in 
a  sertnon  by  Mr.  Voysey :  — 

"■  It  is  the  experience  of  myriads  of  trustful  souls,  that  this 
sense  of  God'a  unfailing  presence  with  them  in  their  going  out 
and  in  their  coming  in,  and  by  night  and  day,  is  a  source  of 
absolute  repose  and  confident  calmness.  It  drives  away  all  fear 
of  what  may  befall  them.  That  nearness  of  God  is  a  constant 
seourity  against  terror  and  anxiety.  It  ia  not  that  they  are  at 
all  assured  of  physical  safety,  or  deem  themselves  protected  by 
a  love  which  is  denied  to  others,  but  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  equally  ready  to  be  safe  or  to  meet  with  injury.    If  injury 

'  H.  TtlOAXAtr  :  Walden,  RiTtTside  edition,  p,  200,  abFidg«d. 
■  C.  H.  HiLTV ;  Glttck,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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befall  them,  tliej  will  be  content  to  bear  it  because  tLe  Lord  ia 
tbei?  Ueejier,  and  nothing  can  befall  them  witbout  hie  will.  If 
it  be  his  will,  then  injury  is  for  th>em  a  blessing^  and  no  calam- 
ity at  all.  Thus  and  thu^  only  is  the  tniBtful  man  protected 
and  shielded  from  harm.  And  I  for  one  —  by  no  means  a  thick- 
skinned  or  h^rd-acrveil  man  —  am  absolutely  satisBed  with  this 
arrangtiiueut,  and  do  not  wisk  for  any  other  kind  of  immunitj 
from  dauger  and  catasti-ophe,  Quite  as  sensitive  to  pain  as  the 
mo8t  highly  strung  organism,  I  yet  feel  that  the  worst  of  it  ia 
conquered,  and  the  stin^  takeo  out  of  it  altogether,  by  the 
thought  that  God  is  oitr  loTing  and  sleepless  keeper,  and  that 
nothing  can  hurt  us  without  bis  will."* 

More  excited  expressions  of  this  condition  are  abun- 
dant in  religious  literature.  I  could  easily  weary  you  with 
their  monotony.  Here  is  an  account  from  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Edwards :  — 

"  Last  night,"  Mre.  Edwards  writfls,  "  was  the  eweete&t  night 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  never  before,  for  so  long  a  time 
together,  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  light  and  rest  and  sweetness 
of  heaven  in  my  bouI,  hut  without  the  least  agitation  of  body 
during  the  whole  time.  Fart  of  the  night  I  lay  awake,  some' 
times  asleep,  :md  mtmetimes  between  Bleeping  and  waking.  But 
all  night  I  continued  in  a  constant,  clear,  and  lively  sense  of 
the  heavenly  eweetnesa  of  ChrisVs  excellent  love,  of  hJs  near- 
ness to  me,  and  of  my  deamesB  to  him ;  with  an  ine:xpr<>99ibly 
sweet  calmness  of  soul  in  an  entire  rest  iu  him.  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  perceive  a  glow  of  diTiue  love  come  down  from  the 
heart  of  Chriat  in  hoaven  into  my  heart  iu  a  constant  stream, 
like  a  stream  or  pcnoil  of  sweet  light.  At  the  same  time  my 
heart  and  soul  all  flowed  out  in  love  to  Christ,  so  that  there 
Heemed  to  be  a  eonatant  flowing  and  peflowing  of  heavenly  love, 
and  I  appeared  to  myself  to  float  or  swim,  iu  these  bright,  sweet 
beams,  like  the  motes  swimraiug  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  the 
Btreams  of  his  light  which  come  in  at  the  window.  T  think  that 
what  I  felt  each  minute  was  worth  more  than  all  the  outward 
comfort  and  pleasure  which  I  had  enjoyed  iu  my  whole  life'  put 

»  The  MjBtary  of  Pain  and  Death,  London,  1892,  p.  258. 


togetber.  It  was  pleasure,  without  the  least  sting,  or  any  inter, 
mptiou.  It  was  a  sweetnefls,  wLich  my  soiiL  was  lost  In ;  it 
seemed  to  be  all  that  my  feelile  frame  could  sustam.  There  was 
but  little  difference,  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake,  but  if  there 
was  any  difference,  the  sweetness  was  greatest  wliile  I  was 
asleep.'  As  I  awoke  early  the  next  morning,  it  seenieJ  to  me 
that  I  had  entirely  done  with  myself.  I  felt  that  the  opiuIonB 
of  the  woild  concerning  me  wen;  nothing,  ajid  that  I  had  no 
more  to  do  with  any  outward  interest  of  my  own  than  with  that 
of  a  person  whom  I  never  saw.  The  glory  of  God  seemed  to 
swnllow  up  every  wish  anr)  desire  of  my  heart.  .  .  .  After  retir- 
ing to  reat  and  sleeping  a  little  while,  I  awoke,  and  was  Led  to 
reflect  on  God's  mercy  to  me,  in  giving  me,  for  many  years,  a 
willingness  to  die ;  and  after  that,  in  making  me  willing  to 
live,  thiit  I  mjj^hti  du  and  suffer  whatever  he  called  me  to  here. 
I  also  tliought  how  God  had  graciously  given  me  an  entire 
resig'nation  to  bi»  will,  with  respect  to  the  kind  and  manner  of 
death  that  I  should  die;  having  been  made  willing  to  die  on. 
tlie  raclc,  or  at  the  stake,  and  ii  it  were  God's  will,  to  die  in 
darkness.  But  now  it  occurred  t«  me,  I  used  to  think  of  living 
no  longer  than  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  Upon  this  I  was 
led  to  a^k  myself,  whether  I  was  not  willing  to  be  kept  out  of 
heaven  even  longer;  and  my  whole  heart  aeemed  immediately 
to  reply ;  Yes,  a  thousand  years,  and  &  thousand  in  horror,  if 
it  be  most  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  torment  of  my  body  being 
80  great,  awful,  and  overwhelming  that  none  eould  bear  to  live 
in  the  country  where  the  spectacle  was  Been,  and  the  torment  of 
my  mind  being  vastly  greater.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
found  a  perfect  willingness,  quietness,  and  alacrity  of  soul  in 

'  Coiup-are  Madame  Gujon  ;  "  It  wuh  my  practice  to  stfise  «t  midnight  for 
piirp4M«i  of  devotion.  .  ,  .  It  seemod  to  mo  tbat  Ood  ea,me  at  the  preciM 
time  and  woke  me  from  sleep  in  order  that  I  might  enjo;  him.  Wben  £ 
was  out  of  hoaltb  or  greatly  futigued,  be  did  not  awnle  me,  but  at  such 
times  I  f«lt,  6von  iti  my  sloep,  a.  Biti^Iap  passcBsion  of  God.  lie  loved  toe 
90  nrnc^h  that  ho  ser med  to  pervade  my  iKiugi  nt  a  time  when  [  conld  bo 
only  iraperfeetly  ounscious  of  Uis  ppesenee.  My  sleep  »  sometimes  broken, 
—  ft  Bort  of  h.n.lf  sleep  ;  b-ut  tay  sold  sefMUS  to  be  awake  enoiigli  to  know 
God,  when  it  is  haiMJIj  capable  of  knosfinpf  anythiog  else."  T.  C,  Ufham  : 
The  Life  and  Religious  EEperiena>es  of  Madame  d«  la  Motlie  Gnj'oii,  New 
York,  1877,  Y(d.  i.  p.  260. 
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conaenting  tliat  it  ahould  bo  so,  if  it  were  moat  for  the  glory  of 
God,  so  that  there  was  no  hesitation,  <toutt,  or  darkness  in  my 
mind.  The  glory  of  God  seenaed  to  overcome  me  and  swal* 
low  me  up,  and  every  conceivable  Buffering,  and  everything 
that  was  terrible  to  my  nature,  seemed  to  slirinb  to  nothing 
before  it.  This  resignation  continued  in  its  clftarnesa  and 
brightness  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  all  th^  next  day,  and  the 
night  following,  and  on  Monday  in  the  forenoon,  without  inter- 
ruption or  abatement."  ^ 

The  annals  of  CathoUe  saintsliip  abound  in  records  as 
ecstatic  or  more  eustatic  than  this.  "  Often  the  assaulta 
of  the  divine  love,"  it  ia  said  of  the  Sister  Seraphique  de 
la  Martiniere,  "  reduced  her  almost  to  the  point  o£  death. 
She  used  tenderly  to  complain  of  this  to  God.  '  I  caunot 
support  it,'  ehti  usied  to  say.  ^  Bear  gently  with  mj  weak- 
ness, or  I  shall  expire  under  the  violence  of  your  love.'  "  * 

Let  me  pass  next  to  the  Charity  and  Brotherly  Love 
which  are  a  usual  fruit  of  saintliness,  and  have  always 
been  reckoned  essential  theologicali  virtues,  however  lim- 
ited may  have  been  the  kinda  of  service  which  the  par- 
ticular theology  enjoined.  Brotherly  love  would  follow 
lo^cally  from  the  assurance  of  God's  friendly  presence, 
the  notion  of  our  brotherhood  as  men  being  an  immediate 
inference  from  that  of  God's  fatherhood  of  us  all.  When 
Christ  ntters  the  precepts :  "  Love  your  enemies,  blesfl 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  tliem  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you,"  he  gives  for  a  reason  :  '■  That  ye  may  be  the  chil» 
dren  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketk  hia 
8un  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  eendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."     One  might  therefore 

*  I  have  considerably  abridged  th«  words-  of  tbe  opigina.!,  irhiob  ia  given 
in  Edwards's  NjuratiTc  of  tlie  Rpviv&l  ia  New  EngUnd. 

*  BoUQAtrb  ;  Hist,  de  Is  BieuliBureuae  Mar^erite  MArie,  ISMj  p.  l2o. 
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be  tempted  to  explain  both  tbe  humility  as  to  one's  seli 
aad  the  charity  towards  others  which  characterize  spir- 
itual excitement,  as  results  of  the  all-leveliog'  character  of 
theistic  belief.  But  these  affections  are  certainly  not  mere 
derivatives  of  theism.  We  find  them  in  Stoicism,  in  Hin- 
duism, and  in  Buddhism  in  the  highest  possihle  degree. 
They  harmo/dze  with  paternal  theism  beautifully  ;  but 
they  harmonize  with  all  reflectiou  whatever  upon  the  de- 
pendence of  maokiud  on  general  causes ;  and  we  must,  I 
think,  consider  them  not  sabordioate  but  coordinate  parts 
of  that  great  complex  excitement  in  the  study  of  which 
we  are  engaged.  Religious  rapture,  moral  enthusiasm, 
ontotogical  wonder,  cosmic  emotion,  are  all  unifying  states 
of  mind,  in  which  the  sand  and  grit  of  the  selfhood  in- 
cline to  disappear,  and  tenderness  to  rule.  The  best  thing 
is  to  describe  the  condition  integrally  as  a  characteristic 
affection  to  which  our  nature  is  liable,  a  region  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  at  home,  a  sea  in  which  we  swim ;  but 
not  to  pretend  to  explain  its  parts  by  deriving  them  too 
cleverly  from  one  another.  Like  love  or  fear,  the  faith- 
state  is  a  natural  psychic  complex,  and  carries  charity 
with  it  by  organic  consequence.  Jubilation  is  an  expan- 
sive affection,  and  all  expauaive  affections  are  aelf-forget- 
ful  and  kindly  so  long  as  they  endure. 

We  find  this  the  case  even  when  ^ey  are  pathological 
i^  origin.  In  his  instructive  work,  la  Tristesse  et  la  Joie,* 
M.  Georges  Dumas  compares  together  the  melancholy  and 
the  joyous  phase  of  circular  insanity,  and  shows  that, 
while  selfishness  characterizes  the  one,  the  other  is  marked 
by  altruistic  impulses.  No  human  being  so  stingy  and 
useless  as  was  Marie  in  her  melancholy  period !  But  the 
moment  the  happy  period  begins,  "  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness become  her  characteristic  sentiments.     She  displays 

I  Paris.  1900. 
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a  universal  goodwill,  not  only  of  intention,  but  in  act. 
.  .  .  She  becomes  solicitous  of  the  health  of  other  pa- 
tients,  interested  in  getting-  them  out^  desirous  to  procure 
wool  to  kait  socks  for  some  of  them.  Never  since  she 
has  beeu  under  my  obeervation  have  I  heard  her  in  her 
joyous  period  utter  any  but  charitable  opinions."  '  And 
later,  Dr.  Dumas  says  of  all  Bucb  joyous  conditions  that 
"  unseliish  sentiDients  and  tender  emotions  are  the  only 
affective  states  to  be  found  in  them.  The  subject's  mind 
is  closed  against  envy,  hatred*  and  vindictiveness,  and 
wholly  transformed  into  benevolence,  indulgence,  and 
mercy. 

There  is  thus  an  organic  affinity  between  joyousneas 
and  tenderness,  and  their  companionship  in  the  saintly 
lite  need  in  no  way  occasion  surjirise.  AJong  with  the 
happiness,  this  increase  of  t«nderne8»  is  often  noted  in 
narratives  of  conversion.     "  I  began  to  work  for  others  "  ; 

—  "I  had  more  tender  feeling  for  my  family  and  friends  " ; 

—  "I  spoke  at  once  to  a  person  with  whom  I  had  been 
angry  "  ;  —  "I  felt  for  every  one,  and  loved  my  friends 
better  "  ;  —  "I  felt  every  one  to  be  my  friend "  ;  —  these 
are  so  many  expreaaions  from  the  records  collected  by 
Professor  Starbuck.' 

"  Wheo,"  says  Mrs.  Edwards,  continuing  the  narrative  from 
which  I  made  quotation  a  momeut  ago,  "  I  iirnse  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Sabl>ath,  I  felt  a  love  to  all  mankind,  wholly  p9culJaT 
in  its  streug;tb  and  sweetness,  far  beyond  all  that  I  had  ever 
felt  before.  The  power  of  that  love  seemed  inexpreaajble.  I 
thoiiglit,  if  I  were  surroiinded  by  enemies,  who  were  venting 
thfiir  malice  and  CTOell^  upon  me,  in  tormenting  me,  it  would 
Btill  be  iiupoaftible  that  I  should  cherish  any  feelings  towards 
them  but  those  of  love,  and  I'ity,  and  ardent  desires  tor  their 
happiness.  I  never  before  felt  soi  far  frora  a  disposition  to  judge 
and  censure  others,  an  I  did  that  moraing.  I  realized  also,  in 
1  Page  130.  *  Page  1G7.  «  Op.  eit.,  p.  127. 
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an  unusual  and  very  lively  manner^  how  great  a  part  of  Cbris- 
tianity  lies  in  the  perfoi-inaDce  of  our  social  and  relative  duties 
ta  one  another.  The  same  joyful  sense  coutinued  throughout 
the  day  —  a  sweet  love  to  God  and  all  mankind." 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  charity,  it  may 
efface  all  usual  human  barriers.' 

Here,  for  iuatance^  is  an  example  of  Christian  non-resisE- 
anee  from  Richard  Weaver's  autobiography.  Weaver  was 
a  collier,  a  semi-professional  pugilist  in  his  younger  days, 
who  beoame  a  much  beloved  evangelist,  Fighting,  after 
drinking,  seems  to  have  been  the  sin  to  which  he  origi- 
nally felt  his  flesh  most  perversely  inclined.  After  his 
first  eonversiou  he  had  a  backsliding,  which  consisted  in 
pounding  a  man  who  had  insulted  a  girl.  Feeling  that, 
having  ooce  fallen,  be  might  as  well  be  hanged  for  a 
aheep  as  for  a  lamb,  he  got  drunk  and  went  and  broke 
the  jaw  of  another  man  who  had  lately  challenged  him 
to  fight  and  taunted  him  ivith  cowardice  for  refusing  as 
a  Christian  man  j  —  I  mention  these  iucidents  to  show 
how  genuine  a  change  of  heart  is  imphed  in  the  later  con- 
duct which  be  describes  as  follows :  — 

'  The  barrier  bctnreeD  mBn  and  animala  also.  We  read  of  Towianslti, 
in  emincat  Faliah  pntriot  and  [nystio,  that  "one  dtij  <ip«  of  his  frioncls 
met  him  En  tli'e  ruin,  caressing  a  big  dug  whicli  was  jumplDg  upon  liioi 
ftiid  covering  him  hOTribly  with  mud.  On  being  naked  why  he  permitted 
tlie  uniniBl  thus  to  dirtj  his  cl&theB,  Towinnski  T«pli«d  ;  '  Ttita  dog,  whom 
I  mil  nuw  meeting  for  tlii  first  time,  hiU  shoiFii  n  gre8,t  fell  I  uw- feeling  far 
me,  and  ft  great  joy  in  nny  reeognttiun  nnd  iMeptiinco  of  his  greelings. 
Were  1 1«  drive  him  off,  I  shnitld  wound  bis  (eeLiiiga  and  dg  him  a.  moral 
injury.  It  would  be  an  oB'-miso  not  only  to  bim,  hut  ti>  nil  the  spirits  of  thn 
other  TCorld  who  are  on  the  same  lev^l  with  him.  The  damage  whkh  ha 
de«s  tit  my  coiit  ia  as  uothing  in  compariiion  with  the  wrong  which  I  should 
infliot  upon  htm,  in  citwe  1  were  tn  reinaiu  indifferent  to  the  maiiifeatatioo* 
of  hia  fncndaliip,  Wb  aught,'  ho  adJed,  '  both  to  lighten  tho  coDdition  t^f 
aaimaU,  whenever  we  citn,  and  nt  the  same  time  to  fncilitate  in  ouraclves 
that  union  of  tlje  woHd  O'f  all  spirits,  which  tha  aaorifiee  uf  Christ  has  matte 
possible,'"  Andr^  Towiaoski,  Traduction  de  I'ltalien,  Turin,  18!*" 
vately  printed).  I  awe  my  knowledge  of  this  book  and  ot  Taw' 
friend  l:'rafesBt)r  W.  Lutoslawaki,  anthor  of  ''Plato's  Logic.' 
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"  I  went  down  the  drift  and  found  the  boy  crying  becuiise 
a  fellow-workman  waa  trying  to  take  the  wagon  from  him  hy 
forca.     I  aaid  to  him  :  — 

"  '  Tom,  you  must  n't  take  that  wagon.' 

"  He  swore  at  me,  and  called  me  a  Methodist  devil.  I  told 
him  that  (jod  did  not  teil  me  to  let  him  rob  me.  He  curaed 
again,  and  said  he  would  push  the  wagon  over  me. 

"  *■  Well,'  I  said,  '  let  us  see  whether  the  devil  and  thea  are 
stronger  than  the  Lord  and  me.' 

"  And  the  Lord  and  I  proving  stronger  than  the  deril  and 
he,  he  had  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  the  wagon  would  have 
gone  over  him.  So  I  gave  the  wagon  to  the  hoy.  Then  said 
Tom:  — 

"  *  I  've  a  good  mind  to  smack  thee  on  the  face.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  if  that  will  do  tliee  any  good,  thou  canst 
do  it.'     So  he  struck  me  on  the  face. 

"  I  turned  the  other  cheek  to  him,  and  said,  '  Strike  again>' 

*^  He  struck  again  and  again,  till  he  had  struck  me  five  times. 
I  turned  my  cheek  for  the  sixth  stroke ;  but  he  turned  away 
cursing.  I  shouted  after  him :  '  The  Lord  forgive  thee,  for  I 
do,  and  the  Lord  save  thee.' 

"■  This  was  on  a  Saturday ;  and  when  I  went  home  from  the 
coal-pit  my  wife  eaw  my  face  was  swollen,  and  asked  what  w^ 
the  matter  with  it,  I  aaid :  '  I  'vo  been  fighting,  and  I  're 
given  a  man  a  good  thrashing.' 

"She  bnrat  out  weeping,  and  said,  'O  Hichard,  what  made 
you  fight  ? '  Then  I  told  her  all  about  it ;  and  she  thanked  the 
Lord  I  had  not  struck  back. 

"But  the  Lord  had  struck,  and  hia  blows  have  more  effect 
than  man's.  Monday  came.  The  devU  began  to  tempt  me, 
sayiug;:  'The  other  men  will  laugh  at  thee  for  allowing  Tom 
to  treat  thee  as  he  did  on  Saturday.*  I  cried. '  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan  ; '  —  and  went  on  my  way  to  the  coal-pit. 

"  Tom  was  the  first  man  I  saw.  I  said  '  Good-morning,'  but 
got  no  reply. 

"  He  went  down  first.  When  I  got  down,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  sitting  on  the  wagon-road  waiting  for  me.  When  I 
came  to  him  he  burst  into  tears  and  said :  *  Kichard,  will  yoa 
forgive  me  for  striking  you?' 
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'I  haT«  forgiven  thee,'  aaid  I;  'ask  God  tx)  forgive  thee. 


The  Lord  bleas  tLee.' 
to  his  work."  ^ 


I  gave  him  my  baud,  and  we  weut  each 


*  Love  your  enemies ! '  Mark  you,  not  simply  those  who 
happen  not  to  be  your  friends,  but  your  enemie^y  your 
positive  and  active  enemies.  Either  this  ia  &  mere  Ori- 
ental liyperbole,  a  bit  of  verbal  extravagance,  meaning 
only  that  vie  should,  as  far  as  we  can,  abate  oar  animos- 
ities, or  eke  it  is  sincere  and  literal.  Outside  of  certain 
cases  of  intimate  individual  relation,  it  seldom  has  been 
taken  literally.  Yet  it  makes  one  ask  the  question  :  Can 
there  in  general  be  a  level  of  emotion  so  unifyingj  so  ob- 
literative  of  differences  between  man  and  nuin,  that  even 
enmity  may  eome  to  be  an  irrelevant  circumstance  and  fail 
to  inhibit  the  friendlier  interests  aroused  ?  If  positive  well- 
wishing  could  attain  so  supreme  a  degree  of  excitement, 
those  who  were  swayed  by  it  might  well  seem  superhuman 
beings.  Their  life  would  be  morally  discrete  fi-om  the 
life  of  other  men,  and  there  is  no  saying,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  experience  of  an  authentic  kind,  —  for  there 
are  few  active  examples  in  our  scriptures,  and  the  Bud- 
dhistic examples  are  legendary,^ —  what  the  effects  might 
be;  they  might  conceivably  transform  the  world. 

Psych ologtcally  and  in  principle,  the  precept  '  Love 
your  enemies '  is  not  self-contradictory.  It  is  merely  the 
extreme  limit  of  a  kind  of  magnanimity  with  which,  in 
the  shape  of  pitying  tolerance  of  our  oppressors,  we  are 
fairly  famiUar.  Yet  If  radically  followed,^  it  woidd  in- 
volve such  a  breach  with  our  instinctive  springs  of  action 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  present  world's  arrangements, 

'  J.  PATTEBaoN'8  Lifo  of  Ricbu^  Wcnver,  pp.  6<WJ8.  abridged. 

*  As  where  tbe  future  Buddhn,  iniiarDiited  as  a  liaiv,  jumps  into  the  fln 
to  cook  bims-eU  for  a  meal  for  A  b^g'gHT  — Laviag  previously  slinlten  liim' 
self  three  times,  m  that  ooae  of  tlte  iuaeotd  io  bis  fur  akould  perieh  with 
him. 
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that  a  critical  point  would  practically  he  passed,  and  we 
should  be  boru  into  another  kingdom  of  being.  Reli- 
gioiis  emotion  makes  us  feel  that  other  kingdom  to  be 
close  at  liaod,  within  our  reath. 

The  inbibitioQ  of  iuetiuctive  repugnaoce  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  showing'  of  love  to  enemiea,  but  by  the  show- 
ing- of  it  to  any  one  who  is  personally  loathsome.  In  the 
annals  of  saintliness  we  find  a  curious  mixture  of  motives 
impelling  m  this  direction.  Asceticism  plays  its  part ;  and 
along  with  charity  pure  and  simple,  we  lind  humility  or 
the  desire  to  disclaim  distinction  and  to  grovel  on  the 
common  level  before  God.  Certamly  all  three  principles 
were  at  work  when  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Ignatius  Loyola 
exchanged  their  gamienta  with  those  of  filthy  beggars. 
All  three  are  at  work  when  rehgious  persons  consecrate 
their  lives  to  the  care  of  leprosy  or  other  peculiarly  un- 
pleasant diseases.  The  nursing  of  the  sick  is  a  fimetion 
to  which  the  religious  seem  strongly  drawn,  even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  church  traditions  set  that  way.  But  in 
the  annals  of  this  sort  o£  charity  we  find  fantastic  excesses 
of  devotion  recorded  which  are  only  expHcable  by  the 
frenzy  of  self-immolation  simultaneously  aroused,  Francis 
of  Assisi  kisses  his  lepers  ;  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  Fran- 
cis Xavler,  St.  John  of  God,  and  others  are  said  to  have 
cleansed  the  sores  and  ulcers  of  their  patients  with  their 
respective  tongues ;  and  the  lives  of  such  saints  as  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary  and  Madame  de  Ckantal  are  fuU  of  a 
sort  of  reveling  in  hospital  purulence,  disagreeable  to 
read  of,  and  which  makes  ua  admire  and  ahudder  at  the 
same  time. 


So  much  for  the  human  love  aroused  by  the  faith- 
state.  Let  me  next  speak  of  the  Equanimity^  Resignatioiij 
Fortitude,  and  Patience  which  it  brings. 
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'A  paradise  of  inwarJ  tranquillity  '  seeraa  to  be  faith's 
usual  result ;  and  it  i&  easy,  even  without  being  reli^uiis 
one's  self,  to  understand  this.  A  mome&t  back,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  sense  of  God's  presenccj  I  spoke  of  the  unac- 
countable feeling  of  safety  which  one  may  then  have. 
Andj  indeed,  how  can  it  possibly  fail  to  steady  the  nerves, 
to  cool  the  fever,  and  appease  the  fret,  if  one  be  sensibly 
conscious  that,  no  matter  what  one's  difficulties  for  the 
moment  may  appear  to  be,  one's  life  as  a  wbole  is  in 
the  keeping  of  a  power  whom  one  can  absolutely  trust  ? 
In  deeply  religious  men  the  abandonment  of  self  to  this 
power  is  passionate.  Whoever  not  only  says,  but  foels, 
'  Gwd's  will  be  done,'  is  mailed  against  every  weakness  ; 
and  the  wlinle  historic  array  of  martyrs*  missionaries,  and 
religious  refonuers  is  there  to  prove  the  tranquil-minded- 
ness,  under  naturally  agitating  or  distressing  circum- 
stances, which  self-surrender  brings. 

The  temper  of  tbe  tranquU-mindedness  differs,  of 
course,  according  as  the  person  is  of  a  constitutionally 
sombre  or  of  a  constitutionally  cheerfid  cast  of  mind. 
In  the  sombre  it  partakes  more  of  resignation  and  sub- 
mission ;  in  the  cheerful  it  is  a  joyous  consent.  As  nn 
example  of  the  former  temper,  I  quote  part  of  a  letter 
from  Professor  Lagneau,  a  venerated  teacher  of  philosophy 
who  lately  died,  a  great  invalid,  at  Paris :  — 

"My  life,  for  the  success  of  wliicli  you  send  good  wistea, 
will  be  what  it  is  able  to  be.  I  ask  Dotbing  from  it,  I  expect 
DOtliiiig  from  it.  For  long  y«it3  now  I  exist,  think,  and  act, 
and  am  worth  what  I  am  worth,  only  tbrougU  the  despair  wbich 
is  ray  sole  strength  and  my  sole  foundation.  May  it  preserve  for 
me,  even  in  these  last  trials  to  which  I  am  coming-,  the  courage 
to  do  without  the  desire  of  deliverance.  I  ask  nothing  more 
from  the  Soui-ce  whence  all  strength  coineth,  and  if  that  la 
granted,  jour  wishea  will  Imve  been  accomplished."  ' 

'  Bulletin  il»  rUaiou  pour  l' Action  Monde,  Septemtwr,  1894. 
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There  k  something  pathetic  tmd  fatalistic  about  thie, 
but  the  power  of  such  a  tone  as  a  protection  against  out^ 
ward  shocks  is  manifest.  Pascal  ia  another  Frenchman 
of  pessimistic  natural  temperament.  He  expresses  still 
more  amply  the  temper  of  self-surrendering  eubinissive- 
ness :  — 

"  Deliver  me.  Lord,"  he  writes  in  his  prayers,  "  from  the  sad- 
ness at  my  proper  suffering  wliich  aelf-love  might  give,  but  put 
into  me  a  sadness  like  your  own.  Let  my  Bufferings  appease 
your  oholer.  Ma-ke  them  an  occasion  for  my  conversion  and 
salvation.  I  ask  you  neither  for  health  nor  for  sickness,  for 
life  nor  for  death  ;  but  that  you  may  dispose  of  my  health  and 
my  sickness,  my  life  and  my  death,  for  your  glory,  for  my  sal- 
vation, and  for  tlie  use  of  the  Church  and  of  your  saints^  of 
whiom  I  would  by  your  grace  be  one.  You  altme  know  what  is 
«xpcdieDt  for  me  ;  you.  are  the  sovereign  master;  do  with  me 
accoi-ding  to  your  will.  Give  to  me,  or  take  away  from  me,  only 
conform  my  will  to  yours.  I  know  but  one  thing.  Lord,  that 
it  is  good  to  follow  you,  and  bad  to  offend  you.  Apart  from 
that,  I  know  not  what  la  good  or  bad  in  anything.  I  know  not 
which  ia  most  profitable  to  me,  health  or  sickness,  wealth  or 
poverty,  nor  anything  elire  in  the  world.  That  discernment  is 
beyond  the  power  of  men  or  angels,  and  is  hidden  among  the 
secrets  of  your  Providence,  which  I  adore,  but  do  not  seek  to 
fathom."  » 

When  we  reach  more  optimistic  temperaments,  the 
rcBignation  grows  leas  passive.  Examples  are  sown  so 
broadcast  throughout  history  that  I  might  well  pass  on 
without  citation.  As  it  is,  I  snatch  at  the  first  that  oc- 
curs to  my  mind.  Madame  Guyon,  a  frail  creatnre  phy- 
sically, was  yet  of  a  happy  native  disposition.  She  went 
through  many  perils  with  admirable  serenity  of  souL 
After  being  sent  to  prison  for  heresy,  — 

"Some  of  my  friends,"  she  writes,  "wept  bitterly  at  tbe 
baaring  of  it,  but  such  was  my  state  of  acquiescence  and  resig* 
*  B.  Pabcai.  :  Pri6res  poui  les  Maladies,  §J  xUi.,  liv.,  abridged. 
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ration  that  it  failed  to  draw  any  tears  from  me.  .  .  .  There 
appeared  to  be  in  me  then,  as  I  fiind  it  to  be  in  rae  now,  auch 
an  entire  loss  of  what  regarda  rayaelf,  that  any  of  my  own 
ioteresta  gave  me  little  jiaiu  or  pleasure  ;  ever  wanting  to  will 
CT  wish  for  TDjaelf  only  the  very  thing  which  Gi>d  does."  In 
another  place  she  writes  :  "We  all  of  ua  came  near  jwriBhing 
in  a  river  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  pass.  The  carriage 
sank  in  the  qmcksand.  Others  who  were  with  ua  threw  them* 
selves  out  in  exoessive  fright.  But  I  found  my  thoughts  so 
much  taken  up  with  God  that  I  had  no  distinct  sense  of  danger. 
It  is  true  tbat  the  thought  of  being  drowned  passed  across  my 
mind,  but  it  coat  no  otlier  sensation  or  reflection  in  me  than 
this  —  that  I  felt  quite  contented  and  willing  it  were  so,  if  it 
ware  my  heavenly  Father's  choice,"  Sailing  from  Nice  to 
Genoa,  a  storm  keeps  her  eleven  days  at  sea.  '^  As  the  irritated 
waves  dashed  round  ua,"  she  writes,  "  I  could  not  help  erperi- 
encing  a  cei-tain  degree  of  satisfaction  in  my  miud.  I  pleased 
myself  with  thinking  that  those  mutinous  billows,  under  the 
command  of  Him  who  does  all  things  rightly,  might  probably 
(nmish  rae  with  a  watery  grave.  Perhaps  1  carried  the  point 
too  far.  in  the  pleasure  which  I  took  in  thus  seeing  myself 
beaten  and  bandied  by  the  swelling  waters.  Those  who  were 
with  me  took  notice  of  my  intrepidity."  ^ 

The  contempt  of  danger  which  religious  enthusiasm  pro- 
duces may  be  even  more  buoyant  still.  I  take  an  example 
from  that  charming  recent  autobiograpliy,  "  With  Christ 
at  Sea,"  by  Frank  Bullen.  A  couple  of  days  after  he 
went  through  the  conversion  on  shipboard  of  which  he 
there  gives  an  account,  — 

*'  It  was  blowing  stiffly,"  he  writes,  "  and  we  were  carrying 
a  press  of  canvas  to  g«t  north  out  of  the  bad.  weather.  Shortly 
after  four  bells  we  hauled  down  the  flying-jib,  and  I  sprang 
out  astride  the  boom  to  furl  it.  I  was  sitting  astride  the  boom 
when  suddenly  it  gave  way  with  me.  The  sail  slipped  through 
my  fingers,  and  I  fell  backwards,  hanging  head  downwards 

^  From  Thomas  C.  Upham'h  Life  and  Religions  OpinlonB  and  Experiences 
of  Madntne  de  I&  Mathe  Guyon,  New  York,  1877,  ii.  46,  i.  141, 413,  abridged. 
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over  the  seething  tumult  of  shining  foam  under  tlie  ship's  boi 
suspended  by  one  foot.  But  I  felt  only  high  exultation  in  my 
certainty  of  eternal  Iife<  Although  death  was  divided  from 
Die  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  I  was  acutely  consciouB  of  the  fact, 
it  gave  me  no  sensation  but  joy.  I  gappoae  1  could  have  hung 
thei-G  no  ionger  than  five  seconds,  but  in  that  time  I  lived  a 
whole  age  of  delight.  But  my  body  asserted  itself,  and  with  a 
desperate  g;j'mna9tl:i;  effort  I  regained  the  boom.  How  I  furled 
the  sail  I  don't  know,  but  I  sang  at  the  utmost  ])itch  of  my 
voice  praises  to  God  that  weut  pealing  out  over  the  dark  waste 
of  waters."  • 

The  annals  o£  martyrdom  are  of  course  the  signal  fieI3 
of  triiiOipli  for  relig:ioii3  impertiubability.  Let  me  cite 
as  an.  example  the  statement  of  a  humble  sufferer,  perse- 
cuted as  a  Huguenot  under  Louis  XIV. :  — 

"They  shut  all  the  doors,"  Blanche  Gacioud  writes,  *'  and  I 
saw  six  women,  each  with  a  buuch  of  willow  rods  as  thick  as 
the  hand  could  hold,  and  a  yard  long.  He  gave  me  the  order, 
'Undress  yourself,'  which  I  did.  He  said,  'You  ate  leaving  on 
your  shift ;  you  must  take  it  off.'  They  had  so  little  patience 
that  they  took  it  off  themselves,  and  I  was  naked  from  the 
waist  up.  They  broughtacord  with  which  they  tied  me  to  a 
beam  in  the  kitchen.  They  drew  the  cord  tight  with  all  their 
strength  and  asked  me,  '  Does  it  hurt  you?  '  and  then  they  dis- 
charged their  fury  upon  me,  exclaiming  as  they  struck  me, 
*  Fray  now  to  your  God.'  It  was  the  Koulette  woman  who  held 
this  hinguage.  Hut  at  this  moment  I  rieeeived  the  greatest  eon- 
Bolation  that  I  can  ever  receive  in  my  life,  since  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  whipped  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and  in  addition 
of  being  crowned  with  his  mercy  and  his  consolations.  Why 
can  I  not  write  down  the  inconceivable  influences,  consolations, 
and  peace  which  I  felt  interiorly  ?  To  underBtund  them  one 
must  have  posaed  by  the  sama  trial ;  they  were  so  great  that  I 
was  ravished,  for  there  where  afflictions  abound  grace  Is  given 
superabundantly.  In  vain  the  women  cried,  '  We  muat  double 
our  blows  ;  she  does  not  feel  them,  for  she  neither  speaks  nor 

1  Op-  cit.,  Lftudon,  1901,  p.  130. 
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cries.'     And  how  should  I  have  cried,  since  I  was  Rwooning 
with  happioesa  within?"' 

The  transition  from  tenseness,  self-respousibility,  and 
worryj  to  equanimity,  recejitivity,  and  peace,  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  those  shiftings  o£  inner  equilihriiim, 
those  changes  oE  the  personal  centre  of  energy,  which  I 
have  analyzed  so  often ;  and  the  chief  wonder  of  it  is 
that  it  so  often  comes  about,  not  hy  doing,  but  by  simply 
relaxing  and  throwing-  the  hurden  down.  This  abandon- 
ment of  self-responsibihty  aeems  to  be  tlie  fundamental 
act  in  specifically  religious,  as  distinguished  from  moral 
practice-  It  antedates  theologies  and  is  independent  of 
philosophies.  Mind-cute,  theosophy,  stoicism,  ordinary 
neurological  hygiene,  insist  on  it  as  emphatically  as 
Christianity  does,  and  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  closest 
marriage  with  every  speculative  creed."  Christians  who 
have  it  strongly  live  in  what  is  called  '  recollection,'  and 
are  never  anidous  about  the  future,  nor  worry  over  the 
outcome  of  the  day.  Of  Saint  Catharine  of  Genoa  it  is 
said  that  "she  took  cognizance  of  things,  only  as  they 
were  presented  to  her  in  succession,  niOTiient  hij  itiO}iie7U." 
To  her  holy  soul,  "  the  divine  moment  was  the  pret^ent 
moment,  .  .  .  and  when  the  present  moment  was  esti- 
mated in  itself  and  in  its  relations,  and  when  the  duty 
that  was  involved  in  it  was  accomplished,  it  was  permitted 
to  pass  away  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  to  give  way  to 
the  facta  and  duties  of  the  moment  which  came  after."  * 


*  CLAPAEtDE  et  GoTT  :  Deiui  nSroinea  de  la  Foi,  Poria,  1880,  p.  112. 

*  Coin|)Bfe  tli«se  tbfee  different  &tatenicnts  of  it  :  A.  P.  CALL  ;  Aa  aMst- 
t«r  of  Course,  Boston,  18&4  ;  H.  W,  DBieeEB  :  Living  by  the  Spirit,  New- 
York  luiil  London,  1900  ;  H.  W.  Smith  ;  The  Christitin's  Secret  of  a  Happy 
Life,  pubU&lie'd  b^  tbo  Willard  Tract  RepositOTj,  and.  aow  jn  tbousandg  af 
)mada. 

■  T.  C.  Upbam;  Life  ttf  MaduM  CEthuine  Adonia,  3d  ed.,  N»w  Tork, 
ISW,  pp.  168, 173-17i 
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Hinduism,  mind-cure,  and  theosophj  all  lay  great  em-| 
pliasis  upon  this  conceutratton  of  the  co&sciou&ness  upon 
the  moment  at  hand. 


The  next  religious  symptom  which  I  will  note  is  what 
I  have  called  Purity  of  Life.  The  saintly  person  becomes 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  inner  iiicousiBteuey  or  discord, 
and  mixture  and  confusion  grow  intolerable.  All  the 
mind's  objects  and  occupations  must  be  ordered  with 
reference  to  the  special  spiritual  excitement  which  is  now 
its  keynote.  Whatever  is  unspiritual  taints  the  pure 
water  of  the  eoul  and  is  repugnant.  Mixed  with  thia^ 
esaltation  of  the  moral  sensibilities  tliere  is  also  ao  ardor^^^ 
of  sacrifice,  for  the  beloved  deity's  sake,  of  everything- 
unworthy  of  him.  Sometimes  the  spiritual  ardor  is  so 
sovereign  that  purity  is  achieved  at  a  stroke  —  we  have 
seen  examples.  Usually  it  is  a  more  gradual  conquest,. 
BiUy  Bray's  account  of  his  abandonment  of  tobacco  is  a 
good  example  of  the  latter  form  of  achievement. 

"  I  bad  been  a  smoker  as  well  as  a  dniDkard.  and  I  used  to  | 
love  my  tobacco  aa  much  as  I  loved  mj  meat,  and  I  fvoidd  rather 
go  down  into  the  mine  without  ray  dinner  than  without  my  pipe. 
In  the  days  of  old,  tlie  Lord  spoke  bj  tlie  mouths  of  his  ser-^ 
vante,  the  pToph«t»  ;  now  he  speaks  to  ufi  by  thf^  spirit  of  his  Son. 
I  had  not  only  the  feeling  part  of  religion,  but  I  could  hear  tha 
small,  still  voice  within  speaking  to  me.  When  I  took  the  pipe 
to  smoke,  it  would  be  applied  within,  '  It  ia  an  Idol,  a  lust ;  wor- 
flhip  the  Lord  with  clean  lips.'  So,  I  U\t  it  was  not  right  to 
smoke.  The  Lord  also  sent  a  woman  to  convince  me.  I  was 
one  day  in  a  house,  and  I  took  out  my  pipe  to  light  it  at  the  fire, 
aud  Mary  Hawke  —  for  that  was  the  woman's  name  —  said, 
'  Do  you  not  feel  it  is  wrong  to  smoke  ? '  I  said  that  I  felt  i 
something  inside  telling  me  that  it  was  ao  idol,  a  lust,  and  she 
said  that  was  the  Lord.  Then  I  said,  '  Now,  I  mnst  give  it  up, 
for  the  Lord  la  teUlDg  me  of  it  inside,  and  the  woman  outside, 
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BO  tbe  tobacco  must  go,  love  it  as  I  may.'  Xhore  and  tb«i  I 
took  the  tobacco  out  of  my  pocket,  and  threw  it  into  tbe  fire, 
and  put  the  pipe  under  my  foot,  *  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  da&t.* 
And  I  have  not  smoked  since.  I  found  it  bard  to  break  oS 
old  habits,  but  I  cried  to  tbe  Lord  for  help,  and  he  gave  me 
atrength,  for  he  has  aatd,  '  Call  upon  me  ia  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee.'  The  day  after  I  gave  up  smoking  I 
had  the  toothache  so  bad  that  I  dtd  not  k&ov  what  to  do.  X 
thought  this  was  owing  to  giving  up  the  pipe,  but  I  said  I  would 
never  smoke  again,  if  I  lost  every  tooth  id  my  head.  I  said, 
'  Lord,  thou  bast  told  us  My  yoke  is  easy  and  mj  burden  ia 
light,'  aud  when  I  «aid  that,  all  the  pain  left  me.  Sometimes 
the  thought  of  the  pipe  would  come  back  to  me  very  strong  ;  but 
the  Lord  strengthened  me  against  the  habit,  and,  bl09S  his 
najne,  I  have  not  smoked  since." 

Dray's  biographer  writes  that  after  he  had  given  up  smok- 
ing, he  thought  that  he  would  chew  a  little,  but  he  conquered 
this  dirty  habit,  too.  "On  one  occasion,"  Bray  said,  "when  at 
a  prayer-meeting  at  Hicks  Mill,  I  heard  the  Lord  eay  to  me, 
'Worship  me  with  clean  lips.*  So,  when  we  got  up  from  our 
knees,  I  took  the  quid  out  of  my  mouth  and  *  whipped  *en  ^ 
[threw  it]  under  the  form.  But,  when  we  got  on  our  knees 
again,  I  put  another  quid  into  my  mouth.  Tben  the  Lord  aatd 
to  me  again,  '  Worship  me  with  clean  lipe.'  So  I  took  the  quid 
out  of  my  mouth,  and  whipped  'eu  under  the  form  again,  asd 
said,  '  Yes,  Lonl,  I  will.'  From  that  time  I  gave  up  chewing 
as  well  as  smoking,  and  have  been  a  free  man." 


The  ascetic  forms  "which  the  impulse  for  veracity  and 
purity  of  life  may  take  are  often  pathetic  enough.  The 
early  Quakers,  for  example,  had  liard  battles  to  wage 
against  the  worldliness  and  insincerity  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
eal  Christianity  of  their  time.  Yet  the  battle  that  cost 
them  most  wounda  was  probably  that  which  they  fought 
in  defenae  of  their  own  right  to  social  veracity  and  siacei^ 
ity  in  their  thee-ing  and  thou-ing,  in  not  dofBng  the  bat 
or  giving  titles  of  respect.     It  was  laid  on  George  Fox 
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that  these  conveiitioDal  customs  were  a  lie  and  a  sham, 
and  the  whole  body  of  his  followers  tkereupon  renounced 
them,  as  a  saeriiice  to  truth,  and  so  that  their  acts  and 
the  spirit  they  professed  might  be  more  in  accord. 

""WliGD  the  Lord  ecDt  me  into  the  world,"  Bays  Fox  in  his 
Journal,  "  he  forbade  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low : 
and  I  was  required  to  'tliec'  and  'tbou'  all  men  and  women, 
without  any  re8pe<;t  to  rii'h  or  poor,  great  or  small.  And  aa  I 
traveled  up  and  dowu,  I  was  uot  to  bid  people  Good -morning, 
Or  Good-evening,  Qieithcr  might  I  bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to 
anyone-  Thia  made  the  eecta  and  profesaiona  rage.  Oh!  the 
rage  that  was  in  tbe  priests,  magistrates,  professors,  and  l>eople 
of  all  aoits :  a.nd  espcoially  in  priests  and  profes&ors  :  for  tliough 
'  thon  '  to  a  singlQ  person  was  accordiug  to  their  accidence  aud 
grammar  rules,  aud  according  to  the  Bible,  yet  they  could  not 
bear  to  hear  it  t  and  because  I  could  not  put  off  ray  hat  to  tlietu, 
it  sot  them  all  into  a  rage.  .  .  .  OKI  the  acorn,  heat,  and  fury 
that  arose !  Oh  I  the  blows,  punohings,  beatings,  and  imprison- 
ments that  we  underwent  for  not  putting  oiF  our  hats  to  men  ! 
Some  bud  their  hats  violently  pluclteJ  off  aud  thrown  away,  so 
that  they  quite  lost  them.  Tbe  bad  language  and  evil  usag* 
We  received  oa  this  account  i»  hard  to  bo  expressed,  besides  the 
danger  we  wera  sometimes  in  of  losing  our  lives  for  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  by  the  great  professors  of  Christianity,  who  thereby 
discovered  they  were  not  true  believers.  And  though  it  was 
but  a  smaU  thing  in  the  eye  of  man,  yet  a  wonderful  confusion 
it  brought  among  aU  professors  and  priests :  but,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  many  cnme  to  see  the  vanity  of  that  custon^  of  put- 
ting off  hats  to  men,  and  felt  the  weight  of  Truth's  testimoDy 
against  it." 

In  the  autobio^aphy  of  Thomas  Elwood,  an  early 
Quaker,  who  at  one  time  was  secretary  to  Johu  MiltoDj  we 
find  an  exquisitely  quaint  and  candid  account  of  the  trials 
he  underwent  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Lu  following 
Fox's  canons  of  eineerity.  The  anecdotes  are  too  lengthy 
for  titatiou  ;  but  Elwood  sets  down  his  manner  of  feeling 
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about  these   things    in  a  shorter  passage,  which  I  will 
quote  aB  a  charactemtic  utterance  of  spiritual  sensibil- 

its-  — 

"By  this  divine  !ight,  then,"  aays  Elwood,  "T  saw  that 
though  I  had  not  the  evil  of  the  common  uncleanliuess,  debauch- 
ery, profaneneaa,  and  pollutiona  of  the  world  to  jjut  away,  be- 
cause I  had,  through  the  great  goodness  of  God  and  a  oivU  edu- 
cation, been  preserved  out  of  those  grosser  avih,  yet  I  had  many 
otlier  evils  to  put  away  and  to  c&asu  from  ;  some  of  wliicli  were 
not  by  the  world,  which  lies  in  wickednesB  (1  John  v.  19),  ao- 
counted  evila,  but  by  the  light  of  Christ  were  made  manifest  to 
me  to  be  evila^  and  aa  aach  condemned  in  me. 

*'  As  particidarly  those  fruits  and  effects  of  pride  that  dia- 
oorer  themselves  in  the  vanity  and  superfluity  of  apparel :  which 
I  took  too  muc!h  diilight  in.  This  evil  of  my  doings  I  wa» 
^equi^E^(i  to  put  away  and  eease  from ;  and  judgment  lay  upon 
me  till  I  did  bo. 

"  I  took  off  from  my  apparel  those  unnecessary  trimmings 
of  lace,  ribbons,  and  useless  buttons,  which  had  no  real  service, 
but  were  set  on  only  for  that  which  was  by  mistake  called 
ornament ;  and  I  ceased  to  wear  rings. 

"  Again,  the  giving  of  flattering  titles  t«  men  between  whom 
and  me  there  was  not  any  relation  to  which  euch  titles  could  be 
pretended  to  belong.  This  was  an  evil  I  had  been  much 
addicted  to,  and  was  aci:ounted  a  ready  artist  tu ;  therefore 
this  evil  also  was  I  required  to  put  away  and  cease  from.  So 
that  thenee forward  I  durst  not  say,  Sir,  Master,  My  Lord, 
Madam  (op  My  Dame)  ;  or  say  Your  Servant  to  any  one  to 
whom  I  did  not  stand  in  the  real  relation  of  a  servant,  which  I 
had  never  done  to  any. 

"  Again,  respect  of  persons,  in  uncovering  the  head  and  bow- 
ing the  knee  or  body  in  salutation,  was  a  practice  I  had  been 
much  in  the  use  of;  and  this,  being  one  of  the  vain  customs  of 
tbe  world,  introduced  by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  instead  of  the 
true  honor  which  this  is  a  faUe  representation  of,  and  used  in 
deceit  as  a  token  of  respect  by  persons  one  to  another,  who 
bear  no  real  respect  one  to  another;  and  besides  this,  being  a 
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type  And  a  proper  embl«ni  of  tbat  diviDe  honor  whicL  all  ought 
to  paj  to  AJmightj  God,  and  which  all  of  all  aorta,  who  takft-^ 
upon  them  the  Christiati  name,  appear  in  w1i0n  thej  offer  tbdir 
prayers  to  him,  and  therefore  should  not  be  given  to  men ;  —  I 
found  tliis  to  be  one  of  those  evils  which  I  Lad  been  too  long 
doing ;  therefore  1  wa«  now  required  to  put  it  away  and  cease 
{rom  it. 

"Again,  the  corrupt  and  unaouud  fonu  of  apeaking  in  the 
plural  number  to  a  siugle  person,  you  to  one,  instead  of  thout 
contrary  to  th«  pure,  plain,  and  stngk  language  of  truth,  thcit\ 
to  one,  and  you  to  more  than  one,  which  had  always  been  used 
by  God  to  men,  and  men  to  God,  as  well  as  one  to  another, 
from  the  oldest  record  of  time  tiill  corrupt  men,  for  corrupt 
ends,  in  later  and  corrupt  times,  to  flatter,  fawn,  and  work 
upon  the  corrupt  nibture  in  men,  brought  in  that  false  and 
senseless  way  of  speaking  you  to  one,  which  has  eince  corrupt^ 
the  modern  languages,  and  hath  greatly  debased  the  spirits  and 
depraved  the  manners  of  men;  —  this  evil  custom  I  had  been 
as  forward  in  as  others^  and  this  I  was  now  called  out  of  and 
required  to  cease  from. 

"Theae  and  many  more  eril  customs  which  had  sprung  up 
in  the  night  of  darknesa  and  general  apostasy  from  the  truth 
and  true  religion  were  now,  by  the  inishining  of  this  pure  ray 
of  divine  light  in  my  conscience,  gradually  discovered  to  me  to 
be  what  I  ought  to  cease  from,  shun,  and  stand  a  witness 
against^" ' 

These  early  Quakers  were  Puritans  inileed.  The  slight- 
est incousistency  between  profession  and  deed  jarred  some 
of  them  to  active  protest.  John  Woohnan  wi-itea  in  his 
diaiy :  — 

"  In  these  jonmeys  1  hare  been  where  much  cloth  hath  be«a 
dyed;  and  have  at  sundry  times  walked  over  ground  where 
much  of  their  dyestufis  has  drained  away.  This  hath  produced 
a  longing  in  my  mind  that  people  might  come  into  cleanness 
of  spirit,  cleanness  of  person,  and  cleanness  about  their  houses 

■  Tli@  Kistaij  oi  TnOHAft  Elwood,  trritten  bj  HimteU,  London,  188^ 
pp.  32-34. 
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and  gannentB.  Djea  being  inveated  partly  to  please  tbe  eye, 
and  partly  to  liide  dirt,  I  have  felt  in  this  weak  state,  wlien 
traveliog  in  dirtiness,  and  affected  with  unwholesome  scents,  a 
strong  desire  tha.t  the  nature  of  dyeing  cloth  to  bide  dirt  may 
be  more  fully  considered, 

"  Washing  our  garments  to  keep  them  sweet  is  cleanly,  but 
it  ii  the  opposite  to  real  cleanliness  to  hide  dirt  in  them. 
Through  giving  way  to  hiding  dirt  in  our  ganueota  a  spirit 
which  would  conceal  that  which  is  disagreeable  is  strengthened. 
Real  olea-nliTiesA  becometh  a  holy  people ;  but  hiding  that  which 
is  not  clean  by  coloring  our  garments  seems  contrary  to  the 
sweetness  of  sincerity.  Through  some  sort*  of  dyes  cloth  is 
rendered  less  nsefnU  And  if  the  value  of  dyestuffs.  and  ex- 
pense of  dyeing,  and  the  damage  done  to  cloth,  were  all  added 
together,  and  that  cost  applied  to  keeping  all  sweet  and  cleao, 
how  mucb  more  would  real  cleanliness  prevaiL 

'*  Thinking  often  on  these  things,  the  use  of  hats  and  gar- 
ments dyed  with  a  dye  hurtful  to  them,  and  wearing  more 
clothes  in  summer  thaji  are  useful,  grew  more  uneasy  to  me ; 
believing  them  to  be  customs  which  have  not  their  foundation 
in  pure  wisdom.  Tbe  apprehension  of  being  singular  from  my 
lwlov>e<l  friends  was  a  strait  upon  me ;  and  thus  I  continued  IB 
the  use  of  some  things,  contrary  to  my  judgment,  about  nine 
months.  Then  I  thought  of  getting  &  bat  the  natural  color  of 
tbe  fur,  but  the  apprehension  of  being  looked  upon  as  one  a£fect- 
ing  singularity  felt  uneasy  to  me.  On  this  account  I  was  under 
close  exercise  of  mind  in  the  time  of  our  general  spriug  meet- 
ing in  1762,  greatly  desiring  to  be  rightly  directed  ;  when,  being 
deeply  bowed  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  I  was  made  willing  to 
submit  to  what  I  apprehended  was  required  of  me;  and  when 
I  returned  home,  got  a  hat  of  tbe  natural  oolor  of  the  fur. 

"  In  attending  meetings,  this  singularity  was  a  trial  to  me. 
And  more  especially  at  this  time,  a^  white  hats  were  used  by 
some  wbo  were  food  of  following  tbe  changeable  modes  o£ 
dress,  and  as  some  friends,  who  knew  not  from  what  motives  I 
wore  it,  grew  shy  of  me,  I  felt  my  way  for  a  time  shut  up  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry.  Some  friends  were  apprehensive 
that  my  wearing  such  a  bat  savored  of  an  affected  singularity: 
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tboee  wbo  spoke  with  me  in  a  friendly  way,  I  geoerally  in  formed 
in  a  few  worda,  tliat  I  believed  my  wearing  it  was  not  in  my 
own  will." 

When  the  craving  for  moral  consistency  and  purity  ia 
developed  to  this  degree,  the  subject  may  well  find  the 
outer  world  too  full  of  shocks  to  dwell  in,  and  can  unify 
his  life  and  keep  his  soul  unspotted  only  by  withdrawing 
from  it.  That  law  which  impels  the  ai'tist  to  achieve 
hiirmony  in  his  composition  by  simply  dropping  out  what- 
ever jars,  or  siiffgests  a  discord,  rules  also  in  the  spiritual 
life.  To  omit,  says  Stevenson,  is  the  one  art  in  litera- 
tux'e:  "If  1  knew  how  to  omit,  I  shoiJd  ask  no  other 
knowledge."  And  life,  when  full  of  disorder  and  slack- 
ness and  vague  superfluity,  can  no  more  have  what  we 
call  character  than  literature  can  have  it  under  similar 
condition?.  So  monasteries  and  communities  of  sympa- 
thetic devotees  open  their  doors,  and  in  their  changeless 
order,  characterized  by  omissions  quite  as  much  as  con- 
stituted of  actions,  the  holy-minded  person  finds  that 
inner  smoothness  and  cleannesH  which  it  ia  torture  to 
him  to  feel  violated  at  every  turn  by  the  discordancy 
and  brutality  of  secular  existence. 

That  the  scrupulosity  of  purity  may  be  carried  to  a 
fantastic  extreme  must  he  admitted.  In  this  it  resembles 
Asceticism,  to  which  further  symptom  of  saintliness  we 
had  better  turn  next.  The  adjective  '  ascetic  '  Ja  applied 
to  conduct  originating  on  diverse  psychological  levels, 
which  I  might  as  well  begin  by  distinguishing  from  one 
another. 


1,  Asceticism  may  be  a  mere  expression  of  organic 
hardihood,  disgusted  with  too  much  ease. 

2.  Temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  simplicity  of  ap- 
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parel,  chastity,  and  non-pampering  of  the  body  generally, 
may  lie  fruits  of  tlie  love  of  purity,  shocked,  by  whatever 
savors  of  the  sensual. 

3.  They  may  also  be  fruits  of  love,  that  is,  they  may 
appeal  to  the  subject  in  the  Hght  of  sacrifices  which  he 
is  happy  in  making  to  the  Deity  whom  he  acknowledges. 

4.  Again,  ascetic  mortifications  and  torm&nte  may  be 
due  to  pessimistic  feelings  about  the  self,  combined  with 
theological  beliefs  eooceruing  ejrpiation.  The  devotee 
may  feel  that  he  is  buying  himself  free,  or  escaping 
worse  sufferings  hereafter,  by  doing  penauce  now. 

5.  In  psychopathic  persons,  mortifications  may  be 
entered  on  irrationally,  by  a  sort  of  obsession  or  fixed 
idea  which  comes  as  a  challenge  and  must  be  worked 
off,  because  only  thus  does  the  subject  get  bis  interior 
consciousness  feeUng  right  again. 

6.  Finally,  ascetic  exercises  may  in  rarer  instances  be 
prompted  by  genuine  perversions  of  the  bodily  sensibility, 
in  consequence  of  which  normally  pain-gi\'ing  stimuli  are 
actually  felt  as  pleasures. 

I  will  try  to  give  an  instance  under  each  of  these  heads 
in  turn  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  pure,  for  in  eases 
pronounced  enough  to  be  immetUately  classed  as  ascetic, 
several  of  the  assigned  motives  usually  work  together. 
Moreover,  before  citing  any  examples  at  all,  I  must  in- 
vite you  to  some  general  psychological  considerations 
which  apply  to  all  of  them  alike. 

A  strange  moral  transformation  has  within  the  past 
century  swept  over  our  Western  world.  We  no  longer 
think  that  we  are  called  on  to  face  physical  paiu  with 
equanimity.  It  is  not  expected  of  a  man  that  he  should 
either  endure  it  or  inflict  much  of  it,  and  to  listen  to 
the  recital  of  cases  of  it  makes  our  flesh  creep  morally 
as  well  as  physically.     The  way  In  which  our  ancestors 
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looked  upon  pain  as  an  eternal  Ingredient  of  tlie  world's 
order,  and  both,  caused  and  suffered  it  as  a  matterof- 
courae  portion  of  their  day's  work,  fills  us  with  amaze- 
ment. We  wonder  that  any  human  beings  could  have 
been  so  callous^  The  result  of  this  historic  alteration  is 
that  even  in  the  Mother  Church  herself,  where  ascetic 
discipline  has  such  a  fixed  traditional  prestige  as  a  factor 
of  merit,  it  has  largely  come  into  desuetude,  if  not  dis- 
credit. A  heUever  who  flagellates  or  *  macerates '  him- 
aelf  to-day  arouses  more  wonder  and  fear  than  emulation. 
Many  Catholic  writers  who  admit  that  the  times  have 
changed  in  this  respect  do  so  resignedly ;  and  even  add 
that  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  waste  feelings  in  regrets 
ting  the  matter,  for  to  return  to  the  heroic  corporeal 
discipline  of  ancient  days  might  be  an  extravagance. 

Where  to  seek  the  easy  and  the  pleasant  seems  instino* 
tive  —  and  instinctive  it  appears  to  be  in  man ;  any  dfr 
liberate  tendency  to  pursue  the  bard  and  painful  as  such 
and  for  their  own  sakes  might  well  strike  one  as  purely 
abnormal.  Nevertheless,  in  moderate  degrees  it  is  natural 
and  even  usual  to  human  nature  to  court  the  arduous.  It 
b  only  the  extreme  manifestations  of  the  tendency  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  paradox. 

The  psychological  reasons  for  this  lie  near  the  surface. 
When  we  drop  abstractions  and  take  what  we  call  our 
will  in  the  act,  we  see  that  it  is  a  very  complex  function. 
It  involves  both  stimulations  and  inhibitions ;  it  follows 
generalized  habits;  it  is  escorted  by  reflective  criticisms; 
and  it  leaves  a  good  or  a  bad  taste  of  itself  behind, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  performance.  The  result 
is  that,  quite  apart  from  the  immediate  pleasure  which 
any  sensible  experience  may  give  us,  our  own  general 
moral  attitude  in  procuring  or  undergoing  the  experience 
brings  with  it  a  secondary  satisfaction  or  distaste.     Some 
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men  and  women,  indeed,  there  are  who  can  live  on  smiles 
and  the  word  'yes'  forever.  But  for  others  (indeed  far 
most),  this  is  too  tepid  and  relaxed  a  raoral  climate.  Paa* 
Bive  happiness  is  alack  and  insipid,  and  soon  grows  mawk- 
ish and  intolerable.  Some  austerity  and  wiutiy  negativity, 
some  roughness,  danger,  stringency,  and  effort,  5ome 
'  no  1  no  I '  must  be  mixed  in,  to  produce  the  sense  of  an 
Btenee  with  character  and  texture  and  power.  The 
range  of  individual  differences  in  this  respect  is  enor- 
mous ;  but  whatever  the  mixture  of  yeses  and  noes  may 
be,  the  person  is.  infallibly  aware  when  he  baa  struck  it 
in  the  right  proportion  for  him.  This,  he  feels,  is  my 
proper  Tocation,  tliis  is  the  optimumf  the  law,  the  life  for 
roe  to  live.  Here  I  find  the  degree  of  equilibrium,  safety, 
calm,  and  leisure  which  I  need,  or  here  I  find  the  chal- 
lenge, passion,  fight,  and  bardsbip  without  which  my 
soul's  energy  expires. 

Every  individual  aoiJ,  in  short,  like  every  individual 

'jnacbine  or  organism,  has  its  own  best  conditions  of  effi- 
ciency.    A  given  machine  will  run  best  under  a  certain 

tsteam-presaure,  a  certain  amperage  ;  an  organism  under  a 
certain  diet,  weight,  or  exercise.  You  seem  to  do  best, 
I  heard  a  doctor  say  to  a  patient,  at  about  140  milli- 
meters of  arterial  tension.     And  it  is  just  so  with  our 

Laundry  souls :  some  are  happiest  in  calm  weather ;  some 
need  the  sense  of  tension,  of  strong  volition,  to  make 
them  feel  alive  and  well.  For  these  latter  souls,  whatever 
IB  gained  from  day  to  day  must  be  paid  for  by  sacrifice 
and  inhibition,  or  else  it  comes  too  cheap  and  has  no  zest. 
Now  when  cbaracters  of  this  latter  sort  become  reli- 
gious, they  are  apt  to  turn  the  edge  of  their  need  of  effort 
and  negativity  against  their  natural  self;  and  the  ascetic 
life  gets  evolved  as  a  oonsequence. 

When  Professor  Tyndall  in  one  of  his  lectutefl 
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that  Thomas  Carlyle  put  him  iDto  his  bath-tub  every 
mommg  of  a  freezing  Berlin  winter^  he  proclaimed  one 
of  the  lowest  grades  of  atscetitism.  Even  without  Car- 
lyle,  most  of  us  find  it  necessary  to  otu-  soul's  health  to 
start  the  day  with  a  rather  cool  immersion.  A  little  far- 
ther along  the  scale  we  get  suth  statements  as  this^  from 
one  of  my  tiorresponJents,  an  agnostic  :  — 

"Often  a,t  night  in  my  vrarm  bed  I  would  feel  ashamed  to 
depend  so  on  the  warmth,  and  wbenever  the  tlioTigtt  would 
come  over  me  I  would  hav»  to  get  up,  no  matter  what  time  of 
night  it  was,  and.  stand  for  a  minute  in  the  cold,  just  so  as  to 
prove  my  manhood." 

Such  cases  as  these  belong  simply  to  our  head  1.  In 
the  next  ca&e  we  probably  have  a  mixture  of  heads  2 
and  3  —  the  asceticism  becomes  far  more  systematic  and 
pronounced.  The  writer  is  a  Protestant,  whose  sense  of 
moral  energy  could  doubtless  be  gratiiied  on  ao  lower 
termS)  and  I  take  his  case  from  Stai'buck's  manuacript 
collection. 

"I  practiced  fasting  and  mortification  of  the  fleah.  I  secretly 
mad«  burlap  ahirts.  and  put  the  burrs  tlGxt  tho  akin,  and  wore 
pebblea  in  my  shoes.  I  would  spend  nights  flat  on  my  back  oq 
the  floor  without  any  covering." 

The  Roman  Church  has  organized  and  codified  all  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  given  it  a  market-value  in  the  shape  of 
'  merit/  But  we  see  the  cultivation  of  hardship  cropping 
out  under  every  sky  and  in  every  faith,  as  a  spontaneous 
need  of  character.  Thus  we  read  of  Clianiiing,  when 
first  settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister,  that  — 

"  He  was  now  more  simple  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  hava 
become  incapable  of  any  form  of  self-indulgence.  He  took  the 
Bmallest  room  in  the  house  (or  his  studvt  though  he  might  easily 
have  commanded  one  more  light,  airy,  and  in  every  way  more 
Buitable  ;  and  chose  for  his  sleeping  chamber  an  attio  which  he 
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fthAred  with  a  younger  brother.  The  ftu-Diture  of  the  latter 
might  have  aaswered  for  the  cell  of  sm  anchorite,  and  consisted 
of  a  liai-d  mattress  on  a  cot-bedstead,  plain  wooden  chairs  and 
table,  with  matting  on  tlie  Hoar.  It  was  without  tire,  and  to 
cold  lie  was  throughout  life  extremely  eenaitive ;  but  he  never 

I  complained  or  appeared  In  any  way  to  be  conscious  of  incon- 
TeDience.  '  I  ^eL^oIleKt,'  says  his  brother,  '  after  one  most  severe 
bight,  that  in  the  morning  he  sportively  tbua  aJlnded  to  his 
Buffering:  "  If  uiy  bed  were  my  country,  I  should  be  somewhat 
like  Bonaparte :  I  have  uo  control  except  over  the  piut  which 
I  occupy;  tlia  instant  I  move,  frost  tok&s  possession/"  In 
Bicknesa  only  would  he  change  for  the  time  his  apartment 
and  accept  a  few  comEorta.  The  dreaa  too  that  lie  habitually 
Adopted  was  of  moat  inferior  quality ;  and  gartaents  were  con- 
Stimtly  worn  whioh  the  world  would  call  mean,  though  an  almost 
I  feminine  neutneas  preserved  him  from  the  least  appearance 
^bof  neglect."  ^ 

Chaniiing's  asceticism,  such  as  it  was,  was  evidently  a 
^■compound  of  hardihood  and  love  of  purity.  The  demo- 
^Pcracy  which  is  au  offshoot  of  the  entbumsm  of  humanity, 
and  of  which  I  will  speak  later  under  the  head  of  the 
^Bcult  of  poverty,  doubtless  bore  also  a  share.  Certaiuly 
^'there  was  no  pessiniistie  element  in  his  caise.  In  the  next 
^case  we  have  a  strongly  pessimistic  element,  ao  that  it 
^nelongs  under  head  4.  John  Cenoick  was  Methodism's 
^^first  lay  preachen     In   1735  he  was  convicted  of  sin^ 

Iwhiie  walking  in  Cheapside,  — 
"And  at  once  left  off  song-singing,  card-playing,  and  nttend- 
lag  theatres.  Sometimes  be  wislied  to  go  to  a  popish  monastery, 
to  spend  bis  life  in  devout  retirement.  At  other  times  belonged 
to  live  in  a  cave,  sleeping  on  fallen  kaves,  and  feeding  on 
forest  fruits.  He  fasted  long  and  often,  and  prayed  aine  times 
a  day.  .  .  .  Fancying  dry  bread  too  great  an  indulgence  for  so 
.great  a  sinner  as  himself,  be  began  to  feed  on  potatoes,  acorns, 
abs,  and  grass ;  and  often  wislied  that  he  could  live  on  roots 

>  Memoua  of  W.  E.  Channing,  Boston,  1840,  i,  lOG. 
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and  Lerbs.     At  length,  in  1T37,  be  fouad  peace  with  God,  and 
went  OQ  his  way  lejoioing," ' 

In  this  poor  maa  we  have  motbtii  mela&cholj  and  fear, 
and  the  sacrifices  made  are  to  purge  out  sin,  and  to  buy 
safety.  The  hopelessness  of  Christian  theology  in  respect 
of  the  flesh  and  the  natural  man  generally  has,  in  sys- 
tematizing fear,  made  of  it  one  tremendous  incentive  to 
aelf-mortification.  It  would  be  quite  unfair,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  incentive  baa  often  been  worked 
in  a  mercenary  way  for  hortatory  purposes,  to  call  it  a 
mercenary  incentive.  The  impulse  to  expiate  and  do 
penance  is,  in  its  first  intention,  far  too  immediate  and 
spontaneous  an  expression  of  self-despair  and  anxiety  to 
be  obnoxious  to  any  such  reproach.  In  the  form  of  lov^ 
Ing  sacrifit-e,  of  spending  all  we  have  to  show  our  devo- 
tion, ascetic  discipline  of  the  severest  sort  may  be  the 
fruit  of  highly  optimistic  religious  feeling. 

M.  Vianney,  the  cure  of  Are,  was  a  French  country 
priest,  whose  holiness  was  exemplary.  We  read  in  his 
life  the  following  account  of  his  inner  need  of  sacri- 
fice: — 

"  '  On  this  path,'  M.  Vianney  said,  '  it  is  only  the  first  step 
that  coats.  There  is  in  mortification  a  balm  and  a  saror  witb- 
out  which  one  cannot  live  when  once  one  bas  made  their  ac- 
quaintance. There  is  but  one  way  in  which  to  give  one's  self 
to  God,  —  that  ia,  to  give  one'd  self  entirely,  and  to  keep  nothing 
for  one's  self.  The  little  that  one  keeps  is  only  good  to  trouble 
one  and  make  one  suffer.*  Accordingly  he  imposed  it  on  him- 
self that  he  should  never  smell  a  flower,  never  drink  when 
parched  with  thirst,  never  drive  away  a  fly,  never  show  dis^st 
before  a  repugnant  ohjeot,  never  complaio  of  anything  that  bad 
to  do  with  hie  personal  comfort,  never  sit  down,  never  lean 
upon  hia  elbowa  when  he  waa  kneeling.  The  Cure  of  Ars  was 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  but  he  would  never  take  means  to  pro- 

I  L.  Ttsrhar  :  The  Life  itiid  Times  of  tlie  KeT.  John  Weilej,  i.  274. 
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tect  himself  agaiiiBt  it.  During  a  very  severe  winter,  one  of  bi» 
□LLBsionarieB  contrived  a  false  Soor  to  Iub  oonfe&sional  and  placed 
a  metal  case  of  hot  water  beueath.  The  trick  succeeded,  and 
the  Saint  was  deceived:  'God  is  very  good/  he  said  with 
emotion.  *  This  year,  through  all  the  cold,  my  feet  have  always 
been  warm.'  "  ^ 

Id  this  case  the  spootaneous  impulse  to  make  sacriiices 
for  the  pure  love  of  God  was  probably  the  uppermost 
coDsctous  motive.  We  may  class  it>  then,  under  our  head 
3.  Some  authors  tbiak  that  the  impulse  to  sacriHce  is 
the  main  religious  phenomenou.  It  is  a  prominent,  a 
universal  phenomenon  certainly,  and  lies  deeper  than 
any  special  creed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what  seems  to 
be  a  spontaneous  example  of  itj  simply  expressing  what 
seemed  right  at  the  time  between  the  individual  and  his 
Maker.  Cotton  Mather,  the  New  England  Puritan  divine, 
\&  generally  reputed  a  rather  grotesque  pedant ;  yet  what 
is  more  touchirigly  simple  than  his  relation  of  what  hap- 
pened when  his  wife  came  to  die  ? 

"When  I  saw  to  what  a  point  of  resignation  I  was  now 
called  of  the  Lord,"  he  Bays,  "  I  resolved,  with  liia  help,  therein 
to  glorify  him.  So,  two  houra  before  my  lovely  con&ort  expired^ 
I  kneeled  by  her  bedaide,  and  I  took  into  my  two  hands  a  dear 
hand,  the  dearest  in  the  world.  With  her  thus  in  my  hands, 
I  solemnly  and  sincerely  gave  her  up  unto  tb«  Lord  :  and 
in  token  of  my  real  Resignation,  I  gently  put  her  out  of  my 
hands,  and  laid  away  a  most  lovely  hand,  resolving  that  I  would 
never  touch  it  mote.  This  was  the  hardest,  and  perhaps  the 
bravest  action  that  ever  I  did.  She  .  .  .  told  mo  that  she 
signed  and  sealed  my  act  of  resignation.  And  though  before 
that  she  called  for  me  continuaUy,  she  after  this  never  asked 
for  me  any  more."  " 

'  A.  MopMiM :  Le  Curf  d'An,  Vio  de  M.  J.  B.  M.Tianaey,  1884,  p.  646, 
abridged. 

»  B.  Wendell  :  Cotton  Matter,  New  York,  no  date,  p.  ISS. 
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Fatlier  Viauney's  asceticism  taken  in  its  totality  was 
simply  the  result  of  a  penminent  3ood  of  hi^h  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  longiug  to  make  proof  of  itself.  The  Koman 
Cburch  has,  in  its  iucomparable  fashion^  eollecteJ  all  the 
motives  towards  asceticism  together,  and  so  codified  them 
that  any  one  wishing  to  pursue  Christian  perfection  may 
find  a  practical  system  mapped  out  for  him  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  ready-made  manuals.'  The  dominant 
Church  notion  of  perfection  is  of  course  the  nejjative 
one  of  avoidance  of  sin.  Sin  proceeds  from  concupiscence, 
and  coneupiseencG  from  our  carnal  passions  and  tempta- 
tions^  chief  of  ■which  are  pride,  sensTiality  iu  all  its  forms, 
and  the  loves  of  worldly  excitement  and  pofise&sion.  All 
these  sources  of  sin  must  be  resisted;  and  discipline  and 
austerities  are  a  most  efltcaeious  mode  of  meeting  them. 
Hence  there  are  always  in  these  books  chapters  on  self- 
mortification.  But  whenever  a  procedure  is  codified,  the 
more  delicate  spirit  of  it  evaporates,  and  if  we  wish  the 
undiluted  ascetic  spirit, — the  passion  of  self-contempt 
wreaking  itself  on  the  poor  flesh,  the  divine  irrationality 
of  devotion  making  a  sacrificial  gift  of  all  it  has  (its  sen- 
sibilities, namely)  to  the  object  of  its  adoration,  —  we  must 
go  to  autobiographies,  or  other  individual  documents. 

Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  a  Spanish  mystic  who  flour- 
ished -^  or  rather  who  existed,  for  there  was  little  that 
suggested  flourishing  about  bim  —  in  the  sixteeutli  cen- 
tury, will  supply  a  passage  suitable  for  our  piirpose. 

"  First  of  all,  carefully  excite  in  yoiirselt  an  Itabitual  affec- 
tionate will  ia  all  things  to  imitate  Jesus  Christ.  If  anything 
a^eeable  offers  itself  to  your  senses,  yet  does  not  at  the  same 

'  Tliat  of  the  earlier  Jesuit,  EoDEUOuez,  which  iiAS  been  translatfld  into 
nil  Ia]igiinf*e!i,  is  one  of  the  beet  kuawu.  A  conTenient  modem  eiiaihiaI,  T^ry 
well  jiut  tttgotlbeT,  is  L'AsC(5tiq«e  Chnjtiennei  hy  M.  J,  Ruiet,  Paris,  PmW' 
Bielgue,  Douvelle  ^ition,  18'98. 


itend  purely  to  tbe  honor  and  glory  of  God,  renounce  it  and 
separate  j'outself  from  it  for  the  love  of  Christ,  who  all  his  life 
loug  bad  uo  other  taste  or  wiali  tliau  to  do  the  will  o£  Iiia  Fatlier 
whom  he  called  hia  meat  and  nourishmeQt,  For  example,  yoa 
taka  sittisfacliua  iu  hearing  of  things  in  which  the  glory  of  God 
bears  no  part.  Deny  yourself  this  satisfactdon,  mortify  your 
wish  to  listen.  You  take  pleaetire  in  seeijtg  objecta  which  do 
not  Tiiise  your  mind  to  God :  refuae  yourself  this  pleaaure,  and 
turn  away  your  eyas.  The  same  with  couversatioiiH  and  all 
other  things.  Aut  similarly,  so  far  &s  you  are  able,  with  all  the 
operations  of  the  senses,  striving  to  make  yourself  free  from 
theii'  yokea. 

"The  radical  reoacdy  lies  iu  the  mortification  of  the  four 
great  natui-al  paaaions,  joy,  hope,  fear,  and  grief.  You  must 
seek  to  dL'pL'ivti  these  of  every  satiafaotion  and  leave  them  as  it 
were  in  darkness  and  the  void.  Ii«t  your  aoul  thierefore  turn 
always  : 

"  Not  to  what  is  most  easy,  but  to  what  is  hardest ; 

"  Not  to  what  tastes  best,  hut  to  what  is  most  distasteful ; 

"Not  to  what  most  plcaaes,  tut  to  what  disgusts  ; 

"  Not  to  matter  of  couBolation,  but  to  matter  for  desolation 
rather  ; 

"  Not  to  rest,  but  to  labor ; 

"  Not  to  deaire  the  mo^e^  but  tbe  Ibbb  ; 

"  Not  to  aspire  to  what  is  highest  and  most  preciouSi  but  to 
what  is  lowest  and  most  contemptible ; 

"  Not  to  will  anything,  hut  to  will  nothing ; 

"  Not  to  seek  the  best  in  everything,  but  to  seek  the  worst,  so 
tliat  you  may  enter  for  the  love  of  Christ  into  a  complete  desti- 
tution, a  perfect  poverty  of  spitit,  and  an  absolute  reuunulation 
of  everything  in  this  world. 

"Embrace  these  practieea  with  all  the  tinergy  of  your  soul 
and  you  will  find  in  a  short  time  great  delights  and  unspeakable 
consolation):. 

"  Despise  yourself,  and  wish  that  others  should  despise  you. 

"  Speak  to  your  own  disadvaot^e,  and  d^jsire  others  to  do  the 
same; 

■■'  Conceive  a  low  opinion  of  yoBiaelf,  and  find  it  good  whep 
others  hold  the  same; 
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"  To  enjoy  the  taste  of  all  things,  have  no  taste  for  anythmg, 

"  To  know  all  things,  learn  to  know  nothing. 

*'  To  possess  all  things,  re&olve  to  possess  nothing. 

"  To  be  all  things,  be  willing  to  be  nothing. 

"  To  get  to  where  you  have  no  taste  for  anything,  go  through 
whatever  experiences  you  have  no  taste  for. 

"  To  leam  to  know  nothing,  go  whither  you  are  ignorant 

"  To  reach  what  yon  possess  not,  go  whitheraoever  you  own 
oc  thing, 

"To  be  what  you  are  not,  experienoe  what  you  are  not." 

These  later  verses  play  with  that  vertigo  of  self-coatra- 
diction  which  is  ao  dear  to  mysticiam.  Those  that  come 
nest  are  completely  mystical,  for  in  them  Saint  John 
pagses  from  God  to  the  more  metaphysical  uotion  of  the 
AU. 

"  When  you  Btop  at  one  thing,  you  cease  to  open  yourself  to 
the  All. 

"  For  to  come  to  the  All  you  must  give  up  the  All. 

"  And  if  jou  should  attain  to  owning  the  All,  you  must  own 
it,  desiring  Nothing. 

"In  thia  spolJatioo, the  soul  fionla  its  tranquillity  and  rest. 
Profoundly  established  in  the  centre  of  its  own  nothingness,  it 
can  be  assailed  by  naught  that  cornea  from  below ;  and  sinoe 
it  no  longer  desires  anything,  what  comes  from  above  cannot 
depress  it;  for  its  desires  alone  are  the  causes  of  its  woes."' 

And  now,  as  a  more  concrete  example  of  heade  4  and 
5,  in  fact  of  all  our  heads  together,  and  of  the  irrational 
extreme  to  which  a  psychopathic  individual  may  go  in  the 
line  of  bodily  austerii^,  I  will  quote  the  sincere  Suso's 
account  of  his  own  self-tortures.  Suso,  you  will  remem- 
ber, was  one  of  the  fourteenth  century  German  mystics ; 
his  autobiography,  ^n-itten  in  the  third  person,  is  a  classic 
religious  document. 

1  Saikt  Jeah  SB  i^jL  CaODCi  "Vit  tt  (Eqytea,  pAiAa,  1893,  ii.  94,  99^ 

aliridlged 
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"  He  was  in  his  youth  of  a  teinperament  full  of  fire  and  life  ; 
End  vlien  thU  began  to  make  itself  felt,  it  was  rery  grievous  to 
Lim :  and  be  sought  by  many  devices  bow  he  migbt  bring  liia 
body  into  subjection.  He  wore  for  a  long  time  a  hair  shirt  and 
An  iron  cba-in,  until  the  blood  ran  from  him,  so  that  li«  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  off.  He  secretly  caused  an  undergarment 
to  be  made  for  him ;  and  in  the  undergarm«nt  he  had  strips  of 
leather  tiied,  into  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  brass  nails,  pointed 
Bud  filed  aliarp,  were  driven,  and  the  points  of  the  naila  were 
always  turned  towards  the  flesh.  He  had  thia  garment  made 
very  tight,  and  eo  arranged  as  to  go  round  him  and  fasten  in 
fivnt,  in  order  that  it  might  fit  the  closer  to  his  body,  and  the 
pointed  nails  might  ba  driven  into  his  flesh;  and  it  was  high 
enough  to  reach  upwards  to  his  navel.  In  this  he  used  to  aleep 
at  night.  Now  in  summer,  when  it  was  hot,  and  he  was  very 
tired  aud  ill  from  his  joumeyinga,  or  when  he  held  the  otlice  of 
lecturer,  he  would  eoffietimea,  as  he  lay  thus  in  bonds,  and 
oppressed  with  toil,  and  tormented  also  by  noxious  inset-ts,  cry 
aloud  and  give  way  to  fretfulness,  and  twist  round  and  round  in 
agony,  as  a  worm  does  when  run  through  with  a  pointed  needle. 
It  often  seemed  to  him  as  if  be  were  lying  upon  an  anthill, 
from  the  torture  caused  by  the  insects;  for  if  he  wished  to 
sleep,  or  when  he  had  fallen  aaleep,  they  vied  with  one  another.^ 
Sometimes  he  CTi&A  to  Almighty  Q-od  iu  the  fullness  of  hia 
heart:  Alas!  Gentle  God,  what  a  dying  is  ttiis!  When  a 
man  is  killed  by  murderers  or  strong  beasts  of  prey  it  Is  soon 
over;  but  I  lie  dying  here  under  the  cruel  iiiaeota,  and  yet  can- 
iot  die.  The  nights  in  winter  were  never  so  long,  nor  was  the 
ler  so  hot,  &s  to  make  him  leave  off  this  exercise.  On  the 
'  ^HMrary,  he  devised  something  farther  —  two  leathern  loops  into 
which  he  put  his  hands,  and  fastened  one  on  each  side  his  throat, 
and  mmla  the  fastenings  so  secure  that  even  if  his  cell  had  been 

'  'Insects,'  i.  e.  lice,  were  kh  anfalliiig  token  of  nDedimyal  sainthood.  We 
rasd  of  FmnciB  of  Assui's  Bbeepakin  tfant  "  often  a  cumpniiiou  of  the  wia\. 
wonld  tnkc  it  io  tliq  (ire  to  cleiui  and  dispediculate  it,,  doing  »<j,  fta  be  fraid, 
beoaiiBe  the  serapliiio  father  hiniBeif  waa  do  enemy  of  pedocchi,  but  on  the' 
coutmfy  kept  them  on  him  (]o  partava  ados-su^,  etxd  held  it  for  nn  bonorond. 
a  glory  tv  wew  tbew  cel&stiaJ  pearb  id  Lis  h&blt."  Quoted  b;  F.  Saba- 
ras. ;  Speculum  Perfectionis,  etc.,  Paris,  18dS,  p,  23t,  note. 
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on  £.re  about  him,  lie  oould  not  Iiave  helped  himself.  Tbia  be 
contiDued  until  bis  baoda  and  arms  bad  become  alinoet  tremu- 
lous with  the  straiD,  and  then  he  devised  Bometbing  else :  two 
leather  gloves  ;  and  he  caused  a  brazier  to  fit  th^m  all  over  with 
sharp-pointed  brass  tacks,  and  he  used  to  put  tbem  on  at  night, 
in  ord«r  that  if  be  should  tij  while  asleep  to  throw  off  the  biur 
undergarment,  or  relieye  himself  from  the  gnawinga  of  the  Tile 
insects,  the  tacka  might  then  stick  Into  bis  body.  And  bo  it 
came  to  pass-  li  ev«r  he  sought  to  help  bimaelf  with  hia  hands 
in  hia  sleep,  he  drove  the  abarp  tacks  into  bis  breast,  and  tore 
himself,  bo  that  liis  flesh  festered.  When  after  many  weeks 
the  wounds  bad  healed,  he  tore  bimBelf  again  and  made  fre§b 
wounds. 

"He  ooDttnued  this  tormenting  exfin^ise  for  aiwut  sixteen 
yean).  At  the  end  of  this  time,  when  bis  blood  was  now  chilled, 
and  the  fire  of  bis  temperament  destroyed,  there  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision  on  Whitsiindaj,  a  messenger  from  heaven,  who 
told  him  that  God  required  this  of  him  no  longer.  Whereupon 
be  discontinued  it,  and  threw  all  these  things  away  into  a  run- 
niQg  stream." 

Suso  then  tells  bow,  to  emulate  the  sorrows  of  bis  crucified 
Lord,  hd  made  himself  a,  cross  with  thirty  protruding  iron 
needles  and  nails.  This  he  bore  on  bis  bare  back  between  his 
aboulders  day  and  night.  "  The  &-3t  time  that  he  stretched  ont 
this  cross  upon  his  back  his  tender  frame  was  struck  with  terror 
at  it,  and  blunted  the  sharp  nails  slightly  gainst  a  stone.  But 
soon,  repenting  of  this  womanly  cowardice,  be  pointed  tbem  all 
again  with  a  file,  and  placed  once  more  the  crosa  upon  him.  It 
made  his  back,  where  the  bones  are,  bloody  and  seared.  Wben- 
ever  he  sat  down  or  stood  up,  it  waa  as  i£  a  hedgehog-skin  were 
on  him.  If  any  cue  touched  him  unawares,  or  pushed  against 
bia  clothes,  it  tore  him." 

SuBo  next  tells  of  his  penitences  by  means  of  striking  this 
cross  and  forcing  the  naits  deeper  into  the  Sesh,  and  likewise 
of  his  self -scourgings,  —  a  dreadful  story,  —  and  then  goes  on 
as  follows:  "At  this  same  period  the  Servitor  procured  an 
old  castaway  door,  aud  he  used  to  lie  upon  It  at  night  without 
any  bedclothes  to  make  him  comfortable,  except  that  he  took  off 
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hia  shoes  and  wrapped  a,  thick  cloak  round  Mm.  He  thus  se- 
cured for  himeelf  a  most  miserable  bed ;  for  hard  pea-stalks  lay 
ID  bumps  under  his  head,  the  cross  with  the  sharp  nails  stuck 
into  his  back,  his  arms  were  Locked  fast  in  bonds,  the  horsehair 
undergannent  was  round  his  loina,  and  the  cloak  too  was  heavy 
and  the  door  hard.  Thus  he  lay  in  wretchedness,  afraid  to  stir, 
just  like  a  log,  and  he  would  seud  up  many  a  si^h  to  God. 

"In  winter  he  suffered  very  muoh  from  the  frost.  If  he 
stretched  out  his  feet  they  lay  bare  on  the  floor  and  froze,  if  he 
gathered  them  up  the  blood  became  all  on  fire  in  his  legs,  and 
this  was  ^reat  pain.  His  feet  were  full  of  sores,  his  legs  drop- 
sical, his  knees  bloody  and  seared,  his  loina  covered  with  scars 
from  the  horsehair,  his  body  wasted,  his  momth  parched  with 
intense  thirst,  aod  his  hands  tremulous  from  weakness.  Amid 
these  torments  be  spent  his  nights  and  days;  and  he  endured 
them  all  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  love  which  he  bore  in 
his  heart  to  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Wisdom,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  agonizing  suflferiogs  he  sought  to  imitate.  After 
a  time  he  gave  up  this  penitential  exercise  of  the  door,  and  in- 
stead of  it  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  veiy  small  cell,  and  tised 
the  bench,  which  was  so  narrow  and  short  that  he  could  not 
Btretoh  himself  upon  it,  as  bis  bed.  In  this  hole,  or  upon  the 
door,  he  lay  at  night  in  his  usual  bonds,  for  about  eight  years. 
It  was  also  his  custom,  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, 
provided  be  was  staying  in  the  conveat,  never  to  go  after  com- 
pline m  winter  into  any  warm  room,  or  to  the  convent  stove  to 
warm  himself,  no  matter  how  cold  it  might  be,  unless  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  for  other  reasons.  Throughout  all  these  years 
he  never  took  a  hath,  either  a  water  or  a  sweating  bath  ;  and 
this  he  did  in  order  to  mortify  his  comfort-seeking  body.  He 
practiced  during  a  long  time  such  rigid  poverty  that  he  would 
neither  receive  nor  touch  a  penny,  either  with  leave  or  without 
it.  For  a  considerable  time  he  strove  to  attain  such  a  high 
degree  of  purity  that  he  would  neither  scratch  nor  touch  any 
part  o£  his  body,  save  only  his  hands  and  feet" ' 


■  TbB  Ldte  of  the  Blessed  Henbt  guso,  by  Himielf,  tnuuUted  b;  T.  F. 
Kmox,  Lendon^  iS^  pp.  56-80,  Kbridged. 
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I  spare  you  the  recital  of  poor  Suso's  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures from  thirst.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  after  his 
fortieth  year,  God  showed  him  by  a  series  of  visions  that 
he  had  eafficiently  hrokeo  down  the  natural  man,  and 
that  he  might  leave  these  exercises  off.  His  case  is  dis- 
tinctly pathological,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
the  alleviation^  which  some  ascetics  have  enjoyed,  of  an 
alteration  of  sensibility  capable  of  actually  turning  tor- 
ment into  a  perverse  kind  of  pleasure.  Of  the  founder 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  order,  for  esample,  we  read  that 

"  Her  loTB  of  pain  and  suffering  waa  insatiable.  .  .  .  She 
aaiA  that  she  could  cheerfully  live  till  the  day  of  judgment,  pro- 
vided she  might  always  have  matter  for  suffering  for  God  ;  but 
that  to  live  a  single  day  without  Buffering  would  be  intolerable. 
She  said  again  that  she  Wis  devoured  with  two  uaassiiag&able 
feversj  one  for  the  holy  communion,  the  Other  for  suffering, 
humiliation,  and  annihilation.  *  Nothing  but  pain,'  ehe  continu- 
ally said  in  her  letters,  '  makes  my  life  supportable.*  "  ^ 

So  much  for  the  phenomena  to  which  the  ascetic  im- 
pulse will  in  certain  persons  give  rise.  In  the  eccleaias- 
fcically  consecrated  character  three  minor  branches  of 
self-mortificatiou  have  been  recognized  as  indispensable 
pathways  to  perfection.  I  refer  to  the  chaetity,  obedi- 
ence, and  poverty  which  the  monk  vows  to  observe;  and 
upon  the  heads  of  obedience  and  poverty  I  will  make  a 
few  renmrka. 

First,  of  Obedience.  The  eeoular  life  of  our  twentieth 
ceotury  opens  with  this  virtue  held  in  no  hi{;h  esteem. 
The  doty  of  the  individual  to  determine  his  own  conduct 
and  profit  or  suffer  by  the  consequences  seems,  on  the 

'  fiocoADD :  Hilt,  de  la.  bienheiiFen«e  Marggerite  Marie,  Fuil,  189^ 
pp.  265, 171.    CoKpare,  aUo,  pp.  386,  3S7. 
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contrary,  to  be  one  of  our  best  rooted  contemporary  Pro- 
testant social  ideals.  So  much  so  that  it  is  ditfictUt  even 
imaginatively  to  comprehend  how  meu  possessed  of  an 
inner  life  of  their  own  could  ever  have  come  to  think 
1^  the  subjection  of  its  will  to  that  of  other  finite  creatures 
^H  recommendable.  I  confess  that  to  myself  it  seems  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  Yet  it  evidently  correeponds  to  a 
profound  interior  need  of  many  persons,  and  we  must  do 

I  OUT  best  to  understand  it. 
On  the  lowest  possible  plane,  one  sees  how  the  expe- 
diency of  obedience  in  a  firm  ecclesiastical  organization 
must  have  led  to  its  being  viewed  aa  raeritorions.     Nest, 
erperience  shows  that  there  are  times  in  every  one's  life 
■when  one  can  be  better    counseled    by  others  than  by 
one*s  self.     Inability  to  decide  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Bymptoms   of  fatigued   nerves ;     friends   who   see   our 
1^       troubles  more  broadly,  often  see  them  more  wisely  than 
^B  we  do ;  so  it  is  frequently  an  act  of  excellent  virtue  to 
^^  consult  and   obey  a  doctor,  a  partner,  or  a  wife.     But, 
^  leaving  these  lower  prudential  regions,  we  find^  in  the 
B  nature  of  some  of  the   epiritual  excitements  which  we 
have  been  studying,  good  reasons  for  idealizing  obedi- 
^  ence.    Obedience  may  spring  from  the  general  religious 
^  phenomenon  of   inner  softening  and  self -surrender  and 
throwing  one's  self  on  higher  powers.     So  saving  are 
H  these  attitudes  felt  to  be  that  in  themselves,  apart  from 
utilityt  they  become  ideally  consecrated ;  and  in  obeying 
a  man  whose  fallibility  we   see  through  thoroughly,  we, 
nevertheless,  may  feel  much  as  we  do  when  we  resign  oxir 
will  to  that  of  infinite  wisdom.    Add  self-despair  and  the 
passion  of  &elf-crucifixion  to  this,  and  obedience  becomes 
an  ascetic  sacrifice,  agreeable  quite  irrespective  of  what- 
ever prudential  uses  it  might  have. 

It  is  as  a  sacrifice,  a  mode  of  '  mortification,*  that 
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obedience  is  primarily  conceived  by  Catholic  writers,  a 
"  sacrifice  wbich  man  offers  to  God,  and  of  which,  be  is 
bimself  both  the  priest  and  the  victim.  By  poverty  be 
immolates  his  exterior  possessioDS  ;  by  chastity  he  immo- 
lates his  body ;  by  obedience  he  completes  the  sacrifice, 
and  gives  to  God  all  that  he  yet  holds  as  his  own,  hia  two 
most  precious  goods,  his  intellect  and  his  will.  The  sac- 
rifice 19  then  complete  and  unreserved,  a  genuine  holo- 
caust, for  the  entire  victim  is  now  consiuQed  ior  the 
honor  of  God."  '  Accordingly,  in  Catholic  discipUne,  we 
obey  our  superior  not  as  mere  man,  bat  as  the  represent' 
ative  of  Christ.  Obeying  God  in  him  by  our  intentioa, 
obedience  is  easy.  But  when  the  tert-book  theologians 
marshal  collectively  all  tlieir  reasons  for  recommeudiug 
it,  tbe  mixture  sounds  to  our  ears  rather  odd. 

"  One  of  the  great  consolatloDB  of  the  monastic  life,"  says  a 
Jesuit  authority,  "is  the  aaaurance  we  have  tliat  in  obeying  we 
Can  commit  iio  fault.  The  Superior  may  commit  a  fault  ia 
commanding  you  to  do  this  thing  or  that,  but  you  are  certain 
that  you  commit  do  fault  ao  long  as  you  obey,  because  Goil  will 
only  ask  you  if  you  tave  duly  performed  what  orders  you  re- 
ceived, and  if  you  can  fumieli  a  clear  account  in  that  respect, 
you  are  absolved  entirely.  Whether  the  things  you  did  were 
opportune,  or  whether  there  were  not  something  better  that 
might  hare  been  done,  tbeae  are  questions  not  asked  of  you,  but 
rather  of  your  Superior.  The  moment  what  you  did  was  done 
obediently,  Gotl  wipes  it  out  of  your  account,  and  chains  it  to 
the  Superior-  So  that  Saint  Jerome  well  exclaimed,  in  cele- 
brating the  advantages  of  obedientw,  'Oh,  Bovereign  liberty! 
Oh,  holy  and  blessed  security  by  wbich  one  becomes  almost 
impeccable  I ' 

"  Saint  John  Climachus  is  of  the  same  sentiment  when  he 
calls  obedience  an  excuse  before  God.  In  fact,  when  God  asks 
why  you  have  done  this  or  that,  and  you  reply,  it  is  because  I 

I  Lejeitke  :  latroduction  k  la  Vie  HjBtiqtie,  1S99,  p.  277.  TL>e  boUKUUit 
■imile  soes  book  at  least  aa  far  as  Ignatiiu  Loyola. 
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was  so  ordered  by  my  Saperiors,  God  will  ask  (or  no  other 
excuse.  Aa  a  passenger  in  a  good  veeaeL  with  a  good  pilot 
n«ed  give  himself  no  farther  coQcem,  but  may  go  to  sleep  ia 
peace,  because  the  pilot  haa  charge  ovex  all,  and  '  watchea  for 
hitn^ ;  bo  a  religious  person  who  lives  under  the  yoke  o£  obedi- 
ence goes  to  heaven  aa  If  while  sleeping,  that  is,  while  leaning 
entirely  on  the  conduct  of  his  Superiors,  who  fire  th«  pilots  of 
his  vessel,  and  keep  watoh  for  him  continually.  It  is  no  small 
thing,  of  a  truth,  to  be  able  to  cross  the  stormy  sea  of  life  ou 
the  shoulders  and  iu  the  arms  of  another,  yet  that  is  just  the 
grace  which  God  accords  to  those  who  live  under  the  yoke  of 
obedieuce.  Their  Superior  bears  all  their  burdens.  ...  A 
certain  grave  doctor  said  that  he  would  rather  spend  hia  life  in 
picking  up  straws  by  obedience,  than  by  his  own  reaponsibla 
choice  busy  himself  with  the  loftiest  works  of  charity,  because 
one  is  certain,  of  following  the  will  of  God  in  whatever  one  may 
do  from  obedience,  bub  never  certain  in  the  same  degree  of 
anything  which  we  may  do  of  our  own  proper  movement."  ' 

One  should  read  the  letters  in  which  Ignatius  Loyola 
recommend-s  obedience  as  the  backbone  of  his  order,  if 
one  would  gain  insight  into  the  full  spirit  of  its  cult.' 
They  are  too  long  tx)  quote ;  but  Ignatius's  belief  is  80 
vividly  exprcased  in  a  couple  of  sayings  reported  by  com- 
panions that,  though  they  have  been  so  often  cited,  I 
will  ask  your  permission  to  copy  them  once  more :  — 

"  I  ought,"  an  early  biographer  reports  him  as  saying,  "  on  en- 
tering religion,  and  thereafter,  bo  place  myself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  of  him  who  takes  His  place  by  His  authority. 
I  ought  to  desire  that  my  Superior  should  oblige  me  to  give  up 
my  own  judgment,  and  conquer  my  own  mind-  I  ought  to  set 
up  no  difference  between  one  Superior  and  another,  .  .  .  but 
recognize  them  all  as  equal  before  God,  whose  place  they  fill. 
For  if  I  diabinguish  persons^  I  weaken  the  spirit  of  obedience. 

I  Altokbo  RoDRianEZ,  S.J.:  Pr&tiqHe  de  la  Peef&ctioti  Chr^tienae,  Put 
ilL,  Treatise  v.,  oh,  x. 

*  Letteca  li.  smd  ozx.  of  tbe  ooUection  truulated  into  Erenob  by  fiociz, 
Paris,  1370. 
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Ll  the  hands  of  mj  Superior,  I  must  be  a  soft  wax,  a  thing,  from 
which  lie  is  to  require  whatever  ple^ases  him,  be  it  to  write  or 
reeeive  letters,  to  speak  or  not  to  speak  to  such  a  persoD,  or  the 
like ;  and  I  must  put  all  my  fervor  in  executing  zealously  and 
exactly  what  I  am  ordered.  I  must  consider  myaelf  as  a  eorpae 
which  had  neither  intelligence  uor  will ;  be  like  a  mas&  of  matter 
which  without  reaistanea  lets  itself  be  placed  wherever  it  may 
please  any  one  ;  like  a  stiek  in  the  hand  of  an  old  man,  who 
usea  it  according  to  hia  needs  and  places  it  where  it  Buits  him. 
So  must  I  be  under  the  hands  of  the  Order,  to  serve  it  in  the 
way  it  judges  most  useful. 

"'  I  must  uaver  ask  of  the  Superior  to  be  a^ut  to  a  particular 
place»  to  b«  employed  in  a  particular  duty.  ,  .  .  I  must  consider 
nothing  as  belonging  to  me  personally,  and  as  regards  the 
things  I  use,  be  like  a  statue  which  lets  itself  be  stripped  and 
never  opposes  resistance."  ^ 

The  other  saying  is  reported  by  Rodriguez  in  the  chap- 
ter from  which  I  a  moment  ago  made  quoLitions.  When 
speaking  of  the  Pope's  authority,  Rodriguez  writes:  — 

"  Saint  I^atiuS  said,  when  general  of  bis  Company,  that  if 
the  Holy  Father  were  to  order  him  to  set  sail  in  the  first  bark 
which  he  might  find  in  the  port  of  Ostia,  near  Borne,  and  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  sea,  without  a.  mast,  without  sails,  with- 
out oars  or  rudder  or  any  of  the  things  that  are  needful  for 
□avigatioD  or  subsistence,  he  would  obey  not  only  with  alacrity, 
but  without  anxiety  or  repugnance,  and  even  with  a  great  in- 
ternal satisfaction."* 

With  A  solitary  concrete  example  of  the  extravagance 
to  whiuh  the  virtue  we  are  conslderiug  has  been  carried, 
I  will  pass  to  the  topic  next  in  order. 

"  Sister  Marie  Claire  [of  Port  Royal]  had  been  greatly  im- 
bued with  the  holinesa  and  excellence  of  M.  de  Langres.  This 
prelate,  soon  after  he  came  to  Port  Royal,  said  to  her  one  day, 
seeing  her  so  tenderly  attached  to  Mother  Aug61ique,  that  it 

1  BAETOU-MlCBBt,  ii,  13. 

*  RoDRiotEz :  Op.  (tit..  Part  iil,  Tieatiu  v.,  ch.  vi. 
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would  perhaps  be  better  not  to  speak  to  her  again,  Marie 
Claire,  gr&edy  of  obedience,  took  this  inconsiderate  word  for  an 
oracle  of  God,  and  from  that  day  forward  reuiaiued  for  several 
jears  without  once  apeaking  to  Her  eister."  -' 

Our  nest  tople  shall  be  Poverty,  felt  at  all  times  and 
under  all  creeds  &a  one  adornment  of  a  saintly  life.  Since 
the  instinct  of  ownerflhip  is  fundamental  in  man'e  nature, 
this  is  one  more  example  of  the  ascetic  paradox.  Yet  it 
appears  no  paradox  at  all,  but  perfectly  reasonable,  the 
moment  one  reeoUecta  how  ea&ily  bjgber  excitements  hold 
lower  cupidities  in  check.  Having  just  quoted  the  Jesuit 
RodrigTiez  on  the  subject  of  obedience,  I  will,  to  give 
immediately  a  concrete  turn  to  our  discussion  of  pov- 
erty, aho  read  you  a  page  from  his  chapter  on  this  latter 
virtue.  You  must  remember  that  he  is  writing  instruc'^ 
tdons  for  monks  of  his  own  order,  and  bases  them  all  on 
the  text,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 

"  If  any  one  of  you,"  Le  says,  "  will  know  whether  or  not  he  is 
really  poor  in  spirit,  lot  him  consider  whether  he  loves  the  ordi- 
DSry  consequences  and  effects  of  poverty,  which  are  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  fatigue,  and  the  denudation  of  all  conveniences. 
See  if  you  are  glad  to  wear  a  wora-ont  habit  full  of  patches. 
See  if  you  are  glad  when  Aoniething  is  lacking  to  your  meal, 
when  yoii  are  paaaed  hy  in  serving  it,  when  what  you  receive  is 
distasteful  to  you.,  when  your  cell  is  out  of  repair.  If  you  ar^  not 
glad  of  these  thing^u,  If  instead  of  loving  them  yon  avoid  them, 
then  there  ia  proof  that  you  have  not  attained  the  perfection  of 
poverty  of  spirit."  Rodriguez  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  prac- 
tice of  poverty  in  more  detail.  "The  first  point  h  that  which 
Saint  Ignatius  proposes  in  his  constitutions,  when  he  says,  '  Let 
Ho  one  uae  auytbing  aa  i£  it  were  his  private  pos&eaaioa.'  'A 
religious  person/  be  s&ys,  *  ought  in  respect  to  all  the  things  that 
he  uses,  to  be  like  a  statue  which  one  may  drape  with  clothing, 
bat  which  fe«lB  no  grief  and  makes  no  resistauce  when  one 

*  SAiNTE-BBrTE ;  Hiatoire  ile  Port  Boysi,  t.  340. 
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atripB  it  a-gaia.  It  is  io  this  w&j  that  you  sliould  feel  towards 
yowT  clothes,  your  books,  your  cell,  and  everything  else  that 
you  malie  uae  >i>f  ;  if  ordered  to  quit  them,  or  to  exchange  them, 
for  others,  have  no  more  sorrow  than  if  you  were  a  statue  being 
imooTered.  In  this  way  you  wiJl  avoid  using  them  as  if  they 
were  your  private  posseasion.  But  if,  when  you  give  up  your 
cell,  or  yield  posaea&iou  of  tkifi  or  that  object  ot  excha.age  it  for 
another,  you  feel  repugnance  and  are  not  like  a  atatue,  that 
shows  that  you  view  these  tilings  as  if  they  were  your  private 
property.* 

"'  And  this  is  why  our  holy  founder  wished  the  superiors  to 
test  their  monks  eomewbat  as  God  tested  Abraham,  and  to  put 
their  poverty  and  their  obedieacC  to  trial,  that  by  thb  meaua 
they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  degree  of  their  virtue^ 
and  gain  a  chance  to  make  ever  farther  progress  Lu  perfection, 
.  .  .  making  the  one  move  out  of  his  room  when  he  finds  it 
comfortable  and  is  attached  to  it ;  taking  away  from  another  a 
bpok  of  which  he  is  fond ;  or  obliging  a  third  to  excliange  hia 
garment  for  a  worse  oae.  Otherwise  We  should  end  by  acquir- 
ing a  species  of  property  in  all  these  several  objects,  and  littlo 
by  little  the  wall  of  poverty  that  surrounds  us  and  constitutes 
our  principal  defense  would  be  thrown  down.  The  ancient 
fathers  of  the  desert  used  often  thus  to  treat  their  companions. 
.  .  .  Saint  Dositheas,  being  sick-nurse,  deaire<l  a  certain  knife» 
and  asked  Saint  Dorotbeua  for  it,  not  for  hia  private  use,  but 
for  eBiployment  in  the  infirmary  of  which  he  bad  charge. 
Whereupon  Saint  Dorotheus  answered  him:  'Ha!  Dosithoos, 
BO  that  knife  pleases  you  so  much  !  "Will  you  be  the  slave  of  a 
knife  or  the  slave  of  Jeaus  Christ?  Do  you  not  blush  with 
shame  at  wishing  that  a  knife  should  be  your  ma8ter?  1  wiU 
not  let  you  touch  it.'  Which  reproach  and  refusal  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  holy  disciple  that  since  that  time  he  never 
touched  the  knife  again,"  .  .  . 

"Therefore,  in  our  rooras,"  Father  Rodriguez  Gontinues, 
'*' there  must  be  no  other  furniture  than  a  bed,  a  table,  a  bench, 
and  a  candlestick,  things  purely  uecesaary,  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  not  allowed  among  us  th&t  our  cells  should  be  ornamented 
with  pictures  or  aught  else,  neither  armchairB,  carpets,  curtains, 
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nor  any  sort  o£  cabinet  or  bureau  of  any  eleganoe.  Neitlier 
ts  it  allowed  ua  to  k&ep  atiythiiig  to  eat,  either  for  ourselves  or 
for  thoBO  who  may  come  to  visit  us.  We  must  ask  permiasion 
to  go  to  the  refectory  even  for  a  glass  of  water ;  and  finally  vra 
may  not  keep  a  book  in  which  we  can  write  a  line,  or  which  we 
may  take  away  with  us.  One  cannot  deny  th&t  thus  we  are  in 
great  poverty.  But  this  poverty  is  at  the  same  time  a  great 
repose  iwd  a  great  perfection.  For  it  would  b«  ioevitable,  in 
case  a  religious  person  were  allowed  to  own  superfluous  posses- 
sions^ that  these  things  would  greatly  occupy  hia  mind,  be  it  to 
acquire  them,  to  preserve  them,  or  to  increase  them  ;  so  that  in 
not  permitting  us  at  all  to  own  them,  all  these  inconveniences 
are  remedied.  Among  the  vajioua  good  reasons  why  the  com- 
paoy  forbids  secular  persons  to  enter  our  cells,  the  principal 
one  is  that  thus  we  may  the  easier  be  kept  in  poverty.  After 
all,  we  are  all  men,  and  if  we  were  to  receive  people  of  the 
world  into  our  rooms,  we  should  not  liave  the  strength  to  re- 
main within  the  bounds  prescribed,  but  ahould  at  least  wish  to 
adorn  them  with  some  books  to  give  the  visitors  a  better  opin- 
ion of  our  scholarship."  ^ 

Since  Hindu  fakirs,  Buddhist  monks,  and  Moham- 
medan dervishes  unite  with  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  iu 
idealizing  poverty  as  the  loftiest  individual  Btate,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  into  the  spiritual  grounds  for 
gnch  a  seemingly  unnatural  opinion.  And  first,  of  those 
which  he  closest  to  common  himian  nature. 

The  opposition  between  the  men  who  have  and  the 
men  who  afe  is  immemorial.  Though  the  gentleman,  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  man  who  is  well  horn,  has 
usnally  m  point  of  fact  been  predaceous  and  reveled  lq 
lands  and  goods,  yet  he  has  never  identified  his  essence 
with  these  posseasiona,  hut  rather  with  the  personal  su- 
periorities, the  courage,  generosity,  and  pride  supposed 
to  be  his  birthright.     To  certain  huckstering  kinds  of 

^  BoDRJOiTEz; :  Op.  oit.,  Part  ill.,  Treatiae  iii.,  chaps,  ri.,  vil 
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consideration  he  thanked  God  he  was  forever  inaccessi- 
ble, and  if  in  life's  vicissitudes  he  should  become  des-  ] 
titute  through  their  lack,  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
with  his  sheer  valor  he  wag  all  the  freer  to  work  out 
hh  salvation.  "  Wer  nur  selhst  was  hatte,"  says  Lea- 
fiitig's  Tenipelherr,  m  Nathan  the  Wise,  '■•  mein  Gott,  mein 
Gott,  ich  habe  nichts!"  This  ideal  of  the  well-born  man 
without  possessiona  waa  embodied  in  knight-errantry  and 
templardom  ;  and,  hideously  corrupted  as  it  has  always 
been,  it  still  dominates  sentimentally,  if  not  practically, 
the  military  and  aristocratic  view  of  life.  We  glorify 
the  soldier  as  the  man  absolutely  unincumbered.  Own- 
ing nothing  but  liis  bare  life,  and  willing  to  toss  that  up 
at  any  moment  when  the  cause  commands  him,  he  is  the 
representative  of  unhampered  freedom  in  ideal  directions. 
The  laborer  who  pays  with  his  person  day  by  day,  and 
has  no  rights  invested  in  the  future,  offers  also  much  of 
this  ideal  detachment.  Like  the  savage,  he  may  make 
his  bed  wherever  his  right  arm  can  support  him,  and 
from  bis  simple  and  athletic  attitude  of  ohBervation,  the 
property-owner  seems  buried  and  smothered  in  ignoble 
externalities  and  trammels,  ''wading  in  straw  and  rub- 
bish to  his  knees."  The  claims  which  things  make  are 
corrupters  of  manhood,  mortgages  on  the  soul,  and  a 
drag  anchor  on  our  progress  towards  the  empyrean, 

"Everything  I  meet  with,"  writes  Whitcfield,  "aeema  to 
carry  thia  voioe  with  it,  —  'Go  thou  an*l  preach  the  Gospel ;j 
be  a  pilgrim  on  earth  ;  have  no  party  or  certain  dwelling  place.* 
My  heart  echoes  Tiack,  *  Liord  Jesus,  help  tne  to  do  or  suffer  thy 
will.  When  thou  seest  me  in  danger  of  nestling,  -^  in  pity  — 
in  tender  pity,  —  put  a  t/toj^  in  my  nest  to  prevent  me  from 
it."'» 

1  R.  Pmup :  The  Life  uid  Timeg  of  GeoFge  Whitefield,  Londoei,  1S42; 
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The  loatiiing  of  *  capital '  with  which  our  laboring 
classes  to-day  are  growing  more  and  more  infected  seems 
largely  composed  of  this  sound  sentiment  of  antipathy 
for  lives  baaed  on  mere  having.  As  an  anarchist  poet 
[writes:  — 

■  Not  by  accumulating  riclie&,  but  hy  giving  away  that  which 
you  have, 
I      "  Shall  you  become  beautiful ; 

'*You  must  Undo  the  wrappings,  not  caae  yourself  in  freah 
onfis; 

"  Not  by  muItipIyiTig  clothea  shall  you  make  your  body  sound 
I  and  healthy,  but  ratlier  by  discarding  iheiti  .  .  . 

"  For  a  soldier  who  is  going  on  a  campaign  does  not  aeek  what 
{reah  furniture  he  can  carry  on  hiB  bach,  but  rather  what  he 
can  leave  behind ; 

'  Knowing  well  that  every  additional  thing  which  he  cannot 
I  freely  uae  and  handle  is  an  impediment."' 

In  short,  lives  based  on  having  are  less  free  than  lives 
based  either  on  doing  or  on  being,  and  in  the  interest  of 
action  people  subject  to  spiritual  excitement  throw  away 
poasessions  as  bo  many  clogs.  Only  those  who  have  no 
[  private  interests  can  follow  an  ideal  straight  away.  Sloth 
and  cowardice  creep  in  with  every  dollar  or  guinea  we 
have  to  guard.  When  a  brother  novice  came  to  Saint 
Francis,  saying :  "  Father,  it  would  be  a  great  consola- 
tion to  me  to  own  a  pealter,  but  even  supposing  that  our 
teral  ahould  concede  to  me  this  indulgence,  still  I 
>u]d  like  also  to  haveyonr  consent,"  Francis  put  him 
off  with  the  examples  of  Charlemagne,  Roland,  and  Oliver, 
pursuing  the  infidels  in  sweat  and  labor,  and  finally  dying 
on  the  field  of  battle.  "  So  care  not,"  he  said,  *'  for  own- 
ing books  and  knowledge,  but  care  rather  for  works  of 
goodness."  And  when  some  weeks  later  the  novice  came 
1  Edwabo  Carfkntkb  :  Towards  Democrat}-,  p.  3G2,  ttbridged. 
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again  to  talk  of  his  craving  for  the  psalter,  Francis  said : 
"  After  you  have  got  your  psalter  you  will  crave  a  brevi- 
ary ;  aad  after  you  have  got  your  breviary  you  will  sit 
in  your  stall  like  a  grand  prelate,  and  will  aay  to  your 
brother :  '  Hand  me  my  breviary.'  .  .  .  And  thencefor- 
ward he  denied  all  such  requests,  saying:  A  man  pos- 
sesses of  learning  only  so  much  &s  comes  out  of  him  in 
action,  and  a  monk  is  a  good  preacher  only  so  far  as  his 
deeds  proclaim  him  such,  for  every  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits."  ■ 

But  beyond  this  more  worthily  athletic  attitude  in- 
volved in  doing  and  being,  there  is,  in  the  desire  of  not 
having,  something  profounder  still,  something  related 
to  that  fundamental  mystery  of  reUgious  experience,  the 
satisfaction  found  in  absolute  surrender  to  the  larger 
power.  So  long  as  any  secular  safeguard  is  retained,  so 
long  as  any  residual  prudential  guarantee  is  clung  to,  io 
long  the  surrender  is  incomplete,  the  vital  crisis  is  not 
passed,  fear  still  stands  sentinel,  and  mistrust  of  the 
divine  obtains :  we  hold  by  two  anchors,  looking  to  God, 
it  is  true,  after  a  fashion,  but  also  holding  by  our  proper 
machinations.  In  certain  medical  experiences  we  have 
the  same  critical  point  to  overcome.  A  drunkard,  or  a 
morphine  or  cocaine  maniac,  offers  himself  to  be  ciu«d. 
He  appeals  to  the  doctor  to  wean  hira  from  bis  enemy, 
but  he  dares  not  face  blank  abstinence.  The  tyrannical 
drug  is  still  an  anchor  to  windward :  he  hides  suppliea 
of  it  among  Ms  clothing;  arranges  secretly  to  have  it 
smuggled  in  in  case  of  need.  Even  so  an  incompletely 
regenerate  man  stiU  trusts  in  his  own  expedients.  His 
money  is  like  the  sleeping  potion  which  the  chronically 
wakefid  patient  keeps  beside  his  bed;  he  throws  himself 
on  God,  but  if  he  should  need  the  other  help,  there  it 

»  Speculiud  Perlsfltionij,  sd.  P.  SasatISr,  P*ri»,  1898,  pp.  10, 13. 


will  be  alao.  Every  one  knows  cases  o£  tliis  incomplete 
and  ineffective  desire  for  reform, — drunkards  whom, 
with  all  their  self-reproaches  and  resolves,  one  perceives 
to  be  quite  unwilling  seriously  to  contemplate  rieverheing 
drunk  again  !  Really  to  give  up  anything  on  which  we 
have  relied,  to  give  it  up  definitively^  'for  good  and  all* 
and  forever,  signifies  one  of  those  radical  alterations  of 
cliaracter  which  came  under  our  notice  in  tlie  lectures  on 
convereion.  In  it  the  inner  man  rolls  over  into  an  entirely 
different  position  of  equilibrium,  lives  in  a  new  centre 
of  energy  from  this  time  on,  and  the  turning-point  and 
hinge  of  all  such  operations  seems  usually  to  involve  the 
sincere  acceptance  of  certain  nakednesses  and  destitutions. 
Accordingly,  throughout  the  annals  of  the  saintly  life, 
we  find  this  evei^recurring  note:  Fling  yourself  upon 
God's  providence  without  making  any  reserve  whatever, 
—  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  —  sell  all  you  have 
and  give  it  to  the  poor,  —  only  when  the  sacrifice  is 
ruthless  and  reckless  will  the  higher  safety  really  arrive. 
As  a  concrete  example  let  me  read  a  page  from  the 
biography  of  Antoinette  Bouiignon,  a  good  woman,  much 
persecuted  in  her  day  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
because  she  would  not  take  her  religion  at  second  hand. 
When  a  young  girl,  in  her  father's  house,  — 

"  She  spent  whole  nighta  in  prayer,  oft  repeating :  Lord,  vthot 
v>Ut  tkcm  have  me  to  do  ?  And  being  one  night  in  a  most  pro- 
found penitence,  she  said  from  the  bottom  of  hep  heart:  'O 
my  Lord  !  What  must  T  da  to  please  thee  ?  For  I  have  no- 
body to  teach  me.  Speak  to  my  soul  and  it  will  hear  thee.' 
At  that  instant  ahe  heard,  as  if  another  had  spoke  within  her : 
Forsake  aiUnrthli/  things.  Separate  thyself frcm  the  love  of  the 
creatuns.  Deny  thyself.  She  was  quite  aatoniahed,  not  under- 
standing this  language,  and  mused  long  on  these  three  points, 
thinking  how  she  could  fulfill  them.  She  thought  she  could 
not  lire  without  earthly  things,  nor  without  loving  the  creatures, 
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nor  witbout  loving  bcrself.  Yet  ahe  said,  '  By  thy  Grace  I  will 
do  it,  Lord  I '  But  wlien  sbe  would  perform  her  promise,  she 
knew  not  where  to  begin.  Having  tbougLt  on  the  religioua  in 
monasteries,  that  they  forsook  all  earthly  things  by  being  shut 
up'  in  a  cloister,  and  the  love  of  themselves  by  Bubjecting  of 
their  wills,  she  asked  leave  of  her  father  to  enter  into  a  cloister 
of  the  barefoot  Carmelites,  but  he  would  not  permit  it,  saying 
he  would  rather  see  her  laid  in  her  grave.  This  aeeaied  to  her 
a  great  crueltyi  for  she  thought  to  find  in  the  cloifiter  thA  true 
Christians  she  had  been  seeking,  but  she  found  afterwards  that 
be  knew  the  irloiaters  better  than  she ;  for  after  he  had  for- 
bidden her,  and  told  her  he  would  never  permit  her  to  be  a 
religious,  nor  give  her  any  money  to  enter  there,  yet  she  went 
to  Father  Laurens,  the  Director,  and  offered  to  serve  in  the 
monastery  and  work  bard  for  her  bread,  and  be  content  with 
little,  if  he  would  receive  her.  At  which  he  smiled  and  said; 
That  cantiot  be.  We  must  have  money  to  huild  ;  we  take  no 
maids  foit/i out  mojify  ;  you  must  jind  the  way  to  get  it,  else 
there  is  no  entrif  here. 

"This  astonished  her  greatly,  and  she  was  thereby  undeoeived 
as  to  the  cloisters,  resolving  to  foreake  all  company  and  live 
alone  till  it  should  please  Godi  to  show  ber  what  she  ought  to 
do  and  whither  to  go.  She  asked  always  earnestly, 'When 
shall  I  be  perfectly  thine,  O  my  God? '  And  she  thought  he 
Btill  answered  her.  When  thou  shalt  Tto  lovffer  possess  any' 
thing,  find  shalt  die  to  thysflf.  'And  where  shall  I  do  that, 
Lord  ? '  He  answered  her,  In  the  deeert.  This  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  her  soul  that  ahe  aspired  after  this  ;  but  being 
a  maid  of  eighteen  years  only,  sbe  was  afraid  of  unlucky  chances, 
and  was  never  used  to  travel,  and  knew  no  way.  She  laid  aside 
all  these  doubts  and  said,  '  Lord,  thou  wilt  guide  me  how  and 
where  it  shall  please  thee.  It  is  for  tbee  that  I  do  it.  I  will 
lay  aside  my  habit  of  a  maid,  and  will  take  that  of  a  hermit 
that  I  may  pass  unknown.*  Having  then  secretly  made  ready 
this  habit,  while  her  parents  thought  to  have  married  her,  her 
father  having  promised  her  to  a  rich  Frencli  merchant,  sbe  pre* 
vented  the  time,  and  on  Easter  evening,  having  cut  her  hair, 
put  OD  the  habit,  and  slept  a  little,  she  went  out  of  her  chamber 


about  four  in  the  momiD^,  taJciag  nothing  but  one  penny  to 
bay  bread  for  that  day.  And  it  being  said  to  her  in  tbe  going 
out,  Where  is  thy  faith?  in  a  penny?  she  tlirew  it  away, 
beggiog  pardon  of  God  for  her  fault,  and  saying,  '  No,  Loi^, 
my  faith  h  not  in  a  penny,  but  in  thee  alone.'  Titus  she  went 
away  wholly  delivered  from  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  cares  and 
good  things  of  this  world,  A.nd  found  her  soul  so  satisfied  that 
she  no  longer  wished  for  anything  upon  earth,  resting  entirely 
upon  God,  with  this  only  fear  lest  she  should  be  discovered  and 
be  obliged  to  return  home  ;  for  she  f«lt  already  more  content  in 
tbia  poverty  than  she  bad  done  for  all  her  life  in  all  the  delights 
of  the  world."* 

The  penny  was  a  small  financial  safeguard,  but  an  effec- 
tive spiritual  obstacle.  Not  till  it  was  thrown  away  could 
the  character  settle  into  the  new  equilihrium  completely. 

Over  and  above  the  mystery  of  self-surrender,  there  are 
in  the  cult  of  poverty  other  religious  mysteries.    There  is 

'  An  Apology  for  M.  Aiitouia  BoDtignon,  LoadoD,  1699,  pp.  269,  270, 
abridged. 

Aaoth.eF  $»Uflpi]e  fr«m  SUitmck's  MS,  collection  :  — 

"  At  a  meeting  held  at  aa  the  next  mormog,  I  heard  a  msn  relate  his 
ezperieore.  He  said  :  The  L«rd  Ksked  Litn  if  hie  tfonld  eoufeM  Chriit 
among  the  quarryweu  with  whom  he  woikcd,  uid  be  Bold  he  Wiiiild.  Then 
he  uked  him  if  ha  would  give  up  to  be  used  of  the  Lord  the  four  hundred 
doIlaH  he  btd  l&id  up,  and  he  aa-id  he  waiild,  and  thus  the  Lord  aaved  him. 
Tlie  thought  camo  to  me  at  once  that  I  bnd  never  mado  a  real  conaecratioQ 
eith«r  of  myielf  or  of  my  property  to  the  Lord,  iDut  had  always  tried  to 
BCire  the  Lord  in  my  w«y-  Now  tbe  Lord  asked  toe  if  I  would  Berve  him 
in  his  vay.  aod  go  out  alone  eod  peunileaa  if  he  so  ordered.  The  [jiientioa 
mu  pressed  home,  and  I  must  decide  :  To  forsake  all  and  have  him,  or  bavo 
■11  and  loKQ  him  I  I  »Doa  decided  to  take  him  ;  and  the  bCeseed  aHuruice 
came,  that  he  had  taken  me  for  big  own,  and  my  joy  wa»  ftill.  I  retunuxi 
bomt;  froDi  the  meeting  with  feelings  as  simple  as  a  child.  I  thought  all 
vO'Dld  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord  that  pOH«68ed  wv,  and  ««  I 
began  to  tell  the  simple  story.  But  to  ray  great  surprise,  the  pastors  (for 
I  Atteniled  mtttingi  in  three  cburohes)  opposed  the  experieace  aod  said  it 
was  fanntimm,  and  one  told  the  members  of  hia  church  to  shun  tbue  that 
professed  it,  and  I  soon  found  that  mj  foes  were  tboee  of  my  own  hooM- 
bold,'" 
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the  mystery  of  veracity  :  "Naked  came  I  into  the  world," 
etc.j  —  whoever  first  said  that,  posaesaed  this  mystery. 
My  own  bare  entity  must  fight  the  battle  —  shams  can- 
not save  me.  There  is  also  the  mystery  of  democracy, 
Or  sentiment  of  the  equality  before  God  of  all  his  crea- 
tores.  This  sentiment  (which  seems  in  general  to  have 
been  more  widespread  in  Mohammedan  than  in  Christian 
lands)  tends  to  oullify  man's  usual  acquisitiveness.  Those 
who  have  it  spurn  dignities  and  honors,  privileges  and 
advantages,  preferring,  as  I  said  in  a  former  lecture,  to 
grovel  on  the  common  level  before  the  face  of  God.  It 
is  not  exactly  the  sentbueut  of  humility,  though  it  comes 
so  close  to  it  in  practice.  It  is  hiimaniti/j  rather,  refusing 
to  enjoy  anything  that  others  do  not  share.  A  profound 
moralist,  writing  of  Christ's  saying,  '  Sell  all  thou  haat 
and  follow  me,'  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

"  Christ  maj  bave  me&nt :  If  you  love  mankind  absolutely 
you  will  as  a  re&ult  not  cat$  for  »ny  posseesiona  whatever,  and 
this  s«fim8  a  very  likely  proposition.  But  it  is.  one  thing  to 
believe  tLa,t  a  propositiou  is  probably  true;  it  Is  another  thing 
to  see  it  as  a.  fact.  If  you  loved  manki»d  as  Christ  loved  them, 
you  would  see  his  conclusion  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  obvioua. 
You  woidd  sell  your  goods,  and  tli&y  would  be  no  loss  to  yOa. 
ThflBB  truths,  while  literal  to  Christ,  and  to  any  mind  that  ba« 
Christ's  love  for  mankind,  become  parables  to  lesser  natures. 
There  are  in  every  generation  people  who,  beginning  innocently, 
with  DO  predetermined  intention  of  becoming  saints,  find  them- 
selves  drawn  into  the  vortei  by  their  interest  in  helping  man- 
kind, and  by  the  understanding  that  comes  from  actually  doing 
it.  The  abandonnaeot  of  their  old  mode  of  life  is  like  dust  in 
the  balance.  It  is  done  gradually,  incidentally,  imperceptibly. 
Thus  the  whole  question  of  the  abandonment  of  luxury  is  no 
question  at  all,  but  a  mere  incident  to  another  question,  namely, 
the  degree  to  which  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  remoraeleas 
logic  of  our  love  for  others."  ^ 

■  J.  J.  Chathah,  in  the  Politioal  tJvxBevy,  vol.  it.  p.  4,  April,  1$0IX 
abridged. 
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But  in  all  these  matters  of  Beodment  one  must  have 
•been  there  '  one's  self  in  order  to  understand  them.  No 
American  can  ever  attain  to  understanding  the  lojalty 
of  a  Briton  towards  his  king,  of  a  Germaa  towards  his 
emperor ;  nor  can  a  Britou  or  German  ever  understand 
the  peace  of  heart  of  an  American  in  having  do  king, 
DO  Raiser,  no  spurioua  nonsense,  between  him  and  the 
common  God  of  aU.  If  sentiments  as  simple  as  these 
are  mysteries  which  one  must  receive  as  gifts  of  hirtb, 
how  much  moie  is  this  the  case  with  those  subtler  reli- 
giovs  sentiments  which  we  have  been  considering  !  One 
can  never  fathom  an  emotion  or  divine  its  dictates  by 
standing  outfiide  of  it.  In  the  glowing  hour  of  excite- 
ment, however^  all  incomprehensibilities  are  solved,  and 
what  was  so  enigmatical  from  without  becomes  tran8pai> 
ently  obvious.  Each  emotion  obeys  a  logic  of  its  own, 
and  makes  deductions  which  no  other  logic  can  draw. 
Piety  and  charity  live  in  a  different  universe  from  worldly 
lusts  and  fears,  and  form  another  centre  of  energy  alto- 
gether. As  in  a  supreme  sorrow  lesser  vexations  may 
become  a  consolation  ;  as  a  supreme  love  may  turn  minor 
sacrifices  into  gain ;  so  a  supreme  trust  may  render  com- 
mon safeguards  odious,  and  in  certain  glowa  of  generous 
Gscitement  it  may  appear  unspeakably  mean  to  retain 
one's  hold  of  personal  possesaions.  The  only  gound  plan^ 
if  we  are  ourselves  outside  the  pale  of  such  emotions,  is 
to  observe  as  well  as  we  are  able  those  who  feel  them, 
and  to  record  faithfully  what  we  observe;  and  this,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  what  I  have  striven  to  do  in  these 
last  two  descriptive  lectures,  which  I  now  hope  will  have 
eoTered  the  ground  sufficiently  for  our  present  needs. 


LECTURES  XIV  AND   XV 


THE  VALUE  OF  8AINTLINESS 


WE  have  now  passed  in  review  the  more  importaot 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  regarded  as  fruits  of 
genuine  religion  and  charactenBtics  of  men  who  are  de- 
vout. To-day  we  have  to  change  oui  attitude  from  that 
oi  descriptiou  to  that  of  appreciation ;  we  have  to  ask 
whether  the  fruits  in  questioti  can  help  us  to  judge  the 
ahaolute  vahie  of  what  religion  adds  to  human  hf  e.  Were 
I  to  parody  Kant,  I  should  say  that  a  'Critique  of  pure 
SaintUiiess'  must  be  our  theme. 

If,  in  turning  to  thia  theme,  we  could  descend  upoa 
our  subject  from  above  Uke  Cathohc  theologians,  with 
our  fixed  definitions  of  mau  and  man's  perfection  and  our 
positive  dogmas  about  God,  we  should  have  an  easy  time 
of  it.  Man's  perfection  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  his 
end  ;  and  his  end  would  be  union  with  his  Maker.  That 
union  could  be  pursued  by  him  along  three  paths,  active^ 
purgative,  and  contemplative,  respectively  ;  and  progress 
along  either  path  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  measure  by 
the  application  of  a  limited  number  of  theological  and 
moral  conceptions  and  definitions.  The  absolute  signifi- 
cance and  value  of  any  bit  of  religious  experience  wd 
might  hear  of  would  thus  he  given  almost  mathematically 
into  our  hands. 

If  convenience  were  everything,  we  ought  now  to  grieve 
at  finding  ourselves  cut  off  from  so  admirably  convenient 
a  method  as  this.  But  we  <hd  cut  ourselves  off  from  it 
deUberately  in  those  remarks  which  you  remember  we 
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made,  in  our  first  lecture,  about  the  empirical  method ; 
and  it  must  be  eonfessed  tha.t  after  that  act  of  renun- 
ciatioD  we  can  never  hope  for  clean-cut  aad  Bcholastic 
results.  We  cannot  divide  mau  sharply  into  an  animal 
and  a  rational  part.  We  cannot  disting^uish  natural  from 
supernatural  effects;  nor  among  the  latter  know  wliich 
are  favors  of  God,  and  which  are  counterfeit  operations 
of  the  demon.  We  have  merely  to  collect  things  together 
without  any  special  a  priori  theological  system,  and  out 
of  an  aggregate  of  piecemeal  judgments  a»  to  the  value 
of  this  and  that  esperience  —  judgmeutB  in  which  our 
general  pliilosophic  prejudices,  our  instincts,  and  our 
common  sense  are  our  only  ^ides —  decide  that  on  the 
tofiole  one  type  of  religion  is  approved  hy  its  fruits,  and 
another  tjrpe  condemned.  'On  the  whole,'  —  I  fear  we 
shall  never  escape  complicity  with  that  qualification,  so 
dear  to  your  practical  man,  bo  repugnant  to  your  syatem- 
aiiserl 

I  also  fear  that  as  I  make  this  frank  confession,  I  may 
seem  to  some  of  you  to  throw  our  compass  overboard,  and 
to  adopt  caprice  as  our  pilot.  Skepticism  or  wayward 
choice,  you  may  think,  can  be  the  only  results  of  such 
a  formless  method  as  I  have  taken  up.  A  few  remarks 
in  deprecation  of  such  an  opinioQj  and  in  farther  expla- 
nation of  the  empiricist  principles  which  I  profess,  may 
therefore  appear  at  this  point  to  be  in  place. 


Abstractly,  it  would  seem  illogical  to  try  to  measure 
the  worth  of  a  rehgion's  fruits  in  merely  human  terms 
of  value.  How  can  you  measure  their  worth  without 
considering  whether  the  God  really  exists  who  is  sup- 
posed to  inspire  them?  If  he  reaDy  exists,  then  all  the 
conduct  instituted  by  men  to  meet  his  waots  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  reasonable  fruit  of  his  religion^  —  it  would  be 
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unreasonable  only  in  caaa  he  did  not  exbt.  If,  for  in- 
stance, you  were  to  condemn  a  religion  of  human  or 
animal  sacrifices  by  virtue  of  your  subjective  sentimentSj 
and  if  all  the  while  a  deity  were  reaUy  there  demanding 
such  sacrifices,  you  would  be  making  a  theoretical  mistake 
by  tacitly  assuming  that  the  deity  must  be  non-existent; 
you  would  be  setting  up  a  theology  of  your  own  as  much 
as  if  you  were  a  scholastic  philosopher. 

To  this  extent,  to  the  extent  of  disbelieving  peremp- 
torily in  certain  types  of  deity,  I  frankly  confess  that 
we  must  be  theologians.  If  disbeliefs  can.  be  said  to 
conetitute  a  theology,  then  the  prejudices,  instincts,  and 
common  sense  which  I  chose  as  our  gmdes  make  theo- 
logical partisans  of  us  whenever  they  make  certain  beliefs 
abhorrent- 

But  such  common-sense  prejudices  and  instincts  are 
themselves  the  fioit  of  an  empirical  evolution.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  secular  alteration  that  goes  on 
in  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  men,  as  their  insight 
into  nature  and  their  social  arrangements  progressively 
develop.  After  an  interval  of  a  tew  generations  the 
mental  climate  proves  unfavorable  to  notions  of  the  deity 
which  at  an  earlier  date  were  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  the 
older  gods  have  fallen  below  the  common  secular  level, 
and  can  no  longer  be  believed  in.  To-day  a  deity  who 
should  require  bleeding  sacrifices  to  placate  him  would 
be  too  sanguinary  to  be  taken  seriously,.  Even  if  power- 
ful historical  credentials  were  put  forward  in  his  favor, 
we  would  not  look  at  them.  Once,  on  the  contrary, 
bis  cruel  appetites  were  of  themselves  credentials.  They 
positively  recommended  him  to  men's  imaginations  in 
ages  when  such  coarse  signs  of  power  were  respected 
and  no  others  could  be  understood.  Such  deities  then 
were  worshiped  because  such  fruits  were  relished.   • 


Doubtless  bistofic  accideDts  always  played  some  later 
part,  but  the  original  factor  in  filing  the  figure  of  the 
gods  must  always  have  been  psychological.  The  deity 
to  ■whom  the  prophets,  seersj  and  devotees  who  founded 
the  paiticular  cult  bore  witness  was  worth  something  to 
them  personally.  They  coiild  use  him.  He  guid«d  their 
imagiuatioD,  warranted  their  hopes,  and  controlled  their 
will,  —  or  else  they  required  him  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  demon  and  a  curber  of  other  people's  crimes.  In 
any  ca&e,  they  chose  him  for  the  value  of  the  fruits  he 
Beeued  to  them  t«  yield.  So  soon  aa  the  fruits  began 
to  seem  quite  worthless ;  so  soon  as  they  conflicted  with 
indi&pensable  human  ideals,  or  thwarted  too  extensively 
other  values  ;  so  soon  as  they  appeared  childish,  contempt- 
ible, or  immoral  when  reflected  on,  the  deity  grew  dia^ 
credited,  and  was  erelong  neglected  and  forgotten.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  ceased 
to  be  beUeved  in  by  educated  pagans ;  it  is  thus  that  we 
ourselves  judge  of  the  Hindu,  Buddhiat,  and  Mohamme- 
dan theologies ;  Protestants  have  so  dealt  with  the  Catho* 
lie  notions  of  deity,  and  liberal  Protestants  with  older 
Protestant  notions ;  it  is  thus  that  Chinamen  judge  of 
us,  and  that  aU  of  us  now  living  will  he  judged  by  our 
descendants.  When  we  cease  to  admire  or  approve  what 
the  deAnitioD  of  a  deity  imphes,  we  end  by  deeming  that 
deity  incredible. 

Few  historic  changes  ar©  more  curious  than  these  mu- 
tations of  theological  opinion.  The  monarchical  tj'pe  of 
sovereignty  was,  for  example,  so  ineradicably  planted  in 
the  mind  of  our  own  forefathers  that  a  dose  of  cntelty  and 
arbitrarinesH  in  their  deity  seems  positively  to  have  been 
required  by  their  imagination.  They  called  the  cruelty 
*  retributive  justice,'  and  a  God  without  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  struck  them  as  not '  sovereign '  enough.    But 
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to-day  we  abhor  the  very  notion  of  eternal  suffering  in- 
fiicted ;  and  that  arbitrary  dealing-out  of  salvation  and 
damnation  to  selected  individuals,  of  which  Jonathan 
Edwards  could  persuade  himself  that  he  had  not  only  a 
conviction,  but  a  '  delightful  conviction,'  as  of  a  doctrine 
*  exceeding  pleasant,  bright,  and  sweet,'  appears  to  us,  if 
sovereignly  anything,  sovereignly  irrational  aud  mean. 
Not  only  the  cruelty,  but  the  paltriness  of  character  of 
the  g^oda  believed  in  by  earher  centuries  alao  strikes  later 
centuries  with  surprise.  We  shall  see  examples  of  it  from 
the  annals  of  Cathulic  saintship  which  make  us  rub  our 
Protestant  eyes.  Ritual  worship  in  general  appears  to  the 
modern  transcendentalist,  as  well  as  to  the  ultra-puritanic 
type  of  mind,  as  if  addressed  to  a  deity  of  an  almost  ab- 
surdly childish  character^  taking  delight  in  toy-shop  fui^ 
niture,  tapers  and  tinsel,  costume  and  mumbling  and  mum- 
mery, and  finding  his  *  glory'  incomprehensibly  enhanced 
thereby;  —  just  as  on  the  other  hand  the  formless  spa- 
ciousness of  pantheism  appears  quite  empty  to  ritualistic 
natures^  and  the  gaunt  theism  of  evangelical  sects  seems 
intolerably  bald  and  chalky  and  bleak.  Luther,  says 
Emerson,  would  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  rather  than 
nail  his  theses  to  the  door  at  Wittenberg,  if  he  had  sup- 
posed that  they  were  destined  to  lead  to  the  pale  nega- 
tions of  Boston  Unitarianism. 

So  far,  then,  although  we  are  compelled,  whatever  may 
be  our  pretensions  to  empiricism,  to  employ  some  sort  of 
a  standard  of  theological  probability  of  our  own  whenever 
we  assume  to  estimate  the  fruits  of  other  men's  religion, 
yet  this  very  standard  has  been  begotten  out  of  the  drift 
of  common  life.  It  is  the  voice  of  human  experience 
within  us,  judging  and  condemning  all  gods  that  stand 
athwart  the  pathway  along  which  it  feels  itself  to  be  ad- 
vancing.   Experience,  if  we  take  it  in  the  largest  sense,  is 
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thus  the  parent  of  those  disbeliefs  wbich^  it  fras  charged, 
were  ineonsistent  with  the  experiential  method.  The 
inconsistency,  you  see,  is  intnLateml,  and  the  charge  may 
be  neglected. 

If  we  pass  from  disbeliefs  to  positive  beliefs,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  not  eTen  a  formal  iaconsistency  to  be 
laid  against  our  method.  The  gods  we  stand  by  are  the 
gods  we  need  and  can  use,  the  gods  whose  demands  on  us 
ar«  reinforcements  of  our  demands  on  oiuselres  and  oq 
one  another.  Wliat  I  then  propose  to  do  is,  briefly 
stated,  to  test  saintliness  by  common  sense,  to  use  human 
standards  to  help  us  decide  how  far  the  religious  life 
commenda  itself  as  an  ideal  kind  of  human  activity, 
If  it  commends  itself,  then  any  theological  beliefs  that 
may  inspire  it^  in  so  far  forth  will  stand  accredited.  If 
not,  then  they  will  be  discredited,  and  all  without  refer- 
ence to  anything  but  human  working  principles.  It  is 
but  the  elimination  of  the  humanly  unfit,  and  the  survival 
of  the  humanly  fittest,  applied  to  religious  beliefs;  and 
if  we  look  at  history  candidly  and  without  prejudice,  we 
have  to  admit  that  no  religion  has  ever  in  the  long  run 
established  or  proved  itself  in  any  other  way.  Religions 
Lave  approved  themselves  ;  they  have  ministered  to  sun- 
dry vital  needs  which  they  found  reigning.  When  they 
violated  other  needs  too  strongly,  or  when  other  faiths 
came  which  served  the  same  needs  better,  the  first  reli- 
gions were  supplanted. 

The  needs  were  always  many,  and  the  tests  were  never 
sharp.  So  the  reproach  of  vagueness  and  subjectivi^ 
and  '  on  the  whole  '-ness,  which  can  with  perfect  legiti- 
macy be  addressed  to  the  empirical  method  as  we  are 
forced  to  use  it,  is  after  all  a  reproach  to  which  the  entire 
life  of  man  in  dealing  with  these  matters  is  obnoiious. 
No  religion  has  ever  yet  owed  its  prevalence  to  *  apodictio 
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certainty.'  In  a  later  lecture  I  will  ask  whether  ohjeo- 
tive  certainty  can  ever  be  added  by  theological  reasoning 
to  a  religion  that  already  empiricaUy  prevails. 

One  word,  also,  about  the  reproach  that  in  following 
this  sort  of  an  empirical  method  we  are  handing  ourselves 
over  to  systematic  skepticism. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  deny  secular  alterations  in  our 
sentimenta  and  needs,  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that 
one's  own  age  of  the  world  can  be  beyond  correction  by 
the  nest  age.  Skepticism  cannot,  therefore,  be  ruled  out 
by  any  set  of  thinkers  as  a  possibility  against  which  their 
conclnsioDB  are  secure  ;  and  no  empiricist  ought  to  claim 
exemption  from  this  universal  liability.  But  to  admit 
one's  liability  to  correction  is  one  thing,  and  to  embark 
upon  a  sea  of  wanton  doubt  is  another.  Of  willfully 
playing  into  the  hands  of  skepticism  we  cannot  be  ac- 
cused. He  who  acknowledges  the  imperfectness  of  his 
instniment,  and  makea  allowance  for  it  in  discussing  his 
obaervationaj  ia  in  a  much  bettfit  position  for  gaining 
truth  than  if  he  claimed  his  instrument  to  be  infallible. 
Or  IB  dogmatic  or  scholastic  theology  less  doubted  in 
point  of  fact  for  claiming,  as  it  does,  to  be  in  point  of 
right  undoubtable?  And  if  not,  what  command  over 
truth  would  this  kind  of  theology  really  lose  if,  instead 
of  absolute  certainty,  she  only  claimed  reasonable  proba- 
bility for  her  conclusions  ?  If  we  claim,  only  reasona- 
ble probability,  it  will  be  aa  much  as  men  who  love 
the  truth  can  ever  at  any  given  moment  hope  to  have 
within  their  grasp.  Pretty  surely  it  will  be  more  than  we 
could  have  had,  if  we  were  unconscious  of  our  liabihty 
to  err. 

Nevertheless,  dogmatism  will  doubtle^  continue  to  con- 
demn US  for  this  confession.     The  mere  outward  form  o£ 
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inalterable  certainty  is  so  precious  to  some  miudB  that  to 
renounce  it  explicitly  is  for  them  out  of  the  question. 
They  will  claim  it  even  where  the  facta  most  patently 
pronounce  its  folly.  But  the  safe  thing  is  surely  to  recog- 
nize that  all  the  insights  of  creatures  of  a  day  like  our- 
selves must  be  promional.  The  wisest  of  critics  is  an 
altering  being,  subject  to  the  better  insight  of  the  mor- 
row, and  right  at  any  moment,  oaly  '  up  to  date  '  and 
*  on  the  whole.*  When  larger  ranges  of  truth  open,  it 
is  surely  best  to  be  able  to  open  ourselves  to  their  recep- 
tion, unfettered  by  our  previous  pretensions.  "  Heartily 
know,  when  half-gods  go,  the  gods  arrive." 

The  fact  of  diverse  judgmenta  about  religioua  phenom- 
ena is  therefore  entirely  uneacapable,  whatever  may  be 
one's  own  desire  to  attain  the  irreversible.  But  apart 
from  that  fact,  a  more  fundamental  question  awaits  us, 
the  question  whether  men's  opinions  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  be  absolutely  uniform  in  this  field.  Ought  all 
men  tq  have  the  same  religiou  ?  Ought  they  to  approve 
the  same  fruits  and  follow  the  same  leadinga?  Are  they 
BO  like  in  their  inner  needs  that,  for  hard  and  soft,  for 
proud  and  humble,  for  strenuous  and  lazy,  for  healthy- 
minded  and  despairing,  exactly  the  same  religious  incen- 
tives are  required?  Or  are  different  functions  in  the 
organism  of  humanity  allotted  to  different  types  of  man, 
so  that  some  may  really  be  the  better  for  a  religion  of 
consolation  and  reassurance,  whilst  others  are  better  for 
one  of  terror  and  reproof?  It  might  conceivably  be  so  ; 
and  we  shall,  J  think,  more  and  more  suspect  it  to  be  so 
&s  we  go  on.  And  if  it  be  so,  how  can  any  possible 
judge  or  critic  help  being  biased  in  favor  of  the  religion 
by  which  his  own  needs  are  best  met  ?  He  aspires  to  im- 
partiality ;  but  he  is  too  close  to  the  struggle  not  to  be 
to  some  degree  a  participant,  and  he  is  sure  to  approve 
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most  warmlj  those  fruits  of  piety  in  others  which  taste 
most  good  and  prove  most  nourishing  to  him. 

I  am  well  aware  of  how  anarchic  much  of  what  I 
saj  may  sound.  Expressing  myself  thus  abstractly  and 
briefly,  I  may  seem  to  despair  of  the  very  notion  of 
truth.  But  I  beseech  you  to  reserve  your  judgment  untU 
we  see  it  applied  to  the  details  which  Ue  before  ua.  I  do 
indeed  disbelieve  that  we  or  any  other  mortal  men  can 
attain  on  a  ^ven  day  to  absolutely  incorrigible  and  unim- 
provable truth  about  such  matters  of  fact  as  those  with 
which  religions  deal.  But  I  reject  this  dogmatic  ideal 
not  out  of  a  perverse  delight  in  intellectual  icstahility.  I 
am  no  lover  of  disorder  and  doubt  as  such.  EUtber  do 
I  fear  to  lose  truth  by  this  pretension  to  posseea  it  already 
wholly.  That  we  can  gain  more  and  more  of  it  by  mov- 
ing always  in  the  right  direction,  I  believe  as  much  as 
any  one,  and  I  hope  to  bring  you  all  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing before  the  termination  of  thee«  lectures.  Till  theoj 
do  not,  T  pray  you,  harden  your  minds  irrevocably  against 
the  empiricism  which  I  profess. 

I  wUl  waste  no  more  words,  then,  in  abstract  justificf^ 
tiou  of  my  method,  but  aeek  immediately  to  use  it  upon 
the  facta. 


In  critically  judging  of  the  value  of  religious  phe- 
nomena, it  is  very  important  to  insist  on  the  distinction 
between  religion  as  an  individual  personal  function,  and 
religion  as  an  institutional,  corporate,  or  tribal  product. 
I  drew  this  distinction,  you  may  remember,  in  my  second 
lecture.  The  word  '  religion/  as  ordinarily  used,  is  equivo- 
cal. A  survey  of  history  shows  us  that,  as  a  rule,  reli- 
gioua  geniuses  attract  disciples,  and  produce  groups  of 
sympathizers.  When  these  groups  get  strong  enough  to 
'  organize '  themselves,  they  become  ecclesiastical  institn- 
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tioDs  with  corporate  ambitions  of  their  own.  Tbe  spirit 
of  politics  and  the  lust  of  dogmatic  rule  are  then  apt  to 
enter  and  to  contaminate  the  originally  umocent  thing  i 
so  that  -when  we  hear  the  word  '  religion  '  nowadays,  we 
think  iuevitablj  of  some  '  church '  or  other ;  and  to  some 
persons  the  word  *  church '  suggests  so  much  hypocrisy 
and  tyranny  and  meanness  and  tenacity  of  superstition 
that  in  a  wholesale  undiseeruing  way  they  glory  in  say- 
ing that  they  are  *  down  '  on  religion  altogether.  Even 
we  who  belong  to  churches  do  not  exempt  other  churches 
than  our  own  from  the  general  condemnation. 

But  in  this  course  of  lectures  ecclesiastical  institutions 
h&Tdly  concern  us  at  all.  The  religious  experience  which 
we  are  studying  ia  that  which  lives  itself  out  within  the 
private  breast.  First-hand  individual  experience  of  this 
kind  has  always  appeared  as  a  heretical  sort  of  innova- 
tion to  those  who  witnessed  its  birth.  Naked  comes  it 
into  the  world  and  lonely];  and  it  has  always,  for  a  time 
at  least,  driven  him  who  had  it  into  the  wilderness,  often 
into  tlie  literal  wilderness  out  of  doors,  where  the  Bud- 
dha, Jesus,  Mohammed,  St.  Francis,  George  Fox,  and  so 
many  others  had  to  go.  George  Fos  expresses  well  this 
isolation  i  and  I  can  do  no  better  at  this  point  than  read 
to  you  a  page  from  his  Journal,  referring  to  the  period 
of  his  youth  when  religion  began  to  ferment  within  him 
eerionsly. 

♦*I  tsisted  much,"  Fox  says,  "walked  abroad  lo  solitary  places 
many  A^ys,  anil  often  took  my  Bible,  and  sat  in  boUow  trees 
and  lonesome  places  until  night  came  on;  and  frequently  in 
the  night  walked  momnfully  about  by  myself ;  for  I  waa  a 
man  of  sorrows  id  the  time  of  the  first  workinga  of  the  Lord 
in  me. 

"During  all  this  time  I  was  never  joined  in  profession  of 
religion  with  any,  but  gave  up  myself  to  the  Lord,  liaving  for- 
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saken  all  evil  compamy,  taking  leave  of  father  and  mother,  and 
all  other  relattooB,  and  traveled  up  and  down  as  a  stranger  on 
the  earth,  nhlab  way  the  Lord  inclined  my  heart :  taking  a 
chamber  to>  myself  in  the  town  where  I  came,  and  tarrying 
Bometimea  more,  sometlmea  less  in  a  place  :  for  I  darat  not  stay 
loQg  in  a  place,  being  afraid  both  of  professor  and  profane,  lest, 
being  a  tender  young  man,  I  should  be  hurt  by  convei'sing  much 
with  eitlier.  For  which  reason  I  kept  muuh  as  a  stranger,  seek- 
ing heavenly  wisdom  aud  getting  knowledge  from  the  Lord; 
and  was  brought  off  from  outward  things,  to  rely  on  the  Lord 
alone.  As  1  had  foraaken  the  priests,  bo  I  left  the  separate 
preachers  also,  and  those  called  the  most  experienced  people; 
for  I  aaw  there  was  none  among  them  all  that  eould  speak  to  my 
condition.  And  when  all  my  hopes  m  them  and  in  all  men  were 
gone  so  that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  tell 
wliat  to  do  ;  then,  oh  then,  I  beard  a  voice  which  aaid,  '  There 
is  one,  even  Jesus  Christ,  that  can  apeak  to  tky  condition.' 
"When  I  heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Lord 
let  me  fiee  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth  that  could  apeak 
to  my  condition.  I  had  not  fellowship  with  any  people,  priests, 
nor  profeasor»,  nor  any  sort  of  separated  people.  I  was  afraid 
of  all  carnal  talk  and  talkers,  for  I  could  see  nothing  but  cor- 
ruptions. When  1  was  io  th«i  deep,  under  all  shut  up,  I  could 
not  believe  that  I  should  ever  overcome  ;  my  troubles,  my  ^or- 
ivws,  and  my  temptations  were  so  great  that  I  often  thought  1 
should  have  despaired,  I  was  so  tempted.  But  when  Christ 
opened  to  me  bow  he  was  tempted  by  the  ssime  devil,  and  had 
overcome  him,  and  had  bruised  hia  head  ;  and  that  through  him 
and  bis  power,  life,  grace,  and  spirit,  I  should  overcome  also,  I 
had  confidence  in  him.  If  I  had  bad  a  king's  diet,  paliace,  and 
attendance,  all  would  have  been  as  nothing;  for  nothing  gave 
me  comfort  but  the  Lord  by  hia  power.  I  saw  professors, 
priests,  and  people  were  whole  and  at  ease  in  tliat  condition 
which  was  my  misery,  and  they  loved  that  which  I  would  have 
been  rid  of.  But  the  Lord  did  stay  my  desires  upon  himself, 
And  roy  care  was  cast  upon  him  alone.*'  ^ 

1  GsoROK  Fox  :  Joom&l,  PhiUdelphis,  1800,  pp.  59-61,  abridged. 
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A  genuine  firat-hancl  religious  experience  like  this  is 
bound  to  be  *  heterodoxy  to  its  witnesseSj  the  prophet 
appearing  as  a  mere  lonely  madman.  li  his  doetrioe 
prove  contagious  enough  to  spread  to  any  others,  it  be- 
comes a  definite  and  labeled  heresy.  But  if  it  then  still 
prove  contagious  enough  to  triumph  over  persecution,  it 
becomes  itself  an  orthodoxy ;  and  when  a  religion  has 
become  an  orthodoxy,  its  day  of  inwardness  is  over :  the 
spring  is  dry ;  the  faithful  live  at  second  hand  exclusively 
and  stone  the  prophets  in  their  turn.  The  new  church, 
in  spite  of  whatever  human  goodness  it  may  foster,  can 
be  henceforth  counted  on  as  a  staunch  ally  in  every  at- 
tempt to  stifle  the  spontaneous  religious  Bpirit^and  to  Btop 
all  later  bubblings  of  the  fountain  from  which  in  purer 
days  it  drew  its  own  supply  of  inspiration.  Unless,  in- 
deed, by  adopting  new  movements  of  the  spirit  it  can 
make  capital  out  of  them  and  use  them  for  its  selfish 
corporate  designs !  Of  protective  action  of  this  pohtie 
sort,  promptly  or  tatdily  decided  on,  the  dealing's  of  the 
Roman  ecclesiasticism  with  many  individual  saints  and 
prophets  yield  examples  enough  for  our  instruction. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  men's  minds  are  built,  as  has  been 
often  said,  iu  watertight  compartments.  Religious  aften  a 
fashion,  they  yet  have  many  other  things  in  them  beside 
their  religion^  and  unholy  entanglements  and  associiitions 
inevitably  obtain.  The  basenesses  so  commonly  charged 
to  religion*s  account  are  thus^  almost  all  of  them,  not 
chargeable  at  all  to  religion  proper,  but  rather  to  reli- 
gion's wicked  practical  partner,  the  spirit  of  corporate 
dominion.  And  the  bigotries  are  most  of  them  in  their 
turn  chargeable  to  religion's  wicked  intellectual  partner, 
the  spirit  of  dogmatic  dominion,  the  paaeion  for  laying 
down  the  law  in  the  form  of  an  absolutely  closed-in  theo- 
retic system.     The  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  general  is  the 
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sam  of  tbc36  two  Bpiiits  of  dominion;  and  I  beseech 
you  never  to  confound  the  phenomena  of  mere  tribal 
or  corporate  psychology  which  it  presents  with  those 
manifestations  of  the  purely  interior  life  which  are  the 
exclusive  object  of  our  study.  The  baiting  of  Jews, 
the  hunting  of  Albigeusea  and  Waldenses,  the  atoning 
of  Quakers  and  ducking  of  Methodists,  the  murdering 
of  Mormons  and  the  massacring  of  Annenians,  express 
much  rather  that  aboriginal  human  neophobia,  that  pug- 
nacity of  which  we  all  share  the  vestiges,  and  that  inborn 
hatred  of  the  alien  and  of  eccentric  and  uoo-couforming 
meo  as  aliens,  than  they  express  the  positive  piety  of  the 
various  perpetrators.  Piety  is  the  mask,  the  inner  force 
is  tribal  instinct.  You  believe  as  little  as  I  do,  in  epitq 
of  the  Christian  unction  with  which  the  German  emperor 
addressed  his  troops  upon  their  way  to  China,  that  the 
conduct  which  he  su^ested,  and  in  which  other  Christian 
armies  weot  beyond  them,  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  interior  religious  life  of  those  coucerned  In  the 
performance. 

Well,  no  more  for  past  atrocities  than  for  this  atrocity 
should  we  make  piety  responsible.  At  most  we  may 
blame  piety  for  not  availing  to  check  our  natural  passiona, 
and  sometimes  for  supplying  them  with  hypocritical  pre- 
texts. But  hypocrisy  also  imposes  obligations,  and  with 
the  pretext  usually  couples  some  restriction  j  and  when 
the  passion  gust  is  over,  the  piety  may  bring  a  reaction 
of  repentance  which  the  irreligious  natural  man  would 
not  have  shown. 

For  many  of  the  historic  aberrations  which  have  been 
laid  to  her  charge,,  religion  as  such,  then,  is  not  to  blame. 
Yet  of  the  charge  that  over-zealousness  or  fanaticism  is 
one  of  her  liabilities  we  cannot  wholly  acquit  her,  so  I 
will  nest  make  a  remark  upon  that  point.     But  I  will 
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preface  it  by  a  preUinmary  remark  which  connects  itself 
I      with  much  that  follows. 

^P  Our  auivey  of  the  phenomena  of  saiutliness  has  un- 
questionably produced  in  your  minds  an  impreBsion  of 
extravagance.  Ib  it  necessary,  some  of  you  have  asked, 
as  one  example  after  another  came  before  us,  to  be  quite 
80  fautastically  good  as  tliat?  We  who  have  no  vocation 
for  the  extremer  ranges  of  sanctity  will  surely  be  let  aS 
at  the  last  day  if  our  humility,  asceticism^  and  devout- 
nesa  prove  of  a  less  convulsive  sort.  This  practically 
amounts  to  saying  that  much  that  it  is  legitimate  to  ad- 
mire in  this  field  need  nevertheless  not  be  imitated,  and 
that  religious  phenomena,  like  all  other  human  phenom- 
ena, are  subject  to  tlie  law  of  the  golden  mean.  Political 
reformers  accomplish  their  successive  tasks  in  the   bis- 

[  tory  of  nations  by  being  blind  for  the  time  to  other 
causes.  Great  schools  of  art  vork  out  the  ejects  which 
it  is  their  mission  to  reveal,  at  the  cost  of  a  one-sidedness 
for  which  other  schools  must  make  amends.    We  accept  a 

'  John  Howard,  a  Mazzini,  a  Botticelli,  a  Michael  Angelo, 
■with  a  kind  of  indulgence.  We  are  glad  they  existed  to 
show  us  that  way,  but  we  are  glad  there  are  also  other 
ways  of  seeing  and   taking  life.      So   of   many  of  the 

I  saints  whom  we  have  looked  at.  We  are  proud  of  a 
human  nature  that  could  be  so  passionately  extreme,  but 

'  we  shrink  from  advising  others  to  follow  the  example. 
The  conduct  we  blame  ourselves  for  not  following  lies 

I  nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  human  effort.  It  is  less 
dependent  on  particular  beliefs  and  doctrines.  It  is 
such  as  wears  well  in  different  ages,  such  as  under  differ- 

|«nt  skies  all  judges  are  able  to  commend. 
The  fruits  of  religion,  in  other  words,  are,  like  all 
human  products,  liable  to  corruption  by  excess.    Common 
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sense  must  judge  them.  It  need  not  blame  the  votary  ; 
but  it  may  be  able  to  praise  him  only  conditionally,  as 
one  who  acts  faithfully  according  to  his  lights.  He 
shows  us  heroism  in  one  way,  but  the  unconditionally 
good  way  is  that  for  which  no  indulgence  need  be  asked.. 
We  find  that  error  by  excess  is  exempUfied  by  every 
saintly  virtue.  Excess,  in  human  faculties,  means  usually 
one-sidedness  or  want  of  balance  ;  for  it  is  bard  tc  im- 
agine an  essential  faculty  too  strong,  if  only  other  facul* 
ties  equally  strong  be  there  to  cooperate  with  it  in  action. 
Strong  affections  seed  a  strong  will ;  strong  active  pow- 
ers need  a  strong  intellect ;  strong  intellect  needs  strong 
sympathies,  to  keep  life  steady.  If  the  balance  exist,  no 
one  faculty  can  possibly  be  too  strong  —  we  only  get  the 
stronger  all-round  character.  In  the  life  of  saints,  tech- 
nically so  called,  the  spiritual  faculties  are  strong,  but 
what  gives  the  impression  of  extravagance  proves  usually 
on  examination  to  be  a  relative  deficieiKy  of  intellect. 
Spiritual  excitement  takes  pathological  forms  whenever 
other  interests  are  too  few  and  the  intellect  too  narrow. 
We  find  this  exemplified  by  all  the  saintly  attributes  m 
turn  — devout  love  of  God,  purity,  charity,  asceticism,  all 
may  lead  astray.  I  will  run  over  these  virtues  in  succes- 
sion. 


First  of  all  let  us  take  Devoutne.s3.  When  unbalanced, 
one  of  its  vices  is  called  Fanaticism.  Fanaticism  (when 
not  a  mere  expression  of  ecclesiastical  ambition )  is  only 
loyalty  carried  to  a  convulsive  extreme.  When  an  in- 
tensely loyal  and  narrow  mind  is  once  grasped  by  the 
feeling  that  a  certain  superhuman  person  is  worthy  of  its 
exclusive  devotion,  one  of  the  first  things  that  happens 
is  that  it  idealized  the  devotion  itself.  To  adequately 
realize  the  merits  of  the  idol  gets  to  be  considered  the 
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one  great  merit  of  the  worshiper;  and  the  sacrifices  and 
servilities  by  which  savage  tribesmen  have  from  time 
immemorial  exhibited  their  faithfulness  to  chieftains  are 
now  outbid  in  favor  of  the  deity.  Vocabularies  are  ex- 
hausted and  languages  altered  in  the  attempt  to  praise 
him  enough  ;  death  is  looked  on  as  gain  if  it  attract  bis 
grateful  notice ;  and  the  personal  attitude  of  being  liis 
devotee  becomea  what  one  might  almost  call  a  new  and 
exalted  kind  of  professional  specialty  within  the  tribe.' 
The  legends  that  gather  round  the  lives  of  holy  persons 
are  fruits  of  this  impulse  to  celebrate  and  glorify.  Th« 
Bud  Jha '  and  Mohammed  ^  and  tbeir  companions  and 
maoy  Christian  saints  are  incnisted  with  a  heavy  jeweliy 


^  Chnation  aainte  h&TB  liard  tbeir  specialties  of  deTotion,  Saint  Ffbdcib  to 
CbrUt'a  wounds  ;  Saint  Anthonj  of  Padua  to  Cbrigt's  childbood  ;  Saint 
Bernard  t»  his  humanitir ;  Saint  Tun>sa  to  Saint  Joiieph,  etc.  Th'C  Sbi-ite 
MohunmedaDs  Ten^rate  All,  tbe  Prophet's  ao-a-in-lair,  inateod  ot  Abu-bcki, 
hid  bruther-iu-iaw.  Vs.mbtJi'y  describes  n  <lervi»h  whom  be  naet  in  Persia, 
"who  bad  Stikmnlj'  vowe^d,  tliirty  ytirs  bcfors,  tliftt  ko  woold  never  em- 
ploj  bia  organs  of  speech  uthcmise  Viit  in  uttering,  «>T«rIa»tiDgIy,  tlie  name 
of  his  favurite,  Ali,  Aii.  He  ttiiu  vrishod  ta  aigoity  to  tba  war4d  tliat  he 
wu  the  most  devoted  partisan  of  that  Alt  ttbo  had  been  dead  r  thonBaud 
jears.  In  bb  own  bonne,  speaking  with  his  wife,  oliildren,  aad  fneads.  no 
other  word  but  '  Ali  I '  evee  jfouied  his  lips.  If  he  wanted  food  or  drink  or 
anytbing  ela«,  he  expressed  hb  wajits  stlU  hy  repenting  '  Ali  I '  Begging  or 
buyiiiiig  at  the  bazonr,  it  was  always  <  Ali  ! '  Treated  ill  or  geneTously,  be 
would  fttill  harp  on  his  monotoaouB  '  Ali  ! '  Latterly  bia  zeal  rasaujncd  PUch 
bemeodoua  ppoportiotis  Chat,  like  a  madman,  he  would  race,  tbe  whole  day, 
up  and  dawn  the  streets  of  the  town,  throwing  hia  stick  big-h  up  into  tbe 
air,  and  shriek  out,  all  tbe  while^  at  the  top  of  hie  voice.  '  Ali  1 '  This  der- 
TiBh  WM  venerated  by  everybody  as  a  saint,  and  receired  everywhere  with 
the  greateet  distinction."  Arminiub  Vahb^ry,  his  Life  and  Adventures, 
written  by  Himself,  London,  1&&9,  p.  69.  On  tlie  annifers&ry  of  tbe  death 
of  Hussein,  All's  son,  the  Shi-ite  MoaleDU  still  moke  the  air  resound  with 
eries  of  bis  hume  and  Ali'a. 

*  Compare  H.  C.  Warbkh  :  BuddhisiD  in  TranalAtion,  Cambtidge^,  U,  S., 
1898,  pasHim. 

*  Compare  J,  L,  Merkick  :  The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed,  as 
contained  in  the  Sbeeah  tiaditiona  of  the  Hyat-ul-KuIoob,  BoatoD,  l&JiO, 
passim. 
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of  anecdotes  which  are  meant  to  be  honorific,  but  are 
simply  ahgeschviacM  and  silly,  aud  form  a  touching 
espreasion  of  mau'a  misguided  propensity  to  praise. 

An  immediate  consequencG  of  this  cundition  of  mind 
is  jealousy  for  the  deity's,  honor,  How  can  the  devotee 
show  his  loyalty  better  than  by  sensitiveneas  in  this  re- 
gard? The  shghtest  affront  or  neglect  must  be  resented, 
the  deity's  enemies  must  be  put  to  shame.  In  exceed- 
ingly narrow  minds  and  active  wills,  such  a  care  may 
become  an.  engrossing  preocciipation  ;  and  crusades  have 
been  preached  and  massacres  instigated  for  no  other  rea~ 
son  than  to  remove  a  fancied  slight  upon  the  God. 
Theologies  representing  the  gods  as  mindful  of  their 
glory,  and  churohes  with  imperialistic  policies,  have  con- 
spired to  fan  this  temper  to  a  glow,  so  that  intoler- 
ance and  persecution  have  come  to  be  vices  associated 
by  some  of  ua  inseparably  with  the  saintly  mind.  They 
are  unquestionably  its  besetting  sins.  The  saintly  tem- 
per is  a  moral  temper,  and  a  moral  temper  has  often 
to  be  cruel.  It  is  a  partisan  temper,  and  that  is  cruel. 
Between  his  own  and  Jehovah's  enemies  a  David  knows 
no  difference  ;  a  Catherine  of  Siena,  panting  to  stop  the 
warfare  among  Christians  which  was  the  scandal  of  her 
epoch,  can  think  of  no  better  method  of  imion  among 
them  than  a  crusade  to  massacre  the  Turks ;  Luther 
finds  no  word  of  protest  or  regret  over  the  atrocious  toi^ 
tares  with  which  the  Anabaptist  leaders  were  put  to 
death ;  and  a  Cromwell  praises  the  Lord  for  delivering 
his  enemies  into  hie  hands  for  *  execution.'  Politics 
come  in  in  all  such  cases ;  but  piety  finds  the  partnership 
not  quite  unnatural.  So,  when  '  freethinkers '  tell  us  that 
religion  and  fanaticism  are  twins,  we  cannot  make  an 
unqualified  denial  of  the  charge. 

Fanaticism  must  then  be  inscribed  on  the  wrong  side 


* 


of  religion's  accoimt,  so  long  aa  the  religious  person's 
intellect  is  on  the  stage  which  the  despotic  kind  of  God 
satisfies.  But  as  soon  as  the  God  is  represented  as  less 
intent  on  his  own  honor  and  glory,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
danger. 

Fanaticism  is  found  only  where  the  character  is  mas- 
terful and  aggressive.  In  gentle  characters^  where  de- 
voutness  is  intense  and  the  intellect  feeble,  we  have 
an  imaginative  absorption  in  the  love  of  God  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  practical  human  interests,  which,  though 
innocent  enough,  is  too  one-sided  to  he  admirable.  A 
mind  too  narrow  has  room  but  for  one  kind  of  affection. 
When  the  love  of  God  takes  possession  of  such  a  mind, 
it  expels  all  human  loves  and  human  uses.  There  is  no 
English  name  for  such  a  sweet  excess  of  devotion,  so  I 
will  refer  to  it  aa  a  theopatkic  condition. 

The  blessed  Margaret  Marj  Alacog^ue  may  serve  as  an 
example. 

"To  be  loved  heire  upon  the  earth,"  her  recent  biographer 
ncclatms :  "to  be  loved  by  a  noble,  elevated,  distinguished 
'being;  to  be  loved  with  fidelity,  with  devotion, —  what  en- 
obantment  I  But  to  be  loved  bj  God !  and  loved  by  him  to 
distraction  [aimi!  juaqii'a  la  tollej  I — Margaret  melted  away 
with  love  at  the  thought  of  auch  a  thing.  Like  Saint  Philip 
of  Neri  in  former  times,  or  like  Saint  Francid  Xavier,  she  said 
to  God :  '  Hold  back,  O  my  God,  these  torrents  which  over- 
whelm me,  or  else  enlarge  my  capacity  for  their  reception.'  "  ' 

The  most  aigrnal  proofs  of  God's  love  which  Margaret  Mary 
received  were  her  hallucinations  of  sight,  touch,  and  hearing, 
and  the  most  signal  in  turn  of  these  were  the  revelations  of 
Christ's  aaf^red  heart,  "surrounded  with  rays  more  brilliant 
than  the  Sun,  and  transparent  like  a  cryatah  The  wound 
which  he  received  on  the  cross  visibly  appeared  upon  it.    There 

1  BotjaACB :  Hist,  dfl  1a  bienbeureuse  Siarguuita  Marie,  Pu-is,  18S4, 
p.  145. 
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was  a  crowD  of  thoma  round  about  tliia  diviQe  Heart,  and  a 
cross  above  it."  At  the  same  time  Christ's  voice  told  her  that, 
unable  longer  to  contain  the  flames  of  Lis  lave  foi  maakind,  he 
had  chosen  her  bj  a  miracle  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  them. 
He  thereupon  took  out  her  mortal  heart,  placed  it  inside  of  his 
own  and  inflamed  it,  and  then  replaced  it  in  her  breast,  adding: 
"  Hitherto  thou  hast  taken  the  name  of  my  slave^  hereafter 
thou  shalt  be  called  the  well-beloved  disciple  of  my  Sacred 
Heart" 

In  a  later  vision  the  Saviour  rev«&l«(t  to  her  in  detail  the 
'great  design'  which  he  wished  to  establish  through  her  instru* 
mentality.  "I  ask  of  thee  to  bring  it  about  that  every  first 
Friday  after  the  week  of  holy  Sacrament  shall  be  made  into 
a  special  holy  day  for  honoring  my  Heart  by  a  general  com- 
munion and  by  services  intended  to  make  honorable  amends  for 
the  indignities  which  it  has  received.  And  I  promise  thee  that 
my  Heart  will  dilate  to  shed  with  abundance  the  iufluences  of 
its  love  upon  all  those  who  pay  to  it  these  honors,  or  who 
bring  it  about  that  others  do  the  same." 

"This  revelation,"  says  Mgr.  Bougaud,  "is  imques- 
tionably  the  most  important  of  all  tlie  revelations  which 
have  illumined  the  Church  since  that  of  the  Incamatioii 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  .  .  .  After  the  Eucharist,  the 
supreme  effort  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  '  Well,  what  were 
its  good  fruits  for  Margaret  Mary's  life?  Apparently 
little  else  but  sufferings  and  prayers  and  abseuces  of 
mind  and  swoons  and  ecstasies.  She  became  increas- 
ingly uaeleaa  about  the  convent,  her  absorption  in  Christ's 
love,  — 

'*  which  grew  upon  her  daily,  rendering  her  more  and  mora  in- 
capable of  attending  to  external  duties.  They  tried  her  in  the 
infirmary,  but  without  much  success,  although  her  klndneas,  zeal, 
and  devotion  were  without  bounds,  and  her  charity  rose  to  acts 
of  such  a  heroism  that  our  readers  would  not  bear  the  recital 

1  BoDQAOD  !  Hiat.  do  Lb.  t^eDheuFQiiw  Mftrguerite  Marie,  F«ria,  1691t 
pp.  S66,  241. 
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of  them.  They  tried  her  in  the  kitchen,  but  were  forced  to  give 
it  up  as  hopeless  —  everything  dropped  out  of  her  hands.  The 
admirable  humility  with  which  she  made  amends  for  her  clum* 
siiiess  could  not  prevent  this  from  being  prejudicial  to  the 
order  and  regularity  which  must  always  reign  in  &  community. 
They  put  her  id  the  acbool,  where  the  little  girls  cherished  her, 
Mid  cut  pieces  out  of  her  clothes  [for  relics]  as  if  she  were 
already  a  saint,  but  where  she  was  too  absorbed  inwardly  to 
pay  the  necessary  attention.  Poor  dear  sister,  even  less  after 
her  visions  than  before  them  was  she  a  denizen  of  earth,  and 
they  had  to  leave  her  in  her  heaven."  ' 

Poor  dear  sister,  indeed  t  Amiable  and  good,  bnt  so 
feeble  of  intellectual  outlook  that  it  would  he  too  much 
to  ask  of  us,  witli  our  Protestant  and  modern  education, 
to  feel  anything  but  indulgent  pity  for  the  kind  of  s&intr 
ship  which  she  embodies.  A  lower  example  still  of  tbeo- 
pathic  saintliniess  is  that  of  Saint  Gertrude,  a  Benedic- 
tine nun  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  *  Revelations,* 
a  well-known,  mystical  authority,  consist  mainly  of  proofs 
of  Christ's  partiality  for  her  undeserving  person.  Assur- 
ances of  his  loTe,  intimacies  and  caresses  and  compli- 
ments of  the  most  absurd  and  puerile  sort,  addressed  by 
Christ  to  Gertrude  as  an  individual,  form  the  tissue  of 
this  paltry-minded  recital-'     In  reading  such  a  narrative, 

'  BoDQAUD  :  Op.  cit,  p.  267. 

■  EEADipleB  :  "Suffering  from  a  beaidacli«,  fthe  sought,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  to  rolievo  herself  hj  holding  eertaiu  ocloriforous  aubstoji'ces  ia  her 
moQtli,  when  tlie  Eiord  appeared  to  her  to  leaii  over  tonarda  her  lovinglf, 
and  to  find  aomfort  HimBelf  in  these  odon.  After  hftving  gently  breathed 
Ibtm  in,  Ho  arofl«,  and  said  with  a  grathfiod  air  to  the  Snintfl.  aaif  contented 
with  what  He  had  doD«  :  '  See  the  new  present  which  my  betrothed  hai 
gtren.  Me  I ' 

"  -One  daj,  at  clinpcl,  ahe  heard  supematurall  j  aung  the  words,  '  Sanctve, 
Sanctuf,  Sanetvg.'  The  Son  of  God  leaning  towards  her  like  a,  sweet  luver, 
and  giving  to  her  satil  the  softest  kiss,  mid  to  her  at  the  decond  SaoctUk  : 
'  In  this  Sanctus  addressed  to  my  peraoiik  receiTe  with  this  kias  bU  the  sanc- 
tity of  my  divinity  and  of  my  humanity,  and  let  it  be  to  theo  a  aiiFfi(!ient 
preparation  for  spproncbiDg  th«  GommQntDa  table.'    And  the  n«xt  follow- 
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we  realize  the  gap  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  twen- 
tieth century,  aod  we  feel  that  saintliness  of  character 
may  yield  ahnost  abaohitely  worthless  fruits  if  it  be  as- 
sociated with  such  iuferior  intellectual  sympathies.  What 
with  science,  idealism,  and  democraoy,  our  own  imagi- 
nation has  grown  to  need  a  God  of  an  entirely  different 
temperament  from  that  Being  interested  exclusively  in 
dealing  out  personal  favors,  with  whom  our  ancestors 
were  bo  contented.  Smitten  as  we  are  with  the  vision 
of  social  righteousness,  a  God  indifferent  to  everything 
but  adulation,  and  full  of  partiality  for  his  individual 
favorites,  lacks  an  essential  element  of  largeness ;  and 
even  the  best  professional  sainthood  of  former  centuries, 
pent  in  as  it  ifi  to  such  a  conception,  seems  to  us  curiously 
shallow  and  unedifying. 

Take  Saint  Teresa,  for  example,  one  of  the  ablesi 
women,  in  many  respects,  of  whose  life  we  have  the 
record.  She  had  a  powerful  intellect  of  the  practical 
order.  She  wrote  admirable  descriptive  psychology,  pos- 
sessed a  will  equal  to  any  emergency,  great  talent  for 
politics  and  businefis,  a  buoyant  disposition,  and  a  first" 
rate  literary  style.  She  was  tenaciously  aspiring,  and 
put  her  whole  life  at  the  service  of  her  religious  ideals. 
Yet  so  paltry  were  these,  according  to  our  present  way 
of  thinking,  that  (although  I  know  that  others  have  been 
moved  differently)   I    confess  that  my   only  feeling  in 

ing  SiiiuJaj,  while  she  waa  tdauking  GpJ  for  tbis  Isvor,  behold  the  Son  of 
God,  uoro  Leauteous  thaa.  thoujatiils  of  augcls,  takes  Lcr  in  His  arms  u  if 
H«  were  proud  of  her,  and  presents  her  to  God  the  Father,  in  tb.a.t  perflation 
of  saautity  wiib  which  He  had  dowsred  hei.  And  tbe  Fatber  look  Ba>oli 
delight  in  tbii  soul  tbus  prauated  by  His  onlj  Son,  that,  aa  if  unable  louf  ar 
tc  rcBtrflin  Himself,  He  gtV6  het,  i^nd  tbe  Holy  Cbo&t  gft«e  her  alut,  tlie 
Sanctity  attributed  to  ench  by  Hia  own  SanclM  —  and  tbus  ali«  remained 
aodaned  with,  the  plenary  fullneBs  of  the  blessing  of  Sanclity,  bestowed  on 
her  by  Omnipotence,  by  WiaJom,  and  by  L«ve."  Rfv^lfitioiia  de  Sainte 
Bertnide,  ParU.  \S^,  i.  44,  ISO. 
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readio^  her  baa  been  pity  that  bo  much  vitality  oi  soul 
ahould  have  found  such  poor  employment. 

In  spite  of  the  sufferings  which  she  endured,  there  is 
a  curious  Havor  o£  superficiahty  about  her  genius.  A 
Birmingham  anthropologist,  Dr.  Jordan,  has  divided  the 
human  race  into  two  types,  whom  he  calls  'shrewg'  and 
'non-shrews'  respectively.'  The  shrew-type  is  defined  as 
possessing  an  'active  un impassioned  temperament.'  In 
other  words^  shrews  are  the  '  motors,'  rather  than  the 
^sensories/'  and  their  expressions  are  as  a  rule  more 
energetic  than  the  feelings  which  appear  to  prompt  them. 
Saint  Teresa,  paradoxical  as  such  a  judgment  may  sound, 
was  a  typical  shrew,  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  The 
bustle  of  her  atyle^  as  well  as  of  her  life,  proves  it.  Not 
only  must  she  receive  unheard-of  personal  favors  and 
spiritual  graces  from  her  Saviour,  but  she  must  immedi- 
ately write  about  them  and  exploiter  them  profeaaioually, 
and  use  her  espertness  to  ^ve  instruction  to  those  less 
privileged.  Her  voluble  egotism  ;  her  sense,  not  of  radi- 
cal bad  being,  as  the  really  contrite  have  It,  but  of  her 
*  faults '  and  '  imperfections '  in  the  plural ;  her  stereo- 
typed hmnihty  and  return  upon  herself,  as  covered  with 
'confusion'  at  each  new  manifestation  of  God's  singular 
partiality  for  a  person  so  unworthy,  are  typical  of  shrew- 
dom :  a  paramouatly  feeling  nature  would  be  objec- 
tively lost  in  gratitude,  and  silent.  She  had  some  public 
instincts,  it  is  true  ;  she  hated  the  Lutherans,  and  longed 
for  the  church's  triumph  over  them  ;  but  in  the  main  her 
idea  of  religion  seems  to  have  been  that  of  an  endless 
amatory  flirtation  —  if  one  may  say  so  without  irreve^ 


*  Fdriteaui  Jordah  :  CbaraoUr  in  Birth  and  PareDtsge,  first  edition. 
L«t«r  editions  Db»ng9  the  nomeoqUturo. 

'  As  to  tills  distiactian,  gee  tfae  admirably  practical  aiMWunt  in  J.  M. 
BALDWTN'e  little  booh,  Tbe  Statj  uf  tbe  Mind,  1898. 
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ence  —  between  the  devotee  and  the  deity ;  and  apart 
from  helping  younger  nuns  to  go  in  this  direction  by  the 
inspiration  of  her  example  and  instruction,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  human  use  in  her,  or  sign  of  any  general  human 
interest.  Yet  the  spirit  of  her  age,  far  from  rebuking 
her,  exalted  her  as  superhuman. 

We  have  to  paBs  a  eimilar  judgment  on  the  Tvhole 
DOtioti  of  saint&hip  based  on  merits.  Any  God  who,  on 
the  one  hand,  can  care  to  keep  a  pedantically  minute 
account  of  individual  fihortcomings,  and  on  the  other  can 
feel  such  partialities,  and  load  particular  creatures  with 
6ueh  insipid  marks  of  favor,  is  too  small-minded  a  God 
for  OUT  credence.  When  Luther,  in  his  Lmmense  manly 
way,  swept  ofE  by  a  stroke  of  his  hand  the  very  notion  of 
a  debit  and  credit  account  kept  with  individuals  by  the 
Almighty,  he  stretched  the  soul's  imagination  and  saved 
theology  from  pueriKty. 

So  much  for  mere  devotion,  divorced  from  the  intel- 
lectual conceptions  which  might  guide  it  towards  bearing 
useful  human  fruit. 


The  next  saintly  virtue  In  which  we  find  excess  is 
Purity.  In  theopathic  characters,  like  thoee  whom  we 
have  just  considered,  the  love  of  God  must  not  be  mixed 
with  any  other  love.  Father  and  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  friends  are  felt  as  interfering  distractions ;  for  sen- 
sitiveness and  narrowness,  when  they  occur  together,  as 
they  often  do,  require  above  all  things  a  simplified  world 
to  dwell  in.  Variety  and  confusion  are  too  much  for  their 
powers  of  comfortable  adaptation.  But  whereas  your  ag- 
gressive pietist  reaches  his  unity  objectively,  by  forcibly 
stamping  disorder  and  divergence  out,  your  retiring  pie- 
tist  reaches  his  subjectively^  leaving  disorder  in  the  world 
at  lafge,  but  making  a  smaller  world  in  which  he  dwells 
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himself  and  from  which  be  eliminates  it  altogether.  Thus, 
alongside  of  the  uhureh  militant  with  its  priaona,  dragon- 
nades,  and  inquisition  methods,  v&  have  the  church 
fiigientf  as  one  might  call  it,  with  its  hermitages,  monaB- 
tenes,  and  sectarian  organizations,  both  churches  pursu- 
ing the  same  object  —  to  unify  the  life,'  and  simplify  the 
Spectacle  presented  to  the  soul.  A  mind  extremely  seusi- 
tive  to  inner  discords  will  drop  one  external  relation  after 
another,  as  interfering  with  the  absorption  of  conscious- 
ness in  spiritual  things.  Amusements  must  go  first,  then 
conventional  *  society,'  then  business,  then  family  duties, 
until  at  last  eeclusion,  with  a  subdivision  of  the  day  into 
houTB  for  stated  religious  acts,  Is  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  borne.  The  lives  of  saints  are  a  history  of  successive 
renunciations  of  complication,  one  form  of  contact  with 
the  outer  life  being  dropped  after  another,  to  save  the 
purity  of  inner  tone,'     "  Is  it  not  better,**  a  young  sister 

>  On  thb  anbjeot  I  ref^i  to  tbc  work  of  M<  MUKiaiRR  (Lea  Maladies  dii 
SentiiDBDt  ReligioDiX,  Psiis,  1901),  wbo  makes  Lcoer  unification  tbe  iiiain> 
ipring  of  tbe  nhole  neligione  life.  But  all  itron^lj  ideiil  iutereaU,  nsligioiu 
or  iireligiouB,  unlfj  tli«  mind  and  temtl  to  aubartliuato  cTcrytbiag  io  tbem- 
•e1v«B.  One  would  infer  from  M.  Murigiap's  pag:»s  that  this  formal  canditiaD 
wu  peoutiarl;  cbaraoteriS'tie  of  religion,  itnd  tbot  on«  migbt  in  compfiriAan 
^most  neglect  matiiriitl  conteult  iii  Btudyiu^  thv  latter.  I  tniat  tlint  tlie  pT&- 
lent  work  will  convinca  tbe-  render  that  religion  bsa  plenty  of  material 
Content  wbicb  ts  dutrBcteristic^  and  wbjcb  ia  more  iinportaat  by  far  than 
any  genenJ  pay  ah  illogical  fvrin.  Id  spite  of  this  ariticLsiu»  I  fiiid  M.  Muri- 
n«r*i  book  highly  instructive. 

■  Example  ;  "At  tbe  first  be^nning  of  tbe  Serritor'a  [&UM)''a]  interior 
life,  after  he  bad  piiriAed  his  soul  properly  by  confession,  be  mnrkcd  out 
for  bimself,  in  thought,  three  ciniles,  within  which  he  shut  him&elf  up,  as  in 
a  spirituHl  lutrencluueDt.  Tbe  fir»t  circle  was  his  oell,  bb  chapel,  and  tbe 
ohoir.  When  he  was  within  this  circle,  he  seemed  to  himself  in  complete 
■Murity.  The  seoond  circle  vaa  the  whole  inonfut«ry  asfaras  tbe  outer  gate. 
^e  third  nnd  outermost  circle  was  the  gate  itself,  and  here  it  was  necessary 
(or  him  to  stand  well  npon  his  guard.  When  he  went  outside  these  oirolea, 
it  deemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  Che  plight  of  some  wild  Anitoal  wbicb  is 
outside  its  bole,  and  sarrounded  by  tbe  bunt,  and  therefore  tu  need  of  all 
its  canning  and  watchfulness."  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Henry  Snso,  by 
Himself,  translated  by  Kkqx,  Lopdon,  1865,  f ,  1S8, 
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asks  her  Superior,  "  that  I  should  not  speak  at  all  duririg 
the  hour  of  recreation^  so  as  not  to  run  the  risk,  by 
speaking,  of  falling  iiito  Bome  sin  of  which  I  might  not 
be  conscious  ?  " '  If  the  life  remains  a  social  one  at  all» 
those  who  take  part  in  it  must  follow  one  identical  rule. 
Embosomed  in  this  monotony,  the  zealot  for  purity  feeU 
clean  and  free  once  more.  The  minuteness  of  uniformity 
maintained  in  certain  sectarian  communities,  whether 
monastic  or  not,  is  something  almost  inconceivable  to  a 
man  of  tlie  world.  Costume,  phraseology,  hours,  and 
habits  are  absolutely  stereotyped,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  persons  are  so  made  as  to  £ud  in  this  BtabUity 
an  incomparable  kind  of  mental  rest. 

We  have  no  time  to  multiply  examples,  so  I  will  let 
the  case  of  Saint  Louis  of  Gonzaga  serve  as  a  type  of 
excess  in  purification .  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
youth  carried  the  elimination  of  the  external  and  dis- 
cordant to  a  point  which  we  cannot  unreservedly  admire. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  his  biographer  says :  — 

*'  The  inspiration  came  to  him  to  consecrate  to  the  Mother  of 
God  his  own  virginity  —  that  being  to  her  the  most  agreeable 
of  possible  presents.  Without  delay,  then,  and  with  all  the 
fervor  there  was  in  him,  joyous  o£  heart,  and  burning  with  love, 
be  made  Lis  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  Mary  accepted  the 
oSering  of  his  innocent  hca^ti  and  obtained  for  him  from  God, 
as  a  recompense,  the  estraordiaary  grace  of  never  feeling  dur- 
ing bis  entire  life  the  slightest  touch  of  temptation  against  the 
virtue  of  purity.  This  was  an  altogether  exceptional  favor, 
rarely  accorded  even  to  Saints  themselves,  and  all  the  more 
marvelous  in  that  Louis  dwelt  always  in  courts  and  among 
great  folks,  where  dang-er  and  opportunity  are  so  unusually 
frequent.  It  is  true  that  Louts  from  his  earliest  chiMhood  bad 
^own  a  natural  repugnance  for  whatever  might  be  impure  sr 

1  Tiv  deg  premi&reg  Seligienses  Dominicaines  de  la  CoDgr^gatioii  dfl  Sb 
Damuuqne,  k  Natic; ;  NKncy,  1S%,  p.  129. 
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unvirginal,  and  even  for  relationa  of  any  sort  whateyer  between 
persona  of  opposite  sex.  But  this  made  it  all  the  more  surpTia- 
tog  tliat  he  sbould,  especially  since  tbis  tow,  feel  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  such  a  number  of  expedients  for  protect- 
ing against  even  the  shadow  of  danger  the  virginity  which  he 
bad  thus  consecrated.  One  might  suppose  that  if  any  one 
could  have  contented  himself  with  the  ordinary  preca.utions, 
prescriVjed  for  all  Christians,  it  would  aHsiiredly  have  been  he. 
But  DO  I  In  the  use  of  preservativea  a.Dd  means  of  defense,  in 
flight  from  the  most  insignificant  o<;casions,  from  every  possi- 
bility of  peril,  just  as  in  the  mortification  of  his  fleshy  he  went 
farther  than  the  majority  of  saints.  He,  who  by  an  extraordi- 
nary protection  of  God's  grace  was  never  tempted,  measured 
all  hia  ateps  as  if  he  were  threatened  on  every  aide  by  particu- 
lar da.i)gers.  Thenceforward  ho  never  raised  hig  eyes,  eitb«r 
when  walking  in  the  streets,  or  when  in  society.  Not  only  did 
he  avoid  all  business  with  females  even  more  scrupulously  than 
before,  but  he  renounced  all  conversation  and  every  kind  of 
social  recreation  with  them,  although  his  father  tried  to  make 
him  take  part ;  and  he  commenced  only  too  early  to  deliver  his 
innocent  body  to  aufltfirities  of  every  kind."  ' 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  we  read  of  this  young  man  tliat 
"  if  by  chance  his  mother  sent  one  of  her  maids  of  honor 
to  him  with  a  message,  he  never  allowed  her  to  come  in, 
but  listened  to  her  through  the  barely  opened  door,  and 
dismissed  her  immediately.  He  did  not  like  to  be  alone 
with  hia  own  mother,  whether  at  table  or  in  conversation  ; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  company  'nitbdrew,  he  sought 
also  a  pretext  for  retiring.  .  .  .  Several  great  ladies,  rela- 
tives of  his,  he  avoided  learning  to  know  even  by  sight ; 
and  be  made  a  sort  of  treaty  with  bis  fathex,  engaging 
promptly  and  readily  to  accede  to  all  bis  wishes,  if  be 
wugbt  only  be  excused  from  all  visits  to  ladies."  (Ibid.^ 
p.  71.) 

'  Mzscinu^R's  Ui^  cf  Saiat  LotuA  9i  Gaosags,  Freocb  trftosU^an  by 
Lebs^uieb,  1891,  p.  40. 
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When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  Louia  joined  the 
Jesuit  order,'  against  his  father^s  passionate  entreaties,  for 
he  was  heir  of  a  princely  house ;  and  when  a  year  later  the 
father  died,  be  took  the  lo&s  as  a  '  particular  attentioo ' 
to  himself  on  God'a  part,  and  wrote  letters  of  stilted 
good  advice,  as  from  a  spiritual  superior,  to  his  grieving' 
mother.  He  soon  became  so  g-ood  a  monk  that  if  any 
one  asked  him  the  number  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
he  had  to  reflect  and  count  them  over  before  replying. 
A  Father  asked  him  one  day  if  he  were  never  troubled 
by  the  thought  of  his  family,  to  wiiich,  "  I  never  think 
of  them  except  when  praying  for  them,"  was  his  only 
answer.  Never  was  he  seen  to  hold  in  his  hand  a  Bower 
or  anything  perfumed,  that  he  might  take  pleasure  in 
it.  On  the  contrary;,  in  the  hospital,  he  used  to  seek 
for  whatever  was  most  disgusting,  and  eagerly  snatch  the 
bandages  of  ulcers,  etc.,  from  the  hands  of  his  com- 
panions. He  avoided  worldly  talk,  and  immediately  tried 
to  turn  every  conversation  on  to  pious  subjects,  or  else  he 
remained  silent.  He  syatematieaUy  refused  to  notice  his 
surroundings.  Being  ordered  one  day  to  bring  a  book 
from  the  rector's  seat  in  the  refectory,  he  had  to  ask 
where  the  rector  sat,  for  in  the  three  months  he  had 
eaten  bread  there,  so  carefully  did  he  guard  his  eyes  that 
he  had  not  noticed  the  place^  One  day,  during  recess, 
having  looked  by  chance  on  one  of  his  companions,  he 
reproached  himself  as  for  a  grave  sin  against  modesty. 
He  cultivated  silence,  as  preserving  from  sins  of  the 
tongue;  and  his  greatest  penance  was  the  limit  which  his 
superiors  set  to  hia  bodily  penances.     He  sought  after 


I  la  Ilia  bofiab  note-book  bo  pnisea  the  monaatio  life  for  its  freedom 
ErotQ  Bin,  and  (ot  the  imp«rialial>le  treasure's,  nhicb  it  en&ble'S  us  to  store  up, 
■*  of  meiit  in  God's  eyes  nhich  mates  cf  Uioj  our  debtor  for  aJl  Etemit/." 
Loo,  cit.,  p.  62. 
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false  accitaations  and  unjust  reprimands  as  opportunities 
of  humility ;  and  such  was  his  obedience  that,  when  a 
room-mate,  having  no  more  paper,  asked  him  for  a  sheet, 
he  did  not  feel  fi-ee  to  give  it  to  him  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  permission  of  the  superior,  who,  as  such,  etood  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  transmitted  his  orders. 

I  can  find  no  other  sorts  of  fruit  than  these  of  Louis's 
saintship.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  tweuty-nmth  year, 
and  is  known  in  the  Church  as  the  patron  of  all  young 
people.  On  his  festival,  the  altar  in  the  chapel  devoted 
to  him  in  a  certain  church  in  Bome  "  is  embosomed  in 
flowers,  arranged  with  exquisite  taste ;  and  a  pile  of 
letters  may  be  seen  at  its  foot,  written  to  the  Saint 
by  young  men  and  women,  and  directed  to  '  Paradiso.' 
They  are  supposed  to  be  burnt  unread  except  by  San 
Luigii  who  must  £nd  singular  petitions  in  these  pretty 
little  niissires,  tied  up  now  with  a  green  ribbon,  espres- 
ure  of  hope,  now  with  a  red  one,  emblematic  of  love," 


'  Mademoiselle  Mori,  k  novel  quoted  in  Hare's  Wnllcft  in  Roin&,  1900, 
i.56. 

IcuinoC  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  from  Stnrbuok's  book,  p.  388, 
ftn&tlieT  case  of  punflcation  by  eliminntion.     It  rqns  *8  MIowb  ;  — 

"  Tte  fligns  of  nbnonnality  whicl  sanctiQed  persoos  thoyr  are  of  frequent 
occurpence.  They  get  ont  of  tune  with  other  ppople  ;  often  they  will  have 
bothing  to  do  witli  ^hnrcbes.  which  they  rcgnrd  as  worldly  ;  tbty  beconio 
hypercritical  towards  otbera  ;  they  grow  careless  of  their  social,  political, 
and  financinl  obligntionfl.  As  tin  itistanee  of  this  type  enay  bo  mentioned  a. 
woman  of  sisty-eiglit  of  whom  the  writer  made  a  special  study.  She  had 
been  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  actire  and  progressive  churches  in  b 
bnay  part  of  a  large  oity.  Her  pastor  descrihed  her  as  haTing  reached  the 
oeiiaorioiiB  stage.  Sbe  hnd  grown  mare  and  more  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
ehnrch ;  her  connection  with  it  fin  ally  consisted  simply  in  attendance  at 
pra^  e Nine e  ting,  nt  which  her  only  laessH^  was  tlmt  of  reproof  and  ecin- 
demnatiion  of  the  otbera  for  I! ring  on  s  low  plane.  At  last  she  withdrew 
from  fellowship  with  any  oburch.  The  writer  roaod  her  living  niane  in  a 
little  room  on  the  top  story  of  b  cheap  boardiDg-house,  q^iite  Out  of  touch 
with  all  faamaa  relations,  bat  apparently  happy  in  Che  enjoyment  of  her 
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Oxir  final  judgment  of  the  worth  of  such  a  life  as  this 
will  depend  largely  on  our  conception  of  God,  and  of  the 
sort  of  conduct  he  is  beet  pleased  with  in  his  creaturea. 
The  Cathqlicigra  of  the  sixteeoth  century  paid  little  heed 
to  eocial  righteousness  ^  and  to  leave  the  world  to  the 
devil  whilst  saving  one's  own  soul  was  then  accounted  no 
discreditable  scheme.  To-day,  rightly  or  wrongly,  help- 
fulness in  general  human  affairs  is,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  thoee  secular  mutations  in  moral  sentiment  of 
which  I  spoke,  deemed  an  essential  element  of  worth  in 
character ;  and  to  be  of  some  public  or  private  use  is 
also  reckoned  as  a  species  of  divine  service.  Other  early 
Jesuits,  especially  the  missionaries  among  them,  the 
Xaviers,  Br^beuls,  Jogues,  were  objective  minds,  and 
fought  in  their  way  for  the  world's  welfare;  so  their 
lives  to-day  inspire  us.  But  when  the  intellectj  as  in  this 
Louis,  is  originally  no  latter  than  a  pin's  head,  and 
cherishes  ideas  of  Grod  of  corresponding  Bmallness,  the 
result,  notwithstanding  the  heroism  put  forth,  is  on  the 
whole  repulsive.  Purity,  we  see  in  the  object-Ieaaon,,  is 
not  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  it  is  better  that  a  life 
should  contract  many  a  dirt-mark,  than  forfeit  useful- 
ness in  its  eiForta  to  remain  unspotted. 

eva  flpirttaal  tileasings.  Her  tune  was  occuptod  in  writing  bcnkleta  on 
VBtictificatioD  —  pB,ge  fift«r  pAg^  of  di^Bimj  rbapBodj.  She  proved  to  be  004 
of  a  small  group  of  persoDB  who  claim  that  entire  Bolvation  invatveB  three 
itcps  instead  of  two  ;  not  onljr  mnat  tbere  be  ooavcraioa  a.nd  sanctiQcatian, 
but  a  tbird,  wbicb  tbej  call  *  mrucifixiuii '  ar  '  perf«ct  rtdemptioat'  and 
which  Beems  to  bear  tlie  same-  relfitiou  to  sanctiticntioci  tbnt  tSiu  bean  to 
aonTersion.  She  reUted  bow  tbe  Spirit  bad  Baid  to  her,  'Stop  going  tn 
oburch.  Stop  going  to  hoKcieM  meetings.  Gio  to  your  own  rotim  Md  I 
will  teacb  70U.'  Sbe  ppofagseB  to  cam  notbing  for  collegeg,  or  prencbets, 
Of  charcheB,  but  otAj  var^B  to  listen  to  what  Gpd  says  to  her.  Hfir  deAcrip- 
tian  of  bet  experience  seemed  eotirelj  consistent ;  she  is  hnppy  and  caa- 
tented,  and  ber  life  is  entirely  satififactorjr  to  herself.  While  listening  to 
ber  owa  story,  one  was  tempted  to  forget  that  it  wss  from  the  life  of  A 
peraon  who  coiuld  not  lire  b;  it  in  ooDJiinction  with  ber  tellowL*' 


Proceeding  oowarda  in  our  search  o£  religious  extrava- 
gance, we  nest  come  upon  excesses  o£  Tenderness  and 
Chanty.  Here  Baintliuesa  has  to  face  the  charge  oi  pre- 
serving the  unfit,  and  breediog  parasites  aud  beggars. 
'  Resist  not  evil,*  'Love  your  enemies,*  these  are  saintly 
maxims  of  which  men  of  this  world  find  it  hard  to  speak 
without  iinpatienee.  Are  the  men  of  this  world  right, 
or  are  the  saints  In  possession  of  the  deeper  range  oi 
truth? 

No  simple  answer  ia  possible.  Here,  if  anywhere^ 
one  feels  the  complexity  of  the  moral  life,  aud  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  way  ia  which  fa^te  and  ideals  are 
inteiwoven. 

Perfect  conduct  is  a  relation  between  three  terms : 
the  actor,  the  objects  for  which  he  acts,  and  the  recip* 
lents  of  the  action.  In  order  that  conduct  should  be 
abstractly  perfect,  all  three  terms,  intention,  execution, 
and  reception,  should  be  suited  to  one  another.  The  best 
intention  will  fail  if  it  either  work  by  false  means  or 
address  itself  to  the  wrong  recipient.  Thus  no  critic  or 
estimator  of  the  value  of  conduct  can  confine  himself 
to  the  actor's  animus  alone,  apart  from  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  performance.  As  there  ia  no  worse  lie  than 
a  truth  misunderstood  by  those  who  bear  it,  so  reason- 
able arguments,  challenges  to  magnanimity,  and  appeals  to 
sympathy  or  justice,  are  folly  when  we  are  dealing  with 
human  crocodiles  and  boa-constrictor ei.  The  saint  may 
simply  give  the  universe  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by 
his  trustfulness.  He  may  by  non-resistance  cut  off  hie 
own  survival. 

Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  perfect  man's  con- 
duct will  appear  perfect  only  when  the  environment  is 
perfect :  to  no  inferior  environment  is  it  suitably  adapted. 
We   may  paraphrase   this   by  cordially  admitting   that 
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saintly  coaduct  would  be  tlie  most  perfect  conduct  coa- 
ceivable  in  an  environment  where  all  were  saints  already ; 
but  by  adding  that  in  ao  environment  where  few  are 
saints,  and  many  the  exact  reverse  of  saints,  it  must  be 
ill  adapted.  We  must  frankly  eoufesg,  then,  using  our 
empirical  common  sense  and  ordinary  practical  preju- 
dices, that  in  the  world  that  actually  is^  the  virtues  of 
sympathy,  charity,  and  non-resistance  may  be,  and  often 
have  been,  manifested  in  excess.  The  powers  of  darknesH 
have  systematically  taken  advantage  of  them.  The  whoI« 
modern  BcieDtifi.c  organization  of  charity  is,  a  consei|uence 
of  the  failure  of  simply  giving  alms.  The  whole  history 
of  constitutional  government  is  a  commentary  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  resisting  evil,  and  when  one  cheek  is  smitten, 
of  smiting  back  and  not  turning  the  other  cheek  also. 

You  will  agree  to  this  in  general,  for  in  spite  of  the 
Gospel,  in  spite  of  Quakerism,  in  spite  of  Tolstoi,  you 
behevG  in  fighting  fire  with  fire,  in  shooting  down  usurp- 
ers, locking  up  thieves,  and  freezing  out  vagabonds  and 
swindlera. 

And  yet  you  are  sure,  aa  I  am  siu*,  that  were  the 
world  confined  to  these  hard-headed,  hard-hearted,  and 
hard-fisted  methods  exclusively,  were  there  no  one  prompt 
to  help  a  brother  first,  and  find  out  afterwards  whether 
he  were  worthy ;  no  one  willing  to  drown  his  private 
wrongs  in  pity  for  the  wronger's  person  ;  no  one  ready  to 
be  duped  many  a  time  rather  than  live  always  on  suspi- 
cion ;  no  one  glad  to  treat  individuals  passionately  and 
impulsively  rather  than  by  general  rules  of  prudence ;  the 
world  would  be  an  infinitely  worse  place  than  it  is  now  to 
live  in.  Tbe  tender  grace,  not  of  a  day  that  is  dead,  but 
of  a  day  yet  to  be  born  somehow,  with  the  golden  rule 
grown  natural,  would  be  cut  out  from  the  perspective  of 
QUI  imaginations. 


The  sainta,  existing  in  this  way,  may,  with  their  ex- 
travagances of  human  tenderness,  be  prophetic.  Nay, 
innumerable  times  they  have  proved  themselves  pro- 
phetic. Treating  those  whom  they  met,  in  spite  of  the 
past,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  as  worthy,  they  have 
stimulated  them  to  he  worthy,  miraculously  transformed 
them  by  their  radiant  example  and  by  the  challenge  of 
their  expectation. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  admit  the  human 
chanty  which  we  find  in  all  saints,  and  the  great  excess 
of  it  which  we  find  in  some  saints,  to  be  a  genuinely 
creative  social  force,  tending  to  mate  real  a  degree  of 
virtue  which  it  alone  is  ready  to  assume  as  possible. 
The  sainta  are  authors,  atiHores,  increasers,  of  good- 
ness. The  potentialities  of  development  in  human  souls 
are  unfathomable.  So  many  who  seemed  in-etrievably 
hardened  have  in  point  of  fact  been  softfined,  converted, 
regenerated,  in  ways  that  amazed  the  subjects  even  more 
than  they  surprised  the  spectators,  that  we  never  can  be 
sure  in  advance  of  any  man  that  his  salvation  by  the 
way  of  love  is  hopeless.  We  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
human  crocodiles  and  hoa'ConBtrictors  as  of  fixedly  incur- 
able beings.  We  know  not  the  complexities  of  person- 
ality, the  amOulderiDg  emotional  fires,  the  Other  facets  of 
the  character-polyhedron,  the  resources  of  the  subliminal 
region.  St,  Paul  long  ago  made  our  ancestors  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  every  goul  is  virtually  sacred.  Since 
Christ  died  for  us  all  without  exception,  St.  Paul  said,  we 
must  despair  of  no  one.  This  belief  in  the  essential 
sacredness  of  every  one  expresses  itself  to-day  in  all  sorts 
of  humane  customs  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  in 
A  growing  aversion  to  the  death  penalty  and  to  brutality 
in  punishment.  The  saints,  with  their  extravagance  of 
human  tenderness,  are  the  great  torch-bearers  of   this 
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belief,  tte  tip  of  tlie  wedge,  the  clearers  of  the  darkness. 
Like  the  single  drops  which  eparkle  in  the  sun  as  they 
are  flung  far  ahead  of  the  advancing  edge  of  a  wave- 
crest  or  of  a  flood,  they  show  the  way  and  are  forerun- 
ners. The  world  is  not  jet  with  them,  so  they  often 
se^m.  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  affairs  to  be  preposter- 
ous. Yet  they  are  impregnatore  of  the  world,  vivifierg 
and  animatew  of  potentialities  of  goodness  which  but  for 
them  would  he  forever  dormant.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
quite  as  mean  as  we  naturally  are,  when  they  have  passed 
before  ua.  One  fire  kindles  another ;  and  without  that 
over-trust  in  hiunan  worth  which  they  show,  the  rest  of 
us  would  lie  in  spiritual  stagnancy. 

Momentarily  considered,  then,  the  saint  may  waste 
his  tenderness  and  be  the  dupe  and  victim  of  bis  char- 
itable fevei",  but  the  general  function  of  his  charity  in 
social  evolution  is  vital  and  essential.  If  things  are  ever 
to  move  upward,  some  one  must  be  ready  to  take  the 
first  step,  and  assume  the  risk  of  it.  No  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  try  charity,  to  try  non-resistance  as  the  saint 
is  always  willing,  can  tell  whether  these  methods  mil  or 
■will  not  succeed.  When  they  do  succeed,  they  are  far 
more  powerfully  successful  than  force  or  worldly  pru- 
dence>  Force  destroys  enemies ;  and  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  prudence  is  that  it  keeps  what  we  already  have 
in  safety.  But  non-resistance,  when  successful,  tume 
enemies  into  friends ;  and  charity  regenerates  its  objects. 
These  saintly  methods  are,  as  I  said,  creative  energies ; 
and  genuine  saints  find  in  the  elevated  excitement  with 
which  their  faith  endows  them  an  authority  and  impres- 
siveness  which  makes  them  irresistible  in  situations  where 
men  of  shallower  nature  cannot  get  on  at  all  without 
the  use  of  worldly  prudence.  This  practical  proof  that 
worldly  wisdom  may  be  safely  transcended  is  the  saint's 


magic  gift  to  mankind.'     Not  only  does  his  vision  of  a 
better  world  console  us  for  th^  generally  prevailing  prose 

'  The  Wat  musioauy  lires  abonod  in  the  victorious  combiaation  af  noii- 
nsistance  with  persooAl  authority.  Johu  0.  Pfi,ton,fcr  example,  in  the 
New  UabrideS)  ajQoag  brotish  Meltmeaian  caanibais,  preBerves  a  charmed 
life  by  dint  o£  it.  Whea  it  comeB  to  the  point,  ao  one  ever  dares  actually 
to  Btf'ilte  hita.  Ifd.tire  otrnverts,  inspired  by  bitn,  ahow^iil  analogooB  virtue. 
**  On«  of  our  chiefs,  full  of  the  Chrbt-kiadled  deiire  to  seek  and  to  aa\ei 
sent  n  messi^  to  on  inland  chief,  thnt  he  and  four  attenittinta  would  eume 
6&  S&lbnth  ajid  tell  them  the  goapel  of  Jehovah  God.  The  reply  came  back 
tvtemlj  forlilddlDg'  their  visit,  and  threatening  with  death  any  Christian 
that  B[>[irflAcfaGd  tboir  villn.g«.  Our  chief  tent  in  response  b  loTing  meBsage, 
telling  tlioin  that  Jebovab  hod  taugbt  the  Cliriatiatis  to  return  good  for 
CTil,  and  that  they  wotitd  come  usariued  to  tell  them  the  story  of  how  the 
Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  iwd  died  ia  order  to  bleas  and  lare  his 
enemiae.  Tlie  heathen  chief  seat  hack  a  stem  and  prompt  reply  oace 
more  :  '  If  you  come,  you  will  ba  killed.'  On  Sabbatli  morn  the  ChriBtian 
chief  aod  his  tone  CompanioQE  wete  met  oiitHide  the  village  by  the  he&theii 
laliief,  who  implored  and  threatened  tbem  oooe  more.  But  the  iurmer 
■aid :  — 

"  '  We  come  to  yon  without  weapons  of  var  !  We  come  only  to  tell  joa 
mboat  JoBos.     We  believe  that  He  will  protect  ta  to^^ay.' 

"  As  they  pressed  steadily  forward  towards,  the  villa^,  spenra  began  to  be 
thiowQ  at  them.  Some  they  evaded,  being  all  except  one  dei.terous  war- 
riors ;  and  others  they  litenvlly  received  with  their  bare  hands,  aod  turned 
them  uide  in  an  incredible  uMmqet--  The  h««^th«ti,  appurently  thuodewtfU'Ok 
at  these  men  thus  approacliiog  thorn  without  -weapons  of  war,  and  not  eT«D 
flingiog  back  their  own  spears  whioh  they  had  caught,  after  having  thrown 
what  the  old  cbiof  calUd  'a  sbgwer  pF  epeArs,'  deeiatetl  from  mi;re  sur- 
prise.  Oar  Christian  chief  called  out,  as  be  aad  his  oompanionB  drew  up  in 
the  midst  of  tbem  on  the  village  publio  ground  r  — 

" '  •Tehovoh  thua  protects  as.  He  Las  g-iven  us  all  yonr  speara  I  Onee  Tn 
would  have  thrown  them  back  at  you  and  killed  you.  But  now  we  come, 
aat  to  tght  but  to  tell  you  about  Jesue.  He  has  c^liutged  oar  d&tk  hearta. 
Ue  asks  you  now  to  lay  down  all  these  your  other  weapons  of  war,  and  to 
hear  what  we  can  tell  you  ahomt  the  love  of  God,  our  great  Father,  the 
*alj  living  God.' 

"  The  heathen  were  perfectly  overawed.  They  manifestly  looked  on  these 
ChiistiajiB  as  protected  by  some  Invisible  One,  They  listened  fur  tlie  first 
time  to  the  story  of  the  Gospel  sod  of  the  Cross.  We  lived  lo  see  that 
obief  and  all  his  tribe  sitting  in  the  school  of  Christ,  And  there  is  perhaps 
not  an  island  in  these  southern  seas,  amongst  all  those  won  for  Christ, 
where  similsj'  acts  of  heroism  ou  the  pa.rt  of  converts  cannot  he  recited." 
John  G.  Paton,  Missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides,  An  Autobiography, 
second  part,  London,  18W,  p.  243. 
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and  barrenneea ;  but  even  wKen  on  the  whole  we  hare  to 
confess  him  ill  adapted,  he  makes  some  conyerts,  and  the 
environment  gets  better  for  bis  ministry'.  He  is  an  effec- 
tive ferment  of  goodness,  a  slow  tranamuter  of  the  earthly 
into  a  more  heavenly  order. 

Id  this  respect  the  Utopian  dreams  of  soci&l  justice  in 
which  many  contemporary  socialists  and  anarchists  indulge 
are,  in  spite  of  their  impracticability  and  non-adaptation 
to  present  enviroDmeutal  conditions,  analogous  to  the 
saint's  belief  in  an  existent  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
help  to  break  the  edge  of  the  general  feign  of  hardness, 
and  are  slow  leavens  of  a  better  order. 

The  next  topic  in  order  ia  Asceticism,  which  T  fancy 
you  are  all  ready  to  consider  ■without  argument  a  virtue 
liable  to  estravagance  and  excess.  The  optimism  and 
refinement  of  the  modern  imagination  has,  as  I  have 
already  said  elsewhere,  changed  the  attitude  of  the  church 
towards  corporeal  mortification,  and  a  Suso  or  a  Saint 
Feter  of  Alcantara '  appear  to  us  to-day  rather  in  the 

^  Saint  Peter,  Saist  Tereu  tcUs  ua  ia  her  &DtabLogT&phj  (FVcdcIi  tTfltu- 
lation,  p.  333),  "  liad  passed  Eurtj  yetura  without  ever  skepiag  aio-vs  than 
SD  hour  and  n  hdLf  a  dny.  Of  all  bis  moPLitications,  tbU  was  tbe  one  tbnt 
had  east  bim  the  niMt.  To  <>oQipAji  it,  he  ke|>t  altvAj'B  cu  bis  knE^es  or  on 
hiB  feet.  Th«  little  sleep  he  alloned  nutuTe  ta  take  was  snatclicd  id  a  ait* 
ting  posture,  his  bead  lenming  agniDst  a  piece  of  wood  flied  in  the  walL 
Eren  hnd  he  wislied  to  lie  down,  it  would  huve  Veen  impoeaiWe,  because  liii 
cell  was  only  four  feet  and  a  hnil  long.  In  the  course  of  all  these  years  be 
never  raised  his  hood,  no  matter  what  the  nrdor  a(  the  niu  or  the- rain't 
strength.  He  never  put  on  a  shoe.  He  wore  a  garniRnt  of  ooaTsc  sack- 
dotli,  with  nothing  eUe  npon  bis  skin.  Tbis  g:armcDt  wrs  as  scant  as  po»> 
eihie,  otid  over  it  a  littk  cloak  ol  the  aa.tne  atiiff.  When  the  to\d  it&a  g]«at 
be  took  off  the  cloak  and  opened  for  a.  while  the  door  and  little  window  of 
Ids  cell.  Then  he  closed  tbeiu  and  resumed  the  mantle,  —  his  way,  as  be 
laid  na,  of  warmiug  bimselF,  and  tnaking  bis  body  feel  a  bette^  tetu]>eTa- 
ture.  It  was  a.  frequent  thing  with  him  to  eat  once  only  in  three  days ; 
and  when  I  ecpreseed  my  aarprisoF  be  said  that  it  was  very  easy  if  one  aoce 
had  Acquired  Htv  hahit    One  vf  hU  compHninna  has  usared  tne  that  b«  hat 
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light  of  tragic  mountebanks  than  of  sane  men  inspiring 
US  with  respect.  If  the  inner  dispositions  are  right,  we 
ask,  what  need  of  all  this  torment,  this  violation  of  the 
outer  nature?  It  keeps  the  outer  nature  too  important. 
Any  one  who  is  genuinely  emancipated  from  the  flesh 
wUl  look  on  pleasures  and  paina,  abundance  and  priva- 
tion, as  alike  irrelevant  and  indifferent.  He  can  engage 
in  actions  and  experience  enjoyments  without  fear  of 
corruption  or  enslavement.  As  the  Bhagavad-Gita  says, 
only  those  need  renounce  worldly  actions  who  are  still 
inwardly  attached  thereto.  If  one  be  really  unattached 
to  the  fruita  of  action,  one  may  mis  in  the  world  with 
equanimity.  I  quoted  in  a  former  lecture  Saint  Augus- 
tine's antinomian  saying:  If  you  only  love  God  enough, 
you  may  safely  follow  all  your  inclinations.  *'  He  needs 
no  devotional  practices,"  is  one  of  Ramakrisbna's  max- 
ims, "  whose  heart  is  moved  to  tears  at  the  mere  mention 
of  the  name  of  Hari."  '  And  the  Buddha,  in  pointing 
out  what  he  called  *tbe  middle  way'  to  bis  disciples, 
told  them  to  abstain  from  both  extremes,  excessive  mor- 
tification being  as  unreal  and  unworthy  as  mere  desire 
and  pleasure.  The  only  perfect  hfe,  he  said,  is  that  of 
inner  wisdom,  which  makes  one  thing  as  indifferent  to 

gone  Botnetimes  eight  Aaja  wlt'boiit  food.  ,  .  .  His  poi«rty  was  ertreme  ; 
ftnd  Ilia  mortificatiiuii,  even  in  Lis.  youth,  waa  suolt  that  bo  told  me  be  had 
pused  three  jesra  ia  a  bouse  of  h'n  «rd«r  trithout  knoTnng  stij  of  blitt 
monks  otherwise  tbao  by  tlie  aoaad  af  tbeir  voice,  for  he  never  raia>ed  big 
»yea,  and  anly  fciund  his  way  alwut  by  following  tha  others.  He  tbowed 
tliifl  aame  modesty  on  public  highways.  He  ape'iit  many  yenra  witlioiit  ever 
Ikying  eyes  upon  a  woman  ;  but  be  confessed  to  me  that  at  the  age  lie  had 
reubed  it  was  indiffci^nt  to  him  whetbee  be  laid  eyca  on  them  or  not.  Ha 
WBB  very  old  when  I  flnt  oamo  to  know  faim,  and  hia  body  bo  attenuated 
that  it  seemed  farmed  of  nothing  so  mach  as  of  so  many  Footd  of  trees. 
With  nil  this  sa-nctity  be  wna  -very  aSnhle.  He  never  tpokt  unless  be  WAS 
qaestioned,  liot  his  intellectual  rigbt-niiiidedness  and  grace  gare  to  alt  hia 
words  an  irresistible  charni." 

*  F.  Max  Uullkb  :  Ramabrisbaa,  hla  Life  and  S»yLngg,  1809,  p-  ISO. 
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ttfl  as  another,  and  thus  leads  to  rest,  to  peace,  and  to 
NirvSna.' 

We  find  accordingly  that  as  ascetic  saints  have  grown 
older,  and  directors  of  conscience  more  experienced, 
they  nsuallj  have  shown  a  tendency  to  lay  less  stresB 
on  special  hodily  mortifications.  Catholic  teachers  haTe 
always  professed  the  rule  that,  since  health  is  needed  for 
efficiency  in  God's  service,  health  must  not  he  sacrificed 
to  mortification.  The  general  optimism  and  healthy- 
mind&dness  of  liberal  Protestant  circles  to-day  makes 
mortification  for  mortification's  sake  repugnant  to  us. 
We  can  no  longer  sympathize  with  cruet  deities,  and 
the  notion  that  God  can  take  dehght  in  the  spectacle  of 
BufEeringa  eelf-inflicted  in  his  honor  is  abhorrent.  In 
consequence  of  all  these  motives  you  probably  are  dis- 
posed, unlesiS  some  special  utihty  can  be  shown  in  some 
individual's  discipline,  to  treat  the  general  tendency  to 
asceticism  as  pathological. 

Yet  t  believe  that  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  distinguishing  between  the  g^nereJ  good 
intention  of  asceticism  and  the  uselessness  of  some  of  the 
particular  acts  of  which  it  may  be  guilty,  ought  to  re- 
habilitate it  in  our  esteem.  For  in  its  spiritual  meanmg 
asceticism  stands  for  nothing  less  than  for  the  essence  of 
the  twice-born  philosophy.  It  symbolizes,  lamely  enough 
no  doubt,  but  sincerely,  the  behef  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  real  wrongness  in  this  world,  which  is  neither  to 
be  ignored  nor  ovaded,  but  which  must  be  squarely  met 
futd  overcome  by  an  appeal  to  the  soul's  heroic  resources, 
and  neutralized  and  cleansed  away  by  suffering.  As 
against  this  view,  the  ultra-optimistic  form  of  the  once- 
horn  philosophy  thinks  we  may  treat  evil  by  the  method 
of  ignoring.   Let  a  man  who,  by  fortunate  health  and  cir- 

1  Oldgnbsrq:  Buddha.;  tr&nalated  bjr  W.  Host,  London,  1882,  p.  t27. 


ciunstances,  escapes  the  suiEering  of  any  great  amount  ot 
evil  in  im  own  person,  also  c1ob«  his  eyes  to  it  as  it  exists 
in  the  wider  universe  outside  hia  private  experience,  and 
he  will  be  quit  of  it  altogether,  and  can  sail  through  life 
happily  on  a  health j-minded  hasis.  But  we  saw  in  our 
lectures  on  melancholy  how  precarious  this  attempt  ueces- 
^Ksari]y  is.  Moreover  it  is  hut  for  the  individual ;  find 
^"leaves  the  evil  outeide  of  him,  unredeemed  and  unpro- 
t      vided  for  la  his  philosophy. 

I  No  sach  attempt  can  be  a  general  solution   of  the 

^Kiffoblem ;  and  to  minds  of  sombre  tinge,  who  naturally 
^Vieel  life  as  a  tragic  mystery,  such  optimism  is  ^  shal- 
low dodge  or  mean  evasion.  It  accepts,  in  lieu  of  a 
real  dehverance,  what  la  a  lucky  personal  accident  merely, 
s  cranny  to  escape  hy.  It  leaves  the  general  world  un- 
helped  and  still  in  the  clutch  of  Satan,  The  real  deliver- 
ance, the  twice-born  folk  insist,  must  be  of  universal 
application.  Fain  and  wrong  and  death  must  be  fairly 
met  and  overcome  in  higher  excitement,  or  else  their 
sting  remains  es&entially  unbroken.  If  one  has  ever 
taken  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  tragic  death  in  thig 
■world's  history  fairly  into  his  mind, — freezing,  drowning, 
entombment  alive,  wUd  beasts,  worse  men,  and  hideous 
diseases,  —  he  can  with  difficulty,  it  seema  to  me,  con- 
tinue his  own  career  of  worldly  prosperity  without  sus- 
pecting that  he  may  all  the  while  not  be  really  inside  the 
game,  that  he  may  lack  the  great  initiation. 

Well,  this  is  exactly  what  asceticism  thinks^  and  it 
voluntarily  takes  the  initiation.  Life  is  neither  farce  nor 
genteel  comedy,  it  says,  but  something  we  must  sit  at  in 
mourning  garments,  hoping  its  bitter  taste  will  purge  us 
of  our  folly.  The  wild  and  the  heroic  are  indeed  such 
rooted  parts  of  it  that  healthy-mindedness  pure  and  sim- 
ple, with  its  sentimental  optimism,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
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by  any  thinking  man  as  a  serious  solution.  Phrases  of 
neatness,  cosiness,  and  comfort  can  never  be  an  answer  to 
the  sphinx's  riddle. 

In  these  remarks  I  am  leaning  only  upon  mankind's 
common  instinct  for  reality,  wliich  in  point  of  fact  has 
always  held  the  world  to  be  essentiully  a.  theatre  for 
heroism.  In  heroism,  we  feel,  Hfe's  supreme  mystery  Is 
hidden.  We  tolerate  no  one  who  has  no  capacity  wliafc- 
ever  for  it  in  any  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
matter  what  a  man's  frailties  otherwise  may  be,  if  he  be 
willing  to  risk  death,  and  still  more  if  he  suffer  it  hero- 
ically, in  the  seryice  he  has  chosen,  the  fact  consecrates 
him  forever.  Inferior  to  ourselves  in  this  or  that  way, 
if  yet  we  cling  to  life,  and  he  is  able  'to  fiing  it  away 
like  a  flower  '  as  caring  nothing  for  it,  we  accoant  him 
in  the  deepest  way  our  bom  superior.  Each  of  us  in  bis 
own  person  feels  that  a  high-hearted  indifference  to  life 
would  expiate  all  his  shortcomings. 

The  metaphysical  mystery,  thus  recognized  by  com- 
mon sense^  that  he  'who  feeds  on  death  that  feeds  on 
men  possesses  life  snperemipently  and  excellently,  and 
meets  best  the  secret  demands  of  the  universe^  is  the 
truth  of  which  asceticism  has  been  the  faithful  champion. 
The  folly  of  the  cross,  so  inexplicable  by  the  intellect, 
has  yet  its  indestructible  vital  meaning. 

Representatively,  then,  and  symbolically,  and  apart 
from  the  vagaries  into  which  the  unenlig-htened  intellect 
of  former  times  may  have  let  it  wander,  asceticism  must,  I 
beheve,  be  acknowledged  to  go  with  the  profomider  way 
of  handling  the  gift  of  esistence.  Naturalistic  optimism  is 
mere  syllabub  and  flattery  and  spong&-cake  in  comparison. 
The  practical  course  of  action  for  us,  as  religious  men, 
would  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  not  be  simply  to  turn 
our  hacks  upon  the  ascetic  impulse,  as  most  of  us  to-day 


turn  tLem,  but  rather  to  discover  some  outlet  for  it  of 
which  the  fruits  in  the  way  of  privation  and  hardship 
might  be  objectively  useful.  The  older  monastic  aeceti- 
cism  occupied  iteelf  with  pathetic  futilities,  or  terminated 
in  the  mere  egotism  of  the  individual,  increasing  his  own 
perfection.'  But  18  it  not  possible  for  us  to  discard  most 
of  these  older  forms  of  mortification,  and  yet  find  saner 
channels  for  the  heroism  which  inspired  them? 

Does  not,  for  examplej  the  worship  of  material  luxury 
and  wealth,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
'spirit'  of  our  age,  make  somewhat  for  effeminacy  and 
unmanlineas  ?  Is  not  the  exclusively  sympathetic  and 
facetious  way  in  which  most  children  are  brought  up  to- 
day—  so  different  from  the  education  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  especially  in  evangelical  circles — in  danger,  in  spite 
of  its  many  advantages,  of  developing  a  certain  trasM- 
nesB  of  fibre?  Are  there  not  hereabouts  some  points 
of  application  for  a  renovated  and  revised  ascetic  diaei- 
pline? 

Many  of  you  would  recognize  such  dangers,  but  would 
point  to  athletics,  militarism,  and  individual  and  national 
enterprise  and  adventure  as  the  remedies.  These  con- 
temporary ideals  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  the  energy 
with  which  they  make  for  heroic  standards  of  life,  as 
contemporary  religion  ia  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which 
it  neglects  them.^  War  and  adventure  assuredly  keep 
all  who  engage  in  them  from  treating  themselves  too 
tenderly.      They  demand  such  incredible  efforts,  depth 

'  '■  The  TBnitiea  of  all  otLers  maj  dio  out,  bnt  the  Tanitj  of  n  anint  bb  ro- 
gardd  his  eainlhood  is  Lnrd  iDdeed  to  wear  a^mf."  RajnxlLrishiiB,  hia  Life 
Kiel  Saying,  1899,  p.  172. 

'  "  When  a  'CliiiTcli  has  to  be  run  hy  ojstera.  iceKsreanii  and  fun,"  t  rend 
in  an  Ameridnn  retij^aiiB  paper,  *'  yon  ms.;  be  sore  that  it  ia  running  away 
from  Clirist."  Sucli,  if  oaa  may  jod^  by  appearaDoea,  is  tlie  preaent  pliglit 
of  uiaDj  of  QUI  oburches. 
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beyond  depth  of  exertion,  botk  in  degree  and  in  dara- 
tion,  that  the  whole  scale  of  motivation  alters.  Discom- 
fort and  auDojance,  hunger  and  wet,  pain  and  cold, 
squalor  and  filth,  cease  to  have  any  deterrent  operatioa 
whatever.  Death  turns  into  a  commouplace  matter,  and 
its  usual  power  to  cheek  our  action  vanishes.  With  the 
annulliog  of  these  eustomary  inhibitions,  ranges  of  new 
enei^  are  set  free,  and  life  eeeuis  cast  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  power. 

The  beauty  of  war  in  this  respect  is  that  it  is  so  con- 
gruous with  ordinary  human  nature.  Ancestral  evolution 
has  made  us  all  potential  warriors  ;  so  the  most  insigoifi' 
cant  Individaal,  when  thrown  into  an  army  iu  the  field,  ia 
weaned  from  whatever  excess  of  tenderness  towards  his 
precious  person  he  may  bring  with  him,  and  may  easily 
develop  into  a  monster  of  insensibility. 

But  when  we  compare  the  military  type  of  self-severity 
with  that  of  the  ascetic  saint,  we  find  a  world-wide  differ- 
ence in  all  their  spiritual  concomitants. 

'* '  Live  and  let  five,'  "  writes  a  clear-headed  Austrian 
officer,  "  is  no  device  for  an  army.  Contempt  for  one's 
own  comrades,  for  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  and,  above 
all,  fierce  contempt  for  one's  own  person,  are  what  war 
demands  of  every  one.  Far  better  is  it  for  an  anny  to 
be  too  savage,  too  cruel,  too  barbarous^  than  to  possess 
too  much  sentimentality  and  human  reasonableness.  If 
the  soldier  is  to  be  good  for  anything  aa  a  soldier,  he 
must  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  a  reasoning  and  thinking 
man.  The  measure  of  goodness  in  him  is  his  possible 
use  in  war.  War,  and  even  peace,  require  of  the  soldier 
absolutely  peculiar  atandarda  of  morality.  The  recruit 
brings  with  him  common  moral  notions,  of  which  he 
must  seek  immediately  to  get  rid.  For  him  victory,  suc- 
cess, must  be  everything.     The  most  barbaric  tendencies 
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in  men  come  to  life  again  in  wat,  and  for  war's  uses  they 
are  incommensurable  good^" ' 

These  words  are  of  course  literally  true.  The  imme- 
diate aim  of  the  soldier's  life  is,  as  Moltke  said,  destruc- 
tion, and  nothing  but  destruction ;  and  whatever  con- 
structions  wars  result  in  are  remote  and  non-military. 
Consequently  the  soldier  cannot  train  himself  to  be  too 
{eelingleas  to  all  those  usual  sympathies  and  respects, 
whether  for  persons  or  for  thing;8,  that  make  for  conser- 
vatioDt  Yot  the  fact  remains  that  war  is  a  school  of 
strenuous  life  and  heroism  ;  and,  being  in  the  line  of 
aboriginal  inatinct,  is  the  only  school  that  as  yet  La  uni- 
versally available.  But  when  we  gravely  ask  o^lr8elve8 
whether  this  wholesale  organization  of  irrationality  and 
crime  be  our  only  bulwark  against  efEeminacy,  we  stand 
aghast  at  the  thought,  and  think  more  kindly  of  ascetio 
religion.  One  hears  of  the  mechEinical  equivalent  of  heat. 
What  we  now  need  to  discover  in  the  social  reahn  is  the 
moral  equivalent  of  war :  something  heroic  that  will 
speak  to  men  as  universally  as  war  does,  and  yet  will  be 
as  compatible  with  their  spiritual  selves  as  war  has  proved 
itself  to  be  incompatible.  1  have  often  thought  that  in 
the  old  monkish  poverty-worship,  in  spite  of  the  pedan- 
try which  infested  it,  there  might  be  something  like  that 
moral  equivalent  of  war  which  we  are  seeking.  May 
not  voluntarily  accepted  poverty  be  *  the  strenuous  life,' 
without  the  need  of  crushing  weaker  peoples  ? 

Poverty  indeed  is  the  strenuous  life,  —  without  brass 
bands  or  uniforms  or  hysteric  popular  applause  or  lies 
or  circumlocutions ;  and  when  one  sees  the  way  in  which 
wealth-getting  enters  as  an  ideal  into  the  very  bone  and 
marrow  of  our  generation,  one  wonders  whether  a  revival 

1  C.  T.  B.  K.  !  FiUdens-  nnd  Erieg^-morfil  der  UeeTe.    Qaoted  hy 
QufOM  :  FsfohQlc^gis  du  Militaire  professioaaJ,  18^  p,  ili. 
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of  the  belief  that  poverty  is  a  worthy  reli^^ous  vocation 
may  not  be  '  the  tranBformation  of  military  couragCj'  and 
the  spiritual  reform  nhich  our  time  stands  most  in  need  of. 

Among  us  £DgIish-s.peaking  peoples  especially  do  the 
praisea  of  poverty  need  once  more  to  be  boldly  sung. 
We  have  grown  literally  afraid  to  be  poor.  We  despise 
any  one  who  elects  to  be  poor  in  order  to  simplify  and 
save  his  iiiner  life.  If  he  does  not  join  the  general 
scramble  and  pant  with  the  money-making  street,  we 
deem  him  Bpiritlesg  and  laeting  in  ambitioa^  We  hare 
loat  the  power  even  of  imagining  what  the  ancient  ideaU- 
zatioii  of  poverty  could  have  meaut :  the  liberation  from 
material  attachments,  the  unbribed  soul,  the  manlier 
indifference,  the  paying  our  way  by  what  we  are  or  do 
and  not  by  what  we  have,  the  right  to  fling  away  our  life 
at  any  moment  irresponsibly,  —  the  more  athletic  trim, 
in  short,  the  moral  fighting  shape.  When  we  of  the 
so-called  better  classes  are  scared  aa  men  were  never 
scared  in  history  at  material  ugliness  and  hardship ; 
when  we  put  off  marriage  until  our  house  can  be  artistic, 
and  quake  at  the  thought  of  having  a  child  without  a 
bank-account  and  doomed  to  manual  labor,  it  is  time  for 
thinking  men  to  protest  against  so  unmanly  and  irre- 
ligious a  state  of  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  so  far  as  wealth  gives  time  for  ideal 
ends  and  exercise  to  ideal  energies,  wealth  is  better  than 
poverty  and  ought  to  be  chosen.  But  wealth  does  this 
in  only  a  portion  of  the  actual  cases.  Elsewhere  the 
desire  to  gain  wealth  and  the  fear  to  lose  it  are  our  chief 
breeders  of  cowardice  and  propagators  of  oorruption. 
There  are  thousands  of  conjunctures  In  which  a  wealth- 
bound  man  must  be  a  slave,  whilst  a  man  for  whom 
poverty  has  no  terrors  becomes  a  freeman.  Think  of  the 
strength  which  personal  indifference  to  poverty  would 


give  us  if  We  were  devoted  to  unpopular  causes.  We 
need  no  longer  hold  our  tongues  or  fear  to  vote  the 
revolutionary  or  reformatory  ticket.  Our  Btocts  miglit 
fall,  our  hopes  of  promotion  vanish,  our  salaries  stop, 
our  elub  doors  close  in  our  faces ;  yet,  while  we  lived,  we 
would  impertutbablj  bear  witness  to  the  spirit,  and  our 
example  would  help  to  set  free  our  generation.  The 
cause  would  need  its  funds,  but  we  it&  servants  would  be 
potent  in  proportion  as  we  personally  were  conteuted  with 
our  poverty, 

I  recommend  this  matter  to  your  serious  pondering, 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  prevalent  fear  of  poverty  among 
the  educated  classes  is  the  worst  moral  disease  from 
which  our  civilization  suffers. 


I  have  now  said  all  that  I  can  usefully  say  about  the 
several  fruits  of  religion  as  they  are  manifested  in  saintly 
lives,  so  I  will  make  a  brief  review  and  pass  to  my  more 
general  conclusions. 

Our  question,  you  will  remember,  is  as  to  whether  reli- 
gion stands  approved  by  its  fruits,  aa  these  are  exhibited 
in  the  saintly  type  of  character.  Single  attributes  of 
saintliness  may,  it  is  true,  be  temperamental  endowments, 
found  in  non-rehgioiis  individuals.  But  the  whole  group 
of  them  forms  a  combination  which,  as  such,  is  religious, 
for  it  seems  to  flow  from  the  sense  of  the  divine  as  from 
its  psychological  centre.  Whoever  possesses  strongly 
this  sense  comes  naturally  to  think  that  the  smallest 
details  of  thia  world  derive  infinite  significance  from 
their  relation  to  an  imseen  divine  order.  The  thought  of 
this  order  yields  him  a  superior  denomination  of  happi- 
ness, and  a  steadfastness  of  soul  with  which  no  other  can 
compare.  In  social  relations  his  serviceability  is  exem- 
plary ;  he  abounds  in  impulses  to  help.     His  help  is  in- 
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ward  as  well  as  outward,  for  bis  sympathy  reaches  souk 
as  well  as  bodies,  aod  kindles  unsuspected  faculties  therein. 
Instead  of  placing  happiness  where  common  men  place  it, 
in  comfort,  he  places  it  in  a  higher  kind  of  inuer  excite- 
ment, which  converts  diBcomforts  into  sources  of  cheer 
and  annuls  unhappiness.  So  he  turns  his  back  upon 
no  duty,  however  thankless;  and  when  we  are  iu  need  of 
assistance,  we  can  count  upon  the  saint  lending  his  haud 
with  more  certainty  than  we  can  count  upon  any  other 
person.  Filially,  his  humble-mindedness  and  his  ascetic 
tendencies  save  him  from  the  petty  personal  pretensions 
which  BO  obstTuct  our  ordinary  social  intercoui-se,  and 
his  purity  gives  us  in  him  a  clean  man  for  a  companion. 
Felicity,  purity,  charity,  patience,  self-severity,  —  these 
are  splendid  excellencies,  and  the  saiot  o£  all  men  shows 
them  in  the  completest  possible  measure. 

But,  as  we  saw,  all  these  things  together  do  not  make 
saints  infallible.  When  their  intellectual  outlook  is  nar- 
row, they  fall  into  all  sorts  of  holy  excesses,  fanaticism 
or  theopathic  absorption,  self-torment,  prudery,  scrupu- 
losity, gulUbDity,  and  morbid  inability  to  meet  the  world. 
By  the  very  intensity  of  his  fidelity  to  the  paltry  ideals 
with  which  an  inferior  intellect  may  inspire  him,  a  saint 
can  be  even  more  objectionable  and  damnable  than  a 
superficial  carnal  man  would  be  in  the  same  situatioD. 
We  must  judge  him  not  sentimentally  only,  and  not 
in  isolation,  but  using  our  own  intellectual  standards, 
placing  htm  in  his  environment,  and  estimating  his  total 
function. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  standards,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  unfair,  where  we  find  narrowness 
of  mind,  always  to  impute  it  as  a  vice  to  the  individual, 
for  in  religious  and  theological  matters  he  probably  ab- 
sorbs his  narrowness  from  his  generation.     Moreover,  we 
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must  uot  confound  the  essentials  of  samtliness,  which  are 
those  general  passions  of  which  I  have  spoketij  with  its 
accidents,  which  are  the  special  detorminations  o£  these 
passions  at  any  historical  moment.  In  these  determina- 
tions the  saints  will  usually  be  loyal  to  the  temporary 
idols  of  their  tribe.  Taking  refuge  in  monasteries  was  as 
much  an  idol  of  the  tribe  in  the  middle  ages,  ss  bearing 
a  hand  In  the  world's  work  is  to-day.  Saint  Francis  or 
Saint  Bernard,  were  they  living  to-day,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  leading  consecrated  lives  of  gome  sort,  but  quite 
as  undoubtedly  they  would  not  lead  them  in  retirement. 
Our  animosity  to  special  historic  manifestations  must  not 
lead  us  to  give  away  the  saintly  impulses  in  their  essential 
ture  to  the  tender  mercies  of  inimical  critics. 
The  most  inimical  critic  of  the  saintly  impulses  whom  T 
know  is  Nietzsche.  He  contrasts  them  with  the  worldly 
passions  as  we  find  these  embodied  in  the  predaceous  mili- 
character,  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
our  born  saint,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  something 
about  bim  which  often  makes  the  gorge  of  a  carnal  man 
so  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  contrast  in 
question  more  fully. 

Dishke  of  the  saintly  nature  seems  to  he  a  negative 
lult  of  the  biologically  useful  instinct  of  welcoming 
dership,  and  glorifying  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  The 
chief  is  the  potential,  if  not  the  actual  tyrant,  the  mas- 
terful, overpowering  man  of  prey.  We  confess  our  in- 
feriority and  grovel  before  hira.  We  quail  under  his 
glance,  and  are  at  the  same  time  proud  of  owning  so 
dangerous  a  lord.  Such  instinctive  and  submissive  hero- 
worship  must  have  been  indispensable  in  primeval  tribal 
hfe.  In  the  endless  wars  of  those  times,  leaders  were 
absolutely  needed  for  the  tribe's  survival.  If  there  were 
any  tribes  who  owned  no  leaders,  they  can  have  left  no 
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issue  to  narrate  tlieir  doom.  The  le&dets  always  had 
good  conaciences,  for  conscience  in  them  coalesced  with 
will,  and  those  who  looked  on  their  face  were  as  much 
smitten  with  wonder  at  theii*  freedom  from  inner  restraint 
as  with  awe  at  the  energy  of  their  outward  performances. 

Compared  with  these  beaked  and  taloned  graapera  of 
the  world,  saints  are  herbivorous  animals,  tame  and  harm- 
less barn-yard  poultry.  There  are  saints  whose  beard 
you  may,  if  you  ever  care  to,  pull  with  impunity.  Such 
a  man  excites  no  thrills  of  wonder  veiled  in  terror ;  hia 
conscience  is  full  of  scruples  and  returns  ;  he  stuns  us 
neither  by  his  inward  freedom  nor  his  outward  power; 
and  unless  he  found  within  us  an  altogether  different 
faculty  of  admiration  to  appeal  to,  we  should  pass  him  by 
with  contempt. 

In  point  of  factj  he  does  appeal  to  a  different  faculty. 
Beenacted  in  human  nature  'm  the  fable  of  the  wind,  the 
sun,  and  the  traveler.  The  sexes  embody  the  discrep- 
ancy. The  woman  loves  the  man  the  more  adminngly 
the  stormier  he  shows  himself,  and  the  world  deifies  its 
rulers  the  more  for  being  willful  and  unaccountable.  But 
the  woman  in  turn  subjugates  the  man  by  the  mystery  of 
gentleness  in  beauty,  and  the  saint  has  always  charmed 
the  world  by  something  similar.  Mankind  is  susceptible 
and  suggestible  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  rivalry  o£ 
influences  is  unsleeping.  The  saintly  and  the  worldly 
ideal  pursue  their  feud  in  literature  as  much  as  in  real  life. 

For  Nietzsche  the  saint  represents  little  but  sneaking- 
ness  and  slavishnesg.  He  is  the  sophisticated  invalid,  the 
degenerate  par  excellence,  the  man  of  insufficient  vitality. 
His  prevalence  would  put  the  human  type  in  danger. 

"  The  Bick  are  the  greatest  danger  for  the  well.  Tlie  weaker, 
cot  the  stronger,  are  tlie  atrong^a  undoing.  It  is  mtt  year  of 
otU"  feUow-waa,  which  we  should  wish  to  see  diminished ;  for 
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fear  rouses  those  who  are  strong  to  become  terrible  ia  turn 
themselves,  and  preserves  the  hard -earned  and  successful  type  of 
bumanity.  What  la  to  be  dreaded  by  us  more  than  any  other 
doom  is  not  fear,  but  rather  th«  great  disgust,  not  fear,  but 
rather  the  great  pity  —  disgust  and  pitj  for  our  human  fellows. 
,  .  .  The  morbid  are  our  greatest  peril  —  not  the  'bad'  men, 
not  the  predatory  beings.  Thoae  born  wrong,  the  miscarried, 
the  broken  — they  it  ia,  the  weakest,  who  are  undermining  the 
Titality  of  the  race,  poisooiiig  our  trust  in  life,  and  putting  hu- 
manity in  question,  Every  look  of  them  ia  a  sigh,  — '  Would 
I  were  something  other  I  I  am  aick  and  tired  of  what  I 
am.'  In  this  ewamp-aoil  of  Belf-oonterapt,  every  poisonous 
weed  flouriahes,  and  all  so  small,  ao  secret,  ao  dishonest,  and  so 
sweetly  rotten.  Here  awarm  the  worma  of  sensitiveness  and 
resentment :  here  the  air  smeUa  odious  with  secrecy,  with  what 
is  not  to  be  acknowledged  ;  here  is  woven  endlessly  the  net  of 
the  meane&t  of  conspiracies,  the  conspiracy  of  those  who  suffer 
gainst  those  who  succeed  and  are  victorious ;  here  the  very 
aspect  of  the  victorious  is  hated  —  as  if  health,  success,  strength, 
pride,  and  the  sense  of  power  were  in  themselves  things  vicious, 
for  which  one  ought  eventuiilly  to  make  bitter  expiation.  Oh, 
Low  these  people  would  themselTes  like  to  inflict  the  expiation, 
how  they  thirst  to  be  the  hangraon !  And  all  the  while  their 
duplicity  never  confesses  their  hatred  to  be  hatred."'' 

Poor  Nietzsche's  antipathy  ia  itself  sickly  enonghj  but  we 
all  know  what  be  meana,  and  he  expresses  well  the  clash 
between  the  two  ideals.  The  camivoroua-mijjded  'stronff 
nan/  the  adult  male  And  cannibal}  can  see  nothing  but 
mouldiness  and  morbidness  in  the  saint's  gentleness  and 
self-severitj,  and  regards  him  with  pure  loathing.  The 
whole  feud  revolvea  essentially  upon  two  pivots :  Shall 
the  seen  world  or  the  un&een  world  he  our  chief  sphere 
of  adaptation  ?  and  must  our  means  of  adaptation  in  this 
Been  world  be  aggressiveness  or  non-resifitance? 

*  Zat  Geneatogle  ier  Moral,  Dritt«  Abhajidlung,  §  14.    I  h&ve  Abridged* 
and  in  one  place  tranaposed,  ■  nenteDcei. 
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The  debate  is  serious.  Id  some  sense  and  to  some 
degree  both  worlds  must  be  acknowledged  and  taken  ac- 
count of ;  and  in  the  seen  world  both  ag^essiveness  and 
non-reaistance  are  needful.  It  is  a  question  of  emphasis, 
of  more  or  less.  la  the  saint's  type  or  the  strong-man's 
type  the  more  ideal  ? 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  and  even  now,  1  think, 
it  is  supposed  by  most  persons,  that  there  can  be  one 
intrinsically  ideal  type  of  human  character.  A  certain 
kind  of  man,  it  is  imagined,  must  be  the  best  man  abso- 
lutely and  apart  from  the  utility  of  his  function,  apart 
from  economical  considerations.  The  saint^s  type,  and 
the  knight's  ot  gentleman's  type,  have  always  been  riral 
claimants  of  this  absolute  ideality ;  and  in  the  ideal  of 
military  religious  orders  both  types  were  in  a  manner 
blended.  According  to  the  empirical  philosophy,  hoW' 
ever,  all  ideals  are  matters  of  rebtion.  It  would  be 
absurd,  for  example,  to  ask  for  a  definition  of  '  the  ideal 
horse,'  so  long  as  dragging  drays  and  running  races, 
bearing  children,  and  jogging  about  n-ith  tradesmen's 
packages  all  remain  as  indispensable  differentiations  of 
equine  function.  You  may  take  what  you  call  a  general 
all-round  animal  as  a  compromise,  but  be  will  be  inferior 
to  any  horae  of  a  more  specialized  type,  in  some  one 
partioulax  direction.  We  must  not  forget  this  now  when, 
in  discussing  sajntline&s,  we  ask  if  it  be  an  ideal  type  of 
manhood.     We  must  test  it  by  its  economical  relations. 

I  think  that  the  method  which  Mr.  Spencer  uses  in  his 
Data  of  Ethics  will  help  to  fix  our  opinion.  Ideality  in 
conduct  is  altogether  a  matter  of  adaptation.  A  society 
where  all  were  invariably  aggressive  would  destroy  itself 
by  inner  friction,  and  in  a  society  where  some  are  aggres- 
sive, others  must  be  non-resistant,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
kind  of  order.     This  is  the  present  constitution  of  soci- 
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ety,  and  to  the  mixture  we  owe  many  of  our  blessings. 
But  the  aggressive  members  of  society  are  always  tending 
to  become  bulUea,  robbers,  and  swindlers;  and  no  one 
believes  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  now  live  in  is 
the  miilenoium,.  It  is  meanwhile  quite  possible  to  con- 
ceive an  imaginary  society  in  whick  there  should  be  no 
aggressiveness,  but  only  sympathy  and  fairness,  —  any 
small  community  of  true  friends  now  realizes  such  a  so- 
ciety. Abstractly  considered,  such  a  society  on  a  large 
scale  would  be  the  millennium,  for  every  good  thing 
might  he  realized  there  with  no  expense  of  friction.  To 
such  a  millennial  society  the  saint  would  be  entirely 
adapted.  His  peaceful  modes  of  appeal  would  be  effica- 
cious over  his  companions,  and  there  would  be  no  one 
extant  to  take  advantage  of  his  non-resistance.  The 
saint  is  therefore  abstractly  a  higher  type  of  mau  than 
the  *  strong  man,'  because  he  is  adapted  to  the  highest 
ciety  conceivable,  whether  that  society  ever  be  con- 
cretely possible  or  not.  The  strong  man  would  immedi- 
ately tend  by  his  presence  to  make  that  society  deteriorate. 
It  would  become  inferior  in  everything  save  in  &  certain 
kind  of  beUicose  excitement,  dear  to  men  as  they  now  are. 
Bat  if  we  turn  from  the  abstract  question  to  the  actual 

itnation,  we  find  that  the  individual  saint  may  be  well  or 
adapted,  anocrding  to  particular  circumstances.    There 

:,  in  short,  no  absoluteness  in  the  excellence  of  saint- 

ood.     It  must  be  confessed  that  as  far  as  this  world 

goes,  any  one  who  makes  an  out-and-out  saint  of  him- 

ilf  does  Bo  at  his  peril.     If  he  is  not  a  large  enough 

n,  he  may  appear  more  iuBignificaut  and  contemptible, 

'or  all  his  saintship,  than  if  he  had  remained  a  world- 
ling.'   Accordingly  rehgioii  has  seldom  been  so  radically 


1  Wq  all  fcuow  daji  Baiots.  &ad  ttey  inBpiro  a  queer  Idud  of  avenJon. 
But  ia  offtBparing  siinta  with  etroug  men  W9  nmst  ohoow  indiriduala  on 
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taken  in  our  Western  world  that  the  devotee  could  not 
mix  it  with  some  worldly  temper.  It  has  always  found 
good  men  who  could  follow  most  of  its  impulses,  but 
who  stopped  short  when  it  came  to  non-resistance.  Clirist 
himself  was  fierce  upon  occasion.  Cromwells,  Stonewall 
Jacksons,  Gordons,  show  that  Christians  can  be  strong 
men  also. 

How  is  success  to  be  absolutely  measured  when  there 
are  so  many  environments  and  so  many  ways  of  looking 
at  the  adaptation  ?  It  cannot  be  measured  absolutely ; 
the  verdict  will  vary  according  to  the  point  of  view 
adopted.  From  the  biological  point  of  view  Saint  Paul 
was  a  failure,  because  he  was  beheaded.  Yet  he  was 
magnificently  adapted  to  the  larger  environment  of  his- 
tory }  and  so  far  as  any  saint's  example  is  a  leaven  of 
righteousness  in  the  world,  and  draws  it  in  the  directioa 
of  moie  prevalent  habits  of  saintliness,  he  is  a  success, 
no  matter  what  his  immediate  bad  fortune  may  be.  The 
greatest  saints,  the  spiritual  heroes  whom  every  one 
acknowledges,  the  Francisesj  Bernards,  Luthers,  Loyo- 
las,  Wesleys,  Channings,  Moodys,  Gratrya,  the  Phillips 
Brookses,  the  Agn^s  Joneses,  Margaret  Hallahans,  and 
Dora  Pattisons,  are  auccesses  from  the  outset.  They 
show  themselves,  and  there  is  no  question  ■  every  one 
perceives  their  strength  and  stature.  Their  sense  of 
mystery  in  things,  their  passion,  their  goodness,  irradiate 
about  them  and  enlarge  their  outlines  while  they  soften 
them.  They  are  like  pictures  with  an  atmosphere  and 
background ;  and,  placed  alongside  of  them,  the  strong 
men  of  this  world  and  no  other  seem  as  dry  aa  sticks,  as 
hard  and  crude  as  blocks  of  stone  or  brickbats. 

tbe  same  iotellectitiLl  IcTel.  The  under-nitted  strong'  miu,  hainalogoas 
in  his  sphere  iritb  tbe  under-iritted  aaint,  is  the  bull;  of  the  slunu,  the 
hooligaa  or  rond;.  SukIj  on  this  level  abo  tbe  saint  prtaervea  a  certain 
saperiaiitj. 
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In  a  general  way,  theO}  and  '  on  the  whole,' '  our 
abandonment  of  theulogical  criteria,  and  our  testing  of 
religion  by  practical  common  sense  and  the  empirical 
method,  leave  it  in  possession  of  its  towering  place  in 
hi&toiy.  EcoDomically,  the  saintly  group  of  qualities  is 
indispensable  to  the  world's  welfare.  The  great  saints 
are  immediate  successes;  the  smaller  ones  are  at  least 
heralds  and  harbingers,  and  they  may  be  leavens  also,  of 

\h  better  mundane  order.  Let  us  be  eaints,  then,  if  we 
can,  whether  or  not  we  succeed  vi&iblj  and  temporally. 
But  in  our  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  and  each 

^of  us  must  discover  for  himself  the  kind  of  religion  and 
le  amount  of  aaintehip  which  best  comports  with  what 
le  believes  to  be  his  powers  aud  feels  to  be  his  truest 

"^mission  and  vocation.  There  are  no  successes  to  be  guar- 
anteed and  no  set  orders  to  be  given  to  individualsj  bo 
DDg  as  we  follow  the  methods  of  empirical  philosophy. 


This  is  my  conclusion  so  far.     I  know  that  on  some 

fvi  your  minds  it  leaves  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  such  a 
method  should  have  been  appbed  to  such  a  subject,  and 

ttiuB  in  spite  of  all  those  remarks  about  empiricism  which 
made  at  the  beginning  of  Lecture  XIIL'  How,  you 
say,  can  religion,  which  believes  in  two  worlds  and  an 
invisible  order,  be  estimated  by  the  adaptation  of  its 
fruits  to  this  world's  order  alone?  It  is  its  truth,  not 
its  utility,  you  insist,  upon  which  our  verdict  oaght  to 
depend-  If  religion  is  true,  its  fruits  are  good  fruits, 
even  though  in  this  world  they  should  prove  uniformly 

[ill  adapted  and  full  of  naught  but  pathos.  It  goes  back, 
then,  after  all,  to  the  question  of  the  truth  of  theology. 
The  plot  inevitably  tbiekens  upon  us ;  we  cannot  escape 

^theoretical  consideratioDs.     I  propose,  then,  that  to  some 

^  Soe  above,  pi  3:27.  *  Above,  pp.  327-331, 
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degree  we  face  the  reqwnsibility.  Beligions  persons 
have  often,  though  not  nniformly,  professed  to  see  truth 
in  a  special  manner.  That  manner  is  known  as  mysti- 
cism. I  will  consequently  now  proceed  to  treat  at  some 
length  of  mystical  phenomena,  and  after  that,  though 
more  briefly,  I  will  consider  religious  philosophy. 


LECTURES  XVI  AND  XVn 
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OVER  and  over  again  in  these  lectures  I  have  raised 
points  and  )eft  them  open  and  unfinished  until  we 
should  have  come  to  the  Bubjeet  of  Mysticism.  Some  o£ 
you,  I  fear,  may  have  souled  as  you  noted  my  reiterated 
postponements.  But  now  the  hour  ba&  come  when  mys- 
ticism must  be  faced  in  good  earnest,  and  those  broken 
threads  wound  up  together.  One  may  say  truly,  I  think, 
that  personal  religious  experience  has  its  root  and  centre 
in  mystical  states  of  consciousnesa ;  so  for  us,  who  in 
these  lectures  are  treating  personal  experience  as  the 
exclusive  subject  of  our  study,  such  states  of  conscious- 
ness ought  to  form  the  vital  chapter  from  which  the 
other  chapters  get  their  light.  Whether  my  treatment 
of  mystical  states  will  shed  more  light  or  darkness,  I  do 
not  know,  for  my  own  constitution  shuts  me  out  from 
their  enjoyment  almost  entirely,  and  I  can  speak  of  them 
only  at  second  hand.  But  though  forced  to  look  upon 
the  subject  so  externally,  I  will  be  as  objective  and  re- 
ceptive a.3  I  can ;  and  I  think  I  shall  at  least  succeed  in 
conripcing  you  of  the  reality  of  the  states  in  (jueation,  A- 
and  of  the  paramount  importance  of  their  function. 
>  First  of  all,  then,  I  ask,  What  does  the  expression 
'  mystical  states  of  consciousneBs  *  mean  ?  How  do  we 
part  otf  mystical  states  from  otiier  states  ? 
—^The  words  'mysticism*  and  'mystical'  are  often  used 
as  terms  of  mere  reproach,  to  throw  at  any  opinion  which 
we  regard  as  vague  and  vast  and  sentimental,  and  with- 
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out  a  base  in  either  facts  or  logict  For  some  writers  a 
*  mystic '  is  any  person  who  believes  in  thoughtptransfer- 
ence,  or  Rpiritrretum.  Employed  in  this  way  the  word 
has  little  value :  there  are  too  many  less  ambiguous  syn- 
onyms. So,  to  keep  it  aseful  by  restricting  it,  I  wiU  do, 
what  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  word  '  religion/  and  simply 
propose  to  you  four  marks  which,  when  an  experience 
has  diem,  may  justify  us  Id  calling  it  mystical  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  lectures.  In  this  way  we  shall 
Bare  verbal  disputation,  and  the  recriminations  that  gen- 
erally go  therewith. 

1.  InaffabU'Uy.  — The  handiest  of  the  marks  by  which 
1  clasaTylT^tate  of  mind  as  mystical  i&  negative.  The 
subject  of  it  immediately  says  that  it  defied_  espresaioPi 
that  no  adequate  report  of  its  contents  can  be  given  in 
words.  It  follows  from  this  that  its  quahty  must  be 
directly  experienced ;  it  cannot  be  imparted  or  trana* 
ferred  to  others.  In  this  peculiarity  mystical  states  are 
more  like  states  of  feeling  than  like  states  of  intellect. 
No  one  can  make  clear  to  another  who  has  never  bad  a 
certain  feeling,  in  what  the  quality  or  worth  of  it  con- 
sists. One  must  have  musical  ears  to  know  the  value  of 
a  symphony  ;  one  must  have  been  in  love  one's  self  to 
understand  a  lover's  state  of  mind.  Lacking  the  heart 
or  ear,  we  cannot  interpret  the  musician  or  the  lover 
justly,  and  are  even  likely  to  consider  him  weak-minded 
or  absurd.  The  mystic  finds  that  most  of  us  accord  to 
his  experiences  an  equally  incompetent  treatment. 
"  %  Nodxc  quality.  —  Althongh  so  similar  to  states  of 
feeling,  mystical  states  seem  to  those  who  experience' 
them  to  be  also  states  of  knowledge.  They  are  states  of 
insight  into  depths  of  truth  unplumbed  by  the  discursive 
intellect.  They  are  illuminations,  revelations,  full  of  sig*- 
nificance  and  importance^   all  inarticulate^  though   they 
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remain ;  and  as  a  rule  ttey  carry  with  them  a  curious 
senee  of  authority  for  aftei^time. 

These  two  characters  will  entitle  any  state  bo  be  called 
mystical,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word.  Two 
other  qualities  are  less  sharply  marked^  but  are  usually 
found.     These  are  :  -— _ 

3,  Tranaienci/.  — (Mystical  states  cannot  be  sustained 
for  long!  Except  in  rare  instances,  half  an  hour,  or  at 
most  an  hour  or  two,  seems  to  be  the  Hmit  beyond  which 
they  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.  Often,  wheo 
faded,  their  quality  can  but  imperfectly  he  re|3roduced  in 
memory;  but  when  they  recur  it  is  recognized;  and  from 
one  recurrence  to  another  it  is  susceptible  of  cuntinuous 
development  in  what  is  felt  as  inner  richness  and  impor- 
tance. 

4.  Passioity.  —  Although  the  oncoming  of  mystical 
states  may  be  facilitated  by  preliminary  voluntary  opera- 
tions, as  by  fixing  the  attention,  or  going  through  certain 
bodily  performances,  or  in  other  ways  which  manuals  of 
mysticism  prescribe ;  iyet  when  the  characteristic  sort  of 
consciousness  once  has  set  in,  the  mystic  feels  as  if  his 
own  will  were  in  abeyance^  and  indeed  sometimca  as  if 
he  were  grasped  and  held  by  a  superior  power^'  This 
latter  peculiarity  connects  mystical  states  with  certain 
definite  phenomena  of  secondary  or  alternative  person- 
ality, such  aa  prophetic  speech,  automatic  writing,  or  the 
mediumistic  trance.  When  these  latter  conditions  are 
well  pronounced,  however,  there  may  be  no  recollection 
whatever  of  the  phenomenon,  and  it  may  have  no  sig- 
nificance for  the  subject's  usual  inner  life,  to  which,  as 
it  were,  it  makes  a  mere  interruption.  Mystical  states, 
strictly  so  called,  are  never  merely  interruptive.  Some 
memory  of  their  content  always  remains,  and  a  profound 
sense  of  their  importance.     They  modify  the  inner  life 
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of  the  subject  between  the  times  of  their  recurrcQce. 
Sharp  divisions  in  this  region  are,  however,  difficult  to 
maker  and  we  find  all  sorte  of  gradations  and  mixtures. 

These  four  characteristics  are  sufBcient  to  mark  oat  a 
group  of  states  of  consciouaneas  peculiar  enough  to 
deserve  a  special  name  and  to  call  for  careful  study. 
Let  it  tlien  be  called  the  mystical  group. 

Our  nest  step  should  be  to  gain  acquaintance  with 
some  typical  examples.  Professional  mystics  at  the  height 
of  their  development  have  often  elaborately  organized 
experiences  and  a  philosophy  based  thereupon.  But  you 
, remember  what  I  said  m  my  first  lecture:  phenomena  ore 
best  understood  when  placed  within  their  series,  studied 
in  their  germ  and  in  their  ovei^i-ipe  decay,  and  compared 
with  their  exaggerated  and  degenerated  kindred.  The 
range  of  mystical  experience  is  very  wide,  much  too  wide 
for  ua  to  cover  in  the  time  at  our  disposal.  Yet  the 
method  of  serial  study  is  so  essential  for  interpretation 
that  if  we  really  wish  to  reach  conclusions  we  must  use 
it.  I  wilt  begin,  therefore,  with  phenomena  which  claim 
no  special  religious  sigiiiiicance>  and  end  with  those  of 
which  the  religious  pretensions  are  extreme. 

The  simplest  rudiment  of  mystical  experience  would 
seem  to  be  that  deepened  sense  of  the  significance  of  a 
maxim  or  formula  which  occasionally  sweeps  over  one. 
"  I  've  heard  that  said  all  my  life,"  we  exclaim,  "  but  I 
never  realized  its  full  meaning  until  now."  *'  When  a 
fellow-monk,"  said  Luther,  "  one  day  repeated  the  words 
of  the  Creed  ;  '  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,'  I  saw 
the  Scripture  in  an  entirely  new  light ;  and  straightway 
I  felt  aa  if  1  were  born  anew.  It  was  aa  if  I  had  found 
the  door  of  paradise  thrown  wide  open,"  '     This  sense 

*  Newman's  Secunu  judteat  orbu  tgrranim  is  another  iiutanoe. 
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of  deeper  significance  is  not  confined  to  rational  proposi- 
tiona.  Single  words,'  and  conjunctions  of  words,  effects 
of  light  on  land  and  sea,  odors  and  musical  sounds^,  all 
bring  it  when  the  mind  is  tuned  aright.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  the  strangely  moving  power  of  passages  in  cer- 
tain poems  read  when  we  were  young,  irrational  door- 
ways as  they  were  through  which  the  mystery  of  fact, 
the  wildness  and  the  pang  of  life,  stole  into  our  hearts 
and  thrilled  them.  The  words  have  now  perhaps  become 
mere  polished  surfaces  for  ua  ;  but  lyric  poetry  and  music 
are  alive  and  significant  only  in  proportion  as  they  fetch 
these  vague  vistas  of  a  life  continuous  with  our  own^ 
beckoning  and  inviting,  yet  ever  eluding  our  pursuit. 
We  are  alive  or  dead  to  the  eternal  inner  message  of  the 
arts  according  as  we  have  kept  or  lost  this  mystical  sus^ 
ceptibility. 

A  more  pronounced  step  forward  on  the  mystical  lad- 
der is  found  in  an  extremely  frequent  phenomenon^  that 
«udden  feeling,  namely,,  which  sometimea  sweeps  over  us, 
of  having  *  beea  here  before,'  as  if  at  some  indefinite  past 
time,  in  just  thia  place,  with  just  theee  people,  we  were 
already  saying  just  these  things.     As  Tennyson  writes : 

"MoreoTer,  Bomething  ia  or  naema. 
That  touches  tne  with  mystio  gleanu, 
Li^e  glimiiBea  uf  forgottQD  'dreaias  — 

"  Of  som^tliing  felt,  like  aametbing  liere  ; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  whers  ; 
Snch,  BB  no  liuiguage  may  deolftre."  ' 

1  'Mosopotnink'  ia  the  stock  comk*  inatance.  —  An  excellent  old  Gemnin 
iaAj,  wha  h^A  dooo  some  tntrelliig  in  Ucr  Any,  used  to  deacrilH  to  me  her 
Sehtnucht  that  i^ha  might  yet  visit  '  Phllndelphift,'  whosa  noodroiis  nana 
had  always  lLa.unt«d  lier  imcigiD&tlftii.  Of  John  Fostei  it  is  said  tbat  "  single 
words  (as  thaicedony},  or  the  nfttnes  of  ancient  heroes,  had  a  mightf  fiisci. 
tuttion  over  him.  '  At  any  time  the  word  hemx/  nas  enough  to  tmnsporl 
him.*  TE)e  words  im>oiJ«  and  /oresti  wonld  produce  the  most  pD<rerIul  emcK 
tion,"     Foster's  Life,  by  aTLASD,  New  Vork.  1846,  p.  3. 

^  The  Two  Voices.  In  a  leltef  to  Mf.  B.  P.  Blood,  TennTSon  reports  ol 
liiinselF  ae  follows :  — 
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Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  has  given  the  technical  name 
of  '  dreamj  states  '  to  these  sudden  invasions  of  vaguely 
reminisfient  coneciousnesa.^  They  bring  a  sense  of  inj»* 
tery  and  of  the  metaphysical  duali^  of  things,  and  the 
feeling  of  an  enlargement  of  perception  whic!i  seems  im- 
minent but  vliich  never  completes  itself.  In  Dr.  Crich- 
ton-Browne's  opinion  they  connect  themselves  with  the 
perplexed  und  scared  disturbancoa  of  self-consciousness 
which  occasionally  precede  epileptic  attacks.  I  think 
that  this  learned  alienist  takes  a  rather  absurdly  alarmist 
view  of  an  intrinsically  insignificant  phenomenon.  He 
follows  it  along  the  downward  ladder,  to  insanity;  out 
path  pursues  the  upward  ladder  chiefly.  The  divergence 
shows  how  important  it  is  to  neglect  no  part  of  a  phe- 
nomenon's connectionsj  for  we  make  it  appear  admirable 
or  dreadful  according  to  the  context  by  which  we  set 
it  off. 

Somewhat  deeper  plunges  into  mystical  consciousness 
are  met  with  in  yet  other  dreamy  states.     Such  feelings 


"  I  have  E,e7er  had  any  rovelatiouB  through  a-imsLLetics,  but  a  kiod  of 
waking  trance  —  this  for  lack  of  a  Iwtter  wgtsJ  —  I  hftfe  Frei^uently  Iu4, 
quite  up  from  bojhood,  when  I  base  been  all  alone.  This  haa  come  ii))O0 
me  through  repeating  □ij'  ova  mune  to  myself  iileotl^,  UJI  all  nt  oac&,  u  it , 
were  out  q{  tlie  iutensitj  of  the  conscbusnen  of  iniliTiduAUtjr,  indiridualitf  ] 
itself  seemed  to  dissotre  aad  fade  away  into  boundless  being,  and  this  not 
a  iconfuBed  ntntc  bat  the  eleareat,  tli4>  surest  of  tlie  Burest,  otterly  bcyand 
irordBi'^  where  deaib  waa  an  almoat  laugbable  impoaaibilitj  ^ — the  lots  of 
personality  (if  bo  it  were)  seeming  uo  extiacliou,  hut  the  only  true  life.  1 
«□)  ^shamed  of  raj  feeble  d«dcri]itioa.  Uavfi  I  ttot  Baid  tHe  state  ia  ntterlf 
b«jond  words  ?  " 

ProfeBsoP  Tyndall.  in  n  tetter,  reealls  TennysoD  saying  of  this  condidoo  : 
"^  By  G(rd  Almighty  I  there  ia  po  delusion  in  tlie  matter  I  It  is  no  uebul»iu 
c>catMy,  bnt  a  atate  of  traoscendent  wander,  associated  with  abadate  clear- 
ness of  mind."     Memoira  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  ii.  473. 

1  The  IjULcet)  July  6  and  15,  1895,  Kprinted  as  the  Csyendish  LectniVi 
on  Creamy  lifental  States,  Loodou,  Baitlitre,  1895.  Tbey  Lave  beetk  a 
gMhd  deal  discussed  of  late  by  psychologiats.  See,  for  example,  Bebnaod- 
Lebot  :  L'lUiuion  de  Faasse  Reconnaiaaancc,  Paris,  180S. 
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as  theae  which  Charles  Kingaley  describes  are  surely  far 
from  being  uncommon,  especially  in  youth  :  — 

"  When  I  wulk  tlie  fields,  I  am  oppressed  uow  and  then  with 
an  innate  feeling  thnt  everything  I  8ee  has  a  meciniitg,  if  I 
could  but  understanil  it.  And  thta  feeling^  of  being  surrounded 
with  truths  which  I  cannot  grasp  amounts  to  indescribable  awe 
sometimea.  .  .  .  Have  you  not  felt  that  your  real  aoiil  was 
imi)erc>eptible  to  your  mental  vision,  except  in  a  few  hallowed 
moments?"  ^ 

A  much  more  extreme  atate  of  mystical  consciousnera 
is  described  by  J.  A.  Symonda;  and  probably  more  per- 
sons than  we  suspect  could  give  parallels  to  it  from  their 
own  experience. 

"Suddenly,"  writes  Symonda,  "atchqwjlj,  or  in  company,  or 
when  1  waa  reading,  and  always,  I  think,  when  my  nniscles 
were  at  reat,  I  felt  the  approach  of  the  rnoocl.  Irresistibly  it 
took  possession  of  my  mind  and  will,  lasted  what  seemed  an 
eternity,  and  disappeared  in  b  series  of  rapid  sensations  which 
nfie^mbled  the  awakeniug  from  amesthetic  inlliience.  One  rea- 
son why  I  disliked  this  kind  of  trance  waa  that  I  could  not 
describe  it  to  myself.  I  cannot  even  now  find  wards  to  render 
it  intelligible.  It  consisted  in  a  graJiial  but  swiftly  progi-essive 
obliteration  of  spnce,  time,  sensntion,  and  the  multitudinous 
factors  of  experience  which  seem  to  (|iialify  what  we  arc  pleased 
to  call  our  Self.  In  proportion  as  theso  conditions  of  ordinary 
conscionsnegs  were  subtracted,  the  sense  of  an  underlying  or 
essential  consciousnesii  acquired  intensity.  At  last  nothing 
remained  but  a  pure,  absolute,  abstract  Self,  The  universe 
became  without  form  and  void  of  content.  But  Self  persisted, 
formidable  in  its  vivid  keenness,  feeling  the  most  poi^ant 
doubt  about  reality,  ready,  as  it  seemed,  to  find  existence  Weak 
as  breaks  a  bubble  round  about  it.  And  what  then  ?  The 
apprehension  of  a  coming;  dissolution,  the  grim  conviction  that 
this  Htate  was  the  last  state  of  the  conscious  Self,  the  sense  that 

'  dmrles  Kin^lay's  Lifa,  i.  65,  quoted  bj  Inoe  :   Chriati&D  MjAtiQisni, 
London,  1S99,  p.  341. 
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I  had  followed  the  last  thread  of  teing  to  the  verge  of  the 
abyss,  and  liad  arrived  at  demonstration  of  eternal  Maya  or 
illusion,  stirred  or  seemed  to  atir  me  up  again.  The  tetum  to 
ardinary  conditions  of  aentiont  exiatence  liegan  hy  my  first 
recovering  the  power  of  touch,  and  then  by  the  gradud.  though 
rapid  influx  of  familiar  impresBions  and  diurnal  intereats.  At 
last  1  felt  my&elf  once  more  a  human  being ',  and  though  the 
riddle  of  what  is  meant  by  life  remiuned  uoaolved,  I  was  thanh- 
ful  for  this  return  from  the  abysa  —  this  deliverance  from  bo 
awful  an  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  aheptiotam. 

"  This  trance  recurred  with  diminishing  frequency  tmtil  1 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  It  served  to  imprea*  upon  my 
growing  nature  the  phantasmal  unreality  of  all  the  c^rcaiii< 
stances  which  oontribute  to  a  merely  phenomenal  consciouanesa. 
Often  have  I  asked  myself  with  anguish,  on  waking  from  that 
formless  state  of  danudfid,  keenly  sentient  being,  Wliicb  is  the 
unreality?  —  the  trance  of  fiery,  vacant,  apprehensive,  skeptical 
Self  from  which  I  issue,  or  these  surrounding  phenomena  and 
habits  which  veil  that  inner  Self  and  build  a  self  of  Hesh-and* 
blood  conventionality?  Again,  are  men  the  factora  of  some 
dream,  the  dream-like  un  substantiality  of  which  they  compre- 
hend at  such  eventful  moments  V  What  would  happen  if  1^ 
final  stage  of  the  tranoe  were  reached  ?  "  ' 

In  a  recital  like  this  there  la  certainly  sometiuog  su^ 
gestive  of  pathology.^  The  next  step  into  mystical  states 
carries  us  into  a  realm  that  public  opinioD  and  ethical 
philosophy  have  long  since  branded  as  pathological^ 
though  private  practice  and  certaiu  lyric  strains  of  poetry 

>  H.  T.  BROwn ;  J.  A.  Symonds,  a  BLognphy,  London,  1895,  pjf.  S9-31, 
abridged. 

'  Criohton-Bravne  exprualjaayi  that  Sjinoiiidt'g  "highest  nerve  centres 
were  in  Bume  degree  enfeebled  or  damttged  by  these  dre&m;  menUi  rtatei 
which  ftfflictflil  bim  »o  griovonsly,"  Symoiids  was,  ho-weyer,  a  perfect 
monster  of  man^-aided  oerebral  effioiencj,  and  hU  ciitio  gives  no  objective 
gpoiLDda  whatevet'  for  hia  attaage  opiui-on,  sa.ve  that  SjmoDdH  QotDplaiaed 
«ccaaionatlj,  as  atl  aiuocptible  and  ambitiam  men  oomplain,  of  laseitude 
and  nneertainty  ai  to  liia  life's  missian. 
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seem  still  to  bear  witness  to  its  ideality.  I  refer  to  the 
consciousness  produced  by  intoxicants  and  anesthetics, 
especially  by  alcohol.  The  sway  of  alcohol  over  man- 
kind  is  unquestionably  due  to  its  power  to  stimulate  the 
inyatica.1  faculties  of  human  nature,  usually  crushed  to 
earth  by  the  cold  facts  and  dry  criticisnis  of  the  sober 
hour.  Sobriety  diminishes,  discriminates,  and  says  no  ; 
drunkenuess  elands,  unites,  and  says  yee.  It  is  in  fact 
the  great  exciter  of  the  Tea  function  in  maD.  It  bringa 
its  votary  from  the  chill  peripheiy  of  things  to  the  radi- 
ant core.  It  makes  him  for  the  moment  one  with  truth. 
Not  through  mere  perversity  do  men  run  after  it.  To  the 
poor  and  the  unlettered  it  stands  in  the  place  of  aymphony 
concerts  and  of  literature ;  and  it  is  part  of  the  deeper 
mysteiT  and  tragedy  of  life  that  whiffs  and  gleams  of 
ftomething  that  we  immediately  recognize  as  excellent 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  so  many  of  ub  only  in  the  fleet- 
ing earlier  phases  of  what  in  its  totality  is  so  degrading 
a  poisoning.  The  drunken  consciousoesa  ia  one  bit  of  the 
mystic  coDscioOBDess,  and  our  total  opinion  of  it  must 
find  its  place  in  our  opinion  of  that  larger  whole. 

Nitrous  oride  and  ether,  especially  nitrous  oxide, 
when  suf&ciently  diluted  with  air,  stimulate  the  mystical 
conscioasneas  In  an  extraordinary  degree-  Depth  beyond 
depth  of  truth  seems  revealed  to  the  inhaler.  This  truth 
fades  out,  however,  or  escapes,  at  the  moment  of  coming 
to ;  and  if  any  words  remain  over  in  which  it  seemed  to 
clothe  itself,  they  prove  to  be  the  veriest  nonsense.  Never- 
theless, the  sense  of  a  profound  meaning  having  been 
there  perBiBts ;  and  I  know  more  tlum  one  person  who  ia 
persuaded  that  in  the  nitrous  oxide  trance  we  have  a 
genuine  metaphysical  revelation. 

Some  years  ago  I  myself  made  some  observations  on 
this  aspect  of  nitiouB  oxide  iutoxication,  aad  reported 
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them  in  print.  One  conclusion  was  forced  upon  my  mind 
at  that  time,  and  my  impression  of  its  truth  has  ever 
since  remained  unshaken.  It  is  that  our  normal  wak- 
ing coDsciousness,  ratiuoal  consciousness  as  we  call  it,  ia 
but  one  Bpecial  type  of  consciousness,  whilst  all  about 
it,  parted  from  it  by  the  filmicat  of  screens,  there  lie 
potential  forms  of  consciousness  entirely  different.  We 
may  go  through  life  without  suspecting  their  existence  ; 
but  apply  the  requisite  stimulus,  and  at  a  touch  they  are 
there  in  all  their  completeness,  definite  types  of  mentality 
which  probably  somewhere  have  their  field  of  application 
and  adaptation.  No  accouut  of  the  universe  in  its  totality 
can  be  final  which  leaves  these  Other  forms  of  conscious- 
ness quite  disregarded.  How  to  regard  them  is  the  ques- 
tion, —  for  they  are  so  discontinuous  with  ordinary  con- 
sciousness. Yet  they  may  determine  attitudes  though 
they  cannot  furnisb  formulas,  and  open  a  region  though 
they  fail  to  give  a  map.  At  any  rate,  they  forbid  a 
premature  closing  of  our  accounts  with  reality.  Looking 
back  on  my  own  experiences,  they  all  converge  towards  a 
kind  of  insight  to  which  I  cannot  help  ascribing  some 
metaphysical  sigaificance.  The  keynote  of  it  is  invariably 
a  reconciliation.  It  is  as  if  the  opposites  of  the  world, 
whose  contradictoriness  and  conflict  make  all  our  difficul- 
ties and  troubles,  were  melted  into  unity.  Not  only  do 
they,  as  contrasted  species,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
genus,  but  one  of  the  species,  the  nobler  and  better 
one,  is  itsdf  ike  genns,  and  so  soaks  up  and  absorbs 
its  opposite  into  itself.  This  is  a  dark  saying,  I  know, 
when  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  common  logic,  but  T 
cannot  wholly  escape  from  its  authority.  I  feel  as  if  it 
must  mean  something,  something  like  what  the  hegelian 
philosophy  means,  if  one  could  only  lay  hold  of  it  more 
clearly.     Those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  let  them  hear; 
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to  me  the  living  sense  of  its  reality  only  comes  in  the 
artificial  mystic  state  of  mind.' 

I  just  now  spoke  of  friends  who  believe  in  the  an»&- 
thetic  revelation.  For  them  too  it  is  a.  monistic  insight, 
in  which  the  other  in  its  Tarious  forms,  appears  absorbed 
ito  the  One- 

Into  this  pervading  genius,"  writes  one  of  them,  "  we  pass, 
forgetting  and  forgotten,  and  thenceforth  «ach  is  all,  in  God. 
There  la  no  higher,  no  deeper,  no  other,  than  the  life  in  which 
we  are  foouded.  *  Tbe  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 
sa  ;  *  and  each  and  every  one  of  u&  is  the  Ooe  that  remains. 
ThJB  is  the  ultimatum.  .  .  .  Assure  as  being — wheaee 
is  all  our  care  —  so  sure  is  content,  beyond  duplexity,  autitbesis, 
^or  trouble,  where  I  have  triumphed  in  a  solitude  that  God  is 
)t  above,"" 

*  Wbal  reader  of  Hegel  can  doubt  that  that  Bense  of  a  perfeeted  Being 
'witb  al!  its  pthomesa  soaltufd  up  iii(o  it»ejf,  wliifb  domiuBles  his  wbolft 
pbilosophj,  must  have  come  from  tbe  prtimiDeuce  iti  hia  coneciousneES  of 
BiyBtitrnl  moods  like  tluB.  in  tuoBt  porsaaa  k«pt  i.ut>timitiiiL  ?  The  notio'D  u 
UtDrouglilj  cbarackriatii:  al  tbe  mystical  level,  and  tbe  Au/gabe  of  mnkiugib 
ftrtiGii)a.te  was  surely  set  tu  Hegel^s  intellect  bj  mystieai  fistliag. 

'  Bbkjamin  Paul  Blood  :  The  Auseatbetiu  ReveUtion  and  the  Gist  af 
FbilMopby,  AraBterdsoi.  N.  T.,  1874,  pp.  35,  36.  Mr.  Blood  baa  made 
several  attempts  to  adumbrate  tbe  amestbetie  reTelnCion,  in  panipblets  of 
tiie  literary  distinctioD,  privatuly  printed  apd  d'strilmt^d  by  hiui^elf  (it 
Amaterdaffl.  XeuoB  Clark,  a  philosopher,  who  died  young  at  Amherst  la 
the  'bo's,  mocb  lamented  by  those  who  knew  bim,  was  also  irapresBed  by 
the  revelation.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he  onse  wrote  to  me,  "  Mr.  Blood  and 
I  agree  thu.t  the  reretation  is,  if  anything,  nou-emotioual.  It  is  utterly  flat- 
is,  as  Mr,  Blood  la^a,  'the  one  sole  and  BufKcient  insight  wbj,  or  not 
why,  but  how,  the  present  ia  poshed  on  by  the  past,  and  euuked  forward  by 
the  vacuity  of  tbe  future.  Its  inevitablensM  defeats  all  atteoapts  at  stop- 
ping Cft-  BceoDnting  for  it.  It  \a  all  precedence  and  pKfluppofiition,  and 
questioning  ia  io  regard  ta  it  forever  too  lato.  It  ia  an  inisiation  o/thepa»t.' 
The  real  secret  would  be  the  formula  by  whioh  the  '  now  '  keepa  exfoliating 
out  O'f  itself,  yOt  never  escapes.  What  ia  it,  iadeed,  that  keeps  eKtstdUoe 
exfoliating  ?  Tbe  formal  being  of  anything,  the  logical  defluition  of  it,  ia 
Static.  For  mere  logie  every  (|uestioii  contains  its  own  answer  —  we  simply 
fill  the  bole  witb  tbe  dirt  we  dug  out.  Why  are  twice  two  four  1  Because, 
in  fact,  four  is  twice  two.  ThuB  logic  finds  in  life  no  propulsion,  only  a  mo- 
mentum.    It  goes-  be4»iase  it  is  a-going.    Bat  thft  revelatioa  adds  :  it  goes 
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This  has  the  genuine  reUgtous  mystio  ring!     I  just 
now  quoted  J.  A.  Symonds.     He  also  recordB  a  mystical      I 
experience  with  chloroform,  as  follows :  —  J 

because  it  is  and  uku  a-goiog.  Toa  wrUc,  ob  it  vere,  Kund  yanrtelf  in  tbe 
rerelntioa.  Ordinary  philoaopby  ig  like  a  hound  houting  bb  own  trail. 
The  more  he  huots  the  farther  be  has  to  ^o,  uid  hia  ncne  never  ciLtchea  np 
with  hia  h«e]s,  because  it  ia  foKver  i}M>d  oi  tbeta.  So  tb^  present  i>  al- 
rea-iy  «  forogoQc  conoIiiBiDi],  and  I  am  ever  too  late  to  imderetand  it.  Bat 
at  the  momeat  of  recovery  from  antestheaia,  just  th«n,  bt/ore  itarting  m  Ufi, 
I  oabihr  so  to  speak,  a  glimpse  of  ay  h^ls,  b  glimpse  of  the  eternal  pro- 
oesB  just  in  the  act  of  atartiog.  Tbo  trutb  is  that  we  trarel  an  a  jaurae; 
that  was  aocomplished  before  we  set  oat  ;  and  the  real  end  of  philosopby  ii 
acc^mpli^bed,  irnt  wlien  w*  aniire  at,  Imt  when  we  wmaln  in,  our  det.tuiks 
tion  (being  alreadj  there),  —  which  maj  occur  TimriouAly  in  this  life  whe^ 
we  eeaae  our  iDtellectunl  questioQing.  That  is  why  there  ts  n  smile  apcq 
the  face  of  tbo  revelatian,  as  wo  riew  it.  It  tells  ns  tbat  we  ai^  fore?et 
baif  a  seoond  too  late  — -  that 's  all.  '  You  could  kiss  your  own  lips,  anrf 
have  all  the  fun  to  yourself,''  it  says,  if  you  only  knew  the  trick.  It  vould 
be  perfectly  easy  if  they  would  just  Bta.y  tbere  till  you  got  toaad  to  them. 
Why  don't  you  manage  it  somehow  7  *' 

Dialeotioally  minded  readers  of  this  farrftgo  will  at  leatt  recogniie  tke 
region  of  thoagbt  of  wblcli  Mr.  Cltu'k  writes,  as  familiar.  lu  hia  lateat 
pamphlet,  '  Tenuysan's  Trauoes  ami  the  Aneasthetio  Revelation,'  Ur.  Blood 
describes  its  value  for  life  as  foll(i<WB  :  — 

"  The  Anffisthetio  Etevelation  is  the  Tnitiatioii  ot  Man  into  the  Immemci" 
ria!  Myslitf  of  the  Open  Secret  of  BeLng;,  revealed  aa  the  loevitahle  Vor- 
tec  of  Continnity>  Inevitable  is  the  word.  Its  ui'otiTe  is  inherent  —  it  Is 
what  has  to  be.  It  is  not  for  any  love  or  hate,  nor  for  joy  nor  sorrow,  nor 
good  nor  ill-     £ad,  beginning,  or  jmrposCf  it  knows  not  of. 

"  It  affords  no  partiaular  of  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  things  ;  but  it 
fills  appreoiatien  of  the  historical  and  the  aucred  with  a  secular  and  intl- 
tnatcly  pemansl  illuinins't'on  of  the  nature  and  motive  of  eiistence,  whioll 
then  seems  remiaiscent  — sa  if  it  should  have  appeared,  or  ahall  yet  appear, 
to  every  pajtieipant  thereof. 

"  Although  it  is  at  first  startling  in  its  flfllemnity,  it  beoomes  iiireatl;y 
anch  a  matter  of  course  ^so  old-faabioeed,  and  so  akin  to  proverba,  tbat  it 
inspires  eznltation  ratber  than  fear,  and  a  sense  of  aafe^,  as  identified  wiih 
the  aborigiuil  and  the  universal.  But  no  words  may  express  the  impoei^ 
oertainty  of  the  patient  that  he  is  realizing  the  primordial,  Adatoic  sorprlM 
of  L-ife. 

"  Repetition  of  the  experience  finds  it  ever  the  same,  and  as  if  it  cooLd 
not  poasibly  be  otherwise.  The  subject  resumes  bis  normal  consciousness 
only  to  partially  and  fitfully  reii  ^U  ftcourrenoe,  and  to  try  to  formu- 

late its  baffling  import,— ' with  "'  '    "  "  -thought:  tbat  be 
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"  After  the  choking  and  stifling  had  passed  away,  I  aeemed 
at  first  Ja  a  state  of  utter  blankneas;  then  came  flaebea  of 
intflnse  light,  altematiDg-  with  blackness,  and  with  a  keen  vision 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  room  around  me,  but  no  seasatioa 
of  touch,  I  thought  that  I  was  near  death;  when,  suddenlj, 
my  aoul  became  aware  of  God,  who  was  manifestly  dealing  with 
me,  handling  me,,  bo  to  speak,  in  an  iotense  personal  present 
reality.  I  felt  him  streaming  in  like  light  upon  me.  ...  I 
cannot  describe  the  ecstasy  I  felt.  Then,  as  I  gradual];  awoke 
from  the  influence  of  the  ameathetics,  the  old  sense  of  my  rela- 
tion to  the  world  began  to  return,  the  new  aense  of  my  relation 
to  God  began  to  fade.  I  suddenly  leapt  to  my  feet  on  the 
chair  where  I  was  sitting,  and  shrieked  out, '  It  is  too  horrible, 
it  is  too  horrible,  it  ia  too  horrible,'  meaning  that  I  eould  not 
bear  tbi^  disillusion  meat.  Then  I  flung  myself  on  the  ground, 
and  at  last  awoke  covered  with  blood,  calling  to  the  two  sur- 
geons (who  were  frightened),  'Why  did  you  not  hill  me? 
Why  would  you  not  let  me  die  ? '  Only  tKink  of  it.  To  hare 
felt  for  that  long  dateless  ecstasy  of  vision  the  very  God,  in  all 
parity  and  tenderness  and  truth  and  absolute  love,  and  then  to 
find  that  I  bad  after  all  had  no  revelation,  but  that  I  had  been 
tricked  by  the  abnormal  excitement  of  my  brain. 

baa  koomi  tha  oldest  troth,  aai  tliBt  he  Los  daiae  witL  humui  theariea  as  Co 
the  origin,  meaning,  or  destinf  of  the  race.  He  u  beyond  insCructioD  in 
■apiritui))  tliiag*.' 

"  The  lesson  is  one  of  central  safety :  tbe  Kingdom  u  within.  All  days  are 
jndgment  days  :  but  there  om  be  noclimitct«rLO  purpose  of  ebeitiity,  not  any 
Scheme  of  the  nliole.  The  aationomer  abridges  the  rov  of  bewildering 
fipuGS  by  increasing  bis  unit  of  measurement:  ho  may  ne  reduce  the 
diatmcfcin^  maltiplioity  of  thtDga  to  tlie  onitj  for  T»hieh  each  of  ua  stands. 

"  Thia  bu  been  my  m-oral  fiustenance  eince  I  haya  Icnowii  of  it.  lu  my 
first  printed  mentioD  of  it  I  dealcired  ;  'The  world  is  no  more  tht  alien 
terror  that  was  taught  me.  Spurning  tlie  'oloud-griioed  ^nd  still  sultry 
battlements  trhcDce  ao  lately  Jebovan  thiuderSi  boomed,  mj  gnj  gall  lifts 
her  wing  against  the  nightfall,  and  takes  the  dim  leagues  irith  a  fearless 
eye.'  Aad  now,  ftft«r  twenty-seven  years  cf  this  eaperienoe,  the  wing  is 
grayer,  but  the  eya  is  learleea  still,  wfaQe  1  renew  and  doubly  emphaaize 
that  d«claration.  I  know  —  as  haviii|^  bn«wn  —  the  meaning  of  Exixtenee  ; 
the  taut  cwnlre  of  the  UDiTeTse  —  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  aasnruioe  ol 
the  Mill]  —  for  which  the  speech  of  reasou  baa  as  yet  do  tuLtne  bat  the  Ann** 
thetie  Beyelation."  —  1  have  aoosiderably  abridged  the  qaotaticm. 
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"  Yet,  tills  question  remains.  Is  it  possible  that  the  iniur 
sense  of  reality  nhicti  Bucce^ed,  when  my  flesh  was  dead  to 
impressions  from  without,  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  physical 
relations,  waa  not  a  delusion  but  an  actual  ezperienoe?  la  it 
possible  that  I,  In  that  moment,  felt  what  some  of  the  saints 
have  said  they  always  felt,  the  andemonstrable  but  irrefragable 
certainty  of  God  ?"i 

'  Op.  cit,  pp.  7S-80,  abridged.  I  subjoia,  abo  abridging  it,  aiiDtbe>i 
intereitLug  BsieiitlietLC  reveUtiaa  commaniicated  to  in«  in  msjiuacript  by  & 
fri&nd  in  Engluid.  Th.e  subject,  &  ^tbd  WDDian,  was  taking  ether  for  K 
Burgioal  operation. 

"  1  wondered  if  I  was  in  a  prigon  being  tortured,  Kod  wbf  I  ramembered 
having  heard  it  Aaid  that  people  '  lenrn  tbrougli  lufiering,'  and  in  view  of 
what  I  was  seeing,  tho  inadequoof  of  thb  saylag  struok  nic  so  much  that  I 
Raid,  Bloud,  '  to  suffer  u  to  learn.' 

"-  Witb,  that  I  becuii«  uncooaciouB  again,  aad  my  Ifttt  dt<6&iD  immediatelj 
preceded  mj  real  coaiing  to.  It  onlj  lasted  a  few  secoads,  and  waa  molt 
rivid  and  real  to  me,  though  it  tnaj'  not  be  tHear  in  words. 

"A  great  Being  or  Fdw«i  was  traveling  through  th^  aky,  his  foot  waa  oa 
a  kind  af  lightniug  a»  a  wheel  u  on  a  rait,  it  was  big  pathway.  The  ligtit- 
uiflg  was  made  entirely' of  the  apirita  of  innumerable  people  close  to  one 
anotli'eT>  and  I  was.  one  of  them.  He  moved  in  a  straight  line,  aad  each  part 
of  the  streak  or  flash  oame  into  its  ahurt  cousoiuus  OEUtence  only  that  he 
might  troTel.  1  seemed  to  be  direictlj  under  the  foot  of  tiod,  and  I  thought 
bo  was  grinding  bis  owu  life  up  out  of  mj  pain.  Then  I  saw  that  wbat  he 
had  been  trying  with  all  his  might  to  do  wan  to  change  hit  course,  to  bend  the 
line  of  lightoiDg  to  which  be  waa  tiod,  in.  tbe  direction  in  which  he  wanted 
to  ga  I  felt  my  Seiibility  and  helplesmess,  and  knew  that  he  would  buo 
ee«d.  He  bended  me,  turaing  hi«  earne'P  by  maaiu  of  my  hurt,  huFting  me 
more  than  I  hod  stct  been  hart  la  my  life,  and  at  the  aouteat  point  of  this, 
as  he  passed,  I  ■ate.  I  understood  for  a  moment  things  that  I  have  now 
(otg*tt«n,  thlDgfi  that  ha  one  aouM  tetoember  whkle  retaiuiug  saoity.  The 
angle  wbb  an  obtuse  aiig:1c,  and  I  remember  thinking^  as  I  woke  that  had  he 
made  it  a  right  or  aoiite  angle,  I  should  have  botb  suffered  and  '  seen  '  still 
more,  (rnd  ahoul<l  probably  hare  died. 

■'  lie  went  on  and  1  came  to.  In  that  moment  the  whole  of  my  life 
passed  before  me,  including  each  little  meanlDglcas  piece  oE  distposs,  and 
I  underitood  tLem.  This  was  what  it  had  &U  meant,  thU  was  the  piece  of 
work  it  had  all  been  contributing  to  do.  I  did  not  see  God's,  purpose,  I 
only  SAW  his  intentness  and  his  entire  relentlessncss  towards  his  meaaa. 
He  thought  no  laore  of  me  than  a  man  thinks  of  hurting-  a  cork  when  he  is 
opening  wiue,  or  hurting  a  cartridge  when  he  la  firing.  And  yet,  on  wak- 
ing, my  Srat  feeling  was,  and  it  came  with  tears,  '  Douine  nan  sum  digna,' 
for  I  bad  been  Uft&d  ioto  a  position  far  which  I  waa  too  amall-    I  realii^ 
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"With  this  we  make  connection  with  religious  mysti- 
eism  pure  and  eimple.  Symonds'e  question  takes  ua  back 
to  those  examples  which  yoa  will  remember  my  quoting 
in  the  lecture  on  the  Reality  of  the  Unseen,  of  sudden 
realization  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  The 
phenomeQOD  in  one  ahape  or  another  is  not  uncommon. 

"  I  know."  writeB  Mr,  Trine,  "  an  ofBcer  on  onr  police  force 
who  has  told  me  that  man;  times  when  oS  duty,  ajid  on  hia 
way  home  in  the  evening,  there  comes  to  him  such  a.  vivid  and 
▼ital  TBulization  of  hi^  oneness  mth  this  Infinita  Power,  and 
this  Spirit  oi  Infinite  Peace  so  takes  hold  of  and  so  filla  him, 

that  tD  tLat  half  hour  onder  ether  I  had  served  God  more  distinctly  and 
purely  thjui  [  had  ever  done  in  inj  life  before,  ar  than  I  am  capable  of 
degiring  to  do.  t  was  ibs  means  af  hia  aahieviag  and  revealing  souiethin^, 
I  know  not  nhat  or  tu  wbooi,  and  thAt,  to  tb«  exaot  etteut  ol  my  capocitj 
for  enSenDg. 

"While  regniniof  conacioiiuneBB,  I  wDudered  whj?,  Koee  I  had  gone  so 
dfrep,  I  }i4<i  Kva  nothing  q!  what  the  sninbB  call  tlio  love  cf  God,  aotliing 
but  his  retentlessneas.  And  then  I  beard  an  answer,  tvhich  1  uould  onlj 
joBt  cati^b,  saying',  '  Knowledge  and  Love  are  One,  and  tbe  meiwirt  is  suf- 
fering '  —  I  give  the  vroitls  bs  they  oame  Lu  me.  WiUi  that  I  came  flnally 
to  (into  nhat  Be»med  a  dream  world  compared  with  the  realitj  of  what  I 
wa«  leafing),  and  I  aaw  tlu.t  what  wonid  bo  cull«d  the  '  cause  '  of  my  e:tpe- 
rieace  was-  a  slight  operation  under  iasiifficient  ether,  in  a  bed  pushed  up 
a^inst  a  window,  a  common  eity  window  in  a  common  'Oity  Btreet.  If  I 
h«d  to  formulate  a.  few  of  the  things  I  tli6tl  fiUUght  H  gltupso  of,  thoy  Would 
mn  BOiuewhat  aa  follows  :  ^ 

"The  eternal  necessity  of  suffertng  and  its  eternal  vicarionaness.  The 
veiled  and  LncommHiiieable  nature  of  the  worst  BuSerings  ;  —  the  pp^irity 
of  genius,  bow  it  is  esseatially  iustrameativl  and  defeascleas,  moved,  not 
moving,  it  must  do  what  it  dues  ;  —  the  impossibility  of  discovery  without 
itspriae;  —  finally,  the  excess  of  what  tbe  sutfoiing  '  seer' oc  genius  pay  a 
over  what  hia  generatioa  g^s.  (He  aeems  like  one  who  sweats  bis  life 
out  to  earn  enough  to  save  a  district  from  famine,  and  just  as  be  staggera 
baolt,  dying  nnd  satisSed,  bringing  a  lac  of  rupees  to  buy  grala  with,  God 
lifts  the  lac  away,  dropping  one  rupee,  and  says,  '  That  you  may  give  them. 
That  you  have  bsrned  foi>  thetn.  The  rest  is  for  ME.')  I  perceived  alao  in 
s  way  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  excess  of  what  we  aee  over  wbat  wa  can 
demonstrate. 

"  And  so  on  1  —  these  tlunge  may  peein  to  you  deluiionci,  oj  tmiams  ;  hat 
for  me  they  are  dark  truths,  and  tbe  power  to  put  them  into  even  such 
worda  ua  these  has  been  given  me  by  an  ether  dream." 
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that  it  eeema  as  H  Lis  feet  oould  hardly  keep  to  the  pavement, 
80  buoyant  and  so  exliilarateii  does  be  become  hj  reason  of 
this  inflowing  tide,"  ^ 

\  Certaia  aspects  of  nature  seem  to  have  a  pecuUat 
power  of  awakeoiug  such  mystical  moods.'^  Most  of  the 
striking  ca&es  which  I  have  collected  have  occurred  out 
of  doors.  Literature  has  commemorated  this  fact  in  manj 
passages  of  great  beauty  —  this  extract^  for  example 
from  Amiel's  Journal  Intime  :  — 

*'  Shall  I  ever  again  have  any  of  those  prodigious  reveriea 
which  Bometimea  came  to  me  in  former  days  ?    One  day,  in 

>  In  Tane  with  the  Infinite,  p.  137. 

■  Tbe  larger  God  may  then  awKllow  np  the  BmBlIet  one.  I  Uke  thii 
ttom  Starbuck'a  manusaript  (H]llecti«>n  n  — 

"I  never  lost  tbe  eoiuoioQ8n«ea  of  tbe  preBsnce  af  God  nnttl  I  stood  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  Honeahoe  Fnlli,  Niagus.  Then  I  lost  him  in  tbe  immon- 
Htj  of  what  I  saw.  I  oImi  l»at  mjulf,  toeliag  that  I  wu  an  atom  too  unall 
Cor  the  notioe  of  Almighty  God." 

I  eubJDtii  another  Himil&r  ca^e  from  Stacbnclc's  callection  :  — 

"In  that  time  the  ooDBcioueness  of  God's  nearneBs  came  to  me  some- 
timoR.  I  say  God,  to  deseiibe  what  ii  indeBcribable.  A  presenoe,  I  might  laj, 
yet  thai  is  too  Hugg^atire  of  p^rgonality,  snd  tbe  momaDts  of  which  I  npTuJt 
did  aot  hold  the  oonBcioiuD'BBi  of  a  personality,  bat  something  la  tajseU 
made  me  feel  myself  a  part  of  sometbiag  higger  than  I,  tbat  was  coatrol- 
ling.  I  felt  myself  one  with  tbe  grasBi  the  trees,  birds,,  ioseets,  ererything  in 
NatoK.  I  exulted  in  tba  mere  fact  of  eriBtence,  ot  being  a  part  of  it  all-— 
the  driizliDg  nun,  the  ahadoira  of  th»  aloinds,  tbe  tree-tninka,  aod  so  on. 
In  tbe  years  following,  sucb  moments  oontinaed  to  come,  bnt  I  wanted  them 
constantly.  I  knew  so  well  tbe  satiafaction  of  losing  self  in  a  percepLion  of 
snpreme  powet  and  love,  that  I  wiu  nnhftppy  became  that  perception  was 
not  eunetant."  The  oases  quoted  in  my  third  lectare,  pp.  66,  67.  70,  are 
■till  better  ones  of  this  type.  In  her  essay,  The  l^ross  of  PersonEility,  in  Tbe 
Atlantia  MobtUy  (vol.  Ixnv-  p- 196),  Miss  Ethel  D.  Pnffor  eiplains  that  the 
TaoisUag  of  the  sense  of  self,  and  the  feeling  of  immediate  unity  with 
tbe  object,  is  dne  La  the  disappearanoe,  in  thes«  rapturous  experiences,  of 
tbe  motor  adjuetments  which  habitually  ijitemiediate  betweeu  the  eooitaait 
tmckground  of  eauMioosneu  (which  is  the  Self)  and  the  object  io  the  for^ 
groond,  whatBTsr  it  may  be.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  highly  instrac- 
tive  article,  which  seems  to  me  to  throw  light  upon  the  psychological  con- 
ditions, though  it  fuls  to  aceount  fat  the  rapture  or  the  rev  elation- value  ot 
the  eiperienoe  in  tbe  Sabjent's  eyes. 
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youth,  at  aanrise,  sitting  in  the  rains  of  the  caatle  of  Faucigny  ; 
and  again  in  the  moLintains,  under  the  noonday  sun,  above 
Lavey,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  visited  by  three  butter- 
fli«s  ;  once  more  at  night  upon  the  shingly  shore  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  my  b^ck  upon  the  sand  and  my  vision  ranging  through 
the  milky  way  ;  —  auch  grand  and  spacious,  immortal,  cosmo- 
gonic  reveries,  when  one  reaches  to  the  stars,  when  one  owns 
the  infinite !  Moments  divine,  ecstatic  hours ;  in  which  our 
thought  fliea  from  world  to  world,  pierces  the  great  enigma, 
breathes  with  &  respiration  broad,  tranquil,  and  deep  as  the 
respiration  of  the  ocean,  serene  and  limitless  as  the  blue  firma- 
ment ;  .  .  .  instants  of  irreeistible  intuition  in  which  one  feels 
one's  self  great  as  the  universe,  and  calm  as  a  god.  .  .  .  What 
Lours,  what  memories  t  The  vestiges  the;  leave  behind  are 
enough  to  fill  ufi  with  belief  and  enthusiasm,  as  if  they  were 
viaitft  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  » 

Here  ia  a  similar  record  from  the  memoirs  of  that 
interesting  German  idealist,  Malwida  von  Meysenbug :  — 

"  I  wae  alone  upon  the  seashore  as.  all  these  thoughts  fiowed 
over  me,  liberating  and  reconciling;  and  now  again,  as  once 
before  in  distant  days  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  I  was  impelled 
to  kneel  down,  this  time  before  the  illimitable  ocean,  symbol  of 
the  Infinite.  I  felt  that  I  prayed  as  I  had  never  prayed  before, 
and  knew  now  what  prayer  really  is :  to  return  from  the  soli- 
tude of  individuation  into  the  consciousness  of  unity  with  all 
that  is,  to  lni«el  down  as  on«  that  passes  away,  and  to  riso  up  as 
on^  impcrisbabk.  Earth,  heaven,  and  sea  reeoundod  as  in  one 
vast  world-encircling  harmony.  It  was  as  if  the  chorus  of  all 
the  great  who  had  ever  lived  were  about  me.  I  felt  myself 
one  with  them,  and  it  appeared  as  if  I  heard  their  greeting: 
■  Thou  too  beloDgest  to  the  company  of  those  who  overcome.'  "  ' 

The  well-known  passage  from  Walt  Whitman  jfl  a 
clafi&ical  espressiou  of  this  sporadic  type  of  myetical  ex- 
perience. 

>  Op.  cit,  i.  43^H. 

'  Memoiren  emer  Ideatistin,  file  AntUige,  1900,  iii.  160.     For  ;e»n  ahe 
had  been  nn&ble  to  pnj,  oving  b>  materialistic  belief. 
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"I  beliBTe  in  yga,  mj  Soul  .  .  . 

Loaf  with  me  on  the  grnss,  loose  the  stop  from  your  Uuoat ;  .  .  . 

Oulf  tb.«  lull  I  likif,  the  buta  at  yont'  vaiv^d  vdiq^. 

I  mind  lion  onoe  wo  lay,  avail  a.  tronspiLront  aumiDBr  momiug. 

Swiftly  i«roBe  tiad  spread  around  me  tbe  peace  aod  knowledge  tbat  paM 

nil  the  argument  o£  Ih^  e^tb, 
And  I  kuow  that  tbe  Imud  of  God  is  the  promise  of  my  qwd. 
And  I  knoR  tbal  the  spirit  of  God  ia  the  brother  of  my  own, 
Aod  that  nil  tbu  men  ever  bom  are  nlso  my  brothers  and  the  women  mj 

sisters  and  loTera, 
And  that  a.  kebon  of  the  crentioD  ia  Io?e."  ' 

I  could  easily  give  more  instances,  but  one  will  suffice. 
I  take  it  from  the  Autobiography  of  J.  Trevor.' 

"One  brilliant  Sunday  tnoming,  my  wife  and  boys  went  to 
tiiB  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Macclesfield.  I  felt  it  impossible  to 
accompany  them  —  as  though  to  leave  the  sunshine  on  tbe  hiUs, 
and  go  down  there  to  the  chapel,  would  bo  for  the  time  an  act 
of  Bpiritual  suicide.  And  I  felt  such  need  for  new  inspiration 
and  expansion  In  my  life.  So,  very  reluctantly  and  &adly.  I  left 
my  wife  anil  boys  to  go  down  into  tbe  town,  white  I  weat 
further  up  into  the  hills  with  my  stick  and  my  dog.  In  the 
lovehneaa  of  the  morning,  and  tbe  beauty  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, I  soon  tost  my  sense  of  sadness  and  regret.  For  nearly 
an  hour  I  walked  along  the  road  to  the  '  Cat  and  Fiddle^'  and 
then  returned.  On  the  way  back,  suddenly,  without  warning,  I 
felt  that  I  was  in  Heaven  —  an  inward  state  of  peace  and  joy 

1  Whitman  in  tinother  place  lexpreaspE  in  a  quieter  vny  what  was  piolv 
My  with  him  A  chroaie  mTstioal  poreeptioo  :  "  There  ia,"  he  writes,  "  apart 
from  mere  intelleat,  in  the  make-up  of  arorj  euperigr  faumaji  identitj,  a 
wondrous  sontctfaing  that  re-alLLes  without  argument,  freque-ntl;  without 
wbst  ia  ualSed  ^ducsa-titjit  (though  I  tliink  it  tbe  goal  and  apex  of  tJI  educa- 
tion doaerring  the  name),  an  intuition  of  tbe  sbsalute  Ldonca,  ia  time 
and  space,  of  the  whole  of  this  muUifanousnoss,  this  revel  of  Eooli,  antt 
ULQredible  make-believe  and  general  uneettlednessj  we  cnll  the  wotld ;  a  (oul- 
sight  of  that  divine  clue  and  unseen  thread  which  holds  tbe  whole  oO'ngories 
of  things,  all  history  and  time,  and  all  events,  however  trivial,  however  mo- 
mentous, like  a.  leoBhed  dog  in  tbe  band  of  tbe  hunter.  [Of]  such  90u1-sight 
and  root-centre  for  the  mind  mere  optimisin  explains  only  tbe  surface." 
Wbitm^i]  eharg^s  it  a^inst  Carljlc  th.a.t  he  lacked  this  perception.  S'peci- 
mea  Days  and  Collect,  Philadelphia,  1882,  p.  Vl^. 

*  My  Qiieat  fur  God,  Loudon,  1S9T,  pp.  268,  269,  abridged. 
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and  assurance  indeecribaWy  intense,  &ocompanied  with  a  senae 
of  being  bathed  in  u  warm  glow  of  light,  aa  though  the  external 
conditioD  Lad  brought  about  the  intcroaL  effect  —  a  feeling  of 
having  passed  beyond  the  body,  though  the  scene  around  me 
stood  out  more  clearly  and  as  if  nearer  to  me  than  befoie,  by 
reaBoD  of  the  illiuuination  in  the  midst  of  which  I  seemed  to  be 
placed.  This  deep  emotioQ  lasted,  though  with  decreasing 
Btrength,  until  I  reached  home,  and  for  some  time  after,  onlj 
gradually  passing  away." 

The  writer  adds  that  having  had  further  experieneea  of 
a  ^milar  sort,  he  now  knows  them  well. 


"  The  spiritual  life,"  he  writes,  "  Justifies  itself  to  those  who 
live  it:  hut  what  can  we  say  to  thiose  who  do  not  unilerstand? 
This,  at  lea^t,  we  can  say,  that  it  ia  a  life  whose  experiences  are 
proved  real  to  their  poaseasor,  because  they  remain  with  him 
when  brought  closest  Into  oontaet  with  the  objective  realitiea  of 
life.  Dreams  cannot  stand  this  test.  Wo  wake  from  them  to 
find  that  they  are  but  dreams.  WanderingB  of  an  overwrought 
brain  do  not  stand  this  test.  These  highest  experien>c«s  that  I 
have  had  of  God's  presence  have  been  rare  and  brief —  flashes 
of  coDsciousness  which  have  compelled  me  to  exclaim  with  aur* 
prtw  —  God  is  here  /  —  or  conditions  of  exaltation  and  insight, 
leiBs  intense.,  and  only  gradually  passing  away.  X  have  severely 
questioned  the  worth  of  these  moments.  To  no  aoul  have  I 
named  tbeoi,  lest  I  should  be  building  my  life  and  work  on 
mere  phantasies  of  the  brain.  But  I  find  that,  after  every 
questioning  and  test,  they  stand  out  to-day  as  the  most  real 
experiences  of  my  life,  and  experiences  which  have  explained 
and  justified  and  unified  all  past  experiences  and  all  past 
growth.  Indeed,  their  reality  and  their  far-reaehing  signifi. 
oaace  are  ever  becoming  more  clear  and  evident.  When  they 
came,  I  waa  living  the  fullest^  strongest^  sanest,  deepest  Ufa. 
I  was  not  seeking  them.  What  I  was  seeking,  with  resolute 
determination,  was  to  live  more  intensely  my  own  life,  as 
against  what  I  knew  would  be  the  adverse  judgment  of  the 
world.     It  waa  in  the  most  real  eeasons  that  the  Beal  Freaenoe 
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came,  and  I  was  aware  tliat  I  was  immerBed  m  the  infiDite 
ocean  of  God." ' 

Even  the  least  mystical  of  jon  must  bj  this  time  be 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  mystical  moments  as  states 
of  coDBcioufness  of  an  entirely  specific  quality,  and  of  the 
deep  impression  whjcb  tbey  make  on  tbose  who  have 
them.  A  CaDadian  psychiatrist,  Dr.  R.  M.  Bucke,  gives 
to  the  more  distinctly  characterized  of  these  phenomena 
the  name  of  cosmic  coDscioasness.  "  Cosmic  conscious- 
ness in  its  more  striking  instances  is  not,"  Dr.  Bucke 
saysj  *'  simply  an  expansion  or  extension  of  the  self-con- 
Bcious  mind  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  hut  the  9U- 
peraddition  of  a  function  as  distinct  from  any  poss^sed 
by  the  average  man  as  «e{/^ODSciousness  is  distinct  from 
any  function  possessed  by  one  of  the  higher  animals.'* 

*^The  prime  characteristic  of  cosmio  consciousnesB  is  a  con- 
BoiouBDess  of  the  cosmos,  that  ts,  of  the  life  and  order  o£  the 
univeTse.  Along  with  the  coQaciousness  of  the  coamoa  there 
occure  an  intellectiual  enlightenment  which  alone  would  place 
the  individual  on  a  new  plane  o£  existence  —  would  make  him 
almost  a  member  of  a  new  apeciea.  To  this  is  added  a  state  of 
moral  exaltntioa,  an  indegcribable  feeling  of  elevatioD,  elatioo, 
and  joyousness,  and  a  quickening  of  the  moral  sense,  which  is 
fully  as  striking,  and  more  important  than  is  the  enhanced 
intellectaal  power.  With  these  come  what  may  be  called  a 
aeuse  of  immortality,  a  conaciouaQess  of  eternal  life,  not  a  oon- 
viction  that  he  shall  have  this,  but  the  coUsciousDeas  that  he 
has  it  already."" 

It  was  Dr.  Buckets  own  experience  of  a  typical  onset 
of  cosmic  consciousness  in  his  own  person  i^hich  led  him 
to  investigate  it  in  otiierB.  He  has  printed  his  conclu- 
sions in  a  highly  interesting  volume,  from  which  I  take 
the  following  account  of  what  occurred,  to  him  :  — 

'  Op,  cit.,  pp.  266, 2fiT,  abridged. 

1  CoSTDic  ContciaiuaeM  ;  «  BtWj  in  the  evolution  of  the  biaman  Uiad 
PhiUdelptiia,  1901,  p.  2. 
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•*  I  bftd  &peot  the  cTeaing  m  a  grwt  city,  with  two  friendfl* 
reading  and  discuaaing  poetry  and  philosophy.  We  parted  at 
midDight.  I  had  a  loDg  drive  in  a  haoBom  to  my  lodging. 
My  mind,  deeply  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas,  images,  and 
emotions  called  up  by  the  reading  and  talk,  was  calm  and 
peacefid.  I  was  in  a  state  of  quiet,  almost  passive  enjoyment, 
not  actually  tbicki^ig,  but  letting  ideas,  images,  and  emotions 
flow  of  themBelTeB,  a3  it  were,  through  my  mind.  All  at  once, 
without  warning  of  any  kind,  I  found  myself  wrapped  in  a 
flame-colored  cloud.  For  an  inatant  I  thought  of  fire,  an  im< 
menae  conflagration  Bomewbere  close  by  in  that  great  city ;  the 
next,  I  knew  that  the  fire  was  within  myself.  Directly  after- 
ward there  came  upon  me  a  sense  of  exultation,  of  immense 
joyousneBs  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by  an  intelleo- 
tnal  IlEumlnation  imposBible  to  describe.  Among  other  things, 
I  did  not  merely  come  to  believe,  but  I  saw  that  the  universe 
is  not  composed  of  dead  matter,  but  is,  on  the  contraryt  a  living 
Presence  ;  I  became  conscious  in  myself  of  eternal  life.  It  was 
not  a  conviction  that  I  would  have  eternal  life,  but  4  conscious 
ne&s  that  I  possessed  eternal  life  then  ;  I  saw  that  all  men  are 
immortal ;  that  the  cosmic  order  is  such  that  without  any  per- 
adventure  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  each  and 
all ;  that  the  foundation  principle  oF  the  world,  of  all  the 
worlds,  ia  what  we  call  love,  and  that  the  happiness  of  each  and 
aU  is  in  the  long  mn  absolutely  certain.  The  vision  lasted  a 
few  fieconda  and  was  gone;  but  the  memory  of  it  and  the  sense 
of  the  reality  of  what  it  taught  has  remained  during  the  quar- 
ter o£  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed.  I  knew  that  what 
the  vision  ahowed  was  true.  I  had  attained  to  a  [loint  of  view 
from  which  I  saw  that  it  must  be  true.  That  view,  that  coa- 
viottOD,  I  may  say  that  consciousness,  has  never,  even  during 
periods  of  the  deepest  depression,  been  lost."^ 

We  Lave  now  seen  enoug-h  of  this  cosmic  or  mystic 
consciouaoesB,  as  it  comes  s.poradically.     Vfe  must  next 

*  Loc.  cit.,  pp,  7,  S.  My  qnotBtion  follows  the  privktelj  printed  pam- 
phlet i*hich  pr&ceded  Dr.  Booke's  l&rget  work,  and  differs  VBrbaJl;  &  little 
from  the  text  of  Ui«  Utter. 
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pa&»  to  its  methodical  cultiratioD  as  an  element  o£  the 
reli^Qus  life.  Hindus^  Buddlusts,  Mohammedan  Bj  and 
Christians  all  have  cultivated  it  methodically. 

In  India,  training  in  mystical  insight  has  been  knoTni 
{rom  time  immemorial  under  the  name  of  yoga.  Yoga 
means  the  eiperimental  nuton  of  the  individual  with  the 
divine.  It  is  based  on  persevering  exercise  ;  and  the 
diet,  posture,  breathing,  intellectual  concentration,  and 
moral  discipline  vary  slightly  in  the  different  systema 
which  teach  it.  The  yogi,  or  disciple,  who  lias  by  these 
means  overcome  the  obst^urations  of  his  lower  nature 
eufQciently,  enters  into  the  condition  termed  saintidhif 
"  and  com€5  face  to  face  with  facts  which  no  iastinct  or 
reason  can  ever  know."     He  learna  — 

"  That  the  mind  itself  has  a  higher  state  of  existence,^  beyond 
reason,  a  superconaciaiis  Btate,  and  that  when  the  min<l  gets  to 
that  higher  state,  then  thia  knowledge  beyond  reasoning  comes. 
.  .  .  All  the  different  gteps  in  yoga  are  intended  to  bring  iu 
scientiBcalty  to  the  superconscious.  state  or  samadhc.  .  .  .  Just 
as  URConacioua  work  la  beneath  consciousneas,  so  there  is  another 
work  which  is  above  conactousnega,  and  which,  also,  ia  not  ac- 
companied with  the  feeling  o£  egoism.  .  .  ,  There  is  no  ffeeliog 
of  /,  and  yet  the  mind  works,  desireless,  free  from  restlesanosB, 
objectlessi,  hodileas.  Then  the  Truth  shines  in  its  full  efful^ 
gence,  and  we  know  ourselves —  for  Samadhi  lies  potential  in 
us  all  —  for  what  we  truly  are,  free,  immortal,  omnipotent,, 
loosed  from  the  finite,  and  its  contrasts  of  good  and  evil  alto- 
gether, and  identical  with  the  Atman  or  Universal  Sonl,"  ^ 

The  Vedanfista  say  that  one  may  etumble  into  super- 
conaciousness  sporadically,  without  the  previous  disci- 
pline, but  it  is  then  impure.    Their  test  of  its  purity,  like 

'  Mj  quotatioDB  are  (rom  VrvEKANANUA,  Raja  Yoga,  London,  1896.  Th» 
oompletcBt  Houree  of  infonuation  «n  Yoga  is  tbe  work  trauBlnt^d  by  Vi- 
HASi  Lala  Hn&A  :  Yoga  Vasuiita  MaJba  Rutnajruu,  4  vols.,  CBlaBtt% 
18dl-9a 
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OUT  teat  of  religion's  value^  is  empirical :  its  fruits  mxist 
be  good  for  life.  When  a  man  eomes  out  of  SamSdhJ, 
they  assure  us  that  he  iGmaina  "enlightened,  a  sage,  a 
prophet,  a  saint,  his  whole  character  chaaged,  his  life 
changed,  illumined." ' 

The  Buddhista  use  the  word  *  samadhi '  as  well  aa  the 
Hindus;  but  '  dhyana '  is  their  special  word  for  higher  t^ 
states  of  contemplation.  There  seem  to  be  four  stages 
recognized  ia  dbyana.  The  tirst  stage  comes  through 
concentration  of  the  mind  upon  one  point.  It  excludes 
deaixe,  hut  not  discernment  or  judgment :  it  is  still  intel- 
lectual. In  the  second  stage  the  intellectual  functions 
drop  o3f  and  the  satisfied  sense  of  unity  remains.  In 
th<&  third  stage  the  satisfaction  departs,  and  indifference 
begins,  along  with  memory  and  self-coneciousness.  In 
the  fourth  stage  the  indifference,  memory,  and  self-con- 
sciousness are  perfected.  [Just  what  '  memory '  and 
'self-consciousness'  mean  in  this  connection  is  doubtful. 
They  cannot  be  the  faculties  familiar  to  us  in  the  lower 
life.]  Higher  stages  still  of  contemplation  are  men- 
tioned —  a  region  where  there  exists  nothing,  and  where 
the  meditator  saja:  ^' There  exists  absolutely  nothing," 
and  stops.  Then  he  reaches  another  region  where  he 
aaya :  "  There  are  neither  ideas  nor  absence  of  ideas," 
and  stops  again.  Then  another  region  where,  "  having 
reached  the  end  of  both  idea  and  perception,  be  stops 

'  A  Europcno  witness,  after  carefullj  compiiring  the  reaultfl  of  Yo^  with 
thoM  of  the  hypnotic  ar  drea-iD  J  stales  artificially  producible  by  us,  says  :  "It 
tun-kes  of  its  ttti«  diMiples  gw>d,  hebltbj,  Hud  happy  meD.  .  .  .  Through 
the  mastery  which  the  jo^  attnina  ot«t  his  thuiigjits  and  his  body,  he 
grons  into  n  '  cbaraoter.'  By  the  subieotioa  of  his  impulaeg  and  propen- 
9U(C£  bu  hi«  will,  anil  t3ie  Using  at  the  lutUt  iip<)n  the  idenl  bf  gai^neaa, 
be  becn[n«s  a  'pertionality '  hard  to  influence  by  othors,  and  thus  aliuost 
tha  opposite  of  what  wb  usually  imagine  a  'medium'  M»-called,  or'psy-- 
Abic  Bi)bje«t "  U>  be,"    Karl  Kxllheb  :  Yoga  :  Eine  Skizze,  UilQcbecir  ISfifl^ 
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finally."     This  would  seem  to  be,  not  yet  Nirvana,  but 
as  close  an  approach  to  it  as  this  life  affords.' 

Id  the  Mohammedan  world  the  Siiii  Beet  find  rariot 
deirifih  bodies  are  the  possfissora  of  the  mystical  tradi-'' 
tioD.  The  SuBs  have  existed  in  Persia  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  as  their  pantheism  is  so  at  variance  with  the 
hot  and  rigid  monotheism  of  the  Arab  mind,  it  has  been 
sug'gested  that  Sulism  must  have  been  inoculated  iDto 
Islam  hj  Hindu  influences.  We  Cbmtiaus  know  little 
of  Sufism,  for  its  secrets  are  disclosed  only  to  tlioae  initi- 
ated. To  give  its  ciistence  a  certain  liveliness  in  your 
minds,  I  will  quote  a  Moslem  document,  and  pass  away 
from  the  subject 

Al-Ghazzali,  a  Persian  philoBopher  and  theologian,  who 
flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  rants  as  one  of 
the  greatest  doctors  of  the  Moslem  churchy  has  left  us  one 
of  the  few  autobiographies  to  be  found  outside  of  ChriB- 
tian  Ltcrature.  Strange  that  a  species  of  book  ao  abun- 
dant among  ourselves  should  be  so  little  represented  else- 
where—  the  absence  of  strictly  personal  confessions  i» 
the  chief  difficulty  to  the  pm-ely  literary  student  who 
would  like  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inwardness  of 
rehgions  other  than  the  Christian. 

M.  Schmolders  has  translated  a  part  of  Al-Ghazzali's 
aotobiography  into  French  ;  '  — 

**The  Science  oi  the  Sufis,"  eays  tlie  Moslem  author,  "  auna 
at  detaching  the  heart  from  all  that  is  not  God^  and  at  giving 
to  it  for  sole  occupation  the  meditation  of  th«  divioe  betDg. 
Theory  b«ing  more  easy  for  m«<  than  practice,  X  read  [oArtun 
books]  until  I  imderatood  all  that  can  be  learned  by  study  and 

^  I  fallow  the  aocovmt  ia  C.  F.  EoKrnui:  Pie  Baligion  doi  Buddba, 
Berlin,  1857,  i.  5S5  ff. 

»  For  a  full  aeeount  of  him,  Bee  D.  B,  Mackonald  :  The  Life  of  Al- 
Gh&iiftli,  ia  the  Joumal  ol  ibs  Amerioui  Osieotal  Sooiet^i  1689,  ""i^-  **• 
p.  71. 
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hearsay.  Tlien  I  recognized  that  what  pertains  most  exchi- 
eively  to  their  method  is  juat  what  no  stiidj  can  grasp,  but  only 
transport,  ecstasy,  and  the  tracsformatioQ  of  the  scni.  How 
great,  for  example,  is  the  difference  between  knowing  the  detini- 
tions  of  health,  of  aatiety,  with  their  causes  and  conditions,  and 
being  really  healthy  or  iilled.  How  different  to  know  in  what 
drankenness  consista,  —  as  being  a  state  o&caaioned  by  a  vapor 
that  rises  from  the  stomach,^  and  being  drunk  effectively. 
Without  doubt,  the  drunkeo  man  knows  neither  the  deBiiitiou 
>f  drunkenness  nor  what  makes  it  interesting  for  science. 
Being  drunk,  he  knows  nothing  ;  whilst  the  physii^ian^  although 
not  drunk,  knows  well  in  what  dnmkenaess  consists,  and  what 
^nre  its  predisposing  conditions.  Similarly  there  is  a  difference 
^Flietween  knowing  tlie  nature  of  aljstinence,  and  Aeiny  aha^nent 
Bor  haTiDg  one's  soul  detached  from  the  world.  —  Thua  I  had 
^pieamed  what  words  could  teach  of  Sufism,  but  what  was  left 
eould  be  learned  neither  by  study  nor  through  the  ears^  but 
solely  by  giving  one's  self  up  to  ecstasy  and  leading  a  pious 
^e. 

"  Reflecting  on  my  situation,  I  found  myself  tied  down  by  a 
multitude  of  bonds  —  temptations  on  every  aide.  Considering 
jay  teaching,  I  found  it  was  impure  before  God.  I  eaw  myaelf 
struggling  with  all  my  might  to  achieve  glory  and  to  spread  ray 
name.  [Here  follows  an  account  of  his  six  mouths'  hesitation 
to  break  away  from  the  conditions  of  his  life  at  Bagdad,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  fell  ill  with  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue.]  Then, 
feeling  my  own  weakness,  and  having  entirely  given  up  my  own 
will,  I  repaired  to  God  like  a  ina&  iti  distress  who  has  no  more 
resources.  He  answered,  as  he  answers  the  wretch  who  invokes 
liim.  My  heart  no  longer  felt  any  difficulty  in  renouncing 
g^loiy,  wealth,  and  my  children.  So  I  quitted  Bagdad,  and  r«. 
Berving  from  ray  fortune  only  what  was  indispensable  for  my 
subsistence,  I  distributed  the  rest.  I  went  to  Syria,  where  I 
remained  about  two  years,  with  no  other  occupation  than  living 
in  retreat  and  solitude,  conquering  my  desires,  combating  my 
p&asions,  training  myself  to  purify  my  soul,  to  make  my  char- 
acter perfect,  to  prepare  my  heart  for  meditating  on  God —  all 
■ocording  to  the  methods  of  the  Safis,  as  I  had  read  of  them. 
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"  Tills  retreat  only  iDcreased  mj  desire  to  live  in  solitude,  and 
to  compl«t«  the  purification  of  my  heart  and  (it  it  for  medita- 
tion. But  tbe  viciaaitndes  of  the  times,  tte  affairs  of  the  family,, 
the  need  of  Bubaistence,  clianged  in  some  reepecta  my  primidre 
resolve,  and  interfered  with  my  plans  for  a  purely  solitary  life. 
I  bad  never  yet  found  myBolf  completely  in  ecstasy,  save  in  a 
fev  single  bourfi  ;  nevettheleBB,  I  kept  the  hope  of  attaining 
this  state.  Kvery  time  that  the  accidents  led  me  astray,  I 
sought  to  return  ;  and  in  this  situation  I  spent  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing this  solitary  state  things  were  revealed  to  me  which  it  is 
impossible  either  to  describe  or  to  point  out.  I  recognized  for 
certain  that  the  Sufis  are  assuredly  walking  in  the  path  of  God, 
Both  in  their  acta  and  in  their  inactioDt  whether  internal  or 
exterual,  they  ire  iUumined  by  the  light  which  procexMia  from 
the  prophetic  source.  The  first  condition  for  a  Sufi  is  to  purge 
big  heart  entirely  of  alt  that  is  not  God.  The  next  key  of  the 
eontemplatire  life  consists  in  the  humble  prayers  which  escape 
from  the  fervent  soul,  and  in  the  meditatious  on  God  in  whioh 
the  heart  is  swallowed  up  entirely.  But  in  reality  this  ta  only 
the  beginaing  of  the  Sufi  life,  the  end  of  Sufism  being  total 
absorption  iu  God.  The  intuitions  and  all  that  precede  are,  w 
to  speak,  only  the  threshold  for  those  who  enter.  From  the 
beginning,  revelations  take  place  in  so  flagrant  a  shape  that 
the  SuSs  see  before  them,  whilst  wide  awake,  the  angels  and 
tie  Boula  of  the  prophets.  They  hear  their  voices  and  obtain 
their  favors.  Then  the  transport  rises  from  the  perception  of 
forma  and  figures  to  a  degree  whiob  escapes  aU  expression,  and 
which  no  man  may  seek  to  give  an  account  of  without  his  words 
involving  sin. 

"  Whoever  has  had  no  experience  of  the  transport  kiiowa  of 
the  true  nature  of  prophetism  nothing  but  the  name.  He  may 
meanwhile  be  sure  of  its  existence^  both  by  experience  and  by 
what  be  bears  the  Sutis  say.  As  there  are  men  endowed  only 
with  the  sensitive  faculty  who  reject  what  19  offered  them  in  the 
way  of  objeots  of  the  pure  understanding,  so  there  are  intelleo- 
tual  men  who  reject  anJ  avoid  the  things  perceived  by  the  pro> 
phetic  faculty.  A  blind  man  can  understand  nothing  of  colors 
B&ve  what  he  has  learned  by  narration  and  hearsay.     Yet  God 
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lias  1>rouglit  prophetiam  near  to  men  in  giving  them  all  b  state 
ULalogous  to  it  in  its  priocipal  characters.  This,  state  is  sleep. 
If  yon.  were  to  tell  a  man  wbo  was  himself  without  experience 
of  such  a  phenomeoon  tbat  there  are  people  v/ho  at  times  bwood 
ft-Aay  &o  as  to  resemble  dead  men.  aad  who  [in  dreams]  yet 
perceive  things  that  are  hidden,  he  would  deny  it  [and  give  his 
ona].  NeTarthelesB,  his  arguments  wouM  be  refuted  by 
actual  eiperieooe.  Wherefore,  just  as  the  understanding  is  & 
stage  of  human  life  in  which  an  eje  opens  to  discern  various 
intellectual  objects  uncomprehended  by  aensatton  ;  just  so  in 
the  prophetic  the  sight  h  illumined  by  a  light  which  uncoverB 
bidden  things  and  objects  which  the  ictelleot  fails  to  reach. 
The  ohief  properties  of  prophetism  are  }ierceptible  only  dur- 
ing the  transport,  by  those  who  embrace  the  Sufi.  life.  The 
prophet  is  endowed  with  qualities  to  which  you  po3s«ss  nothing 
analogous,  and  which  consequeotly  you  cannot  possibly  under> 
stand.  How  should  jou  know  their  true  nature,  since  one 
,  knows  only  what  one  can  consprehend?  But  the  transport 
I  which  one  attains  by  the  method  of  the  Sufis  is  like  an  imme- 
diate perception,  as  if  one  touched  the  objects  with  one's 
'       liand."! 

^f  J  This  incommunicableness  o£  the  transport  is  the  key- 

■note  of  aU  mysticism.     Mystical  truth  exists  for  the  iuJl- 

V-vidual  who  has  the  transport,  but  for  no  one  else.     In 

^^this,  aa  I  have  said,  it  resembles  the  knowledge  given  to 

^Bm  in   sensationa   more   than    that  given  by  conceptual 

'       thought.    Thought,  with  its  remoteness  and  ahstractness, 

I      has  often  enough  in  the  history  of  philosophy  been  con- 

tiaated  unfavorably  with  sensation.     It  is  a  commonplace 

of  metaphysics  that^God's  knowledge  cannot  be  diecur- 

flive  but  must  be  intlStiTe,,  that  is,  must  be  constmcted 

more  after  the  pattern  of  what   in   ourselves  is  called 

immediate  feehng^,  than  after  that  of  proposition  and 

"       judgment*     But  our  immediate  feelings  have  no  content 

>  A.  SchuOldbrb  t  Eesai  Bur  lea  ticolefr  phiJosopUiqii'es  cbei  les  Arabes 
Paris,  1842,  pp.  51-68,  abridged. 
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but  what  the  fire  senses  supply ;  and  we  have  seen  and 
shall  see  again  that  mystics  may  emphatically  deny  that 
the  senses  play  any  part  in  the  very  highest  type  of 
knowledge  which  their  transports  yield. 


lo  the  Christian  church  there  have  always  been  mys* 
tics.  Although  many  of  them  have  been  viewed  with 
suspicion,  some  have  gained  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities.  The  experiences  of  these  have  been  treated 
as  precedents,  and  a  codified  system  of  mystical  theology 
has  been  based  upon  them,  in  which  everything  legiti- 
mate Buds  its  place.'  The  basis  of  the  system  is  ^prj- 
son '  or  meditation^  the  methodical  elevation  of  the  soul , 
towards  God.  Through  the  practice  of  orison  the  high€ 
levels  of  mystical  experience  may  be  attained.  It  is  ode 
that  Protestantism,  especially  evangelical  Protestantism, 
should  seemingly  have  abandoned  everything  methodical 
in  this  line.  Apart  from  what  prayer  may  lead  to,  Pro- 
testant mystical  experience  appears  to  have  been  almost 
exclusively  sporadic.  It  has  been  left  to  our  mind-curera 
to  reintroduce  methodical  meditation  into  our  religious 
life., 

Trhe  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  orison  is  the  mind's 
detachment  from  outer  sensationsj  for  these  interfere  with 
its  concentration  upon  ideal  things.  Such  manuals  as 
Saint  IgnatiWa  Spiritual  ^ercises  recommend  the  dis- 
ciple to  espel  sensatTon  by  a  graduated  series  of  efforts 
to  imagine  holy  scenes.  The  acme  of  this  kind  of  disci- 
pline would  be  a  semi-hallucinatory  mono-ideism  —  an 
imaginary  figure  of  Christ,  for  example,  coming  fully  to 

^  GdRSEft's  Christliche  Mystik  gives  a.  full  necaant  of  the  hcta.  3a  don 
Ribet'b  Mystique  Divine,  2  Tola.,  Parijt,  1890.  A  itill  more  methodii**! 
modera  woric  u  tbe  Mystica  Tbeolopa  of  VALLaOBlTKKA,  2  tola.,  TuriOa 
1890. 
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occupy  the  mindii  Sensorial  imafi^s  of  this  sort,  whether 
literal  or  symbolic,  play  an  enormous  part  iu  mysticism.' 
But  in  certain  cases  imagery  may  fall  away  entirely,  and 
in  the  very  hi^est  raptures  it  tends  to  do  so.  The  state 
of  consciftUBness  becomes  then  insusceptible  of  any  verbal 
^description.  Mystical  teachers  are  unanimous  as  to  this. 
Saint  John  of  the  Cross,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  thus  describes  the  condition  called  the  '  union  of 
loTe/  whichf  he  says,  is  reached  by  '  dark  contemplation.' 
In  this  the  Deity  compenetrates  the^sool,  but  ia  such  a 
mddea  way  that  theMul  — 

"Ends  no  terms,  no  means,  no  compartsoD  whereby  to  render 

th«  subLimity  of  the  wisdom  and  the  delicacy  of  the  spii-ituaJ 

|<feeliag  with  which  she  is  filled,  .  .  .  We  receive  this  mystical 

kDowle<lge  of  God  clothed  in  none  of  the  kinds  of  images,  in 

noQe  of  the  sensible  representations,  which  our  mind  makes  use 

of  in  other   circumstances^     Accordingly  in  this   knowledge, 

j^ince  the  senses  and  the  imagination  are  not  eiDpIoyad^  we  get 

^either  form  nor  impreaaion,  not  can  wd  givo  any  acoounC  or 

funLish  any  likeness.  Although  the  myateriotia  and  sweet-tasting 

wisdom  comes  home  so  clearly  to  the  inmost  parts  of  our  ?oul. 

Pancy  a  man  seeing  a  certain  kind  of  thing  for  the  first  time  in 

his  life.     He  can  understand  it,  use  and  enjoy  it,  but  he  cannot 

L^ply  a  name  to  it,  nor  communicate  any  idea  of  it,  even  though 

fsll  the  while  it  be  a  more  thing  of  senae.     How  much  greater 

will  be  his  powerleBBDeu  when  it  goes  beyond  the  senses !    This 

is  the  peculiarity  of  the  divine  language.     The  mare  infuaed, 

intimate,  spiritual,  and  Bupersensible  it  is,  the  more  does  it 

exceed  the  senses,  both  inner  and  outer,  and  impose  silence 

npon  them.  .  .  .  The  soul  then  feels  as  if  placed  in  a  vast  and 

profound  solitude,  to  which  no  created  thing  bas  access,  in  aa 

immense  and  boundless  desert,  desert  the  more  delicious  the 

'  M.  RtctJAC,  ta  a  recent  T«lume,  mak^B  tbem  easootinl,  Mysticiam  be 
defines  as  "  tlie  tendency  to  draw  Rear  to  the  Absolute  momllj,  an/l  by  ihe  aid 
e/Symbatt."  Sec  his  Fondements  do  U  CennaiMwioe  mystique,  Pari*,  1*97, 
p.  GG,  But  there  are  unqueationablj  mjatlGal  couditioiu  in  which  eensible 
■yinboh  ptaj  no  put. 
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more  soUtftrj  it  is.    Tbdte,  in  this  abyss  of  wisdom,  th«  sauI 

^  gTOtTB  by  wh&t  it  drioka  in  from  the  well^pringg  of  the  COm- 

\     prehenaioa  of  love,  ,  .  .  and  recognizes,  however  aublinie  and 

\ld&riie(l  may  be  thfr  terms  we  employ,  how  utterly  vile,  insignifi- 
oaut,  and  improper  they  are,  when  we  aeek  to  diacourae  of  divine 
things  by  their  means,"  * 

I  cannot  pretend  to  detail  to  you  the  sundry  stages  of 
the  Christian  mystical  life.''  Our  time  would  not  suffice, 
for  one  thing;  and  moreover,  I  confeBs  that  the  subdi- 
visioDS  and  names  which  we  find  in  the  Catholic  books 
seem  to  me  to  represent  nothing  objectively  distinct.  So 
many  men,  60  many  minds :  I  imagine  that  these  experi- 
ences can  be  as  infinitely  varied  as  are  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  individuals. 

The  cognitive  aspects  of  them,  their  value  in  the  way 
of  revelation,  is  what  we  are  directly  concerned  with,  and 
it  is  easy  to  show  by  citation  how  strong  an  impression 
they  leave  of  being  revelations  of  new  depths  of  truth. 
S^utTeresa  is  the  expert  of  experts  in  describing  such 
conditioDB,  so  I  will  turn  immediately  to  what  &he  says 
of  one  of  the  highest  of  them,  the  ^  orison  of  Tinioo.* 

"  In  the  orison  of  union,"  says  Saint  Teresa,  "  tlie  soul  ia 
fully  awako  as  re^rds  God,  but  wholly  asleep  as  regards  things 
of  thU  world  and  in  respect  of  herself.  During  the  short  time 
the  union  lasts,  she  is  as  it  were  deprived  of  every  feeling,  and 
even  if  she  would,  she  oould  not  think  of  any  single  thing. 

>  Saint  John  of  the  Cross :  The  Dark  Night  of  the  fioul,  book  ii.  eh. 
xrii.,  ill  Vie  et  (EuTras,  Zme  ^ditiga,  Paris,  1S93,  lii.  428-432.  Chapter 
xi.  of  book  ii.  of  Saint  John's  Ascent  of  Carine!  is  davuted  to  showing  th» 
h&tmiiilness  fi^r  tbe  mystioiil  Hfa  of  the  use  of  seu»ible  im&^ry. 

^  In  particular  I  omit  miention  of  visual  and  auditory  halluciuationiB,  ybi- 
bol  and  graphic  Automntisma,  and  such  nmrvela  as  '  lentAtion,'  itLguiatiza- 
tiflji,  fmd  tb^  b^nJing  of  dlsQOSQ.  These  p.beuiKiieiia,  which  mjatic?  have 
ofteD  presented  (or  ar«  believed  to  LtLve  presented),,  have  uo  esseotial  mjs- 
tionl  tii^ificuiiee,  for  th«7  ocear  with  no  conscious  n«GS  of  illumiDBtion  whkt- 
ever,  when  the;  oociu,  u  they  often  do,  iii  peraoos  of  noii-uiystic&l  mind. 
Coasciouaneiscf  illuiiiiaatioiii8foFiulli(iies.se]iiialinaTkof  'mjatical  'states. 
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Thus  slie  needs  to  employ  no  artifice  in  order  to  arrest  the  nae 
of  her  underataodidg :  it  remains  &o  stricken  with  inactivity  that 
she  neither  knows  what  she  loves,  nor  in  what  manner  she  loves, 
nor  what  she  wilk.  In  short,  ebe  is  utterly  dead  to  the  things 
of  the  world  and  lives  solely  in  God.  ...  I  do  not  even  know 
whether  in  this  state  she  has  enough  life  left  to  breathe.  It 
seems  to  me  she  has  not ;  or  at  least  that  if  she  does  breathe, 
she  is  unaware  of  it.  Her  intellect  would  fain  uuderstand 
fiometliiDg  of  what  is  going  on  within  her,  but  it  has  so  little 
force  now  that  it  can  act  in  no  way  whatsoever.  So  a  person 
who  falls  into  a  deep  f&int  sppeara  as  if  dead.   .  .   . 

"Thus  does  God,  when  he  raises  a  eoul  to  union  with  him- 
self, suspend  the  natural  action  of  all  her  faculties.  She/ 
neither  se«s,  hears,  nor  underatauds,  so  long  aa  she  is  unitea 
with  God.  But  this  time  is  alwnys  short,  and  it  seems  evea 
shorter  than  it  is.  God  establishes  himself  in  the  interior  of 
this  soal  in  such  a  way,  that  when  she  r&turna  to  herself,  it  is 
wholly  impossiljle  for  her  to  doubt  that  she  has  been  io  God, 
and  God  in  her.  This  truth  remains  so  strongly  impressed,  on 
her  that,  even  though  many  years  ehould  pass  without  the  con- 
dition returning,  she  can  neither  forget  the  favor  she  received, 
nor  doubt  of  its  reality.  If  you,  nevertheless,  ask  how  it  is 
possible  that  t^e  soul  can  see  and  understand  that  she  has  been 
in  God,  sinoe  during  the  union  she  has  neither  sight  nor  under- 
standing, I  reply  that  she  does  not  see  it  then,  but  that  she 
sees  it  clearly  lator,  after  she  has  returoed  to  herself,  not  by 
any  viflion,  but  by  a  certitude  which  abides  with  her  and  which 
God  alone  can  give  her.  I  knew  a  person  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  truth  that  God's  mode  of  being  in  everything  must  be 
either  by  presence,  by  power,  or  by  essence,  but  who,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  grace  of  which  I  am  speaking,  believed  this 
truth  in  the  most  unshakable  manner.  So  much  so  that,  having 
consulted  a  halMearned  man  who  was  as  ignorant  on  this  point 
as  she  had  been  before  she  was  enlightened,  when  he  replied 
that  God  is  in  us  only  by  '  grace,*  she  disbelieved  his  reply,  so 
sure  she  was  of  the  true  answer ;  and  when  she  cams  to  ask 
wiser  doctors,  they  Gonfirmed  her  in  her  belief*  which  much 
Consoled  her.  .  .  . 
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"  But  how,  yo\i  will  repeat,  can  one  have  such  certainty  in 
r^apcct  to  wliflt  one  doea  not  aee?  This  question,  I  am  power- 
leas  to  answer.  These  aru  secrets  of  God's  omnipotenoe  whicli 
it  does  not  appertain  to  me  to  penetrate.  All  that  I  know  u 
that  I  tell  the  truth  ;  and  1  shall  never  believe  that  anj  soul 
who  does  not  possess  this  certainty  has  erer  been  really  onited 
tojicd."  ' 

The  kinds  of  truth  communicable  tn  mystical  waysj 
whether  these  be  sensible  or  supersensible,  are  various. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  this  world, — visions  of  the 
future,  the  reading  of  hearts,  the  Buddea  understanding 
of  texts,  the  knowledge  of  distant  events,  for  example ; 
but  the  most  important  revelations  are  theological  or 
metaphysical. 

*'  Saint  Ignatius  confessed  one  day  to  Father  I^aynez  that  a 
single  hour  oE  meditation  at  Manresa  tad  taught  him  mora 
truths  about  heavenly  thlnga  than  all  the  teachings  of  all  the 
doctors  put  together  could  have  taught  him.  .  .  .  One  day  in 
orison,  on  the  steps  o£  the  choir  o£  the  Domiuicaa  church,  h« 
Mw  in  a  distinct  manner  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom  in  tlie  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  On  another  occasion,  during  a  proce&sion, 
bis  spirit  was  ravished  in  God,  and  it  was  given  bim  to  con* 
template,  in  a  form  and  images  fitted  to  the  weak  understand- 
ing of  a  dweller  on  the  earth,  the  deep  mystery  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  This  last  vision  Bonded  his  heart  with  such  sweet- 
ueas,  that  the  mere  memory  of  it  in  after  times  made  him  ahed 
abundant  tears."  ^ 

1  The  Interior  Cutla,  Fifth  Abode,  ch.  i.,  ia  CEuvrei,  tnuulsted  by 
BoDtx,  iii.  421-1^ 

'  fiARTOu-MicHEL :  Vie  lie  Ssint  Ign&oe  de  Lcyola,  i.  34-36.  Othen 
have  bad iUntoijiaJiioiiB.  about  tb«  creftted  wof Id,  Jacob  Boclitn?,  (oi-  iuatAHM. 
At  the  age  of  twcDty-fire-  bo  was"  siLrrouitded  E)j  the  diTine  light,  sjid  replan-' 
ished  with  the  beayeoly  knowledge  ;  ■naamDch  &a  going  abroad  iuto  the 
fields  to  B  gT«eti,  nt  GqiIKz,  be  there  sat  down,  und  viewing  tbe  berba  luid 
grooa  lit  the  iicld,  in  hU  inward  light  he  saw  into  their  eaaences,  use,  and 
properties,  which  was  discavC'red  U>  him  bj  th«ir  liaeameDts,  figurea,  Mid 
ngiiatur«B."  Of  » Inter  periiMl  of  esperience  be  writei  ;  "  In  ou«  quBrt^r 
of  on  hour  I  saw  uid  Icuew  tnore  tban  if  1  k&d  boea  many  years  tog:etliBr  at 
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Simtl&rlj  with  Saint  Teresa.  "  One  day,  being  to  orison," 
nhe  writes,  "  it  was  granted  me  to  perceive  in  one  instant  haw 
all  things  are  seen  and  Contained  Id  God.  I  did  not  perceive 
them  in  their  proper  form,  and  nevertbeleaa  the  view  I  had  of 
them  was  of  a  sovereign  clearneaa,  and  baa  remained  vividly  im< 
pressed  upon  my  soul.  It  is  one  of  the  most  signal  of  all  the 
graces  which  the  Lord  has  granted  me,  .  .  .  The  view  was  so 
Bubtiie  and  delicate  that  the  understanding  cannot  grasp  it."  * 

She  goes  on  to  tell  liow  it  was  as  if  the  Deity  were  an 
enormous  and  sovereignly  limpid  diamond,  in  which  all 
oiu-  actions  were  contained  in  8uch  a  way  that  their  fiill 
sinfulness  appeared  evident  as  never  before.  On  another 
day,  she  relates^  while  she  was  lecituig  the  Athanasian 
I       Creed,  — 

I  "  Our  Lord  made  me  comprehend  io  what  way  it  is  that  one 

God  can  be  in  three  Persons.     He  made  me  see  it  so  clearly 

I  ta  nnirenity.  Fvr  I  uw  and  knew  the  being  of  nil  things,  tbe  Byss  anJ 
the  Abyss,  and  tlie  eternaJ  genention  of  the  holy  Triaity,  the  descent  -anil 
originaJ  of  the  world  and  of  all  orenturea  tbroug-b.  tfa«  divine  wiadom.  I 
knew  4Ua<J  RDW  iti  myself  all  tbe  tbree  worlds,  tlic  extornn]  aad  visible  world 
beiDg  of  a  procreatioii  or  exLern  birth  from  both  tbe  internal  and  spiritual 
worlds  ;  and  E  anw  and  kiit'W  the  whole  working  eHsence,  in  the  evil  and 
in  tbn  good,  and  tbe  mutual  origtoaL  and  exiateDc«  ;  aud  Ukswiac  bow  tho 
fruitful  bearing  womb  of  eternity  brought  forth.  So  th&t  I  did  not  only 
greatly  wonder  at  it,  but  did  Also  ezceudingly  rejaice,  albeit  I  could  very 
hardly  apprchead  tbe  aanie  in  my  cxteroai  man  and  set  it  down  witb  the 
pen.  For  I  had  a.  thorough  view  of  tha  untrerse  as  in  a  cbaos,  wherein  all 
ttuDgs  are  CDuuhed  and  wrapt  up,  but  it  wns  tniipnsaiblo  for  nie  to  expli- 
cate the  snme."  Jiicob  Behmen's  Theoaopldo  Philosophy,  etc,  by  Edward 
TaTX-OR,  London,  1691,  ipp.  425,  4^7,  abridged.  So  George  For  :  "  I  was 
come  up  t«  tbe  state  of  Adam  in  which  he  wm  before  be  fell.  The  crea- 
tion  niu  opened  to  me  ;  and  it  was  showed  tne.  bow  all  things  had  their 
Dames  given  to  tbem,  aceofdiiig  to  their  nature  and  virtue.  I  was  at  a 
Btand  iu  my  mind,  whether  I  should  practice  physio  for  tlie  good  of  mankind, 
M«ing  the  nature  aud  virtuet*  of  tbe  creatures  were  t<i  opened  to  me  by  the 
Lord."  Journal,  riiiladelpbia,  no  date,  p.  69.  Contemporary  '  Clairvoy- 
ance' abounds  in  similar  reretntionB.  Andrew  Jackaon  Davie's  caaniugouies, 
for  example,  oTCertameipcriences  related  in  the  dcleotable  '  ReniiniMeiieea 
and  Memoriee  of  Henry  Tbomu  Butterwortb,'  Lebanon,  Ohio,  198G. 
I  Vie,  pp.  581,  683. 
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that  I  remained  aa  eitr«mely  surprised  as  I  was  comforted* .  . . 
and  uow,  when  I  thmk  of  the  holy  Trinity,  or  hear  It  spoken 
of,  X  tiuderetand  how  tha  three  adorable  Persona  form  only  ooe 
God  and  I  experience  an  unspeakable  happiness." 

On  still  another  occasion,  it  was  given  to  Saint  Teresa 
to  see  and  understand  in  what  wise  the  Mother  of  God 
had  been  assumed  into  her  |)lace  in  Heaven,' 

The  delicious ness  of  Bome  of  theae  stat^  seems  to  be 
bejond  anytEing~Enown  in  ordinary  conHciouaness.  It 
evidently  involvea  organic  sensibilities,  for  it  is  spoken  of 
as  something  too  extreme  to  be  borne,  and  as  v^yg-ing  on 
Eodilxpaia.*  But  it  b  too  subtle  and  piercing  a  delig-ht 
for  ordinary  words  to  denote.  God's  touches,  the  wounds 
of  bis  spear,  references,  to  ebriety  and  to  nuptial  union 
have  to  figure  in  the  phraseology  by  which  it  is  shadowed 
forth.  )Iutellect  and  senses  both  swoon  away  in  these 
highest  states  of  ecstasy.  "If  our  understanding  com- 
prehends," says  Saint  Teresa,  "  it  is  in  a  mode  which 
remains  unknown  to  it^  and  it  can  understand  nothing  of 
what  it  comprehends.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  does  comprehend,  because,  as  I  said,  it  does  not 
understand  itself  to  do  bo.  I  confess  that  it  is  all  a  mys- 
tery in  which  I  am  loi^'  In  the  condition  called  raptua 
or  ravishment  by  theologians,  breathing  and  circulation 
are  so  depressed  that  it  la  a  question  among  the  doctors 
whether  the  soul  be  or  be  not  temporarily  dissevered 
from  the  body.  One  must  read  Saint  Teresa's  descrip- 
tions aud  the  very  exact  distinctions  which  she  makes,  to 

>  Loo.  cit.,  p.  674. 

'  Saint  Teresa  diuirimitifttM  between  pain  la  vbioli  the  bod)r  1ms  a  put 
and  pure  spirituAl  paiii  (Int^rt^r  Ca«tle,  6th  Abode,  ch.,  xi.),  A»  for  the 
bodil;  part  in  thesa  cele'Dtial  juys,  she  BpealcB  of  it  as  "penetrntiiig  to  tha 
tnftrrow  of  the  bones,  whilst  eartlily  pleaaurea  aSeot  only  the  aarfMje  of 
the  senses.  I  tliiali,"  alie  adds,  "thnt  tbia  ia  a  jiiat  deBcripUou,  and  I  ou>> 
not  tnaka  it  better."    Ibid.,  5t!i  Abode,  ah.  L 

«  Vie,  p.  198. 
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persuade  one'a  &elf  that  one  is  dealing,  not  with  imugi- 
nary  experieuces,  but  with  phenomena  which,  however 
rare,  follow  perfectly  definite  psychological  types. 

To  the  medical  mind  these  ecstasies  signify  notliing 
but  suggested  and  imitated  hypnoid  states,  on  an  iubet- 
lectual  basis  of  superstition,  and  a  corporeal  oiie  of  d^ 
generation  and  hysteria.  Undonbtedly  these  pathologieal 
conditions  have  existed  in  many  and  possibly  in  all  the 
cosesr  but  that  fact  tells  us  nothing  ubout  the  value  for 
knowledge  of  the  couaciousuess  which  they  induce.  To 
pasa  a  spiritual  judgment  upon  these  states,  we  mnst 
not  content  ourselves  with  superficial  medical  talk,  but 
inquire  into  their  truite  for  life. 

Their  fruits  appear  to  have  been  various.  Stupefactiou, 
for  one  thing,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  absent 
as  a  result.  You  may  remember  the  belpleaanesift  in  the 
kitchen  and  schoolroom  of  poor  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque. 
Many  other  ecstatics  would  have  perished  but  for  the 
care  taken  of  them  by  admiring  followers.  The  *  other- 
■worldlinesB '  encouraged  by  the  mystical  consciousness 
makes  this  over-abstraction  from  practical  life  peculiarly 
liable  to  befall  mystics  in  whom  the  character  is  naturally 
passive  and  the  intellect  feeble;  but  in  natively  strong 
minds  and  characters  we  find  quite  opposite  results.  The 
great  Spanish  mystics,  who  carried  the  habit  of  ecstasy 
as  far  as  it  has  often  been  carried,  appear  for  the  most 
part  to  have  shown  indomitable  spirit  and  energy,  and 
all  the  more  so  for  the  trances  in  which  they  indulged. 

S^^Jgpjytii"*  wtx  a_  mystic,  but  his  mysticism  made 
him.  assuredly- one-  e^-tb«  most  powerfully  practical  hu- 
nmp  engines  that  ever  lived.  Saint  John  of  the  Cross, 
writing  of  tbe  intnlHons  and  '  touches '  by  which  God 
teaches  the  substance  of  the  soul,  tellfi  ua  that  — 
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'*  Tliey  enricli  it  maryelously.  A  single  one  of  them  may  be 
sufficient  to  abolish  at  a  stroke  ceiiaia  imperfectiona  of  whiob 
the  Boul  during  its  whole  liie  had  vainly  tried  to  rid  itself,  and 
to  leave  it  adorned  with  virtues  and  loaded  with  supei-natural 
gifts.  A  single  one  of  these  Intoxicating  consolations  may  re- 
ward it  for  all  the  lalxira  undei^ne  in  its  life  —  even  were  they 
numberlesB.  Invested  with  an  invincible  courage,  filled  with  an 
impassioned  desire  to  Buffer  for  its  God,  the  soul  then  is  seized 
with  a  strange  torment  —  that  of  aot  being  allowed  to  aaSet 
enough,"  ^ 

Saint  Teresa  is  as  emphatic,  and  much  moi-e  detailed. 
You  may  perhaps  remember  a  paaaage  I  quoted  from  her 
in  my  first  lecture.^  There  are  many  similar  pages  in 
her  autobiography.  Where  in  literature  is  a  more  evi- 
dently veracious  account  of  the  formation  of  a  new  centre 
of  spiritual  energy,  thaa  is  given  in  her  description  of 
the  effects  of  certain  ecstasies  which  in  departing  leave 
the  soul  upon  a  higher  level  of  emotional  excitement? 

"Often,  infirm  and  wrought  upon  with  dreadful  pains  before 
the  ecstasy,  the  soid  emerges  from  it  full  of  health  and  admi> 
ably  disposed  for  action  ...  as  if  God  had  willed  that  the  body 
itself,  already  obedleut  tO'  tha  soul's  desires,  should  share  in  the 
soul's  happiness.  .  .  .  The  soul  after  such  a  favor  is  animated 
with  a  degree  of  courage  so  great  that  if  at  that  moment  its 
body  should  be  torn  to  pieces  for  the  cause  of  God,  it  would 
feel  nothing  but  the  liveliest  comfort.  Then  it  is  that  promises 
and  heroic  resolutions  spring  up  in  profusion  in  us,  soaring 
desires,  horror  of  the  world,  and  the  clear  perception  of  our 
proper  nothingness,  .  .  •  What  empire  is  eomparable  to  that 
of  a,  aoul  who,  from  this  sublime  summit  to  which  God  has 
raised  her,  sees  all  the  things  of  earth  beneath  her  feet,  and  is 
captivated  by  no  one  of  them  ?  How  ashamed  she  is  of  her 
former  attachments !  How  amazed  at  her  blindness  1  What 
lively  pity  she  feels  for  those  whom  she  reoognLzes  still  ahrouded 
in  the  darkness!  .  .  .  She  groans  at  having  ever  been  sesn- 


CEuTTea,  ii.  320. 


■  Above,  p.  21. 
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tive  to  points  of  honor,  &t  the  illusion  that  made  her  ever  see 
as  honor  wliat  th>e  world  calls  by  tliat  name.  Now  she  sees  in 
tbia  name  notbiug  more  than  an  immense  lie  of  which  the  world 
reEuains  a  victim.  She  disi^overs,  in  the  new  light  from  above, 
that  in  genuine  honor  there  is  nothing  spurioua,  that  to  be 
faithful  to  this  honor  is  to  give  our  respect  to  what  deserves  to 
be  respected  really,  and  to  consider  as  nothing,  or  as  leu  than 
nothing,  whatsoever  perishes  and  ia  not  agreeable  to  God.  .  .  . 
She  laughs  when  she  sees  grave  persons,  persons  of  orison, 
caring  for  points  of  honor  for  which  she  now  feels  profoimdest 
contempt.  It  is  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank  to  act 
thus,  they  pretend,  and  it  makea  theai  more  useful  to  otliers. 
But  she  knows  that  in  despising  the  dignity  of  their  rank  for 
the  pure  love  of  God  they  would  do  more  good  in  a  single  day 
than  they  would  effect  in  ten  years  by  preserving  it.  .  .  .  She 
laughs  at  herself  tliat  there  should  ever  have  been  a  tcnie  in  her 
life  when  she  made  any  case  of  money,  when  she  ever  desired 
it.  ...  Oh !  if  human  beings  might  only  agree  together  to 
regard  it  as  ao  much  useless  mud,  what  harmony  would  then 
reign  in  the  world  I  With  what  friendship  we  would  all  treat 
each  other  if  our  interest  in  honor  and  in  money  could  but  dis- 
appear from  earth  t  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a 
remedy  for  all  our  ills."  * 

Mystical  conditions  may,  therefore,  render  the  soul 
more  ene^etic  in  the  lines  which  their  inspiratioD  favors. 
But  this  could  be  reckoned  an  advantage  only  m  case 
the  inspiration  were  a  true  one.  If  the  inspiratiun  were 
erroneouB,  the  energy  would  be  all  the  more  mistaken 
and  misbegotten.  So  we  stand  once  more  before  that 
problem  of  truth  which  confronted  us  at  the  end  of  the 
lectures  on  aaintliness.  You  will  remember  that  we 
turned  to  myaticism  precisely  to  get  some  Ught  on  truth. 
Do  mystical  states  establish  the  truth  of  those  tlieologi- 
c^  affections  in  which  the  saintly  life  has  its  root? 

In  spite  of  their  repudiation  of  articulate  self-descrip- 

'  Vie,  pp,  229,  200, 231-233,  SiS. 
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tion,  mystical  states  in  general  assert  a  pretty  distinct 
theoretic  drift.  It  is  possible  to  give  the  outcome  of  the 
majority  of  them  in  teems  that  point  in  definite  philosophi- 
cal directions.  One  of  these  directions  is  optimism,  and 
the  other  is  monism.  We  pass  into  mystical  states  from 
out  of  ordinary  consciousness  as  from  a  less  into  a  more, 
as  from  a  smallness  into  a  vastness,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  from  an  unrest  to  a  rest.  We  feel  them  as  reconciling, 
unifying  states.  They  appeal  to  the  yes-fuuction  more 
than  to  the  no-fanction  in  us.  In  them  the  unlimited 
ahsorbs  the  limits  and  peacefully  closes  the  aocoant. 
Their  very  denial  of  every  adjective  you  may  propose 
as  applicable  to  the  ultimate  truth,  —  He,  the  Self,  the 
Atman,,  is  to  be  described  by  '  No  [  no  ! '  only,  say  the 
Ul>auishads,'  —  though  it  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
no-fmiction,  is  a  denial  made  on  behalf  of  a  deeper  yes. 
Whoso  calls  the  Absolute  anything  in  particular,  or  says 
that  it  is  thiSf  seems  impUcitiy  to  shut  it  off  from  being 
that  —  it  is  as  if  he  lessened  it.  So  we  deny  the  *  this,' 
negating  the  negation  which  it  seems  to  us  to  imply,  in 
the  interests  of  the  higher  affirmative  attitude  by  wMch 
we  are  possessed.  The  fountain-head  of  Christian^  mys- 
ticism is  Dioaysius_the  Areopagite.  He  describes  the 
absolute  trutnBy  negatives  exclusively.  ~~ 

"  The  cause  of  all  things  ia  neither  BOnl  nor  intelleot ;  nor 
has  it  itu agination,  opinion,  or  reason,  or  intelligence  ;  nor  is  it 
Kason  or  inteUigence ;  nor  is  it  spoken  or  thought.  It  is 
neither  number,  nor  order,  nor  magnitude,  nor  Uttlene8&,  nor 
equality,  nor  inequality,  nor  similarity,  nor  dissirailarity.  It 
neither  stands,  nor  movea,  nor  rests.  ...  It  is  neither  es- 
sence, nor  eternity,  nor  time.  Eren  intellectual  contact  does 
not  belong  to  it.  It  is  neither  science  nor  truth.  It  is  not 
even  roysjty  or  ^visdom ;   not  one ;   not  unity ;   not  divinity 


1  MiIllee'b  tnnalatton.  part  ii.  p.  180. 
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or  goodness ;  nor  even  spirit  as  we  know  it,"  etc.,  ad  UH- 


turn. 


But  these  qnalifications  are  denied  by  Dionysius,  not     j 


^because  the  truth  falls  short  of  them,  but  because  it  so 
i&uitely  excels  them.     It  is  above  them.     It  is  sujjer- 
lucent,    itw/^er-splendent,    s?(per-e88ential,    super-suhhrncj 

^BVper  everything  that  can  be  uained.     Like  Hegel  in  his 
logic,  mystics  iouroey  towards  the  positive  pole  of  truth 

only  by  the  *  Methode  der  Absoluten  Neg-ativitit.'^ 

Thus  come  the  pariiduxical  »£pri;ti3ion&  that  ao  abound 
lyatical  writings.     As  when  Eckhart  tells  of  the  stUl 

of  the  Godhead,  "where  never  was  seen  difference, 

neither  Father,  Son,  nor  IBolyTrHost,  where  there  is  no 
one  artoine,  yet  where  the  apark  of  the  eoul  is  more  at 
peace  than  in  itaelf."  '  Aa  whenflBoehcagAwritea  of  the 
Primal  Love,  that  "  it  may  fitly  be  compared  to  Nothing, 
for  it  is  deeper  than  any  Thing,  and  is  as  nothing  with 
respect  to  all  things,  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  comprehen- 
nble  by  any  of  them.  And  because  it  is  nothing  respec- 
tively, it  is  therefore  free  from  all  things,  and  is  that 
only  good,  which  a  man  cannot  express,  or  utter  what  it 
is,  there  being  nothing  to  which  it  may  be  compared,  to 

^express  it  by."  *     Or  as  when  Angelus  Silesms  sings:  — 

"  Gott  Ut  ein  la.iit«r  NicbU,  ifan  rtihrt  k«3u  Kdh  B«eb  Ilier  ; 
Je  tnehr  du  nach  ihm  greiffst,  je  mehr  eutwiud  er  iix."' 

To  this  dialectical  use,  by  the  intellect,  of  negation  as 

*  T.  DiVIDBOM'fl  b-amlntivn,  in  Jonnml  of  SpMulAtLfe  Pljiiluc>[.hy,  1893, 

'  vol.  nji.  p.  399. 

'  ■'  Deu3  propter  oiceltentimn  Bon  imnerito  Nihil  Tocatnr."  ScatuB  Eri- 
geoA,  quoted  bj  A«intEW  Sbth  :  Two  LeotuKa  on  Tbebm,  N«ir  York, 
WOT.  p.  55. 

*  J.  RoTCS :  Studies  in  Good  and  Evil,  p.  082. 

*  Jacob  Behmen's  Dinlo^ea  on  th«  SapernBOiual  Life,  tranAlated  by 
BSRKARD  Holland.  London,  1901,  p.  48. 

'  Cborubiiiifctwr  WiwderBmsnu,  Stfoph*  26. 
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a  mode  of  passage  towards  a  higher  kind  of  affirmation, 
there  is  correlated  the  subtlest  of  moral  coauterparts  in 
the  sphere  of  the  personal  will.  Since  denial  of  the  finite 
self  and  its  waotB*  since  asceticism  of  some  sort,  is  found 
in  religious  experience  to  he  the  only  doorway  to  the 
larger  and  more  blessed  life,  this  moral  myettry  inters 
twines  and  combines  with  the  intellectual  mystery  in  all 
mystical  writings. 

"  LoTe,"  cootiniiea  B«limen,  i»  Nothing,  for  "when  thou  art 
gone  forth  wholly  from  the  Creature  and  from  that  which  ia 
visible,  and  art  beeome  Nothing  to  all  that  ia  Nature  and 
Creature,  then  thou  art  in  that  eternal  One,  which  Is  God  hiui- 
aelf,  and  then  thou  ahalt  feel  within  thee  the  highest  virtue  of 
Love.  .  .  .  The  treasure  oE  treasures  for  the  soul  is  wliere  she 
goeth  out  of  the  Somewhat  into  that  Nothing  out  of  which  all 
things  may  he  made.  The  &o>ul  here  salbh,  /  have  nothing,  for 
I  am  utterly  stripped  and  naked ;  /  ran  do  t>othin(f,  for  I  have 
DO  tnanner  of  power,  bnt  am  as  wa.ter  poured  out ;  Tarn  nothing, 
(or  all  that  I  am  is  no  more  than  an  image  of  Being,  and  only 
God  19  to  me  I  AM ;  and  so,  sitting  down  in  my  nwa  Nothing- 
ness, 1  giTe  glory  to  the  eternal  Being,  and  loill  nothing  of  my- 
self, that  so  God  may  will  all  in  me,  being  unto  me  my  God 
and  all  things." ' 

In  Paul's  language,  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  Hveth 
in  me.  Only  when  I  become  as  nothing  can  God  enter 
in  and  no  difference  between  his  life  and  mine  remain 
outstanding.^ 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  42,  74,  abridged. 

3  From  a  Prench  book  I  take  ttim  mysticti]  eKpression  of  hetppioeH  ia 
God's  iadwelliBg  pce»eiic<e  :  — 

"  Jeaua  bjis  come  to  take  up  big.  nbode  id  mj  heart.  It  is  not  ao  maah  a 
lu.t>it&tioh,  an  ajsoetAtian,  as  a  sort  qE  fujiion.  Ob,  oew  and  trlesoed  life  I 
life  which  beoomea  eacb  daj  more  lumiuous.  .  .  .  The  wall  before  me, 
dark  a  few  aiomeata.  sinae,  is  splendid,  at  this  boiir  because  the  sun  Bhines 
on  it.  Wherflvtjr  its  roya  full  tliej  light  up  a  conflagration  of  glory  ;  tUc 
BmalleBti  speck  af  glass  sparkles,  each  grain  of  sand  emits  &re  ;  even  so 
there  is  a  Tojal  aong  of  triumph  in  my  he&rt  beauue  the  Lord  ia  tliere.  M/ 


This  ovepcomiDg  oE  all  the  usual  barriers  betw^n  the 
individual  and  th«  Absolute  is  the  ^eat  mystic  achieve- 
ment. In  mjfitic  states  we  both  become  one  with  the 
Absolute  and  we  become  aware  of  our  oneness.  This  ia 
the  everlasting'  and  triumphaDt  mystical  tradition,  hardly 
altered  by  differenceB  of  clime  or  creed.  In  Hinduism^ 
in  Neophitonism,  in  Suiism,  in  Chrbtian  myaticism,  in 
Whitmanism,  we  find  the  same  recurring  note,  so  that 
there  is  about  mystical  utterances  an  eternal  unauimity 
which  oug'ht  to  make  a  critic  stop  and  think,  and  which 
brings  it  about  that  the  myetical  classics  have,  as  has 
been  said,  neither  birthday  nor  native  land.  Perpetually 
telling  of  the  unity  of  man  with  God,  their  speech  ante- 
dates langnag-ea,  and  they  do  not  grow  old.' 

'  That  art  Thou ! '  say  the  Upanishads,  and  the  Ve- 
dantists  «dd  :  '  Not  a  part,  not  a  mode  of  That,  but  idea* 
tically  That,  that  absolute  Spirit  of  the  World.'  "  Aa 
pure  water  poured  iuto  pure  water  remains  the  same, 
thus,  0  Gautama,  is  the  Self  of  a  thinker  who  knows. 

d&f»  HDoceed  e&ct  other ;  jeBterdaj  a  blue  aky  ;  to-day  a  clouded  aun ;  a 
niglit  filled  witb  Strang  dream§  ;  but  oa  soon  as  the  eyes  open,  aod  I  pogain 
ConaciaiutLesB  ond  K^m  i<>  bcg^  life  again,  it  is  altfaja  tLe  same  figum 
before  me.  tiliraja  tbe  samo  pr«seiice  QUing  nij  beart,  .  ,  ,  Formerlj  the 
dfty  v/tis  dulled  h^  the  nbgence  of  the  Lord.  1  used  ta  vaka  invaded  by  nil 
BoHa  «f  aad  impreMiQus,  and  I  did  not  Had  bim  on  my  ptih-  Tv-dn;  he  U 
with  me  ;  and  tbo  ligbt  aloadiness  wbicb  covers  tbing:i  ia  not  nn  obstacle  ta 
my  communion  witb  hLm.  I  feel  tbo  pressure  of  his.  hand,  I  feel  aomethiiig 
else  wbich  fills  me-  with  a  aereiie  joy  ;  ghall  I  d&re  to  speak  it  out?  Yes, 
for  it  is  the  true  eiproasioD  of  wtta.t  I  experie'iiDe.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
nnenly  mailing  me  a  visit ;  it  is  no  mere  drilling  app&Hti«n  wbiiib  may 
from  oae  momeut  to  another  spread  its  ningg  and  leave  mo  in  my  night,  it 
is  a  pemiAnent  babitation.  He  can  depart  only  if  be  tnkes  me  with  hLm. 
More  tboii  thftt  ;  be  is  not  other  tban  wjyselE  ;  he  b  oxie  wilt  me-  It  is  not 
a  jnxtapasition,  it  is  a  penetr&tion,  a  profound  modification  of  my  nature, 
a  new  unanner  of  my  being."  Qnotad  from  the  MS.  '  of  an  old  man'  by 
WiuRED  MoMon  :  fl  Vit !  ebt  tn^itatione  tux  1b  mystire  ohr^tien,  pp.  28ft. 
283. 

^  Compare  M.  Maetkblimce  ;  L'Omement  dea  Noces  apiritoellei  de 
Buysbroeok,  Bruselles,  l&dl,  Intrvduction,  p.  xix. 
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Water  in  water,  fire  in  fire,  ether  in  ether,  no  one  can 
distinguish  them  ;  likewise  a  man  whose  mind  has  entered 
into  the  Self."  '  "  *  Every  man,'  says  the  Sufi  Gulshan- 
Ra2,  '  whose  heart  is  no  longer  shaken  by  any  doubt, 
knows  with  certainty  that  there  is  no  being  save  only 
One.  ...  In  his  di^iine  majesty  the  me,  the  we^  the 
ihou,  are  not  £ound,  for  in  the  One  there  can  be  no  dii»- 
tinetioa.  Every  being  who  is  animlled  and  entirely  sep- 
arated from  himself,  hears  resound  outside  of  him  tbi 
Toice  and  this  echo :  /  am  God:  he  haa  an  eternal  wa; 
of  eiiBting,  and  is  no  longer  subject  to  death*'"  '  In 
the  vision  of  God,  says  Plotinus,  "what  sees  is  not  our 
reason,  but  something  prior  and  superior  to  our  reason 
...  He  who  thus  sees  does  not  properly  see,  does  not 
distinguish  or  imagine  two  things.  He  changes,  he 
ceases  to  be  himself,  preserves  nothing  of  himself-  Ab- 
sorbed in  God,  he  makes  but  one  with  him,  like  a  centre 
of  a.  circle  coinciding  with  another  centre."  *  "  Here," 
writes  Suso,  "  the  spirit  dies,  and  yet  is  all  alive  in  the 
marvels  of  the  Godhead  .  .  .  and  is  lost  in  the  stillness 
of  the  glorious  dazzling  obscurity  and  of  the  naked  sim- 
ple unity.  It  is  in  this  modeless  inhere  that  the  highest 
bliss  is  to  be  found."  *  "  Icb  bin  so  gross  al*  Gott," 
sings  Augelua  SUesiua  again,  "  £r  ist  als  icb  so  klein ; 
Er  kann  nicht  iiher  mich,  icb  unter  ihm  nicht  sein."  ^ 

In  mystical  hterature  such  self -contradictory  phrases  as 
*  dazzling  obscurity,'  '  whispering  silence,'  teeming  desert,' 
axe  eontinually  met  with.  They  prove  that  not  conceptual 
speech,  but  music  rather,  is  the  element  through  which  we 

1  Upaauhadi,  M.  MUller's  traiuUtion.  ii.  17,  334. 

*  SciiHOi:,I>KR*  :  Up.  cit,,  p.  210. 

*  Enncada,  Bociluer'b  troaaUtion,  Pans,  1861,  iit.  £61.    Compare  pp. 
473-477.  and  vol.  i.  p.  HI. 

*  AniMography,  pp.  309,  310. 

*  Op.  cit.,  Strophe  lO. 
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are  best  spoken  to  hy  mjstical  truth.     Many  mysfical 
Bcriptiires  are  indeed  little  more  than  musical  compositions. 

"  He  who  would  bear  the  Toioe  of  Nadn,  '  the  SoundleBB 
Sound,'  and  comprehend  it«  he  has  to  leam  the  nature  of  Dba- 
Tanil.  .  .  .  When  to  himself  his  form  appears  unreal,  s^  do  on 
waking  all  the  forms  he  sees  m  drea.iiis  ;  when  he  haa  ceased 
to  hear  the  many,  he  may  discern  the  ONE  — the  inner  sound 
which  killft  the  outer.  .  .  .  For  then  the  soul  will  hear,  and 
will  remember.  And  then  to  the  inner  ear  will  speak  the 
VOICE  OF  THE  SU-ENCE.  .  .  .  And  now  thy  JSdf  IB  lost  m  SELF, 
thyeelf  uuto  thtbelf,  merged  in  that  self  from  which  thou 
first  didst  radiate.  .  .  .  B«hold  I  thou  hast  become  the  Light, 
thou  hast  become  the  Sound,  thou  art  thy  Master  and  thy 
God.  Thou  art  ththelf  the  object  of  thy  search :  the  voice 
unbroken,  that  resounds  throughout  eternities,  exempt  from 
change,  from  ain  exempt,  the  Beveu  Boonda  in  one,  the  VOICE 
or  TBE  61I.ENCE.     Om  tat  Sat."  ^ 

These  words,  if  they  do  not  awaken  laughter  aa  you 
receive  them,  probably  stir  chords  within  you  which 
mueic  and  language  touch  in  common.  Music  gives  us 
ontological  messages  which  non-musical  criticism  is  un- 
able to  contradict,  though  it  may  laugh  at  our  foolishness 
in  minding  them.  There  is  a  verge  o£  the  mind  which 
,  these  things  haunt ;  and  whispers  therefrom  mingle  with 
the  operations  of  our  understanding,  even  as  the  waters 
of  the  infinite  ocean  send  their  waves  to  break  among  the 
pebbles  that  lie  upon  our  shores. 

"Here  begins  the  9>ea  that  ends  not  till  tbe  woild's  end.  WlieT«  ne  Bt&ud, 
Coald  we  know  tLc  next  bigb  sea-mark  ael  Iiejoad  these  waves  that  gleotu, 
We  should  know  what  never  mua    liatti   knowD,  aor   gj^  ai    m&ii    bKth 

ecaaiied,   .  .   . 
Ahi  but  here  mau'a  heart  leaps,  jeaming  <«vrards  the  gloom  with  Tentnroiu 

glee, 
i  From  tliB  shore  that  hath  no  shore  beyond  it,  eet  in  ftU  Uie  »&."  * 

I  B-  P.  Blavatbkv  :  The  Voiu*  of  the  Silence. 

*  BwiNBURNE  :  Od  the  Verge,  in  '  A  Midsuminer  Vaoatioa.' 
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That  doctrine,  for  example,  that  eternity  is  timeless, 
that  our  ^  immortality,'  if  we  live  in  the  eternal,  is  not  bo 
much  future  as  already  now  and  here,  which  we  find  so 
often  expreBsed  to-day  in  certain  philosophic  circles,  tinda 
its  support  in  a  '  hear,  hear ! '  or  an  '  amen,'  which  floata 
up  from  that  myateriously  deeper  level,'  We  recognize 
the  passwords  to  the  mystical  region  as  we  hear  them, 
but  we  cannot  use  them  ourselves)  it  alone  has  the  keep* 
ing  of  '  the  password  primeval.'  * 

I  have  now  sketched  with  extreme  brevity  and  insuffi- 
ciency, but  as  fairiy  as  I  am  able  in  the  time  allowedj  the 
general  traits  of  tbe  mystic  range  of  consciousness. 
is  on  the  whole  pantheistic  and  opiimistiCf  or  at  le< 
the  opposite  of  pessimistic.    It  is  anti-naturaiuli^j  OKrf 
fBxr^onkea  hent  ibilftTwici^drmieas'and  so-catled other*.^^ 
worlds ij~sTSt~es  oj  TnindT^ 

My  next  task  is  to  inquire  whether  we  can  invoke  it  as 
authoritative.  Does  it  furnish  any  warrant  for  the  truth 
of  the  twice-bomnesa  and  supernaturality  and  pantheism 
which  it  favors?  I  must  give  my  answer  to  this  question 
a9  concisely  as  I  can. 

In  brief  my  answer  is  this,  —  and  I  will  dinde  it  into 
three  parts :  — 

(1)  Mystical  states,  when  well  developed,  usually  are, 
and  have  the  right  to  be,  absolutely  authoritative  over 
the  individuals  to  whom  they  come. 

(2)  No  authority  emanates  &om  them  which  should 
make  it  a  duty  for  those  who  stand  outside  of  them  to 
accept  their  revelations  uncritically. 

^  CompATe  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Bucke,  quoted  on  pp.  393,  399. 

*  As  aerioas  an  attampt  aa  I  know  to  medi&te  between  the  tnyBtical  ragion 
pud  the  ducuTBirQ  life  ia  ContaiDed  tu  on  arti^l-e  on  Aristotle's  UuBOTMi 
Mover,  b;  F.  C.  S.  Scauj-ca,  in  Mind,  vol.  Lx.,  1900. 
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(3)  They  break  down  the  authority  of  the  non-mys- 
tical or  rationalistic  consciousness,  based  upon  the  undei* 
standing  and  the  senses  alone.  They  show  it  to  be  only 
one  kind  of  consciousness.  They  open  out  the  possibility 
of  othet  otders  of  tmtfa,  in  which,  so  far  as  anything  in 
Vaa  vitally  responds  to  them,  we  may  freely  continue  to 
have  faith. 

I  will  take  up  these  points  one  by  one. 

1. 

Ab  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  mystical  states  of 
A  well-pronounced  and  emphatic  sort  are  usually  au- 
loritative  over  those  who  have  them.'  They  have  been 
'  there,'  and  know.  It  is  vain  far  rationalism  to  grumble 
about  this.  If  the  mystical  truth  that  comes  to  a  m^m 
proves  to  be  a  force  that  he  can  live  by,  what  mandate 
have  we  of  the  majority  to  order  him  to  live  in  another 
way?  We  can  throw  him  into  a  prison  or  a  madhouse, 
but  we  cannot  change  his  mind — we  commonly  attach 
it  only  the  more  stubbornly  to  its  beliefs.^  It  mocks 
OUT  utmost  efforts,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  point  of 
logic  it  absolutely  escapee  our  jurisdiction.  Our  own 
more  '  rational '  beliefs  are  based  on  evidence  exactly 
1  similar  in  nature  to  that  which  mystics  quote  for  theirs. 
Our  senses,  namely,  have  assured  us  of  certain  states  of 
fact ;  but  mystical  experiences  are  as  direct  perceptions 

'  I  abstract  from  we&kor  st&tes,  and  from  those  cases  of  which  the  1>oa]ca 
Kie  full,  nhere  the  direolor  (but  uBua.llj'  not  the  snbj«ct)  reinain»  iu  doubt 
whether  the  txpttititisi  oiny  not  Eihtc  proceeded  frau  the  demon. 

^  Example:  Mr,  John  Nelson  writes  ol  his  imprigionTneDt  for  prGoching 
Methodism  ■  "  My  bouI  was  as  a  watered  garden,  and  I  conld  ain^  praises 
to  Gvd  bU  day  l*ng  ;  for  Le  tHmed  my  captivity  ioto  joy,  »nd  gave  me  to 
r«et  as  well  on  the  boards,  ks  if  I  bad  been  O'n  a  bed  of  down.  Knw  could 
I  say,  'God's  semce  is  perfect  freedom,'  and  I  was  oarried  out  tnuch  in 
prftjer  that  my  enemies  might  drink  «f  the  SHme  river  »f  pei^e  which  wj 
6od  gave  to  l&rgely  to  me."'     Joomal,  London,  no  date,  p.  173. 
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of  fact  for  those  who  have  them  as  any  senBations  ever 
were  for  us.  The  records  show  that  even  though  the 
five  senses  be  in  abejance  in  them,  they  are  absolutely 
sensational  in  their  epistemological  quality,  if  1  may  be 
pardoned  the  barbarous  expression,  —  that  ia»  they  are 
face  to  face  presentations  of  what  seems  immediately  to 
esist. 

The  myatic  is,  in  short,  invulnerable,  and  must  be  left, 
whether  we  relish  it  or  not,  in  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  his  creed-  Faith,  Rays  Tolstoy,  is  that  by  which  men 
live.  And  faith-state  and  mystic  state  are  practically 
convertible  terms. 


But  I  now  proceed  to  add  that  mystics  have  no  right 
to  claim  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  deliverance  of 
their  peculiar  esperiences,  if  we  are  ourselves  outsiders 
and  f'eel  no  private  call  thereto.  The  utmost  they  can 
ever  ask  of  us  in  this  life  ia  to  admit  that  they  establish 
a  presumption.  They  form  a  consensus  and  have  an  nu- 
equivocal  outcome ;  and  it  would  be  odd,  mystics  might 
say,  if  such  a  unanimous  type  of  experience  should  prove 
to  be  altogether  wrong.  At  bottom,  however,  this  would 
only  be  an  appeal  to  numbers,  like  the  appeal  of  rational- 
ism the  other  way  j  and  the  appeal  to  numbers  has  no 
logical  force.  If  we  acknowledge  it,  it  is  for  '  auggee- 
tive,*  not  for  logical  reasons ;  we  follow  the  majority  be- 
cause to  do  so  suits  our  life. 

But  even  this  presumption  from  the  uqaflimity— of 
mystics  is  far  from  being  strong.  In  eharacterLong 
mystic  states  as  pantheistic,  optimistic,  etc.,  I  am  afraid  I 
over-simplified  the  truth.  I  did  so  for  expository  reasons, 
and  to  keep  the  closer  to  the  classic  mystical  tradition. 
The   classic  relig;iou8  mysticism,  it   now   must  he   con- 
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fessed,  is  only  a  *  privileged  case.'  It  is  an  extractj  Sj 
kept  true  to  type  by  the  selection  of  the  fittest  speci- 
mens and  their  preservation  in  'schools.'  It  is  carved 
out  from  a  much  larger  mass  ;  and  if  we  take  the  larger 
mass  as  seriously  as  religious  mysticiam  has  historically 
taken  itself,  we  find  that  the  supposed  unanimity  larg'ely 
disappears.  To  begin  with,  even  religious  mysticism 
itself,  the  kind  that  accumulates  traditions  and  makes 
schools,  is  much  le»s  unanimous  than  I  have  allowed.  It 
has  been  both  ascetic  and  antinomianly  self-indulgent 
within  the  Christian  church.'  It  is  dualistic  In  Sankliya, 
and  moniatie  in  Vedanta  philosophy.  I  called  it  panthe- 
istic; but  the  great  Spanish  mystics  are  anything  but 
pantheists.  They  are  with  few  exceptions  non-metaphysi- 
cal  minds,  for  whom  '  the  category  of  personality '  is 
absolute.  The  'union'  of  man  with  God  is  for  them 
much  more  like  an  occasional  miracle  than  like  an  original 
identity.'  How  different  again,  apart  from  the  happiness 
common  to  all,  ia  the  mysticism  of  Walt  Whitraanj  Ed- 
ward Carpenter,  Kichard  Jefferies,  and  other  naturalistic 
pantheists,  from  the  more  distinctively  Christian  sort.' 
The  fact  is  that  the  mystical  feeling  of  enlargement, 
union,  and  emancipation  has  no  specific  intellectual  con- 
tent whatever  of  its  own.  It  is  capable  of  forming  matri- 
monial alliances  with  material  fuTniahed  by  the  most 
diverse  philosophies  and  theologies,  provided  only  they 

'  RCYSPRObCK,  in  Ibe  work  wKich  Maeterlinck  has  tmnslated.  has  A 
cliapCer  a.g'ainst  the  antinomiAntam  of  disciplen.  H.  Delacroix's  book 
(Essai  sur  le  myatit^iBme  flpticiilntif  en  AUemagtie  aa  XIV me  Si^cle,  Paris, 
1900)  ia  full  of  nnttnominn  matGriBl.  Compiire  also  A.  JvHit  ■■  Les  Amia 
de  Dieu  B.a  XXVii)«  Si^cle.  Tli^ae  d«  Strasbourg,  16-79, 

*  Compare  Pattl  Rottbbelot  :  L«a  Mjetiques  Espagnola,  Paris,  ISSd, 
ch.  xii. 

■  See  CAHPiNTEK'fl  Towards.  Democracy,  eapeomliy  the  latter  pBrI«,  find 
jEFFKRiEfi's  w«Dd>Bifnl  And  ipIentUd  ra^&tie  rbbpaodf,  Tbe  Story  of  my 
Heut. 
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can  find  a,  place  m  their  frameirork  for  its  peculiar  emo* 
tional  mood.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  invoke  its 
prestige  aa  distinctively  in  favor  of  any  special  belief,  such 
aa  that  in  absolute  idealism,  or  in  the  absolute  moniatic 
identity,  or  in  the  absolute  goodness,  of  the  world-  It 
18  only  relatively  in  favor  of  all  these  things  —  it  paeees 
oat  of  common  human  consciousness  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  lie. 

So  much  for  religious  mysticism  proper.  But  more 
remaina  to  be  told,  for  relijpoiia  mysticiHin  ig^  only  nnw 
half  of  mysticism.  Tlieother  half  has  no  accumulated 
^^drtToDT  except  those  which  the  test-books  on  insanity 
supply.  Open  any  one  of  these,  and  you  will  find  abun- 
dant cases  in  which  '  mystical  ideas '  are  cited  as  character- 
istic eymptoms  of  enfeebled  or  deluded  states  of  mind. 
In  delusional  insanity,  paranoia,  as  they  sometimes  call  it, 
we  may  have  a  diabolical  mysticism,  a  sort  of  religious 
mysticism  turned  upside  down.  The  same  sense  of  in- 
effable importance  in  the  smallest  events,  the  same  texts 
and  words  coming  with  new  meanings,  the  same  voices 
and  visions  and  leadings  and  missions,  the  same  controlling 
by  extraneous  powers ;  only  this  time  the  emotion  is  pes- 
siraistic :  instead  of  consolations  we  have  desolations ;  the 
meanings  are  dreadful ;  and  the  powers  are  enemies  to 
life.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
psychological  mechanism,  the  classic  mysticism  and  these 
lower  mysticisms  spring  from  the  same  mental  level,  from 
that  great  subliminal  or  transraarginal  region  of  which 
6<jeiice  19  beginning  to  admit  the  existence,  but  of  which 
so  little  is  really  known.  That  region  contains  every 
kind  of  matter  :  'seraph  and  snake  '  abide  there  side  by 
side.  To  come  from  thence  is  no  infallible  credential. 
"What  comes  must  be  sifted  and  tested,  and  run  the  gaunt^ 
let  of  confrontation  with  the  total  context  of  experience, 
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just  like  wbat  comes  from  the  outer  world  of  sense.  Its 
value  must  lie  ascertaiued  by  empirical  methods,  so  long 
as  we  are  cot  mystics  ourselves. 

Once  more,  th^n,  I  repeat  that  non-mystics  are  under 
DO  obhgatioTi  to  acknowledge  in  mystical  states  a  superior 
authority  conferred  on  them  by  their  intrinsic  nature.' 


Yet,  I  repeat  once  more,  the  existence  of  mystical 
statea  absolutely  overthrows,  the  pteteu&ion  of  noA-mysti^ 
cal  states  to  be  the  sole  and  ultimate  dictators  of  what 
we  may  believe.  As  a  rule,  mystical  states  merely  add  a 
BuperaensuQua  meaning'  to  the  ordinary  outward  data  of 
consciousneM.  They  are  eieitementB  like  the  emotions 
of  love  or  ambition,  gifts  to  Our  spirit  by  means  of  which 
facta  already  objectively  before  us  fall  into  a  new  exprea- 
BiTeness  and  make  a  new  connection  with  our  active  life. 
They  do  not  contradict  these  facts  as  such,  or  deny  any 
thing  tbat  our  senses  have  immediately  Beized,^  It  is  the 
rationalistic  critic  rather  who  plays  the  part  of  denier  in 

'  !□  cbiiptsr  !.  of  book  li.  of  bis  work  Degen>eTation,  'Max  Nobdait' 
leeks  to  undermiue  nil  mj'Bticum  by  exposing  the  weakneu  of  the  Icmr 
kinds.  Mysticism  iot  hin>  meatia  nmy  Buddci)  [i«Tct«ptiiib  of  hidden  aignifi- 
Mnce  ill  thijiga.  Ho  oipliiina  nuch  penwptian  bf  the  abundant  Dnconipleted 
oasociBtions  whicb  exjhei'iltnuea  mny  tiroiise  id  a  degenernte  bniin.  These 
ffi^i  t«  hlta  wbo-  h&s  thg  dlpdri«hce  r  vague  iLiid  vnst  B^nse  of  1(9  le-^ding' 
further,  yet  they  awnken  au  definite  or  useful  consequent  in  his  thought. 
The  eiplanatian  is  a  plausible  one  far  certain  aorta  of  feeling  of  Hignufi- 
misce  ;  at'l  otber  alienists  (WfeitxiCBx,  for  example,  in  hiji  GniiidriBa  de-r 
PtyciluBtrie,  Theil  ii„  Leipzig,  l89fi)  have  explained  '  pnranoiac  '  coodittong. 
by  a  laming  of  tbe  aasoeiati  on -organ.  Bnt  the  higher  mystical  flights,  witk 
tbeir  positiTeDBBa-  and  abmptaesa,  are  surely  pioducta  of  no  tucb  merely 
Degutive  condition.  It  Mems  far  mors  reasonable  to  ascribe  them  to  inroads 
from  the  9nbiwiis«ioiu  Ufa,  of  the  ««r«b»«l  Activity  eorreUtive  to  which 
we  OS  yet  know  nothing. 

'  They  scimetimeB  add  subjective  audita  H  viaa  to  the  facts,  hnt  as  these 
ste  uBu&lly  interpreted  OS  transmuudftue,  they  oblige  no  jdteration  in  th«' 
facts  of  Beiue>  r 
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the  controversy,  and  his  denialB  hare  so  strength,  for 
there  never  can  be  a  state  of  facts  to  which  new  meaning 
may  not  truthfully  be  added,  provided  the  mind  ascend  to 
a  more  enveloping  point  of  view.  It  must  always  remain 
an  open  question  whether  mystical  states  may  not  possi- 
bly be  such  superior  points  of  view,  windows  through 
which  the  mind  loolcs  out  upon  a  more  extensive  and 
inclusive  world.  The  d^erence  of  the  views  seen  from 
the  different  mystical  windows  need  not  prevent  ua  from 
entertaining  this  supposition.  The  wider  world  would  in 
that  case  prove  to  have  a  mixed  constitution  like  that  of 
this  world,  that  is  all.  It  would  have  its  celestial  and  its 
infernal  regions,  its  tempting  and  its  saving  moments, 
its  valid  experiences  and  its  counterfeit  ones,  just  as  our 
world  has  them ;  but  it  would  he  a  wider  world  all  thei 
same.  We  shoidd  have  to  use  its  experiences  by  selecting 
and  subordinating  and  substituting  just  as  is  our  cuBtom 
in  this  ordinary  naturalistic  world  ;  we  ebould  be  liable  to 
error  just  as  we  are  now;  yet  the  counting  in  of  that 
wider  world  of  meanings,  and  the  serious  dealing  with 
it,  might,  in  spite  of  all  the  perplexity,  be  indispensable 
stages  in  our  approach  to  the  ftnal  fullness  of  the  truth. 

In  this  shape,  I  think,  we  have  to  leave  the  subject. 
Mystical  states  indeed  wield  no  authority  due  simply  to 
their  being  mystical  states.  But  the  higher  ones  among 
them  point  in  directions  to  which  the  religious  senti- 
ments even  of  non-mystical  men  incline.  They  tell  of  the , 
supremacy  of  the  ideal,  of  vastness,  of  uniop,  of_§3fe^r  ) 
and  of  rest.  They  offer  us  hypotheses,  hypotheses  which 
we  may  voluntarily  ignore,'hut  which  as  thinkers  we  can- 
not possibly  upset.  The  supematuralism  and_optinU8t^ 
to  which  they  would  persuade  as  may,  interpreted  in  one 
way  or  another,  be  after  all  the  truest  of  insi^hta  into  the 
meaning  of  this  life. 
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"  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ;  and  the  little 
less,  and  what  worlds  away!"  It  may  be  that  possi- 
hility  and  permission  of  this  sort  are  all  that  the  religious 
consciousness  requires  to  live  on.  In  my  last  lecture  I 
shall  have  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  this  is  the  case. 
Meanwhile,  however,  I  am  sure  that  for  many  of  my 
readers  this  diet  is  too  slender.  If  superaaturalism  and 
inner  union  with  the  divine  are  true,  you  think,  then  not 
80  much  permissiou,  as  compulsion  to  believe,  ought  to 
be  found.  Philosophy  has  always  professed  to  prove 
reUgioua  truth  by  coercive  argument ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  philosopliies  of  this  kind  has  always  been  one 
favorite  function  of  the  religious  life,  if  we  use  this  term 
in  the  large  historic  sense.  But  religious  philosophy  is 
an  enormous  subject,  and  in  my  nest  lecture  I  can  only 
give  that  brief  glance  at  it  which  my  limits  will  allow. 
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THE  subject  o£  Saintliness  left  mm  face  to  face  with 
the  question^  Is  the  sense  of  divine  presence  a 
sense  of  anything  objectively  true?  We  turned  first  to 
mysticism  for  an  answer,  and  found  that  although  mys- 
ticiam  is  entirely  willing  to  corroborate  religion,  it  is  too 
private  (and  also  too  various)  in  its  utterances  to  be  able 
to  claim  a  universal  authority.  But  philosophy  pub- 
lishes results  which  claim  to  be  universally  valid  if  they 
are  valid  at  all,  so  we  now  turn  with  our  question  to 
philosophy.  Can  philosophy  stamp  a  warrant  of  veracity 
upon  the  religious  man's  sense  of  the  divine  ? 

I  imagine  that  many  of  you  at  this  point  begin  to 
indulge  in  guesses  at  the  goal  to  which  I  am  tending.  I 
have  undermined  the  authority  of  myaticiam,  you  aay, 
and  the  next  thing  I  shall  probably  do  is  to  seek  to  dis- 
credit that  of  philosophy.  Religion,  you  expect  to  hear 
me  conclude,  is  nothing  but  an  affair  of  faith,  based 
either  on  vague  sentiment.  Or  On  that  vivid  sense  of  the 
reality  of  things  unseen  of  which  in  my  second  lecture 
and  in  the  lecture  on  Mysticism  I  gave  so  many  examples. 
It  is  essentially  private  and  individualistic  j  it  always 
exceeds  our  powers  o£  formulation ;  and  although  at- 
tempts to  pour  its  contents  into  a  philosophic  mould  will 
probably  always  go  on,  men  being  what  they  are,  yet 
these  attempts  are  always  secondary  processes  which  in 
no  way  add  to  the  authority,  or  warrant  the  veracity,  of 
the  seutimeDts  from  which  they  derive  their  own  stimulus 
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and  borrow  whatever  glow  of  conviction  they  may  them- 
Belres  possess.  la  short,  you  suspect  that  I  am  planning- 
to  defend  feeling  at  the  expense  of  reason,  to  rehabilitate 
the  primitive  and  unreflective,  and  to  disnuade  you  fiom 
the  hope  of  any  Theology  worthy  of  the  name. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  have  to  admit  that  you  guess 
rightly.  I  do  believe  that  feeling  is  the  deeper  source  of 
religion,  and  that  philosophic  and  theological  formulas 
are  secondary  products,  like  translationj  uf  a  text  into 
another  tongue.  But  all  such  statements  are  misleading 
from  their  brevity,  and  it  will  take  the  whole  hour  for 
m.e  to  explain  to  you  exactly  what  I  mean. 

When  I  call  theological  formulas  secoadary  products, 
I  mean  that  in  a  world  in  which  no  religious  feeling  bad 
ever  esi&ted,  I  doubt  whether  any  philosophic  theology 
could  ever  have  been  framed.  I  doubt  if  dispassionate 
intellectual  contemplation  of  tbe  universe,  apart  from 
inner  uuhappiness  and  need  of  deliverance  on  the  one 
hand  and  myatical  emotion  on  the  other,  would  ever  have 
resulted  in  religious  philosophies  such  as  we  now  possess. 
Men  would  have  begun  with  animistic  explanations  of 
natural  fact,  and  criticised  these  away  Into  geientific 
ones,  as  they  actually  have  done.  In  the  seience  they 
would  have  left  a  certain  am.ount  of  '  psychical  i-esearch,' 
even  as  they  now  will  probably  have  to  re-admit  a  cer- 
tain amount.  But  high-flying  speculations  like  those  of 
either  dogmatic  or  idealistic  theology,  these  they  would 
have  had  no  motive  to  venture  on,  feeling  no  need  of 
commerce  with  such  deities.  These  speculations  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  classed  as  overbehefs,  buildings-out 
performed  by  the  intellect  into  dii'ections  of  which  feel- 
ing originally  supplied  the  tint. 

But  even  if  religious  philosophy  had  to  have  its  first 
hint  supplied  by  feeling,  may  it  not  have  dealt  in  a  supe- 
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rior  way  with  the  matter  which  feeling  suggested  ?  Feel- 
ing is  private  and  dumb>  and  unable  to  give  an  account  of 
itself.  It  allows  that  its  results  are  mysteries  and  enig- 
mas, declines  to  justify  them  rationally,  and  on  occasion 
is  willing  that  they  should  even  pass  for  paradoxical  and 
absurd.  Philosophy  takes  juat  the  opposite  attitude. 
Her  aspiration  is  to  reclaim  from  mystery  and  paradox 
whatever  territory  she  touches.  To  find  an  escape  from 
obscure  and  wayward  personal  persuasion  to  truth  objec- 
tively valid  for  all  thinking  men  has  ever  been  the  intel- 
lect's most  cherished  ideal.  To  redeem  religion  from 
unwholesome  privacy,  aod  to  give  public  status  and  uni- 
versal right  of  way  to  its  deliverances,  has  been  reason's 
task. 

I  believe  that  philosophy  will  always  have  opportunity 
to  labor  at  this  task.^  We  are  thinking  beings,  and  we 
cannot  exclude  the  intellect  from  participating  in  any  of 
our  functions.  Even  in  soliloqmzing  with  ourselves,  we 
construe  our  feelings  intellectually.  Both  our  pereonal 
ideals  and  our  religious  and  mystical  experiences  must 
be  interpreted  congruously  with  the  kind  of  scenery 
which  our  thinking  mind  inhabits.  The  philosophic 
climate  of  our  time  inevitably  forces  its  own  clothing  on 
ufi.  Moreover,  we  must  exchange  our  feelings  with  one 
another,  and  in  doing  so  we  hav«  to  speak,  and  to  use 
general  and  abstract  verbal  formulas.  Conceptions  and 
constructions  are  thus  a  necessary  part  of  our  religion ; 
and  as  moderator  amid  the  clash  of  hypotheses,  and 
mediator  among  the  criticisms  of  one  man's  constructions 
fay  another,  philosophy  will  always  have  much  to  do.  It 
woiJd  be  strange  if  I  disputed  this,  when  these  very  lec- 
tures which  I  am  giving  are  (as  you  will  see  more  clearly 

EssayB,  Oxfoid^  IfiOS,  pp.  17  ff. 


from  now  onwards)  a  laborious  attempt  to  extract  from 
the  privacies  of  religious  experience  some  general  facts 
■which  can  be  defined  in  formulas  upon  whici.  everybody 
may  agree. 

Religious  esperieuce,  in  other  words,  spontaneously 
and  inevitably  engenders  myths,  superstitions,  dogmas, 
creeds,  and  metaphysical  theologiea,  and  eriticisms  of 
one  set  o£  these  by  the  adherents  of  another.  Of  lat*, 
impartial  classifications  and  comparisons  have  become 
possible,  alongside  of  the  denunciatioua  and  anathemas 
by  which  the  commerce  between  creeds  used  exclusively 
to  be  carried  on.  We  have  the  begiunings  of  a  '  Science 
of  Religions,'  so-called;  and  if  these  lectures  could  ever 
be  acconnted  a  crumb-like  contribution  to  such  a  science, 
I  should  be  made  very  happy. 

But  all  these  intellectual  operations,  whether  they 
be  constructive  or  comparative  and  critical,  presuppose 
immediate  experiences  as  their  subject-matter.  They 
are  interpretative  and  inductive  operations,  operations 
after  the  fact,  consequent  upon  religious  feeHiig,  not 
coordinate  with  it,  not  independent  of  what  it  ascertains. 


The  intellectualism  in  religion  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
credit pretends  to  be  something  altogether  different  from 
this.  It  assumes  to  construct  rehgious  objects  out  of 
the  resources  of  logical  reason  alone,  or  of  logical  reason 
drawiug  rigorous  inference  from  nou -subjective  facts.  It 
calls  its  conclusions  dogmatic  theology,  or  philosophy  of 
the  absolute,  as  the  case  may  be ;  it  does  not  call  them 
science  of  rehgions.  It  reaches  them  in  an  a  priori  way, 
and  warrants  their  veracity. 

Warranted  systems  have  ever  been  the  idols  of  aspiring 
souls.  All-in  elusive,  yet  simple ;  noble,  clean,  luminous, 
stable,  rigorous,  true ;  —  what  more  ideal  refuge  co^dd 
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there  be  than  such  a  system  would  offer  to  spirits  vexed 
by  the  muddiaeas  and  accidentality  of  the  world  of  senai- 
ble  things  ?  Accordinglj,  we  find  inculcated  in  the  the- 
ological schools  of  to-day,  ahnost  as  much  as  in  those 
of  the  fore-time,  a  diadaiu  for  merely  possible  or  prob- 
able truth,  and  of  results  that  only  private  a^urance 
caa  grasp.  Scholastics  and  idealists  both  express  tiiis 
disdain.  Principal  John  Caird,  for  exainplej  writes  as 
follows  in  his  lutroductiou  to  the  Philosophy  of  Bell- 
gion:  — 

"  Religion  maat  indeed  be  a  thing  of  the  heart ;  but  in  order 
to  elevate  it  fr&m  the  region  of  subjective  caprice  and  waj- 
wardoesB,  and  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  true  and 
false  in  religion,  we  muHt  appeal  to  an  abjectire  standard.  That 
which  enters  the  heart  muat  firat  be  discerned  by  the  intelli^ 
gcDCie  to  be  true.  It  must  be  aeen.  as  having  in  its  >owd  nature 
a  right  to  dominate  feeling,  and  as  constituting  th«  principle 
by  which  feeling  must  be  judged.'  In  estimating  the  religious 
character  of  individuals,  nations,  or  races,  tlie  first  question  is, 
not  how  they  feel,  but  what  they  think  and  believe  —  not 
whether  their  religion  is  one  which  manifeata  iteelf  in  eniotions, 
more  or  less  vehement  and  enthuaiaatic,  but  what  are  the  cot^ 
Ceptions  of  God  and  divine  things  by  which  these  emotions  are 
called  forth.  Feeling  is  necessary  io  religion,  but  it  is  by  the 
content  or  intelligent  basis  of  a  religion,  and  not  by  feeling, 
that  its  character  and  worth  are  to  be  determined/'  ^ 

Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  work,  The  Idea  of  a  Uoiversity, 
gives  more  emphatic  expression  still  to  this  disdain  for 
sentiment.^  Theology,  he  says,  is  a  science  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word.  I  will  tell  you,  he  says,  what  it  is 
not  —  not  *  physical  evidences*  for  God,  not  'natural 
religion,'  for  these  are  but  vague  Bubjective  interpreta- 
tions :  — 

>  op.  oit.,  p.  174,  abridged. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  1B6|  aljTidgsd  and  italicized. 

•  Diawuree  11.  §  7. 
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"  If,"  he  oobtiDUaa,  "  the  Supreme  Bem^  is  powerful  or  skill- 
ful, just  so  f ar  aa  the  telescope  sliows  power,  or  the  microscope 
shows  sldll,  if  his  maral  law  is  to  be  astiartained  simpl;  by  the 
physical  processes  of  the  animal  frame,  or  his  will  gathered 
from  the  immediate  issues  of  human  affairs,  if  his  Essence  is 
nust  aa  high  and  deep  and  broad  as  the  umrerae  and  no  more; 
if  this  be  the  fact,  then  will  1  coufeas  that  there  is  no  Bpecific 
Bcieoce  about  God,  that  theology  13  but  a  aame,  and  a  protest 
in  its  behalf  an  hypocrisy.  Then,  pious  as  it  is  to  think  of 
Him,  while  the  pageant  of  ezperimeat  or  abatract  reusoning 
passes  by,  still  such  piety  is  nothing  more  than  a  poetry  of 
thought,  or  an  ornament  of  Language,  a  certain  view  taken  of 
Nature  which  one  man  has  and  another  haa  not,  which  gifted 
miads  strike  out,  which  others  see  to  be  admirable  and  ingen- 
ious, and  which  all  wotdd  be  the  better  for  adopting-.  It  is  but 
the  theology  of  Nature,  juat  as  we  talk  of  the  philosophy  or 
the  romance  of  history,  or  the  poetry  of  childhood,  or  the  pic- 
turesque or  the  sentimental  or  the  humorous,  or  any  other  ab- 
stract quality  which  the  geuius  or  the  caprice  of  the  individual, 
or  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  the  consent  of  the  world,  recog- 
nizes in  any  «et  of  objecta  which  are  subjected  to  its  oonteropla- 
tion.  I  do  not  see  much  diSerence  between  avowing  that  there 
is  no  God,  and  implying  that  nothing  definite  can  be  known 
for  certain  abont  Him." 

What  I  mean  by  Theology,  continues  Newman,  is  none  of 
these  things:  "  I  simply  mean  the  Science  of  God,  or  the  truths 
we  know  about  God,  pat  into  a  Kyatem,  just  as  we  have  a  sci- 
ence of  the  stars  and  call  it  astronomy,  or  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  and  call  it  geology." 

In  both  thosQ  extracts  we  have  the  issue  clearly  set 
before  us  :  Feeling  valid  only  for  the  individual  i*  pitted 
against  reason  valid  universally.  Tbe  test  is  a  perfectly 
plain  one  of  fact.  Theology  based  on  pure  reason  must 
^in  point  of  fact  convince  men  universaDy.  If  it  did  not, 
wherein  would  its  superiority  consist?  If  it  only  formed 
sects  and  schools,  even  as  sentiment  and  mysticism  form 
them,  how  would  it  fulfill  its,  ptogramine  of  freeing  ua 
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from  personal  caprice  and  waywardness  ?  This  perfectly 
definite  practical  test  of  the  pretensions  of  philosophy 
to  found  religion  on  universal  reason  simplLfies  my  pro- 
cedure to-day.  I  Deed  not  discredit  philosophy  by  labori- 
ous criticism  of  its  arguments.  It  will  suffice  if  I  show 
that  as  a  matter  of  history  it  fails  to  prove  its  pretension 
to  be  '  objectively '  convincing.  In  fact,  philosophy  does 
80  fail.  It  does  not  banish  difFerences;  it  founds  schools 
and  sects  just  as  feeling  does.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that 
the  logical  reason  of  man  operates  in  this  field  of  divinity 
exactly  as  it  has  always  operated  in  love,  or  in  patriotism, 
or  in  politics,  or  in  any  other  of  the  wider  affairs  of  life, 
in  which  our  passions  or  our  mystical  intuitions  fix  our 
beliefs  beforehand.  It  finds  arguments  for  our  convic- 
tion, for  indeed  it  kas  to  find  them.  It  anipHlies  aad 
defines  our  faith,  and  dignifies  it  and  lends  it  words  and 
plausibility.  It  hardly  ever  engenders  it ;  it  cannot  now 
secure  it.' 


Lend  me  your  attention  while  I  run  through  some  of 
the  points  of  the  older  systematic  theology.  You  find 
them  in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  manuals,  best  of  all 
in  the  innumerable  text-books  published  since  Pope  Len's 
Encyclical  recommending  the  study  of  Saint  Thomas. 
I  glance  first  at  the  arguments  by  which  dogmatic  the- 

I  Ab  reg&idfl  the  au-cAuda-ty  chnrttcter  of  intsll^ctual  0Piii9tn>ctioDs,  and 
the  primaoj  of  feeling  and  instinct  in  fmindiDg;  religious  beliefs,  see  the 
■triking  work  of  H.  Fieldinq,  Tbe  Hearte;  of  Men,  London,  1902,  which 
«MDe  into  TOJ  hands  aft«r  Hi;  teit  wae  written.  "  Creeds."  Baje  the  author, 
"are  tlie  grammar  of  religion,  tliey  are  to  religion  vhat  grammsr  is  to 
9|ieech.  Words  are  tlie  exprcHsion  of  onr  w&nts  ;  gramnuf  la  thb  ihettty 
formed  afterwnrds,  Spoecb  never  proceeded  from  gmmmar,  but  the  re- 
verse, As  Bpeeoh  prog^egses  nnit  chiinges  From  unknown  causes,  grammar 
must  follow  "  (p.  313).  The  whole  boob,  whicli  ]Lft&pa  bnuauidlj  doM  td 
concrete  facts,  is  Ititle  moro  than  an  ampli&catian  of  this  text 
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ology  establishes  God's  eiiatencej  after  that  at  those  by 
which  it  establishes  hia  Dature.' 

The  arguments  for  God's  exjetenee  have  stood  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  the  wavea  of  unbelieving'  criti- 
cism  breaking  against  them,  never  totally  discrediting 
them  in  the  ears  of  the  faithful,  but  on  the  whole  elowly 
and  surely  washing  out  the  mortar  from  between  their 
joints.  If  you  have  a  God  already  whom  you  believe  in, 
these  aTguments  confirm  you.  If  you  are  atheistic,  they 
fail  to  set  you  right.  The  proofs  are  various.  The  *  eos- 
■  mological '  one,  so-called,  reasons  from  the  contingence  of 
'the  world  to  a  First  Cause  which  must  contain  whatever 
perfections  the  world  itself  contains.  The  *  argument 
froQi  design  *  reasons,  from  the  fact  that  Nature's  laws  are 
mathematical,  and  her  parts  benevolently  adapted  to  each 
other,  that  this  cause  is  both  intellectual  and  benevolent. 
The  '  moral  argumeDt '  is  that  the  moral  law  presupposes  a 
lawgiver.  The  '  argument  €x  consensu  genthitn  '  is  that 
the  belief  in  God  is  so  widespread  as  to  be  grounded  in 
the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  should  therefore  carry 
authority  with  it. 

As  I  just  said,  I  will  not  discuss  these  arguments  tech- 
nically. The  bare  fact  that  all  idealists  since  Kant  have 
felt  entitled  either  to  scout  or  to  neglect  them  shows  that 
they  are  not  solid  enough  to  serve  as  religion's  all-suffi- 
cient foundation.  Absolutely  impersonal  reasons  would 
be  in  duty  bound  to  show  more  general  convincingneaa. 
Causation  is  indeed  too  obscure  a  principle  to  bear  the 
Weight  of  the  whole  structure  of  theology.     As  for  the 

1  For  oonremenoe'  sake,  I  follaw  the  onloi  af  A.  StOckl'b  Ijebrbnch  der 
Fbiloavpble,  Ste  Aufleg«,  Mainz,  1&31,  Band  ii.  B.  BOkVpUr'^  Nftturol 
Tbeotogf.  London,  18^1,  is  &  handy  English  Catljolio  Manual ;  but  an 
ftlmost  identical  doctnoo  is  given  by  buiq}!  Protestant  tbeologians  ob  C. 
MoBOB  ;  Syatematic  Tln-ology,  New  York,  1873,  oc  A-  U.  ^itiiiKG  :  Sjblc 
matio  Iheolagy,  5tb  edition,  New  York,  1896. 
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argument  from  design^  see  how  Darwinian  ideas  have 
revolutionized  it.  Conceived  as  we  now  conceive  them, 
as  so  many  fortunate  escapes  from  almost  limitless  pro- 
cesses of  destruction,  the  henevolent  adaptations  which 
we  find  in  Nature  suggest  a  deity  very  different  from  the 
one  who  figured  in  the  earlier  versions  of  the  argument.' 

'  It  must  Dot  h«  fargottca  tbul;  any  f-orm  of  duard&r  ia  iLe  world  migUt^ 
by  the  dcaigo  argument,  suggest  a  God  for  just  tliat  kind  of  disordar.  The 
trutk  is.  that  aby  State  of  tliiDgS  wh<lt£V6r  tliat  call  b^  □amed  is  logiaallj 
Bu§ceptib1e  of  televlogical  interpretation-  The  ruins  of  tbe  earthquake  at 
LislKia,  for  eiample  :  the  whole  of  post  bistaFy  had  to  be  plomied  exactly 
sa  it  woa  U>  bring  about  ia  tho  fullness  of  ttmo  just  that  particular  arran^ 
niant  of  debris  of  moAuar;,  fiu'niture,  and  once  liTing  bodic'S.  No  other 
train  of  causes  vould  hdve  been  sufBcient.  And  bo  of  any  other  arrang«- 
ntont,  bud  or  guod,  which  might  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  found  resulting:  anj' 
where  from  previous  conditions.  To  avoid  sii-ob  pessinaistia  eonBequeoc«s 
and  SAVA  its  b^n^ficent  designer,  the  design  argument  aCoordingly  inToikeB 
two  other  principles,  restriotive  !□  their  operation.  The  first  ia  physical : 
Nature's  forces  tend  of  their  own  accord  only  to  disorder  ajud  destruction, 
to  heapa  of  iniin^  not  to  architGcturs.  Tliia  prini^ipte,  though  pluiiBib]?  at 
flmt  sight,  seems,  in  the  lig^bt  of  recent  biology,  to  be  more  and  more  im- 
probalilo'.  The  second  principle  is  one  ut  Bntbroponio.rph.ic  interpretation. 
No  arraiigement  that  foe  Tt4  ia  '  disorderly  '  can  possibly  liavc  beeu  an  object 
of  design  at  all.  This  priocipte  ia  of  couraa  a  iii«re  assumption  in  the 
interests  of  anthropomorphia  Theism. 

Wben  ODQ  rievB  the  vorld  with  no  deSnitfl  thcoloi^OBl  bias  one  way  ox 
the  other,  one  smh  that  order  and  disorder,  as  we  uovr  recognii«  them,  aifl 
purely  human  inveDtiQUB.  We  Rre  interested  in  certain  types  of  arran.g»- 
meat,  useful,  esthetic,  or  moral,  —  so  iDteres.ted  that  whenever  wo  find 
them  realized,  the  fact  emphatically  rivets  our  nttantioD.  The  result  is 
that  wo  work  over  the  contents  o£  the  world  Hekctively,  It  is  overflowing 
with  disorderly  arrjin^ements  from  our  point  of  view,  but  order  is  the 
only  thing  we  oara  for  and  look  at,  and  by  choosing,  one  can  almiys  find 
some  aort  of  orderly  arrangemoat.  in  the  midst  of  any  chaos.  If  I  sbould 
throw  down  a  thousand  beoos  at  random  upon  a  table,  I  could  doubtless, 
by  eliminating  9.  sufBcient  bumber  of  them,  leave  the  reist  in  almost  any 
geometrical  pattern  you  might  propose  to  me,  and  you  might  then  eay  thai 
thnt  pattern  was  the  thing  pteflgured  beforehaQd.  and  that  tb«  other  beans 
were  mere  irrolevanoe  and  packing  mivteri^l.  Our  dcftlinga  with  Natnre 
are  just  like  this.  She  is  a  vaitpl^'num  in  which  our  attention  draws  capri- 
oiaiu.  lines  in  innumerable  direetions.  We  count  and  name  whatever  lies 
upon  thespecifti  lines  wo  trace,  whilst  the  other  things  and  the  tintraiHd  Unea 
are  neither  named  nor  counted.     There  are  in  reality  infinitely  more  tbiogB 
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The  fact  is  that  these  arg'uments  do  but  follow  the  com- 
bine'd  suggestions  of  the  facts  and  of  our  feeling.  They 
prove  nothing  rigorously.  They  only  corroborate  our  pre- 
existent  partialities. 

If  philosophy  can  do  bo  little  to  e&tablish  God's  esist 
ence,  how  stands  it  with  her  efforts  to  define  his  attri- 
butes? It  is  worth  while  to  look  at  the  attempts  of 
systematic  theology  in  this  direction. 

Since  God  is  First  Cause,  this  science  of  sciences  sajs,  lie 
differs  from  all  bia  creatures  in  poaseasing  existenca  a  »€, 
From  this  '  arse-ity  '  on  God'a  part,  theology  deduces  by  mere 
logic  most  of  Itie  other  perfections.  For  instance,  be  must  be 
both  necessar]/  and  ahaohttc,  cannot  not  be,  and  cannot  in  any 
way  be  deterrained  by  anything  else.  This  makes  Him  abso- 
lutely UQlImited  from  without,  and  unlimited  also  from  within  ; 
for  limitation  la  non-being;  and  God  ia  being  itself.  This  un- 
limitedneaa  makes  God  infinitely  perfect.  Moreover,  God  ia 
One,  and  Only,  for  the  infinitely  perfect  can  admit  no  peer. 
He  is  Spiritual,  for  were  He  composed  of  physical  parts,  some 
other  power  would  have  to  combine  them  into  the  total,  and 
his  asaitj  would  thus  be  contradicted.  He  is  therefore  both 
simple  and  non-physical  in  nature.  He  is  simple  metaphijai- 
tally  also,  that  is  to  aay,  bis  nature  and  hia  existence  can- 


'nnadnpted  '  to  eMh  other  in  this  vorld  than  there  are  tbings  <  adapted  ' ; 
infliiitelf  iu«re  things  vritb  irregular  Klatious  than  with  regular  reibitionR 
between  them.  But  we  look  for  the  tBgular  kind  of  thing  eiclusively,  nod 
ingenittUBly  discover  and  ppitBerre  it  in  our  memo rj.  It  aecmnulfitw  witib 
other  regular  kinds,  until  the  coUectiun  of  them  fills  our  CQOjclopffidias-  Yet 
all  tlie  "while  betneea  and  around  them  lies  an  to&nite  asonytaniiA  ohaoe 
«(  abjeats  thdt  no  one  ever  thpnglit  uf  tflgether,  of  relationfi  that  never  yot 
attracted  our  attention. 

The  f>u!tB  of  apder  from  wliich  the  phyBioo-theologtcal  argnmsnt  Btarts 
are  thu9  CHsilj  Biisceptible  ef  iotGrpretation  as  arhitrarjr  human  prmluctB. 
So  long  03  this  U  the  case,  althongli  of  course  no  argument  n^iiist  God  ful- 
lova,  it  follows  that  the  argument  f^»^  him  will  fail  to  coostitute  a  kuock- 
di)<na  proof  of  his  enstence,  It  will  bo  c«iivinouig  odIj  to  those  wlio  on 
cttier  groiiads  belieTe  ia  him  already. 
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not  be  dtstinofc,  as  tliey  are  id  finite  eubBtances  whlcb  share 
their  formal  naturea  with  one  another,  and  are  individual  only 
in  their  material  aspect.  Since  God  is  one  and  only,  his  essen- 
tia and  his  esse  muat  be  given  at  one  atroke.  Thia  ezcludeB 
from  hia  being  all  those  distinctions,  so  familiar  in  tlie  world 
gf  fitiiCo  thmg9,  between  potentifdity  and  actuality,  substance 
and  a,c(!idents,  being  and  activity,  existence  and  attributes. 
W^e  can  talk,  it  ia  true,  of  God's  powers,  acts,  and  attributes, 
but  these  dlscrimiDatious  are  only  ^virtual,'  and  made  from 
the  human  point  of  view.  In  God  all  these  points  of  view  fall 
into  an  ab»oIuta  identity  of  being. 

This  absence  of  all  potentiality  in  God  obliges  Him  to  be 
imtnutable.  He  ia  actuality,  through  and  through.  Were  there 
anythiug  potential  about  Him,  He  would  either  lose  or  gain  by 
its  actualization,  and  either  loss  or  gain  would  contradict  his 
perfection.  He  cannot,  therefore,  change.  Furthermore,  He  is 
immense,  boundless;  for  could  He  be  outlined  in  space.  He 
would  be  composite,  and  thia  would  contradict  his  indivisibility. 
He  is  therefore  omnipTeaetit^  indiviaibly  there,  at  every  point 
of  apace.  He  is  similarly  wholly  present  at  every  point  of  time, 
—  in  other  words  eternal.  For  if  He  began  in  time.  He  woidd 
need  a  prior  cause,  and  that  would  contradict  his  aseity.  If  He 
ended,  it  would  contradict  his  necessity.  If  He  went  through 
any  sticcea&ion,  it  would  contradict  hia  immutability. 

He  has  intelligence  and  will  and  ftvery  other  creature-perfec- 
tion, for  we  have  them,  and  effectiis  nequit  superare  ccmsatn. 
In  Him,  however,  they  are  absolutely  and  eternally  in  act, 
and  their  object,  since  God  can  be  bounded  by  naught  that  is 
external,  can  primarily  be  nothing  else  than  God  himself. 
He  knows  himself,  then,  in  one  eternal  indivisible  act,  and 
wills  himself  with  an  infinite  Belf-plessure,*  Since  He  must 
of  logical  neeeBsity  thus  love  and  will  himself.  He  cannot  be 
called  'free'  ad  intra,  with  the  freedom  of  contrarieties  that 
characterizes  fmito  creatures.  Ad  extra,  however,  or  with  re- 
spect to  hia  creation,  God  is  free.  He  cannot  need  to  create, 
being  perfect  in  being  and  in  happiness  already.  He  toilla  to 
create,  then,  by  an  absolute  freedom, 

^  For  the  ictolaatiofl  the  /ett^ullu*  appeltndi  embmcea  lecliug,  dssire,  and 
wiU. 
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Being  thus  a  sulfstance  endowed  with  intellect  and  will  and 
freedom,  God  is  a.  person;  and  a  Hviru;  person  also,  lor  He  is 
both  object  and  subject  of  his  own  activity,  and  to  be  this  dia- 
tinguiahea  the  lidng  from  the  lifeless.     He  h  thus  absohttely 

\selj'-sv^cient :  his  self-knowledge  and  self-love  are  both  of  them 
inSnite  and  adequate,  and  need  no  exti'a.neous  conditions  to 
perfect  them. 

He  is  omniscient,  for  in  knowing  himself  as  Cause  He  knows 
all  creature  things  and  erenta  by  implication.  His  knowledge 
is  previsive^  for  He  is  present  to  all  time.  Even  our  free  acts 
are  known  beforehand  to  Him,  for  otherwise  his  wisdom  would 
admit  of  successive  moments  of  enrichment,  and  this  would 
contradict  his  immutability.  He  is  omnipotent  for  everything 
that  does  not  involve  logical  contradiction.  He  can  make  being 
■ — in  other  words  his  power  includes  crtaticn.     If  wliat  Hft 

f  creates  were  made  of  his  own  substance,  it  would  have  to  be 
infinite  in  essence,  as  that  aubstaneie  is;  but  it  is  finite;  so  it 
must  be  non-divine  in  substance.  If  it  were  made  of  a  suh- 
itance,  an  eternally  existing  matter,  for  example,  which  God 
fo'Und  there  to  his  hand,  and  to  which  He  simply  gave  its  form, 
that  would  contradict  God's  de£uition  as  Firat  Cause,  and  make 
Him  a  mere  mover  of  something  caused  already.  The  things 
he  creates,  then,  He  creates  ex  nihilo,  and  gives;  them  absolute 
being  as  so  many  6nite  substances  additional  to  himself.  The 
forms  which  he  imprints  upon  them  have  their  prototypes  in 
his  ideas.  But  as  in  God  there  is  no  such  thing  as  multipli- 
city, and  as  these  ideas  for  us  are  Dianifold,  we  must  distinguish 
the  ideas  as  they  are  in  God  and  the  way  in  which  our  minds 
ertemally  imitate  them.  We  must  attribute  them  to  Hiro  only 
in  a  termiTiative  sense,  as  differing  aspects^  from  the  finite  point 

[  of  view,  of  his  unique  essence. 

God  of  course  is  holy,  good,  and  just.  He  csan  do  no  evil, 
iot  He  is  positive  being's  fullnesa,  and  evil  is  negation.    It  la 

ttme  that  He  has  created  physical  evil  in  places,  hut  only  aa  a 

means  of  wider  good,,  for  bonum  totius  prceeminet  honum  partis. 

Moral  evil  He  cannot  will,  either  as  end  or  means,  for  that 

would  contradict  his  holiness.      By  creating  free  heings  He 

termite  it  only,  neither  his  justice  nor  his  goodness  obliging 
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Him  to  prevent  the  recipients  of  freedom  from  misusing  the 

gift- 

Aa  regajds  God's  purpose  in  creating,  primarily  it  can  osl; 
hftve  been  to  exercise  liia  absolute  freedom  by  the  manifests^ 
tion  to  others  of  his  glory.  From  this  it  foUowa  that  the  others 
must  be  rational  beings,  capable  in  the  first  place  of  know^ 
ledge,  love,  and  honor,  and  in  the  second  plaoe  of  happiness, 
for  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  is  the  mainspring  of  felicity. 
In  so  far  forth  odq  may  aay  that  God's  secondary  purpose  in 
creating  is  love. 

I  ■will  not  weary  you  by  purauing  these  metapbyaical 
determinations  farther,  into  the  myateriea  of  God's  Trio- 
ity,  for  example.  What  I  have  given  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  orthodox  philosophical  theology  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Newman,  filled  with  enthu- 
siasm at  God's  list  o£  perfections,  coDtinues  the  passage 
which  I  began  to  quote  to  you  by  a  couple  of  pages  of  a 
rhetoric  so  mngnificent  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  from 
adding  them,  in  spite  of  the  inroad  they  would  make 
upon  our  time.^  He  first  enumerates  God's  attributes 
sonorously,  then  celebrates  his  ownership  of  everything  in 
earth  and  Heaven,  and  the  dependence  of  all  that  hap- 
pens upon  his  permissive  will.  He  gives  us  scholastic  philo- 
sophy *  touched  with  emofcionj'  and  every  philosophy 
should  be  touched  with  emotion  to  be  rightly  understood. 
ElmotionaUy^  then,  dogmatic  theology  is  worth  something 
to  minds  of  the  type  of  Newman's.  It  will  aid  us  to 
estimate  what  it  is  worth  intellectually,  if  at  this  point  I 
make  a  short  digression. 


What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der.    The  Continental  schook  of  philosophy  have  too 
often  overlooked  the  fact  that  man's  thinking  is  organi- 
cally connected  with  bis  conduct.     It  seems  to  me  to  be 
1  Op.  eit.,  DiseourBB  HI.  f  7. 
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chief  glory  of  Englis 


od  Scottish  thinkers  to  have 
kept  the  organic  connection  in  view.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  British  philosophy  has  m  fact  b&en  that  every 
difference  must  make  a  difference,  every  theoretical  dif- 
ference somewhere  issue  in  a  practical  difference,  and 
that  the  best  method  of  diecussing  points  of  theory  is 
to  begin  by  asceitaining  what  practical  difference  would 
result  from  one  alternative  or  the  other  being  true. 
What  is  the  particular  truth   in   question    known  asf 

[In  what  facts  does  it  result?     What  is   its  cash-value 

liD  terms  of  particular  experience  ?  This  is  the  char- 
acteristic Engliab  way  of  taking  up  a  question.  In 
this  way,  you  remember,  I^cke  takes  up  the  question  of 
personal  identity.  What  you  mean  by  it  is  just  your 
chain  of  particular  memories,  says  he.  That  is  the  only 
concretely  verifiable  part  of  its  significance.  All  further 
ideas  about  it,  such  as  the  oneness  or  manyness  of  the 

[Spiritual  substance  on  which  it  is  based,  are  therefore 
of  inteUlgible  meaning ;  and  propositions  touching 
ideas  may  be  indifferently  affirmed  or  denied.  So 
Berkeley  with  his  *  matter.'  The  cash-value  of  matter  is 
our  physical  sensations.  That  is  what  it  is  known  as,  aU 
that  we  concretely  verify  of  its  conception.  That,  there- 
fore, is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  term  '  matter '  —  any 
other  pretended  meaning  is  mere  wind  of  words.  Hume 
does  the  same  thing  with  causation.  It  is  known  as 
habitual  antecedence,  and  as  tendency  on  our  part  to  look 
for  Bomething  definite  to  come.     Apart  from  this  practi- 

tcal  meaning  it  has  no  significance  whatever^  and  books 
about  it  may  be  committed  to  the  flames,  says  Hume. 
Bugald  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown,  James  Mill,  John 
Mill,  and  Professor  Bain,  have  followed  more  or  less 
consistently  the  same  method ;  and  Shadworth  Hodgson 
has  used  the  principle  with  full  explicitnesa.     When  all  is 
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said  and  done,  it  was  English  and  Scotch  writers,  and 
not  Kjint,  who  introduced  'the  critical  method'  into 
philosophy,  the  ono  method  fitted  to  mike  philosophy  a 
study  worthy  of  serious  men.  For  what  Beriousnesa  can 
possibly  remain  in  debating*  philosophic  propositions  that 
will  never  make  an  appreciable  difference  to  us  iu  action? 
And  what  coiJd  it  matter,  if  all  propositions  were  practi- 
cally inditferent,  which  of  them  we  should  a^ee  to  call 
true  or  which  false  ? 

An  American  philosopher  of  eminent  originalityj  Mr. 
Charles  Sanders  Peirce,  has  rendered  thought  a  service  by 
disentangling  from  the  particulars  of  its  application,  the 
principle  by  which  these  men  were  instinctively  guided, 
and  by  singling  it  out  as.  fundamental  and  giving  to  it  a 
Greek  name.  He  calls  it  the  principle  of  pragmatismy 
and  he  def eqds  it  somewhat  as  follows  : '  — 

Thought  in  movement  has  for  its  only  conceivable 
motive  the  attainment  of  belief,  or  thought  at  rest.  Only 
when  our  thought  about  a  subject  has  found  its  rest  in 
belief  can  our  action  on  the  subject  firmly  and  safely 
begin.  Beliefs,,  in  short,  are  rules  for  action;  and  the 
whole  function  of  thinking  is  but  one  step  in  the  pro- 
duction of  active  habits.  If  there  were  any  part  of  a 
thought  that  made  no  difference  in  the  thought's  prac- 
tical consequenceB,  then  that  part  would  be  no  proper 
element  of  the  thought's  significance.  To  develop  a 
thought's  meaning  we  need  therefore  only  determine 
what  conduct  it  is  fitted  to  produce;  that  conduct  is  for 
us  ita  sole  significance;  and  the  tangible  fact  at  the  root 
of  all  our  thought-distinctions  is  that  there  is  no  one  of 
them  so  fine  as  to  consist  in  anything  but  a  possible  dif- 
ference of  practice.     To  attain  perfect  clearness  in  our 

^  In  an  KrUcIe,  How  to  make  oui  Ideas  Clear,  in  the  Fopolir  ScienM 
MtiutUy  for  Jaauary,  1878,  vol,  zii.  p.  239, 
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thoughts  of  an  object,  we  need  then  only  consider  what 
seosadons,  immediate  or  remote,  we  are  conceivably  to 
expect  from  it,  and  what  conduct  we  must  prepare  in  cage 
the  object  should  be  true.  Our  conceptioD  of  these  pmc- 
tical  consequences  is  for  us  the  whole  of  our  conception 
of  the  object,  bo  far  as  that  conception  has  positive  si^ 
nificauce  at  all. 

This  is  the  principle  of  Peiree,  the  principle  of  prag- 
matism. Such  a  principle  will  help  ua  on  this  occasion 
to  decide^  among  the  various  attributes  set  down  in  the 
scholastic  inventory  of  God'a  perfections,  whether  some 
be  not  far  less  significant  than  others. 

If,  namely,  we  apply  the  principle  of  pragmatism  to 
God's  metaphysical  attributes,  strictly  so  called,  as  dia- 
tingiiished  from  bis  moral  attributes,  I  think  that,  even 
were  we  forced  by  a  coercive  logic  to  believe  them,  we 
still  should  have  to  confess  them  to  be  destitute  of  all 
intelligible  significance.  Take  God's  aseity,  f or  example; 
or  his  necessariness  ;  his  immateriahty ;  bis  *  simplicity' 
or  superiority  to  the  kind  of  inner  variety  and  successioa 
which  we  find  in  finite  beings,  his  indivisibibty,  and  lack 
of  the  inner  distinctions  of  being  and  activity,  substance 
and  accident,  potentiality  and  actaality,  and  the  rest; 
his  repudiation  of  inclusion  in  a  genus  ;,  his  actualized 
infinity  ;  his  *  personality,'  apart  from  the  moral  quali- 
ties which  it  may  comport;  his  relations  to  evil  being 
permissive  and  not  positive ;  big  self-sufficiency,  self- 
love,  and  absolute  felicity  in  himself  :  —  candidly  speak- 
ing, bow  do  such  qualities  as  these  make  any  definite 
connection  with  our  life?  And  if  they  severally  call  for 
no  distinctive  adaptations  of  our  conduct,  what  vital  dif- 
ference can  it  possibly  make  to  a  man's  religion  whether 
they  be  true  or  false  ? 

For  my  own  part,  although  I  dialike  to  say  aught  that 
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may  grate  upon  tender  associations,  I  must  frankly  con- 
fess that  even  though  these  attributes  were  faultlessly 
deduced,  I  cannot  conceive  of  its  being  of  the  smallest 
consequence  to  us  religiously  that  any  one  of  them 
should  be  true.  Pray,  what  specific  act  can  I  perform  in 
order  to  adapt  myaelf  the  better  to  God's  Eimplicity  ?  Or 
how  does  it  assist  me  to  plan  my  behavior,  to  know  that 
his  happiuess  is  anyhovr  absotately  complete  ?  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  just  past,  Mayne  Reid  was  the  great 
writer  of  books  of  out-of-door  adventiu*.  He  was  forever 
extoUing-  the  hunters  and  field'observers  of  living  ani- 
mals' habits,  and  keeping^  up  a  fire  of  invective  ag'ainst 
the  *  closet-naturalists,*  as  be  called  them,  the  coUectora 
and  classifiers,  and  handlers  of  skeletons  and  skins. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  think  that  a  closet-natural- 
ist must  be  the  vilest  type  of  wretch  under  tho  buq. 
But  surely  the  systematic  theologians  are  the  cloeet- 
naturaUsts  of  the  deity,  even  in  Captain  Mayne  Reid's 
sense.  What  is  their  deduction  of  metaphysical  attri- 
butes but  a  shufHing  and  matching  of  pedantic  diction- 
ary-adjectives, aloof  from  morals,  aloof  from  human 
needs,  something  that  might  be  worked  out  from  the 
mere  word  '  God '  by  one  of  those  logical  machines  of 
wood  and  brass  which  recent  ingenuity  has  coutrived  as 
well  as  by  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  have  the 
trail  of  the  serpent  over  them.  One  feels  that  in  the 
theologians*  hands,  they  are  only  a  set  of  titles  obtained 
by  a  mechanical  manipulation  of  synonyms;  verbahty  baa 
stepped  into  the  place  of  vision,  professionalism  into  that 
of  life.  Instead  of  bread  we  have  a  stone  ;  instead  of  a 
fish,  a  serpent.  Did  such  a  conglomeration  of  abstract 
terms  give  really  the  gist  of  our  knowledge  of  the  deity, 
schools  of  theology  might  indeed  continue  to  flourish,  but 
religion,  vital  religion,  would  have  taken  its  flight  from 
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this  world.  What  keeps  religion  going'  is  something  else 
than  abstrdct  defialtioua  and  Byatems  o£  concatenated 
adjectives,  and  something  different  from  faculties  of 
theology  and  their  professors-  All  these  things  are  after- 
effects, secondary  accretions  upon  those  phenomena  of 
vital  conversation  with  the  unseen  divine,  of  which  I 
have  shown  you  so  many  instances,  renewing  themaelvea 
in  scEcula  acBcuiormn  in  the  lives  of  humble  private  m^en. 
So  much  for  the  metaphysical  attributes  of  God  \ 
From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  religion,  the  meta- 
physical monster  which  they  offer  to  our  worship  is  aD 
absolutely  worthless  inventiou  of  the  scholarly  mind. 

What  shall  we  now  say  of  the  attributes  called  moral? 
Pragmatically,  they  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
They  positively  determine  fear  and  hope  and  expectation, 
and  are  foundations  for  the  saintly  life.  It  needs  but  a 
glance  at  them  to  show  how  great  is  their  significance. 

God'a  holiness,  for  example:  being  holy,  God  can  will 
Dothiog  but  the  good.  Being  omnipotent,  he  can  secure 
its  triumph.  Being  omniscient,  he  can  see  us  in  the 
dark.  Being  just,  he  can  punish  us  for  what  he  sees. 
Being  loving,  he  can  pardon  too.  Being  unalterable,  we 
can  count  on  him  securely.  These  qualities  enter  into 
connection  with  our  life,  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
should  be  informed  concerning  them.  That  Grod'a  pur- 
pose in  creation  should  be  the  manifestation  of  hla  glory 
is  also  an  attribute  which  has  definite  relations  to  our 
practical  life.  Among  other  things  it  has  given  a  definite 
character  to  worship  in  all  Christian  countries.  If  dog- 
matic theology  really  does  prove  beyond  dispute  that  a 
God  with  characters  like  these  exists,  she  may  well  claim 
to  give  a  solid  basis  to  religious  sentiment.  But  verily, 
how  stands  it  with  her  arguments  ? 
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It  stands  with  them  as  ill  as  with,  the  argumeDts  for 
hio  existence.  Not  only  do  post-Kantian  ideatigts  reject 
them  root  and  branch,  but  it  is  a  plain  hiatonc  fact  that 
thej  never  have  converted  any  one  who  has  found  in  the 
moral  complexion  of  the  world,  as  he  experienced  it, 
reasons  for  doubting  that  a  good  God  can  have  framed 
it-  To  prove  God's  goodness  by  the  scholastic  argument 
that  tdere  is  uo  non-being  in  his  essence  would  souad  to 
Buch  a  witness  simply  silly. 

No !  the  bock  of  Job  went  over  this  whole  matter 
once  for  all  and  definitively.  Etatiocinatiou  lb  a  relatively 
euperficial  and  unreal  path  to  the  deity  :  "1  will  lay  mine 
hand  upon  my  mouth ;  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seetb  Thee."  An 
intellect  perplexed  and  baffled,  yet  a  trustful  sense  of 
presence  —  such  is  the  situation  of  the  man  who  ia  sin- 
cere with  himself  and  with  the  facts,  but  who  remains 
religious  still.' 

We  must  therefore,  I  think,  bid  a  definitive  good-by 
to  dogmatic  theology.  In  all  sincerity  our  faith  must  do 
without  that  warrant.  Modern  idealism,  I  repeat,  has  said 
good-by  to  this  theology  forever.  Can  modern  idealism 
give  fiiith  a  better  warrant,  or  must  she  still  rely  on  her 
poor  self  for  witness  ? 

The  basis  of  modern  idealism  is  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 


*  Pragmaticallj,  the  most  iisportant  nttributQ  of  God  ia  his  punitive  jnS' 
ti«e.  Bub  who,  in  tlia  fireseiit  state  of  theological  opidion  on  Lhat  ^oitit,  will 
dare  miuEitaui  thnb  Leil  fire  or  Us  e<]ULva1eEit  in  some  sbape  is  rendered  cer- 
tain hy  piini  logic  ?  Tbeology  herself  Las  lArgcly  basud  this  doctrine  npnn 
MveUtiaa  ;  and,  in  disauaaing  it,  boa  tended  more  and  more  to  aubstitnte 
oonveiitiaunJ  ideas  of  crimtDAl  taw  foir  a  priori  priuciples  of  r«aBon.  But 
the  vary  notiati  thnt  this  g'lorioits  unireraQ,  with  planate  and  winds,  Kod 
l&aghin^  ekj  nnd  oo«itii,  shuuld  have  been  coDQeived  nnd  had  its  beatna  &ad 
raft«rs  laid  ia  teohn teat i ties  of  crimimditj,  ia  incrediblie  to  our  uiodern 
LmnginatioD.    It  weakens  a  religion  to  heu  it  argued  opon  such  ft  basifl. 
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Transcendental  Ego  of  Apperception.  By  this  formidable 
term  Kant  merely  meant  the  fact  that  the  coosciousnesa 
■^I  think  them  '  must  (potentially  or  actually)  accompany 
all  OUT  objects.  Former  skeptics  had  said  as  much,  but 
the  '  I'  in  question  bad  remained  for  them  identified  with 
the  personal  individual.  Kant  abstracted  and  deper- 
sonalized it,  and  made  it  the  most  universal  of  all  his 
categories,  although  for  Kant  himse^  thei  Trauscendentol 
£go  had  no  theological  implications. 

It  was  reserved  for  bis  successors  to  convert  Kant's 
notion  of  Sewusataein  uherhaupt,  or  abstract  conscioua- 
nesB,  into  an  infinite  concrete  self -consciousness  which  is 
the  eoul  of  the  world,  and  in  which  our  sundry  personal 
self-consciousnesses  have  their  being.  It  would  lead  me 
into  tecbnicabties  to  show  you  even  briefly  how  this 
transformation  was  in  point  of  fact  effected.  SufG.ce  it 
to  say  that  in  the  Hegelian  school,  which  to-day  so  deeply 
influences  both  British  and  American  thinking,  two  prin- 
ciples have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  operation. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  the  old  logic  of 
identity  never  gives  us  more  than  a  post-mortem  dissec- 
tion of  disjecta  membra,  and  that  the  fullness  of  life  can 
be  construed  to  thought  only  by  recognizing  that  every 
object  which  our  thought  may  propose  to  itself  involves 
the  notion  of  some  other  object  which  seems  at  first  to 
negate  the  first  one- 

The  second  principle  is  that  to  be  conscious  of  a  nega-  ^.'— - 
taon  is  already  virtually  to  be  beyond  it.     The  mere  ask-  N 
ing  of  a  question  or  expression  of  a  dissatisfaction  proves 
that  the  answer  or  the  satisfaction  is  already  imminent ; 
the  finite^  realized  as  such,  Is  already  the  infinite  in 
posse. 

Applying  these  principles,  we  seem  to  get  a  propulsive 
force  into  our  logic  which  the  ordinary  logic  of  a  baref 
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Btark  self-identity  in  each  thing  never  attains  to.  The 
objects  of  our  thought  now  act  within  oar  thought,  act  as 
objects  act  when  given  in  experience.  They  change  and 
develop.  They  introduce  something  other  than  them- 
selves along  with  them ;  and  this  other,  at  first  only  ideal 
or  potential,  presently  proves  itself  also  to  be  actual.  It 
supersedes  the  thing  at  first  supposed,  and  both  verifies 
and  corrects  it,  in  developing  the  fullness  of  its  meaning. 
The  program  ia  excellent ;  the  universe  u  a  place 
where  things  are  followed  by  other  things  that  both  cor- 
rect and  fulfill  them;  and  a  logic  which  gave  us  some- 
thing like  this  movement  of  fact  would  express  truth  far 
better  than  the  traditional  achool-logic^  which  never  gets 
of  its  own  accord  from  anything  to  anything  else,  and 
registers  only  predictions  and  subsmnptions,  or  static  re- 
semblances and  diiierences.  Nothing  could  be  more  un> 
like  the  methods  oi  dogmatic  theology  than  those  of  this 
new  logic.  Let  me  quote  io  illustration  some  passages 
from  the  Scottish  trauscendentaliB't  whom  I  have  already 
named. 

'*  How  are  we  to  conceive,"  Principal  Caird  writes,  "  of  the 
reality  in  which  all  intelligence  rests?"  He  replies:  "Two 
things  may  without  difBculty  be  proved,  viz.,  that  this  reality 
is  an  absolute  Spirit,  and  conversely  that  it  is  only  in  com- 
munioQ  with  this  absolute  Spirit  or  Intelligence  that  the  Suite 
Spirit  can  realize  itself.  It  is  absolute;  for  the  faintest  move- 
meat  of  human  intelligence  would  be  arrested,  if  it  did  not 
presuppose  the  absolute  reality  of  intelligence,  of  thought 
itself.  Doubt  or  denial  themaelves  presuppose  and  indirectly 
affirm  it.  When  I  pronouace  anything  to  be  true,  I  prODOUaoe 
it,  indeed,  to  be  relative  to  thought,  but  not  to  be  relative  to 
my  thought,  or  to  the  thought  of  any  other  individual  mind. 
From  the  existence  of  all  individual  minda  as  such  I  can  ah- 
Btract ;  I  can  think  them  away.  But  that  which  I  cannot  think 
away  is  thoughti  or  self -oonBciousn ess  itself,  in  its  independenoa 
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and  ab&oluteaesa,  or,  in  oth«r  words,  an  Absolute  Thought  or 
Self-Consciousneaa." 

Here,  yoa  see,  Principal  Caird  makes  the  transitioa 
whicli  Kant  did  not  make  :  he  coQverts  the  onuiipre- 
sence  of  consciousness  in  general  as  a  condition  of  '  truth  * 
being  anywhere  possible,  into  an  omnipresent  universal 
consciougness,  which  he  identiiieB  with  God  in  his  con- 
creteness.  He  next  proceeds  to  use  the  priaciple  that 
to  acknowledge  yoiir  limits  is  in  essence  to  be  beyond 
them ;  and  malies  the  transition  to  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  individiiala  in  the  following  wotdfi  t  — 

"  If  [Man]  were  only  a  cpeatnire  of  transient  aenaationa  and 
impulses,  of  an  evev  coming  and  going  sucoesaion  of  intuitions, 
fancies,  feelings,  then  nothing  coulil  ever  have  for  him  the  char- 
acter of  objective  truth  or  reality.  But  it  la  the  prerogative  of 
man's  apirituai  nature  that  he  caa  yield  himself  up  to  a  thought 
and  will  that  are  infinitely  larger  than  his  own.  As  a  think- 
ing, Be!f-eonaciou3  being,  imleed,  he  may  be  said,  by  his  very 
nature,  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Universal  Life.  As  a 
thinking  being,  it  is  possible  for  me  to  suppress  and  quoll  in 
my  conacioasneaa  every  movement  of  aelf-assertion,  every  notion 
and  opinion  that  is  merely  mine,  every  deaire  that  belongs  to 
me  as  this  particular  Self,  and  to  become  the  pure  medium  of  a 
thought  that  is  universal  —  in  one  word,  to  live  no  more  lay 
own  life,  but  let  my  consciousness  be  possessed  and  Buffnsed 
by  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  life  of  spirit.  And  yet  it  is  just 
in  this  renunciation  of  self  that  I  truly  gain  myself,  or  realize 
the  highest  possibilities  of  my  own  nature.  For  whilst  in  one 
sense  we  give  up  self  to  live  the  universal  and  absolute  life  of 
reason^  yet  that  to  which  we  thus  surrender  oitr&elves  is  in 
reality  our  truer  self.  The  life  of  absolute  reason  ts  not  a  life 
that  is  foreign  to  ua." 

Nevertheless,  Principal  Caird  goes  on  to  say,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  outwardly  to  realize  this  doctrine,  the  balm 
it  offers  remains  incomplete.  Whatever  we  may  be  in 
posse,  the  very  best  of  us  in  actu  falls  very  short  of 
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being  absolutely  divine.  Social  morality,  love,  and  self- 
sacrifice  even,  merge  oup  Self  only  m  some  other  finite 
self  or  selves.  TLey  do  not  quite  identify  it  with  the 
Infinite.  Man's  ideal  destiny^  infinite  in  abstract  logic, 
might  thus  seem  in  practice  forever  unrealizabk. 

**  Is  there,  then,"  our  aatbor  continues,  "  do  Bolutioa  of  Hba 
contradiction  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  ?  We  answer, 
There  is  fluch  a  solution,  hut  in  order  to  reach  it  we  are  carried 
beyond  the  sphere  of  morality  into  that  of  religion.  It  may  be 
B&id  to  be  the  essential  cha.racteriBtic  of  religion  as  contrasted 
with  morality,  that  it  changes  aspiration  into  fruition,  anticipa- 
tion into  realizatioD ;  that  instead  of  leaving  man  in  the  inter- 
minable purault  of  a  Taniahing  ideal,  it  makes  him  the  actaal 
partaker  of  a  divine  or  infinite  life.  Whether  we  view  religion 
from  the  homan  side  or  the  divine  —  as  the  flurrender  of  the 
Boal  to  God,  or  aa  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  —  in  either  aspect 
it  is  of  ita  very  essence  that  the  InSlnite  has  ceased,  to  be  a  far- 
off  vision,  suid  has  become  a  present  reality.  The  veiy  first 
pukation  of  the  spiritual  life,  when  we  rightly  apprehend  its 
significance,  is  the  indication  that  the  division  between  the 
Spirit  and  its  object  ha»  vanished)  that  the  ideal  ha^  become 
real,  that  the  finite  has  reached  its  goal  and  become  suffased 
with  the  preaenee  and  Ufe  of  the  Infinite. 

"  Oneness  of  mind  and  will  with  the  divine  mind  and  will 
is  not  the  future  hope  and  aim  of  religion,  but  its  very  begin- 
ning and  birth  in  the  soul.  To  enter  on  the  religious  life  is  to 
terminate  the  struggle.  In  that  act  which  constitutes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  religious,  life  —  call  it  faith,  or  trust,  or  self-sur- 
render, or  by  whatever  name  you  will  —  there  ia  involved  the 
identification  of  tbe  finite  with  a  life  which  is  eternally  realized. 
It  ia  true  indeed  that  the  religious  life  is  progressive;  but 
understood  in  tbe  light  of  the  foregoing  idea,  religious  progresB 
is  not  progress  towards,  but  within  the  sphere  of  the  Infinite. 
It  is  not  the  vain  attempt  by  endless  finite  additions  or  incre- 
ments to  become  possessed  of  infinite  wealth,  but  it  is  the 
endeavor,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  spiritual  activity,  to  ap- 
propriate that  infinite  inheritance  of  which  we  are  already  in 


posa^Bsion.  Th&  whole  future  of  the  teligiouB  life  is  giren  in 
its  beginning,  but  it  is  given  implicitly.  The  poaitiou  of  the 
man  who  has  entered  on  the  religious  life  is  that  evil,  error, 
imperfection,  do  not  reaUy  belong  to  liim :  thej  are  Gxcree- 
cencea  which  have  no  organic  relation  to  his  true  nature  :  they 
are  already  virtually,  as  they  will  be  actually,  aupjiresseil  and 
annulled,  and  in  the  very  process  of  being  annulled  they  become 
the  means  of  spiritual  progreas.  Though  he  is  not  exempt 
from  temptation  and  conflict,  [yet]  in  that  inner  sphere  in 
which  his  true  life  liea,  the  atmggle  is  over,  the  victory  already 
achieved.  It  is  not  a  Bnite  but  an  infinite  life  which  the  spirit 
Uvea.  Every  pulae-beat  of  ita  [exiateocej  is  the  ezpreeBion  and 
realization  of  the  life  of  God."  ' 

You  will  readily  admit  that  no  description  of  the  pheno- 
meoa  of  the  religious  coosciousness  could  he  better  than 
these  words  of  your  lamented  preacher  and  philosopher. 
They  reproduce  the  very  rapture  of  tho&e  crises  of  con- 
version of  which  we  have  been  hearing ;  they  ntter  what 
the  mystic  felt  but  was  unable  to  communicate ;  and  the 
saint,  in  hearing  them,  recognizea  his  own  experience. 
It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  the  content  of  religion 
reported  so  unanimouBly.  But  when  &11  is-  said  and  done, 
has  Principal  Caird  —  and  I  only  use  him  as  an  example 
of  that  whole  mode  of  thinking  —  transcended  the  sphere 
of  feeling  and  of  the  direct  experience  of  the  individual, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  religion  in  impartial  reason  ? 
Has  he  made  reli^on  universal  by  coercive  reasoning, 
tranaformed  it  from  a  private  faith  into  a  public  cer- 
tainty? Has  he  rescued  ita  afBrmations  from  obscurity 
and  mystei^  ? 

I  believe  that  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
that  he  has  simply  reaffirmed  the  individual's  esperieuces 
in  a  more  generalized  vocabulary.     And  again,  I  can  be 

1  JoLd  C&ird  :    An  Introduction  la  the   Fhilosofliy  of  lUUgiAD,  Landon 
ud  New  York,  1660,  pp.  24^250,  ud  291-299,  much  abridged. 
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excused  from,  proving  tecboically  that  the  transcendeDtal- 
ist  reasonings  fall  to  maka  rehgion  universal,  for  I  can 
point  to  the  pliiin  fact  that  a  majority  of  scholars,  even 
religiously  disposed  ones,  stubhornly  refuse  to  treat  them 
as  convincing-.  The  whole  of  Germany,  one  may  say^ 
has  positively  rejected  the  Hegelian  argumentation.  A3 
for  Scotland,  I  need  only  mention  Professor  Fraser'a  and 
Professor  Pringle-Pattisoii's  memorable  criticisms,  with 
which  eo  many  of  you  are  famihar.'  Once  more,  I  ask^ 
if  tran  a  cen dental  idealism  were  as  objectively  and  abso- 
lutely rational  as  it  pretends  to  be,  could  it  possibly  fail 
so  egregiously  to  be  persuasive  ? 

What  religion  reports,  you  must  remember,  always  pm^ 
ports  to  be  a  fact  of  experience :  the  divine  is  actually 
present,  religion  says,  and  between  it  and  oureelves  rela- 
tions of  give  and  take  are  actual.  If  definite  percep- 
tions of  fact  like  this  cannot  stand  upon  their  own  feet, 

>  A.  C.  Prabkr  ;  PbUosopby  of  Theum,  aecond  editiDti,  EdinbnTgli  and 
Londoii,  1B99>  'cspecinllf  part  ti-  Qbiap4'  Tii-  aad  viii-  1  A,  SKfS  [PxJlfGLK- 
FattisonJ  ;  Ilegelianbm  OiDd  Persoualitft  Ibid.^  1S9Q,  paasimL 

Tbe  moat  jtcrsunsiTQ  argmaents  in  favor  of  a  concrete  individual  Smil  of 
tli«  w^ild,  with  trtucb.  I  am  ivcquainted,  ore  thoM  of  my  olle&gue,  JoaiAli 
Rojce,  in  bis  Keligious  Aspect  of  fbilasophy,  Boston,  188S  ;  in  his  Con- 
ueptioa  of  God,  New  York  and  Londou,  1807  ;  and  kttlj  in  his  Aberdeen 
GiSord  Lecturao,  The  World  and  tba  IndiTiduiil,  2  vols.,  New  York  and 
London,  ldOl-A2.  I  doublleM  aeeia  to  some  of  my  readan  to  evade  the 
philosophie  dutjp  which  mj  thesis  in  this  le^tare  imposeB  od  me,  bj  oot  eviea 
Attomptiag  to  mc«t  Professor  Rojce'ft  arguments  iirticnlately.  1  admit  ihe 
momentary  evasioa.  In  the  jieosent  le^3tu^ea,  wliioh  are  cast  throughoot  in 
&  popidar  mould,  tberu  Boomed  bo  room  for  Bubtlo  metaphysical  discussivn, 
Jiod  tor  tsctical  purpoaes  it  was  BufQcicnt,  the  contenLion  of  philosojifay  being 
-what  it  is  (oamely,  tlmt  religion  can  be  tranjiforiiied  into  a  uniTersally  bmi> 
Tincing  BoIeA'ie),  to  point  to  the  fact  that  do  religiouB  philoaofihy  baa  actoolly 
oonTiDced  the  mau  of  tUinken,  Meanwhile  let  me  aay  that  I  hope  that  the 
present  Tolome  may  bo  followed  by  auothei-,  if  1  atu  spar&d  to  write  it,  io 
which  not  only  Pwototaox  Rayce's  nr^im«Dts,  but  others  for  monistic  absc^ 
lutiam  shall  b«  considered  with  all  the  technical  fullness  which  their  great 
iiDportaDoe  calls  foe.  At  pi«soat  I  resigei  tuydeU  ta  l;fing  pusife  nndec  tlie 
reproach  of  snperSoiality. 


surely  abstract  reasoniog  cannot  give  them  the  support 
they  are  in  need  of.  Conceptual  processes  can  class  facts, 
define  them,  interpret  them ;  but  they  do  not  produce 
them,  nor  can  they  reproduce  their  individuality.  There 
is  always  a  pluSf  a  IhisnesSt  which  feeling  alone  can 
answer  for.  Philosophy  in  this  sphere  is  thus  a  secondary 
function,  unable  to  warrant  faith's  veracity,  and  so  I 
revert  to  the  thesis  -wbich  I  aanouaced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  lecture. 

In  all  sad  sincerity  I  think  we  must  conclude  that  the 
attempt  to  demonstrate  by  purely  intellectual  processes 
the  truth  of  the  deliverances  of  direct  reUgtous  experience 
is  absolutely  hopeless. 

It  would  he  unfair  to  philosophy,  however,  to  leave 
her  under  this  negative  sentence.  Let  me  close,  then,  hy 
briefly  enumerating  what  she  can  do  for  religion.  If  she 
will  abandon  metaphysics  and  deduction  for  criticism  and 
induction,  and  frankly  tranaform  herself  from  theology 
into  science  of  religions,  she  can  make  herself  enormously 
useful. 

The  spontaneous  intellect  of  man  always  defines  the 
divine  which  it  feels  in  ways  that  harmonize  with  its 
temporary  intellectual  prepo&sesaione.  Philosophy  can  by 
comparifion  eliminate  the  Local  and  the  accidental  from 
these  definitions.  Both  from  dogma  and  from  worship 
she  can  remove  hiGtoric  incrustations.  By  confronting 
the  spontaneous  religious  constructions  with  the  results  of 
natural  science,  philosophy  can  also  eliminate  doctrines 
that  are  cow  known  to  be  scientifically  absurd  or  incon- 
gruous. 

Sifting  out  in  this  way  unworthy  fonnulations,  she  can 
leave  a  residuum  of  conceptions  that  at  least  are  possible- 
With  these  she  can  deal  as  hypotheses,  t«atuig  them  in 
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all  the  taanuers,  whether  negative  or  positive,  bj  which 
hypotheses  are  ever  tested.  She  can  reduce  their  num- 
ber, as  some  are  found  more  open  to  objection.  She  can 
perhaps  become  the  champion  of  one  which  she  picks  out 
as  being  the  most  closelj  verified  or  verifiable.  She  can 
refine  upon  the  definitiou  of  this  hypothesis,  distinguish- 
ing between  what  is  innocent  over-belief  and  symbolism 
in  the  ex}>ression  of  it,  and  what  is  to  be  literally  taken. 
As  a  result,  she  can  offer  mediation  between  diSereut 
believers,  and  help  to  bring  about  consensus  of  opinion. 
She  can  do  this  the  more  successfully,  the  better  she  di»* 
criminates  the  common  and  e&sential  from  the  individual 
and  local  elements  of  the  rehgious  beUefa  which  she  com- 
pares. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  critical  Science  of  Religions  of  this 
sort  might  not  eventually  comjnand  as  general  a  public 
adhesion  as  is  commanded  by  a  physical  science.  Even 
the  personally  nou-religious  might  accept  its  eonelusioae 
on  trust,  much  as  blind  persons  now  accept  the  facts  of 
opties  —  it  might  appear  as  foolish  to  refuse  them.  Yet 
as  the  science  of  optics  has  to  be  fed  in  the  first  instance, 
and  continually  verifiied  later,  by  facts  experienced  by 
seeing  persons  ^  so  the  science  of  religions  would  depend 
for  its  original  material  on  facts  of  personal  experience, 
and  would  have  to  square'  itself  with  personal  experience 
through  all  its  critical  reconstructions.  It  could  never  get 
away  from  concrete  life,  or  work  in  a  conceptual  vacuum. 
It  would  forever  have  to  confess,  as  every  science  con- 
fesses, that  the  subtlety  of  nature  flies  beyond  it,  and  that 
its  formulas  are  but  approximations.  Philosophy  lives  in 
words,  but  truth  and  fact  well  up  into  our  lives  in  ways 
that  exceed  verbal  formulation.  There  is  in  the  living 
act  of  perception  always  something  that  glimmers  and 
twinkles  and  will  not  be  caught,  and  for  which  refiection 
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comes  too  late.  No  one  knows  this  as  well  as  the  pliiliO 
sopher.  He  must  fire  his  voUej  of  new  vocables  out  of 
his  conceptual  shotguD,  for  his  profession  condemns  liiia 
to  tliis  industry,  but  he  secretly  knows  the  hoUowness 
and  irrelevancy.  His  formulas  are  like  stereoscopic  or 
kinetoscopic  photographs  seen  outside  the  iastrumeut; 
they  lack  the  depth,  the  motioQ,  the  vitality.  In  the 
religious  sphere,  in  particular,  heUef  that  formulas  are 
true  can  never  wholly  take  the  place  of  personal  expe- 
rience. 

In  my  next  lecture  1  will  try  to  complete  my  rough 
description  of  tehgioua  experience ;  and  in  the  lecture 
after  that,  which  is  the  last  one,  I  will  try  my  own  hand 
at  formulating  conceptually  the  truth  to  which  it  is  a 
witness. 


LECTURE  XIX 

OTHER  CHARACTERISnCS 


WE  have  wound  our  waj  back,  after  our  excursion 
through  mysticism  and  philosophy,  to  where  we 
were  before :  the  uses  of  religion,  its  uses  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  it,  and  the  uses  of  the  individual  himself 
to  the  world,  are  the  best  arguments  that  truth  is  in  it* 
"We  return  to  the  empirical  philosophy :  the  true  is  what 
works  well,  even  though  the  qualification  '  on  the  whole ' 
may  always  have  to  he  added.  In  this  lecture  we  muat 
revert  to  description  again,  and  finish  our  picture  of  the 
religious  consciouBuess  by  a  word  about  some  of  its  other 
characteristic  elements.  Then,  in  a  final  lecture,  we  shall 
he  free  to  make  a  general  review  and  draw  our  independ- 
ent conclusions. 

The  firgt  point  I  will  speak  of  is  the  part  which  the 
aesthetic  life  plays  in  determining  one's  choice  of  a  reli- 
gion. Men,  I  said  awhile  ago,  involuntarily  intellectu- 
alize  their  religious  experience.  They  need  formulas, 
just  aa  they  need  fellowship  in  worship.  I  spoke,  there* 
fore,  too  contemptuously  of  the  pragmatic  uselessness  of 
the  famous  scholastie  list  of  attributes  of  the  deity,  for 
they  have  one  use  which  I  neglected  to  consider.  The 
eloquent  passage  in  which  Newman  enumerates  them ' 
puts  ua  on  the  track  of  it.  Intoning  them  as  he  would 
iDtoae  a  cathedral  service,  he  shows  how  high  is  their 
fifeathetic  value.  It  enriches  our  bare  piety  to  carry  these 
exalted  and  mysterious  verbal  additions  just  as  it  enriches 
•  Idea  of  a  UuiversJty,  Discoarse  III.  g  7. 


&  ehureh  to  have  an  organ  and  eld  brasses,  marbles  and 
frescoes  and  stai&ed  wiudow:S.  Epithets  lead  an  atmos- 
phere and  overtones  to  our  devotion.  They  are  like  a 
hymn  of  praise  and  service  of  glory,  and  may  sound  the 
more  sublime  for  being'  incomprehensible.  Minds  like 
Newman's  '  grow  as  jealoua  of  their  credit  as  heathen 
priests  are  of  that  of  the  jewelry  and  ornaments  that 
blaze  upon  their  idols. 

Among  the  buildings^out  of  religion  which  the  mind 
Bpontaneously  indulges  in,  the  ffisthetic  motive  mnst  never 
be  forgotten.  I  promised  to  say  nothing  of  ecclesiastical 
systems  in  these  lectures.  I  may  be  allowed,  however, 
to  put  in  a  word  at  this  point  on  the  way  in  which  their 
satisfaction  of  certain  ssthetic  needs  contributes  to  their 
hold  on  human  nature.  Although  some  persons  aim 
most  at  intellectual  purity  aud  simpUBcation^  for  others 
richness  is  the  supreme  imaginative  requirement.^  When 
one's  mind  is  strongly  of  this  type,  an  individual  religion 
will  hardly  serve  the  purpose.     The  inner  need  is  rather 


'  Ifetrmaa'B  imagmstian  ao  laimtely  craved  an  ecolesiastii^A.!  Bystest  tbat 
bfl  Clin  write  :  "  From  the  Age  of  fifteoiL,  dogova  ha^  been  the  fuDdamsDt&l 
^inciplQ  oF  mj  religioD  ;  1  know  no  other  religiob  ;  I  catibot  entot  into  the 
idea  of  nay  other  sort  of  religiou,"  And  agnin,  speaking  of  liinisielf  about 
the  )Lge  of  thirty,  lie  writes  :  "  I  loved  to  act  kb  feeling  myself  in  my 
Bishop's  aight,  aa  if  it  were  the  eigUt  of  God."     Applogio,  ISd'T,  pp.  48,  50. 

*  The  iutelleotual  diSeroaca  is  quite  on  a  par  in  practical  importance 
with  tbe  analog'oiu  difFeroQ<?e  in  dLamcter.  We  bhv,  under  the  hcod  of 
fiaixitliness,  bow  some  chAtacters  reseat  aonlusion  tbuil  niust  live  in  purity, 
ooiuiRt^iioy,  simplicity  (abore,  p.  280  ff.).  For  others,  on  the  cootnirj, 
tUperfthuDd^uc^,  OTier-ppessure,  stimuLstion,  lots  of  aaporficial  relntio-of,  are 
indiapen sable.  There  B.re  men  who  woald  auffer  a  very  sjacope  if  you 
should  pay  all  their  debt»,  bring  it  ulwut  tbat  their  engagementa  had  been 
kepti  tb^ic  letters  answered,  their  peTplezitieg  relieved,  and  their  duties 
fulfilled,  domi  to  one  which  lay  on  a  clean  table  auder  their  eyes  nith 
nothing  Cu  ioterfepe  with  its  imiBediate  performance.  A  day  stripped  so 
etariugiy  bare  would  be  for  them  appalling,  Sp  with  easa,  elegance,  trib- 
ntes  uf  aflectJOD.  social  recognitionB  — some  of  tis  require  amauots  of  tbeae 
things  which  to  others  would  apjiear  a  mass  of  lying  and  sop  hi  sti  cation. 
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of  something  tnstitiitional  and  complex,  majestic  in  the 
hierarchic  interrelatednesa  of  its  parte,  with  authority  de- 
scending from  stage  to  stage,  and  at  every  stage  objecta 
for  adjectives  of  mystery  and  Splendor,  derived  in  the 
last  resort  from  the  Godhead  who  is  the  fountain  and 
cuhnination  of  the  system.  One  feels  then  as  If  in  pre- 
sence of  some  vast  inerusted  work  of  jewelry  or  architee- 
tuie ;  one  hears  the  mu]titudinous  liturgical  appeal ;  one 
gets  the  honorific  vibration  coming  from  every  quarter. 
Compared  with  such  a  noble  complexity,  in  which  as- 
seending  and  descending  movements  seem  in  no  way  to 
jar  upon  stability,  in  which  no  single  item,  however  hum- 
ble, is  insignificant,  because  so  many  august  Institutions 
hold  it  in  its  place^  how  flat  does  evangelical  Froteatanb- 
ism  appear,  how  bare  the  atmosphere  of  those  isolated  re- 
ligious lives  whose  boast  it  is  that "  man  in  the  bush  with 
God  may  meet,'* '  What  a  pulverization  and  leveling  of 
what  a  gloriously  piled-up  structure  1  To  an  imagination 
used  to  the  perspectives  of  dignity  and  glory,  the  naked 
gospel  scheme  seems  to  offer  an  almshouse  for  a  palace. 

It  is  much  like  tHe  patriotic  sentiment  of  those  brought 
up  in  ancient  empires.  How  many  emotions  must  be 
frustrated  of  their  object,  when  one  gives  up  the  titles  of 
dignity,  the  crimson  hghts  and  blare  of  brass,  the  gold 
embroidery,  the  plumed  troops,  the  fear  and  trembling, 
and  puts  up  with  a  president  in  a  black  coat  who  shakes 
hands  with  you,  and  comes,  it  may  be,  from  a  '  home ' 
upon  a  veldt  or  prairie  with  one  sitting-room  and  a  Bible 
on  its  centre-table.  It  pauperizes  the  monarchical  imagi* 
nation  1 

The  strength  of  these   aesthetic   sentiments  makes  it 

'  In  NemimD'a  Lecturas  on  JuatiflontioD,  Lectare  VIlI.  j  5,  tbera  is  a 
Bplendid  paMBg«  expKtssive  of  this  feitbetin  vAy  of  feeling  the  Christiui 
ftolieme.     It  is  nnfartniuLtielf  too  long  to  quotca 
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rigorously  imposaible,  it  seems  to  me,  tliat  Protestantism, 
however  superior  in  Bpiritual  profundity  it  may  be  to 
Catliolioism,  should  at  Uie  present  day  succeed  in  making 
many  converta  from  the  more  venerable  ecclesiasticism. 
The  latter  o:Sers  a  so  much  richer  pasturage  and  shade 
to  the  fancy,  has  so  many  cells  with  so  many  different 
kinds  of  honey,  is  so  indulgent  in  its  multiform  appeals 
to  human  nature,  that  Protestantism  will  always  show  to 
Catholic  eyes  the  almshouse  physiognomy^  The  bitter 
negativity  of  it  is  to  the  Catholic  mind  incomprehensi- 
ble. To  intellectual  Catholiea  many  of  the  antiquated 
beliefs  and  practices  to  which  the  CliurL-h  gives  counte- 
nance are,  if  taken  literally,  as  childish  as  they  are  to 
Protestants.  But  they  are  childish  in  the  pleasing  sense 
of  ^  childlike,'  — innocent  and  amiable,  and  worthy  tf)  he 
smiled  on  in  consideration  of  the  undeveloped  conditioa 
of  the  dear  people's  intellects.  To  the  Protestant,  on 
the  contrary,  they  ate  childish  in  the  sense  of  being 
idiotic  (abehoods.  He  must  stamp  out  their  dehcate  and 
lovable  redundancy,  leaving  the  Catholic  to  shudder  at 
his  Itteratness.  He  appears  to  the  latter  as  morose  as  if 
he  were  some  hard-eyed,  numb,  monotonous  hind  of  rep- 
tile. The  two  will  never  understand  each  other  —  their 
centres  of  emotional  energy  are  too  different.  Rigorous 
truth  and  human  nature's  intricacies  are  always  in  need 
of  a  mutual  Interpreter.'  So  much  for  the  sesthetic  divei^ 
sities  in  the  religious  consciousuess. 

■  Cuiiipar>e  the  iaformality  of  ProteBtantiam,  nfaere  the  '  meek  lover  of 
the  good,'  alone  with  hia  God,  rieita  thei  aick,  etc-i  for  theic  own  sakes,  with 
the  elaborate  '  business*  tfaat  goes  on  in  Catholia  devotion,  and  carries  with 
if  the  sociaI  eicaiteiiieiit  ef  ftll  taON  itoin[>lei  busitiesses.  An  AM«ntiAlly 
woTldljr.-mLDded  O&tholio  woman  can  hecome  »  visitor  of  the  aick  on  purelj 
coqiiettiah  priaoiploa,  with  her  confeaaar  and  director,  her  *  uierit'  storiDg 
up,  L-eT  patron  Bsints,  iicr  privileged  relation  to  the  Almighty,  drawing  tiis 
attentioa  aa  a  profeaaioDal  devote,  her  defioiCe  '  eserciaea,* aod  her  dBBiiitelf 
tecognized  eocialpow  \a  the  organizatiaa. 
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In  most  books  on  religion,  three  things  are  represented 
as  its  most  essential  elements.  These  are  Sacrifice,  Con- 
fession, and  Prayer.  I  must  say  a  word  in  turn  of  each 
of  these  elements,  though  briefly.     First  of  Sacrifice. 

Sacrifices  to  gods  are  omnipresent  in  primeval  worship ; 
but,  as  cults  have  grown  refined,  burnt  offeringfs  and 
the  blood  of  he-goats  have  been  superseded  by  sacri- 
fices more  spiritual  in  their  nature.  Judaism,  Islam,  and 
Buddhism  get  along  without  ritual  sacrifice ;  so  does 
Christianity,  save  in  so  far  as  the  notion  is  preserved  in 
transfigured  form  in  the  mystery  of  Christ's  atonement. 
These  religions  substitute  offerings  of  the  heart,  renun- 
ciations of  the  inner  self,  for  all  those  vain  oblations. 
In  the  ascetic  practices  which  Islam,  Buddbism,  and  the 
older  Christianity  encourage  we  see  how  indestructible  is 
tlie  idea  that  sacri^ce  of  some  sort  is  a  religious  exercise. 
In  lecturing  on  asceticism  I  spoke  of  its  significance  as 
symbolic  of  the  sacrifices  which  life,  whenever  it  is  taken 
strenuously,  calls  for,'  But,  as  I  said  my  say  about 
those,  and  as  these  lectures  expressly  avoid  earUer  reli- 
gious usages  and  questions  of  derivation,  I  will  pass  from 
the  subject  of  Sacrifice  altogether  and  turn  to  that  of 
Confession. 


In  regard  to  Confession  I  will  also  be  most  brief,  say- 
ing my  word  about  it  psychologically,  not  historically. 
Not  nearly  as  widespread  as  sacrifice,  it  corresponds  to  a 
more  inward  and  moral  stage  of  sentiment.  It  is  part  of 
the  general  aysjem  of  purgation  and  cleansing  which  one 
feels  one's  self  in  need  of,  in  order  to  be  in  right  rela- 
tions to  one's  deity.  For  him  who  confesses,  shams  are 
over  and  realities  have  begun  •  he  has  exteriorized  his  rotr 
tennesa     If  he  has  not  actually  got  rid  of  it,  he  at  least 

>  AboTe»  p.  36a  fl. 
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SO  longer  smeaxs  it  over  with  a  hypocritical  show  of 
virtue  —  he  lives  at  least  upon  a  basis  of  veracity.     The 
complete  decay  of  the  practice  of  cqufessioii  in  Anglo* 
Sason  communities  is  a  little  bard  to  account  for.     Ke- 
actioD  against  popery  is  uf  course  the  luBtoric  explana- 
tion, for  in  popery  confession  went  with  penances  and 
absolution,  and  other  iDadmissihle  practices.     But  on  the 
^^  side  of  the  sinner  himself  it  seems  as  if  the  need  ought 
H  to  have  been  too  great  to  accept  so  summary  a  refusal  of 
its  satiafaction.     One  would  think  that  in  more  men  the 
shell  of  secrecy  would  have  had   to  open,  the  pent-in 
abscess  to  burst  and  gain  relief,  even   though   the  ear 
that  beard  the  confession  were  unworthy.     The  Cathohc 
chiirch,  for  obvious  utilitarian  reasons,  has  substitute 
auricular  confession  to  one  priest  for  the  more  radical 
act  of  public  confession.     We  EngUsb-speaking  Protes- 
tants, in  the  general  self-reliance  and  unsociability  of  our 
i nature',  seem  to  fisd  It  enough  if  we  take  God  alone  into 
our  confidence.^ 
The  next  topic  on  which  I  must  comment  is  Prayer, — 
and  this  time  it  must  be  less  briefly.     We  have  heard 
much  talk  of  late  against  prayer,  especially  against  prayers 
II      for  better  weather  and  for  the  recovery  of  sick  people, 
^p  As  regards  prayers  for  the  sick,  if  any  medical  fact  can 
^  be  considered  to  stand  firm,  it  is  that  in  certain   envi- 
.     ronments  prayer  may  contribute  to  recovery,  and  should 
■     be  encouraged  as  a  therapeutic  measure.     Being  a  nor- 
Hmal  factor  of  moral  health  in  the  person,  its  omission 
would  be  deleterious.     The  case  of  the  weather  is  difiFe:^ 
But.    Notwithstanding  the  recency  of  the  opposite  belief,' 


'  A  fuller  diuoBsion  of  oonfession  U  contuned  in  the  eia&Usat  yroik  by 
Frank  Gramgm  :  Tlie  Soul  of  a  ChmtiBn,  London,  1900,  pb.  xil 
'  Ex&mpls  :  "The  minuter  at  Sudbacy,,  being  at  the  Tbimda.;  iectuie  in 
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«very  one  now  knows  that  droughts  and  storms  follow 
from  physical  abteced«Dt8,  and  that  moral  appeals  cannot 
avert  them.  But  petitional  prayer  is  only  oue  depart- 
ment of  prayer ;  and  if  we  take  tljfi_woid.  in  the  widfer 
sense  as  meaning  every  kind  of  inward  communion  or 
conversation  with  the  power  recognized  as^diyijlfir  *"  "^Q 
easily  see  that  scientific  criticism  leaves  it  untouched. 

Prayer  in  this  wide  sense  is  the  very  sou]  and  essence 
ofreligioii.  "  Religion,"  says  a  liberal  French  theolo- 
gian, "  is  an  intercourse,  a  conscious  and  voluntary  rela- 
tion, entered  into  by  a  soul  in  distress  with  the  mysteri- 
ouB  power  upon  which  it  feels  itself  to  depeud,  and  upon 
which  its  fate  is  contingent.  This  intercourse  with  God 
is  realized  Ky  prayer.  Prayer  is  religion  in  act;  that  is, 
prayer  is  rea.1  religfion.  It  is  prayer  that  distinguishes 
the  reUgioua  phenomenon  from  such  similar  or  neighbor- 
ing phenomena  as  purely  moral  or  esthetic  sentiment. 
Religion  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  the  vital  act  by  which 
the  entire  mind  seeks  to  save  itself  by  clinging  to  the 
principle  from  which  it  draws  its  life.  This  act  is  prayer, 
by  which  term  I  understand  no  vain  exercise  of  words, 
DO  mere  repetition  of  certain  sacred  formulje,  but  the 
rery  movement  itself  of  the  soul,  putting  itself  in  a  pei^ 
lonal  relation  of  contact  with  the  mysterious  power  of 
which  it  feels  the  presence,  —  it  may  be  even  before  it 
nas  a  name  by  which  to  call  it.  Wherever  this  interior 
prayer  is  lacking,  there  is  no  religion  ;  wherever,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  prayer  rises  and  stirs  the  soul,  even  in 
the  absence  of  forms  or  of  doctrines,  we  have  living  reli- 
^on.      One  sees  from   this  why  *  natural   religion,*  Bt>- 

BottOD,  be&Td  tbe  officistinff  clergynmn  prs^g  for  rain.  As  Btwii  as  the 
HfvIm  WM  over,  ht  went  to  the  p«titioti6r  and  daid,  '  Tou  Boston  niiiuB- 
ters,  aa  bood  a^  a  tulip  vvilta  under  your  wmdows,  go  to  oburch  and  pr»j  for 
ntin,  until  uli  Concord  and  Sudbury  ar«  under  water.'"  R.  W  EtlEBftOM: 
L«ctiir«9  aud  BioigrnpbicaJ  Sketches,  p.  363. 
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c&Ued,  18  not  properly  a  religion.  It  cuta  man  off  from 
prayer.  It  leaves  him  and  God  in  mutual  remoteness, 
with  no  intimate  commercej  no  interior  dialogue,  no  in- 
terchange, no  action  of  God  in  man,  no  return  of  man 
to  God.  At  bottom  this  pretended  religion  is  only  a 
philosophy.  Born  at  epochs  of  rationalism,  of  critical 
inTeatigations,  it  never  was  anything  but  an  abstraction. 
An  artificial  and  dead  ci-eation,  it  reveals  to  its  examiner 
hardly  one  of  the  characters  proper  to  religion."  ' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  series  of  our  lectures 
proves  the  truth  of  M.  Sabatier'a  contention.  The  reli- 
gious phenomenon,  studied  as  an  inner  fact,  and  apart 
from  ecclesiaatical  or  theological  complications,  has  shown 
itself  to  consist  everywhere,  and  at  all  its  stages,  in  the 
consciousness  which  individuals  have  of  an  intercourse 
between  theraselvea  and  higher  powers  with  which  tbey 
feel  themselves  to  be  related.  This  intercourse  is  re- 
alized at  the  time  as  being  both  active  and  mutual.  If  it 
be  not  effective ;  if  it  be  not  a  give  and  take  relation  ;  if 
nothing  be  really  transacted  while  it  lasts ;  if  the  world 
ia  in  no  whit  different  for  ita  having  taken  place ;  then 
prayer,  taken  in  this  wide  meaning  of  a  sense  that  some- 
thing is  transacting  J  is  of  course  a  feeling  of  what  is 
illusory,  and  religion  must  on  the  whole  be  classed,  not 
simply  as  containing  elements  of  delusion, — these  un- 
doubtedly everywhere  exist,  —  but  as  being  rooted  in 
delusion  altogether,  just  as  materialists  and  atheists  have 
always  said  it  was.  At  most  there  might  remain,  when 
the  direct  experiences  of  prayer  were  ruled  out  as  false 
witnesses,  some  inferential  belief  that  the  "whole  order  of 
existence  must  have  a  divine  cause.  But  this  way  of 
contemplating  nature,  pleasing  as  it  would  doubtless  be 

*  AuacBTE  Sabatikr  :  Eiqnuse  d'nne  Pbilosopbie  de  La  Religion,  Snie 
^d.,  1897,  pp.  2Ar-^,  abridged. 
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to  persons  of  a  pioua  taste,  would  leave  to  them  but  the 
spectators*  part  at  a  play,  whereas  in  experimental  rela- 
giun  and  the  prayerful  life,  we  seem  ourselves  to  be 
actors,  and  not  iu  a  play,  but  in  a  very  serious  reality. 

The  genuineness  of  rehgion  is  thus  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  questioa  whether  the  prayerful  conaciou^ 
cess  be  or  be  not  deceitful.  The  coDvictiou  that  some- 
thing' is  genuinely  transacted  in  this  Cdnsciousuess  is  the 
very  core  of  hving  religion.  As  to  what  is  transacted, 
great  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed.  The  nnseen 
powers  have  been  supposed,  and  are  yet  supposed,  to  do 
things  which  no  enlightened  man  can  nowadays  believe  in. 
It  may  well  prove  that  the  sphere  of  influence  in  prayer 
is  Bubjeetive  exclusively,  and  that  what  is  immediately 
changed  is  only  the  mind  of  the  praying  person.  But 
however  our  opinion  of  prayer's  effects  may  come  to  be 
limited  by  criticism,  religion,  in  the  vital  sense  iu  which 
these  lectures  study  it,  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  pet^ 
suasion  that  effects  of  some  sort  genuinely  do  occur. 
Through  prayer,  religion  insists,  things  which  cannot  bo 
realized  in  any  other  manner  come  about:  energy  which 
but  for  prayer  would  be  bound  is  by  prayer  set  free  and 
Operates  in  some  part,  be  it  objective  or  subjective,  of 
the  world  of  facts. 

This  postulate  is  strikingly  expressed  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  late  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers  to  a  friend,  who  allows 
me  to  quote  from  it.  It  shows  how  independent  the 
prayei^instinet  is  of  usual  doctrinal  complications.  Mr. 
Myers  writes :  — 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  aaked  me  about  prayer,  because  I 
have  rather  strong  ideas  on  the  subject.  Firat  consider  what 
are  the  facts.  There  exists  around  us  a  spinttml  universe,  aud 
that  universe  is  in  actual  relation  with  the  material  From  the 
spiritual  universe  comes  the  energy  which  maintains  the  mate- 
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rial ;  tlie  energy  which  makes  the  life  of  each  iDdivIdual  spirit. 
Our  spirits  are  supported  by  a  perpetual  indrawal  of  this 
energy,  and  the  vigor  of  that  indrawal  is  perpetually  changing, 
much  as  the  rigor  of  our  absorption  o£  material  uutrimect 
changes  from  hour  to  hour, 

"  I  call  these  '  facts '  becauBa  I  think  that  some  scheme  of 
this  kind  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  our  actual  evidence ; 
too  complex  to  summarize  here.  How,  then,  should  we  act  on 
these  facta?  Plainly  we  must  ecdeavor  to  draw  in  a.»  much 
spiritual  life  as  possible,  and  we  must  place  our  minds  in  any 
Attitude  which  experience  shows  to  be  favorable  to  such  in- 
drawal. Prayer  is  the  general  name  for  that  attitude  of  open 
and  earnest  expectancy.  If  we  then  ask  to  whom  to  pray,  the 
answer  (strangely  enough)  must  he  that  that  does  not  nmch 
matter.  The  prayer  ia  not  indeed  a  purely  subjective  thing  ;  — 
it  means  a  real  increase  io  intensity  of  absorption  of  spiritual 
power  or  grace  ;  — -  but  we  do  not  know  enough  of  what  takes 
place  iu  the  spiritual  world  to  know  how  the  prayer  operates ; 

—  iL'ko  is  Goguizaut  of  it,  or  through  what  channel  the  grace  is 
given.  Better  let  children  pray  to  Chrtst,  who  is  at  any  rate 
the  highest  individual  spirit  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
But  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Christ  himself  hears  U8  ;  while 
to  say  that  God  bears  ua  ia  merely  to  restate  the  Hrst  principle, 

—  that  grace  flows  in  from  the  infinite  spiritual  world." 

Let  ns  reserve  tLe  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  belief  that  power  la  ahsorhed  untU  the  next  leo* 
tore,  when  our  dogmatic  conclusions,  if  we  have  any, 
must  be  reached.  Let  this  lecture  still  cotifise  itself  to 
the  description  of  phenomena ;  and  as  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  an  extreme  sort,  of  the  way  in  which  the  prayerful 
life  may  still  be  led,  let  me  take  a  case  with  which  most 
of  you  must  be  acquainted,  that  of  George  Miiller  of 
Bristol,  who  died  in  1898.  Miiller's  prayers  were  of  the 
crassest  petitional  order.  Early  in  life  he  resolved  on 
taking  certain  Bible  promises  in  literal  aincerityj  and  on 
letting  himaelf  he  fed,  not  by  his  own  worldly  foresight, 
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but  by  the  Lord'a  baud.  He  bad  an  extraordinarily 
active  and  successful  career,  among  the  fruitg  of  wluch 
were  the  distribution  of  over  two  million  copies  of  the 
Scripture  text,  in  different  langnmges ;  the  equipment  o£ 
several  hundred  misBionaries ;  the  circulation  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  eleven  million  of  scriptural  books, 
pamphlets,  and  tracts  ;  the  building  of  five  large  orphan- 
ages, and  the  keeping  and  educating  of  thousands  of 
orphans ;  finally,,  the  establishment  of  Bohools  iu  which 
over  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  youthful  and 
adult  pupils  were  taught.  In  the  course  of  this  work 
Mr.  Muller  received  and  adininistered  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pounds  sterhng,  and  traveled  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  sea  and  land.'  During  the  siKty- 
eight  years  of  his  ministry,  he  never  owned  any  property 
except  his  clothes  and  furniture,  and  cash  in  hand ;  and 
he  left,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  an  estate  worth  only  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

His  method  was  to  let  his  general  wants  be  publicly  known, 
but  not  to  acquaint  utlier  people  with  the  details  of  bis  tempo- 
rary D&cesaities.  For  the  rebel  of  the  latter,  be  prayed  directly 
to  tbe  Lord,  believing  that  sooner  or  later  praycra  are  always 
answered  if  one  have  trust  enough.  "  Wb^n  I  lose  such  a 
thing  as  a  key,"  he  writes,  "I  ask  the  Lord  to  direct  me  to  it, 
and  I  look  for  an  answer  to  ray  prayer;  when  a  person  with 
whom  I  have  made  an  appointmeDt  does  not  come,  according 
to  the  fixed  time,  and  1  begin  to  be  inconrenienced  by  it,  I  aak 
the  Lord  to  be  pleased  to  baateo  him  to  me,  and  I  look  for  an 
answer ;  when  I  do  not  understand  a  passage  of  the  word  of 
God,  I  lift  up  my  heart  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased 
by  his  Holy  Spit'it  to  instruct  me,  and  I  expect  to  be  taught, 
though  [  do  not  fix  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  how  it 
should  be;  when  I  am  going  to  miuister  in  the  ^ord,  I  seek 
help  from  the  Lord,  and  ...  am  not  cast  down,  but  of  good 
cheer  because  I  look  for  his  assistance." 

'  MjT  autborit;  for  these  etatiatics  ia  tlie  Lttl«  wotk  on  MliUer,  by  F&D^ 
aaic  G,  Warki,  New  York,  1898, 


MUller's  custom  na&  to  never  ran  op  bills,  not  even  for  a 
veek.  "  As  the  Lord  deals  out  to  u»  by  the  day,  .  .  .  the 
week's  payment  might  become  due  and  we  have  no  money  to 
meet  it;  and  tbuB  those  with  whom  we  de;il  might  be  incon- 
venienced  by  us,  and  we  be  found  acting  agaioat  the  commiLtid- 
tnent  of  the  Lord:  *Owe  no  man  anything.'  From  this  day 
and  henceforward  whilst  tiie  Lord  givea  to  ua  our  supplies  by 
the  day^  we  purpose  to  pay  at  onoe  for  every  article  as  it  18 
purchased,  and  never  to  buy  anj-thing  except  we  can  pay  for 
ifc  at  once,  however  much  it  may  seem  to  be  needed,  and  how- 
ever much  those  with  whom  we  deal  may  wish  to  be  paid  only 
by  the  week." 

The  articlea  needed  of  which  Miiller  speaka  were  the  food, 
fuel,  etc.,  of  his  orphanages.  Somehow,  near  us  they  often 
come  to  going  without  a  meal,  they  hardly  ever  seem  actually 
to  have  done  so.  "  Greater  and  more  manifest  nearness  of  the 
Lord's  presence  I  have  never  had  than  when  after  breakfast 
there  were  no  means  for  dinner  for  more  than  a  hundred  per- 
sona; or  when  after  dinner  there  were  no  means  for  the  tea, 
and  yet  the  Lord  provided  the  teai  and  all  this  without  one 
single  human  being  having  been  informed  about  our  need.  .  .  . 
Throngh  Grace  my  mind  is  ao  fully  assured  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Iiord,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  need,  I  am  en- 
abled in  peace  to  go  about  my  other  work.  Indeed,  did  not 
the  Lord  give  me  this,  which  is  the  resolt  of  trufiting  in  him,  I 
sboiUd  scarcely  be  able  to  work  at  all ;  for  it  is  now  compar- 
atively a  rare  thing  that  a  day  conies  when  I  am  not  in  need 
for  one  or  another  part  o£  the  work."  ^ 

In  building  his  orphanages  simply  by  prayer  and  faith, 
Miiller  affirms  that  his  prime  motive  was  "to  have  Homething 
to  point  to  as  a  visible  proof  that  our  God,  and  Father  is  the 
same  faithful  God  that  he  ever  was, —  as  willing  89  ever  to 
prove  himaelf  tlie  living  God,  in  our  day  as  formerly,  to  all 
that  put  their  trust  in  him."^  For  this  reason  he  refused  to 
borrow  money  for  any  of  his  enterprises.     "How  does  it  work 


'  The   Life-  of  Tmst  ;   Being  a  NarmtiTe  of  thp   Lord'l  Defllings  with 
G«orge  MiUler,  New  Americui  edition,  N.  Y.,  Crtiw^ll,  pp.  228,  194,  219. 
■  Aid.,  p.  128. 
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when  we  tliaa  anticipate  God  by  going  our  own  way  ?  We  cer- 
tainly we^en  faiith  instead  of  increasiog  it ;  and  each  time  we 
work  thus  a.  deliverance  of  our  own  we  End  it  more  And  more 
difficult  to  trust  in  QoAy  till  at  last  we  give  way  entirely  to  our 
natural  fallen  reason  and  unbelief  prevaUs.  How  different  if 
one  is  enabled  to  wait  God's  own  time,  and  to  look  alone  to 
him  for  help  and  deliverance  !  When  at  laat  help  oomes,  after 
many  ecasoaa  of  prayer  it  may  be,  how  sweet  it  is,  and  what  a 
present  recompense  I  Dear  Christlaa  reader,  if  you  have  oever 
vralked  in  thia  path  of  obedience  before,  do  so  now,  and  yon 
will  then  know  experimentally  the  sweetness  of  the  joy  which 
results  fi-om  it."  ^ 

When  the  supplieB  came  in  but  slowly,  Miiller  always  con- 
sidered that  thia  was  for  the  trial  of  his  faith  and  patience. 
When  his  faith  and  patience  had  been  sufficiently  tried,  the 
Lord  would  send  more  means.  "  Aad  thus  it  has  proved,"  — 
I  quote  from  his  diary,  —  "for  to^ay  wag  given  me  the  sum  of 
2050  pounds,  of  which  2000  are  for  the  building  fund  [of  a 
certain  house],  and  50  for  present  necessities.  It  is  itnposu* 
ble  to  deacril>e  my  joy  in  God  when  I  received  this  donation.  I 
was  neither  excited  nor  surprised  ;  for  I  look  out  for  answers 
to  my  prayers.  I  believe  that  God  kearo  me.  Yet  my  heart 
vra&  BO  full  of  joy  that  I  could  only  «ic  before  God,  and  admire 
him,  like  David  in  2  Samuel  vii.  At  last  I  cast  myself  Hat 
down  upon  my  face  and  burst  forth  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  in  surrendering  my  heart  afresh  to  him  for  Ms  blesaed 
service,    ' 

Georg-e  Mtiller'a  is  a  case  extreme  in  eyeiy  respect,  and 
in  no  respect  more  bo  than  in  the  extraordinary  narrow- 
ness of  the  man's  intfillectual  horizon.  TT!h  God  was,  as 
hB  often  said,  his  business  partner.  He  seems  to  have 
been  for  Miiller  little  more  than  a  sort  of  supernatural 
clergyman  interested  in  the  congregation  of  tradesmen 
and  others  in  Bristol  who  were  his  saints,  and  id  the 
orphanages  and  other  enterprises,  but  unpossessed  of 
>  Op,  di.,  p.  S83,  abridged.  *  Ibid.,  p,  3S3. 
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any  of  those  vaster  and  wilder  and  more  ideal  attributes 
with  which  the  human  imagination  elsewhere  has  in- 
vested him.  Miiller,  in  short,  was  absolately  unphiloso- 
phical.  His  intensely  private  and  practical  conception 
of  his  relations  with  the  Deity  continued  the  traditions 
of  the  moat  primitive  human  thought-'  When  we  com- 
pare a  mind  like  his  with  Buch  a  mind  as,  for  example, 
Emerson's  or  Philhps  Brooks's,  we  see  the  range  which 
the  religious  consciousness  covers. 

There  is  an  immense  literature  relating  to  answers  to 
petitional  prayer.     The  evangelical  journals  are  filled 

'  I  cannot  TeBiBt  tbe  temptation  of  quoting  an  expressiou  of  an  even 
more  primitive  style  *>f  religioua  thought,  which  I  find  in  Arhet's  English 
Garloud,  vol,  vii.  p,  440.  ^bert  Ljdci  ba  J^ugliah  sailori  along  with  an 
EngUsli  1)0^,  b«ing  prisonerB  oo  a  Freach  ship  in  lGd9,  set  upon  th«  crew,  of 
saven  Frenchmen,  killed  tvo,  made  tbe  other  five  prJBouers,  Kod  braiigbt 
home  the  sbip.  Lyde  thus  describes  hoiv  in  tliis  foat  be  found  hia  God  a 
very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  — 

"  With  th9  MsistMiCQ  Qt  Go4  I  kept  my  feet  vhen  they  thiee  and  one 
more  did  strive  to  thron  me  down.  Feeling  tbe  Freachman  whlulh  hung 
about  my  middle  hang  very  heavy,  I  said  t«  the  boy,  'Go  round  the  hin- 
nacl?,  mill  knoclc  d.v-WQ  tbat  iuku  that  hangcth  an  toy  back.'  Sa  the  hoy 
did  strike  him  one  blow  on  tbe  hend  which  made  him  fall.  .  >  -  Then  I 
looked  about  for  a  martin  spike  or  nnytbing  elee  to  strike  them  withal,  But 
seeing  uvtliing,  I  said,  'LokdI  what  aball  I  do?*  TbeD  caftiug  up  my 
eye  upon  my  left  side,  luid  teeiiiig  a  marlin  ipike  hanging,  I  jerked  my  right 
Arm  and  tf»ok  hold,  and  stpack  th«  point  four  tiineB  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep  into  the  ekull  of  that  thud  tbat  liad  htild  of  my  left  arm.  [One 
of  the  Frenchmen  then  hauled  the  inarliu  apike  nway  from  bim.j  But 
through  God'4  WPtlderfnl  providence  I  it  either  fell  out  of  hiB  bnbd,  or 
else  be  tlirevr  it  donn,  and  at  Lbtfl  time  the  Almighty  Gqd  gave  me  stceng^ 
enough  to  take  one  man  in  one  band,  and  throw  at  the  other's  bead  :  luid 
li>okiiig  nbaut  Agnin  to  sea  vnvthiiig  to  strike  them  -withal,  hut  Mf^iiig 
nothing,  I  anid,  '  Lord  t  what  shall  I  do  now  ?'  And  then  it  pleaaed  God 
to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  knife  in  my  packet.  And  although  two  of  the  men 
bad  hold  of  my  right  arm,  yet  GoP  Almighty  strengthsned  me  bo  tliAt  I 
put  my  right  band  into  my  right  pocket,  drew  out  the  knife  and  abeath,  >  .  . 
put  it  between  my  Icga  and  drew  it  out,  and  tben  oat  the  man's  throat  with 
it  tbat  bod  hia  back  to  my  breast  :  and  be  immediately  dropt  down,  aad 
■earce  everatirred  after."  — 1  have  slightly  abridged  Lyde's  narrative. 
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with  such  answers,  and  books  are  devoted  to  the  subject/ 
but  for  us  Muller's  case  will  suffice. 


A  less  sturdy  beggar-lUte  fashion  of  leading  the  prayer- 
ful life  19  followed  by  innumerable  otber  Christians. 
Persistence  Ln  leaning  on  the  Almighty  for  support  and 
guidance  will,  such  persons  say,  bring  with  it  proofs, 
palpable  but  much  more  subtle,  of  his  presence  and  active 
influence.  The  following  description  of  a,  '  led '  life,  by 
a  German  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  would  no 
doubt  appear  to  countless  Christiana  in  every  country  as 
if  transcribed  from  their  own  personal  experience.  One 
finds  in  this  guided  sort  of  life,  says  Dr.  Hilty,  — 

"  Th&t  books  and  words  (&nd  somctinies  people)  come  to 
one's  cognizajice  Jiiet  at  tte  very  nionient  in  which  one  needa 
tbem ;  that  one  glides  over  great  dangers  as  if  with  ahiit  eyes, 
remaining  ignorant  of  what  would  have  terrifie<l  one  or  led  one 
astray,  until  the  peril  is  past — this  being  especially  the  case 
with  temptations  to  vanity  and  sensuality ;  that  paths  on  which 
one  Ought  not  to  wander  are,  as  it  were,  hedged  off  with  thorns ; 
but  that  on  the  other  si<'lo  great  obstaoles  are  suddenly  re- 
moved; that  wh»n  the  time  has  come  for  something,  one  sud- 
denly receives  a.  courage  that  formerly  failed,  or  perceives  the 
root  of  a  matter  that  until  then  was  concealed,  or  diB<^OTerfl 
thoughts,  talents,  y«a,  even  pieces  of  knowledge  and  insight, 
in  one'j  self,  of  which  it  ta  impossible  to  say  whence  they 
come ;  finally,  that  persons  help  U3  ot  decline  to  help  us,  favor 
ua  or  refuse  ub,  as  if  they  had  to  do  so  against  their  will,  so 
that  often  those  iudifferent  or  even  unfriendly  to  us  yield  ua 
the  greatest  service  and  furtherance.  (God  takes  often  their 
worldly  goods,  from  those  whom  he  leads,  at  just  the  right 

'  As,  for  iDstance,  In  Ansirer  ta  Prayer,  b;  th«  BiSHOP  0¥  RtPON  ajid 
otiiers,  London,  1S93 ;  Tonchiog  Inciden'lB  a.nd  ReraiitkabLe  Anawen  to 
Prayer,  Hajiiaburg,  Pa.,  1898  (?)  ;  H.  L.  HAfiTiNOS  ;  The  Guiding  Hand, 
or  ProvideDtial  Direction,  iUiutrated  bj  Authentic  InstaAces,  Boaton. 
1898  (?). 


momeitt,  vrhSD  they  threaten  to  impede  tLe  effort  after  higher 
interests,) 

"  Besides  all  this,  other  noteworthy  things  come  to  pass,  of 
■which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  acoount.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  now  one  walks  couti Dually  through  '  open  doors'  and 
on  the  easieat  roada,  with  as  little  care  and  trouble  as  it  is  poa- 
eible  to  tmagine. 

*'  Furthermore  one  finds  one's  self  settling  one's  affairs  neither 
too  early  nor  too  late,  whereas  they  were  wont  to  be  spoiled  by 
natimeliuess,  even  when  the  preparations  had  been  well  laid. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  does  them  with  perfect  tranquillity  of 
mind,  almost  as  if  they  were  matters  of  no  consequence,  like 
errands  done  by  us  for  another  person,  m  which  case  we  usually 
act  more  ealmly  tbact  when  we  act  in  our  own  coueems.  Aga.in, 
one  finds  that  one  oan  wait  for  everything  patiently,  and  that 
is  one  of  life's  great  arts.  One  finds  also  that  each  thing  comes 
duly,  one  tiling  after  the  other,  so  that  one  gains  time  to  make 
one's  footing  sure  before  advancing  farther.  And  then  every- 
thing occurs  to  us  at  the  right  moment,  just  what  we  ought  to 
do,  etc.,  and  often  in  a  very  striking  way,  just  aa  if  a  tlnrd  per- 
BOD  were  beeping  watch  over  those  things  which  we  are  in  easy 
danger  of  forgetting, 

"  Often,  too,  persons  are  eent  to  as  at  the  right  time,  to  offer 
or  ask  for  what  is  needed,  and  what  we  should  never  have  had 
the  courage  or  resolution  to  undertake  of  our  own  accord. 

"  Through  all  these  experiences  one  finds  that  one  ia  kindly 
and  tolerant  of  other  people,  even  of  such  as  sr«  repubive, 
negligent,  or  ill-willed,  for  they  also  are  instruments  of  good  in 
God^fi  hand,  and  often  most  efficient  ones.  Without  these 
thoughts  it  would  be  hard  for  even  the  best  of  us  always  to 
keep  our  equanimity.  But  with  the  consciousness  of  divine 
guidance,  one  sees  many  a  thing  in  Life  quite  differently  from 
vhat  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

"  All  these  are  things  that  every  human  being  knov?S,  who 
has  had  experience  of  them;  and  of  which  the  most  speaking 
examjdes  could  be  brought  forward.  The  highest  resources  of 
worldly  wisdom  are  unable  to  attain  that  which,  under  divine 
leading,  comes  to  us  of  its  own  accord."  * 

I  C.  HiLTT  :  Gliick,  Dritter  Theil,  1900,  pp.  92  IE. 
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Such  accounts  as  this  shade  away  into  others  where 
the  belief  is,  not  that  particular  events  are  tempered  more 
towardly  to  us  by  a  superintending  providence,  as  a 
reward  for  our  reliance,  but  tkit  by  cultivating  the  con- 
tanuous  senBe  of  our  couaectioD  with  the  power  that 
made  things  as  they  are,  we  are  tempered  more  towardly 
for  their  reception.  The  outward  face  of  nature  need 
not  alter,  but  the  expressions  of  meaning  iu  it  alter.  It 
was  dead  and  is  aUve  again.  It  is  like  the  difference 
between  looking  on  a  person  without  love,  or  upon  the 
same  person  with  love.  In  the  latter  case  intercourse 
springs  iuto  new  vitality.  So  when  one's  affections  keep 
in  touch  with  the  divinity  of  the  world's  authorship,  fear 
and  egotism  fall  away ;  and  in  the  equanimity  tUat  fol- 
lows, one  finds  in  the  hours,  as  they  succeed  each  other, 
a  series  of  purely  benignant  opportunities.  It  is  as  if  all 
doors  were  opened,  and  all  paths  freshly  smoothed.  We 
meet  a  new  world  when  we  meet  the  old  world  in  the 
spirit  which  this  kind  of  prayer  infuses, 

Such  a  spirit  was  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epie- 
tetus.^  It  is  that  of  mind-^urers,  of  tlie  transcendentalists, 
and  of  the  so-called  '  liberal '  Christiana.     As  an  espre^ 


'  "  Good  Hiu,ven  t "  ujg  Epictetnt,  "  nay  onfi  thin^  in  the  erentioD  b  auf- 
fleient  to  deinanstrEito  &  PFOTJiicnce,  to  a  humble  ajid  grateful  mind.  The 
mere  poaaibtlity  of  p-roducing  milk  from  graaB,  chelae  from  niilk,  <uid  wool 
from  Bkins  ;  who  formed  and  planned  jt  7  Ooglit  we  nut,  vrbether  we  di^ 
OP  plough  or  eat,  to  ling  this  bymu  to  Gml  ?  Grent  La  God,  who  bu  anp- 
plied  ii»  yritb  these  uiatrucientH  to  till  the  ground  ;  great  is  God,  who  ha* 
given  us  LniidB  and  iiutciimeuta  of  digestian  ',  nlio  kas  given  as  to  grow 
iii4«iieihly  and  to  liK&the  ut  ileep.  Thesu  tbinga  we  ought  tonvet  to  eelfr- 
briLte.  .  .  .  But  because  the  most  of  you  are  blind  and  iusenaiblie,  there 
mnat  bo  sotno  one  to  fill  this  station,  and  lead,  in  behalf  of  all  men,  the 
hyraa  to  God  ;  lor  what  else  can  I  do,  a  Inme  old  nmn,  but  fli»g  hymjii  t« 
God  ?  Were  I  ft  nightingale,  1  would  act  the  part  of  a  oigbtingale  ;  were 
I  a  swan,  the  pftrt  of  a  swan.  But  since  1  aa  a  reiisoiiahle  orefittiTe,  it  is 
taj  dntj  to  prai»B  God  .  .  ,  and  I  cftll  on  you  to  joio  thu  sjuwe  soDg." 
Works,  book  i.  ob.  xri.,  CutTKB-HiooENitoN  traaalntioo,  abridged. 


non  of  it,  I  will  quote  a  page  £rom  one  of  Martmeau*s 
Bermons :  — 

"The  universe,  open  to  tte  eje  to-dayj  lookft  aa  it  did  a  thou- 
sand years  ago :  and  the  morning  hymn  of  Miltou  does  but  tell 
the  beauty  witb  wliich  our  owq  fiuniliar  bud  dressed  the  earliest 
fields  and  gardens  of  the  world.  We  see  what  all  our  fatUers 
saw.  And  if  we  cannot  find  God  in  your  house  or  in  mine, 
upon  the  roadside  or  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  in  the  bursting 
seed  <a  opening  flower ;  in  the  day  duty  or  the  night  muaing; 
in  the  general  laugh  and  the  secret  grief;  in  the  procession  of 
life,  ever  entering  afresh,  and  solemnly  paasing  by  and  drop- 
ping off;  I  do  not  think  we  should  discern  him  any  more  on 
the  grass  of  Eden,  or  beneath  the  moonlight  of  Gethsemane. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  the  want  of  greater  miracles,  hut  of 
the  soul  to  perceive  such  as  are  allowed  ub  still,  that  makes  ub 
push  all  the  sanctities  into  the  far  spaces  we  canno't  reach.  The 
devout  feel  that  wherever  God's  band  is,  there  is  miracle:  and 
it  is  simply  an  indevoutneas  which  imagines  that  only  where 
miracle  is,  can  there  be  the  real  hand  of  God.  The  customs  of 
Heaven  ought  surely  to  be  more  sacred  in  our  eyes  than  its 
anomalies;  the  dear  old  ways,  of  whleli  the  Moat  High  is  never 
tired,  than  the  strange  things  which  he  does  not  love  well 
enough  ever  to  repeat.  And  he  who  will  but  discern  beneath 
the  sun,  as  he  rises  a.ny  morning,  ths  supporting  finger  of  the 
Almighty,  may  recov'Sr  the  sweet  and  reverent  surprise  with 
which  AilaiD  gazed  oa  the  first  dawn  in  Paradise.  It  is  no 
outward  change,  no  shifting  in  time  or  place ;  hut  only  the  lov- 
ing meditation  of  the  pure  in  heart,  that  can  reawaken  the 
Eternal  from  the  sleep  within  our  soula:  that  can  render  him  a 
reality  again,  and  reassert  for  htm  ouce  more  his  ancient  noma 
of  'the  Living  God.'  "  ' 

When  w©  see  all  things  in  God,  and  refer  all  things  to 
him,  we  read  in  comnaon  matters  enperior  expressions  of 

'  James  MARTrxxAO  :  and  of  tie  seraion  '  Help  Thou  Mine  Diibelief,'  in 
End«aTOUTS  after  a  ChrialiBn  Life,  2i  Series.  Coftipare  with  this  fig*  the 
extract  tiom  VoyHQ^  tin  p.  27C,  >»b«T«,  aod  tliuse  team  ii'sacai  and.  Madaioe 
Guy oo  on  p.  Sffl6. 
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meanings  The  deadness  with  which  custom  invests  the 
familiar  vanishes,  and  existence  as  a  whole  appears  tranB- 
figured.  The  state  of  a  mind  thus  awakened  from  tor- 
por is  well  expressed  in  these  words,  which  I  take  from  a 
friend's  letter  :  — 

"  If  we  occupy  ourselves  in  sununlng  up  all  the  mercies  and 
bounties  we  are  privileged  to  have,  we  are  over^vLelmed  hf^ 
tbelr  number  Qio  great  ttmtwc  can  imagine  ourselves  UDable 
give  ouraetves  time  even  to  begin  to  re:7iaw  the  things  we  maj 
imagine  we.  have  ■not').  We  sum  them  and  realize  that  we  at 
actually  killed  with  God's  kindness  ;  that  we  are  aurroundedl 
by  bounties  upon  bounties,  without  which  all  would  falL 
Should  we  not  loVd  it ;  should  we  aot  feel  buoyed  up  by  tbs 
Eternal  Arms?" 

Sometimes  this  realization  that  facts  ate  of  divine  send- 
ing, instead  of  being  habitual,  is  casual,  like  a  mystical 
experience.  Father  Gratry  gives  this  instance  from  hia 
youthful  melancholy  period  :  — 

"One  day  I  had  a  moment  of  consolation,  because  I  met 
with  something  which  Bee^m^d  to  me  ideally  perfect.  It  was  a 
poor  drummer  beatjng  the  tattoo  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I 
walked  behind  him  in  ratuming  to  the  school  on  ths  evening  of 
a  holiday.  His  drum  gave  out  the  tattoo  in  such  a  way  that,  at 
that  moment  at  least,  however  peevish  I  were,  I  could  find  no 
pretext  for  fault-finding.  It  waa  impossible  to  conceive  more 
nerv^e  or  epirifc,  better  time  or  measure,  more  clearness  or  rich* 
DfiBs,  than  were  in  this  drumming.  Ideal  desire  cotdd  go  no 
farther  iu  that  direction.  I  waa  enchanted  and  consoled ;  the 
perfection  of  this  wretched  act  did  me  good.  Good  is  at  least' 
possible,  I  said,  since  the  ideal  can  thus  sometimes  get  em- 
bodied."* 

In  S^nanconr's  novel  of  Obermann  a  similar  transaent 
lifting  of  the  veil  is  recorded.  In  Paris  streets,  on  a 
March  day,  he  comes  across  a  flower  in  bloom,  a  jonquil: 

'•  Soureiiin  de  nut  Jeuoesae,  1887|  p.  1^. 
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*'tt  was  tlie  strongest  expression  of  deaire:  it  was  the  first 
^rfume  of  tlie  year.  I  felt  all  the  happiness  destined  for  man. 
This  imuttierable  harmonj  of  souls,  the  phantom  of  the  ideal 
world,  arose  ia  me  cooaplete.  I  never  felt  anything  so  great  or 
&D  itLStanrt&QeouB.  I  know  not  what  shape,  what  analog-,  ^liat 
secret  of  relation  it  was  %hsX  mad?  me  see  iu  tbis  flower  a  lim- 
itless beauty.  ...  I  shall  never  inclose  in  a  conception  thia 
power,  this  immensity  that  nothing  will  express  ;  this  form  that 
nothing  will  contain ;  this  ideal  of  a  hetter  world  wliicli  one 
EeeU,  but  which,  it  seems,  nature  has  not  maile  actual.''' ' 

We  heard  in  previous  lectures  of  the  vivified  face  of 

the  world  aa  it  may  appear  to  converts  after  their  awak- 

^ening.'^     As  a  rule,  religious  persons  generally  assume 

lat  whatever  natural  facts  conueet  themselves  in  any 

ray  with  their  destiny  are  siguificant  of  the  divine  pur- 

^poses  with  them.    Through  prayer  the  purpose,  ofteu  far 

from  ubvious,  comes  home  to  them,  and  if  it  he  'trial/ 

Btreugth  to  endure  the  trial  ia  given.     Thus  at  all  stages 

of  the  prayerful  life  we  find  the  persuasion  that  in  the 

I  process  of  communion  energy  from  on  high  flows  in  to 
meet  demand,  and  hecomes  operative  within  the  pheno- 
fneual  world.  So  long  as  this  operativeness  is  admitted 
1^  he  real,  it  makes  no  essential  difference  whether  its 
immediate  effects  be  subjective  or  objective.  The  funda- 
mental rehgious  point  is  that  in  prayer,  spiritual  energy, 
^■which  otherwise  would  slumber,  does  become  active,  and 
^  spiritual  work  of  some  kind  is  effected  really. 

So  much  for  Prayer,  taken  in  the  wide  sense  of  any 
kind  of  communion.  As  the  core  of  religion,  we  must 
return  to  it  in  the  next  lecture. 


The  last  aspect  of  the  religious  life  which  remains  for 

1  Op.  cit.,  L«Her  XXX. 

*  Above,  p.  248  S.      Compare   the  witbdn-wal   of  cxpreBsion  fram  the 
'  trorld,  in  Melanoholiaca,  p.  151. 
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me  to  touch  upon  is  tlie  fact  that  its  manifestations  so 
frequently  connect  themselves  with  the  subconscious  part 
of  our  ejdstenee.  You  may  remember  what  I  eaid  in 
my  opening  lecture'  about  the  prevalence  of  the  psycho- 
pathic temperament  in  religious  biography.  You  will  in 
point  of  fact  hardly  find  a  religious  leader  of  any  kind 
in  whose  life  there  is  uo  record  of  automatisms.  I  speak 
not  merely  of  savage  priests  and  prophets,  whose  foUow- 
ets  regard  automatic  utt«rajice  and  action  as  by  itself 
tantamount  to  inspiration  ^  I  speak  of  leaders  of  thought 
and  subjects  of  intellectualized  experience.  Saint  Paul 
had  his  -visious,  his  ecstasies,  his  gift  of  tongues,  small 
as  was  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  latter.  The 
whole  array  of  Christian  saints  and  heresiarchs,  iocluding 
the  greatest,  the  Bernards,  the  Loyolas,  the  Luthera^  the 
Foxes,  the  Wesleys,  had  their  visions,  voices,  rapt  condi- 
tions, guiding  impressions,  and  '  openings.'  They  had 
these  things,  because  they  had  exalted  sensibility,  and  to 
such  things  persons  of  exalted  sensibility  are  liable.  In 
such  liability  there  lie,  however,  consequences  for  theology. 
Beliefs  are  strengthened  wherever  automatisms  corrob- 
orate them.  Incursions  from  beyond  the  trausmarginaJ 
region  have  a  peculiar  power  to  increase  con^ction.  The 
inchoate  sense  of  presence  is  infinitely  stronger  than  con-^j 
ception,  but  strong  as  it  may  be,  it  is  seldom  equal  to^H 
the  evidence  of  hallucination.  Saints  who  actually  see  or 
hear  their  Saviour  reach  the  acme  of  assurance.  Motor 
automatisms,  though  rarer,  are,  if  possible,  even  more 
convincing  than  sensations.  The  subjects  here  actually 
feel  themselves  played  upon  by  powers  beyond  tlieir  will. 
The  evidence  is  dynamic;  the  God  or  spirit  moves  the 
very  organs  of  their  body." 

>  AboTe,  pp.  24,  25. 
,    '  A  friead  ot  oiuie^  a  flnrt-rnte  psyobolo^t,  wbo  ii  a  eabjeot  of 


The  great  field  for  this  sense  of  being  the  inetrumeDt 
of  a  higher  power  is  of  course  '  inspiration.'  It  is  easy 
to  discriminate  between  the  religious  leaders  who  have 
been  habitually  subject  to  inspiration  and  those  who  have 
not.  In  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  of  Jesu3>  of  Saint 
Paul  (apart  from  his  gift  of  tongues)^  of  Saint  Augustine, 
of  Huss,  of  Luther,  of  Wesley,  automatic  or  semi-auto- 
matic composition  appears  to  have  been  only  occasional. 
In  the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  in  Mohammed, 
in  some  of  the  Alexandrians,  in  many  minor  Catholic 
BaintB,  in  Foi,  in  Joseph  Smith,  something  Uke  it  appears 
to  have  been  frequent,  sometime*  habitual.  We  have 
distinct  professions  of  being  under  the  direction  of  a 
foreign  power,  aud  serving  as  its  mouthpiece.  As  regards 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  is  exti'aordinary,  writes  an  author 
who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  them,  to  see  — 

'*  How,  one  after  another,  the  same  features  are  reproduced 
in  the  prophetic  books.  The  process  is  always  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  would  be  if  the  prophet  arrived  at  his 
tuaigbt  into  Spiritual  things  by  the  tentative  efforts  of  bis  own 

antomfltiiiin,  tells  me  that  the  appearance  of  independent  aotuatiao  in  the 
moTeineDU  of  bi&  arm,  when  lie  writes  sutomatioall}',  ia  so  distinct  th&t  it 
pbliges  bim  to  rvbpvndoB  »  paycliopUyswiJ  tlieorj  wliich  he  had  pravi<inaly 
believed  in,  the  theory,  nnniely,  that  we  baTe  bo  feeling  of  the  dischnrge 
doTrnwards  of  our  Toliuitary  motor^entres.  We  mUBt  Dornmlly  have  waah 
a  feeling,  he  tliinlu,  or  the  lense  of  an  oiaetsee  would  not  bo  pd  atrikmjf  as  it 
is  in  these  erperiences.  Grapliic  antoniatiam  of  a  ftJly  developed  kind  is 
mre  in  religions  histary,  eo  fnr  us  tnv  knowledge  goes.  Such  statements 
aa  Autoula  BourignoD'a,  that  "I  do  nathing  but  lend  laj  hand  and  apirit  to 
another  power  tba.n  mill","  is  sbowii  bj  the  context  to  indicate  InEpiratiou 
ratber  than  directly  antmicitLe  writing.  In  some  eccentrio  sects  tbb  Iatte> 
occurs.  The  moat  atriking  inftlance  of  it  is  probnbly  the  bulky  Tolume called, 
'  O^spe,  A  new  Bible  in  the  Words  of  Jebovfth  and  his  angel  nmbiuuidorB/ 
Boston  and  London,  1891,  nrittfn  and  illuitrated  ^utotnatic&lly  by  Dr, 
Newdkouqei  of  New  York,  wbnm  1  iindeTBtaud  to  be  now,  or  to  hove  been 
lately,  at  the  head  of  tbe  spiritistie  eommnnity  of  ShsJam  in  Sew  Mcxiuo. 
The  latest  aatomfttically  written  book  which  has  eome  n"  "6  is 

'  Zertoulem't  Wudom  of  tbe  Ages,'  by  Georqx  A.  Fur 
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genius.  There  la  sometliiag  sharp  and  sudden  about  it.  Ha 
cao  lay  bis  finger,  eo  to  speak,  on  tte  momeut  wbeu  it  came. 
And  it  always  comes  in  tbe  form  of  an  overpowering  force  from 
without,  against  which  he  atrnggles,  but  in  vain.  Listen,  for 
iustance,  [to]  tho  opening  of  the  book  of  Jereminli.  Read 
through  in  like  manner  tbe  first  two  chapters  of  the  propha^  of 
Esekiel. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  only  at  the  be^nning  of  his  career  that 
the  prophet  paaaea  through  a  crisis  whi<;b  is  clearly  not  self- 
caused.  Scattered  all  through  the  prophetic  writings  are  ex- 
pressions which  speak  of  some  strong  and  irresistible  impulse 
coming  down  upon  the  prophet,  determining  his  sittitucle  to  the 
events  of  his  time,  constraining  his  utterance,  making  his  words 
the  vehicle  of  a  higher  meaning  than  their  own.  For  iastauw, 
thia  of  Isaiah's :  '  The  Lord  spake  thus  to  roe  with  a  Gtrong 
baud,'  —  an  emphatic  phrase  which  denotes  the  overuiaatering 
nature  of  the  impulse,  —  '  and  instructed  me  that  I  should  not 
walk  in  tbe  way  of  this  people.'  .  .  .  Or  passages  like  this 
from  Ezekiel :  '  The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell  upon  me,'  '  The 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong  upon  me.'  The  one  standing 
chnracteristie  of  the  prophet  is  that  he  epcaks  with  the  au- 
thority of  Jehovah  himself.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  one 
and  all  preface  their  addresses  eo  confidently,  ^The  Word  of 
the  Lord,'  or  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  They  have  even  the 
audacity  to  speak  in  the  first  peraon,  as  if  Jehovah  himself  were 
speaking.  As  in  Isaiah  :  '  Hearken  unto  me,  0  Jacob,  and  Israel 
luy  called ;  I  am  H^,  I  am  tbe  First,  I  ai»o  am  the  last,'  —  and  ao 
on.  The  personality  of  the  propliet  sinks  entirely  into  the 
background  ;  he  feels  himself  for  the  time  being  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Almighty."  ' 

**  We  need  to  remember  that  prophecy  was  a  profession,  and 
that  the  prophets  formed  a  profcsBional  class.  There  were 
schools  of  tbe  prophets,  in  which  tbe  gift  was  regularly  culti- 
vated. A  group  of  yoting  men  would  gather  round  some  com- 
manding figure  —  a  Samuel  or  an  Elisha  —  and  would  not  only 
record  or  spread  the  knowledge  of  his  sayings  and  doings, 
but  seek  to  catch  themselves  something  of  bis  inspiration.     It 

>  W.  Sajtoat  :  Tho  Oraclea  of  God,  London,  1892,  pp.  49-56,  abridged. 
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seetiiS  tJiat  music  played  its  part  in  their  exerci»es.  ...  It 
h  perfectly  cigar  th^t  by  do  means  all  of  these  Sons  of  the 
prophets  ever  Bucceeri^d  in  aGijuiring  more  tliau  a  very  small 
ehaxe  in  ttie  gift  which  they  sought.  It  was  clearly  possible 
to  'counterfeit^  prophecy.  Sometimes  this  was  done  deliber- 
ately. .  .  .  But  it  by  no  meaos  foUovrs  that  id  all  cases  where 
ft  false  message  was  given,  the  giver  of  it  was  altogether  oOb- 
ecious  of  what  he  was  doing."  ^ 

Here,  to  take  another  Jewish  case,  is  the  way  in  which 
Philo  of  Alexaodria  describes  his  iaspiratioQ  :  — 

I  "Sometimes,  when  I  Kave  come  to  my  work  empty,  I  have 
Buddenly  become  full;  ideas  being'  in  an  invisible  manner 
showered  upon  me,  and  implanted  in  me  from  on  high ;  so  that 
through  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  I  have  become 
greatly  eycited,  and  have  known  neither  the  place  in  which  I 
was,  nor  those  who  were  present,  nor  myself,  nor  what  I  was 
saying,  nor  what  I  was  writing  ;  for  then  I  have  be«n  conscious 
uf  a  richness  of  interpretation,  an  enjoyment  of  lights  a  most 
penetrating  inaight,  a  moat  manifest  energy  in  all  that  waa  to 
he  done  ;  having  such  effect  on  my  mind  aa  the  clearest  ocular 
demonstration  would  have  on  th'e  eyes."  ' 

If  we  turn  to  lalam,  we  End  that  Mohatnmed's  revela- 
tions all  came  from  the  subconscious  sphere.  To  the 
question  in  what  way  he  got  them,  — 

I  *' Mohammed  is  said  to  have  answered  that  sometimes  he 
heard  a  knell  as  from  a  bell,  and  that  this  had  the  strongest 
effect  on  him;  and  when  the  angel  went  away,  he  had  received 
ae  revelation.  Sometimes  again  he  held  converse  with  the  angel 
as  with  a  man,  so  as  easily  to  understand  his  words.     The  later 

,  authorities,  however,  .  .  .  distinguish  still  other  kinds.  In  the 
[tgan  (103)  the  following  &i:&  enumerated:  1,  revelations  with 

'  Op-  cit,,  p.  dl.  This  author  a\»a  dbea  Moses's  and  Isaiah's  camniLasianj, 
'-ms  ^ven  in  Exodus,  chaps,  iii.  aad  it.,  and  Isaifth,  chap.  vi. 

*  Quoted  bj  AuonsTTTS  Clisbold  :  The  Prafvhetic  Spirit  in  G«ititu  And 
Madneaa,  1870,  p.  AT.  Mr.  ClisBoId  is  a  Swedenborgiao.  Swedeaborg'a 
case  is  of  course  tlte  palmxi^  ooe  of  audUa  et  visa,  serving;  as  &  basis  of  relt- 
gioua  reveUtion. 
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sound  of  bell,  2,  by  mapiratnon  of  the  holy  spirit  in  M.'a  heart, 
3,  by  Gabriel  in  buman  form,  4,  by  God  immediately,  either 
vhen  awake  (as  in  his  journey  to  heaven)  or  in  dream.  ...  la 
Almawahib  alladuniya  the  kinds  are  thus  given :  1,  Dream, 
2,  Iiispitation  of  Grabriel  in  the  Prophet's  heart.  3,  Gabriel 
taking  Dahya's  form*  4,  with  tlie  bell-aouiid,  etc.,  6.  Gabri«l  in 
propria  persoaa  (only  twice),  6,  revelation  in  heaven,  7,  God 
appearing  in  person,  but  veiled,  ^,  God  revealing  himself  im- 
mediately without  veil.  Others  add  two  other  stages,  namely: 
1,  Gabriel  in  the  form  of  still  another  man,  2,  God  showing 
himself  personally  in  dream."  ' 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  revelation  distinctly  m* 
tor.  In  the  case  of  Joseph  Smith  (who  had  prophetic 
levelationB  innumerable  in  addition  to  the  revealed  trauB- 
lation  of  the  gold  plates  which  resulted  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon),  although  there  may  have  heen  a  motor  element, 
the  inspiration  seems  to  have  been  predominantly  sen* 
Borial.  He  began  his  translation  by  the  aid  of  the  '  peep* 
etones '  ivhich  he  found,  or  thought  or  said  that  be 
found,  with  the  gold  plates,  —  apparently  a  case  of  '  crya* 
tal  gazing.'  For  some  of  the  other  revelations  he  used 
the  peep-stones,  hut  seems  generally  to  have  asked  the 
Lord  for  more  direct  instruction." 

'  N$LpBki;i  GeBohichbe  doa  Qor&ns,  I860,  p,  16,  C<MiipHre  t1i«  fuller  ao* 
ooant  in  Sir  Williau  Muir'b  life  of  MaLomet,  3d  ed..  LSM,  ch.  iii. 

"  The  Mormon  theooracy  htis  aJvnys  been  governed  by  direct  revelatioiu 
accorded  to  tbe  Preaidcut  of  the  Churcli  a-nd  it»  Apoatles.     Fruio  aa  cbli^^ 
ing  letter  nritten  to  me  in  1899  hj  an  emiocDt  MortaoD,  I  qnots  tbe  folloi 
ing  ertmet :  — 

"It  mnj  be  very  interesting  Ear  you  to  koovr  that  the  Pr««ideDt  [Mr. 
Snow]  of  the  MormoD  ChuFch  cUims  to  lin?e  bnii  n  namlieT  of  revelstiims 
'Cry  reooTjtIy  from  benveo.  To  espla-in  tuUy  wlint  these  reTelations  are, 
it  is  neceunry  to  know  tbnt  we,  na  n  people,  believe  that  the  Chtirch  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  agwn  been  establisbed  through  meaiengers  sent  from 
hebVOIi-  This  Chiiroh  has  at  its  head  a  prophet,  fleer,  ojid  revelator,  wIiO 
gives  to  man  God's  buly  will.  Rorelntion  is  the  raeana  through  wLicU  tbo 
will  of  Gad  is  declKred  directly  und  in  fullness  to  raa-n.  These  reveln- 
tioiiB  ore  got  through  dreams  of  sleep  vr  in  waiting  viaiooa  of  the  mind,  bj 


Other  revelations  are  described  as  '  openings  '  —  Fox's, 
for  example,  were  evidently  of  the  kind  known  in  spirit- 
istic circles  of  to-day  aa  *  inapressioniS.'  Aa  all  effective 
initiators  of  change  must  needs  live  to  some  degree  upon 
this  psychopathic  level  of  sudden  perception  or  convic- 
tioD  of  new  truth,  or  of  impulse  to  action  so  obsessive 
that  It  must  be  worked  off,  I  will  say  nothing  more 
about  so  very  common  a.  phenomenon. 

Wheuj  in  addition  to  these  phenomena  of  inspiration, 
we  take  religious  mysticism  into  the  account^  when  we 
recall  the  striking  and  sudden  unifications  of  a  discordant 
self  which  we  saw  in  conversion,  and  when  we  review 
the  extravagant  obseBsions  of  tenderness,  purity,  and  self- 
severity  met  with  in  sainthness,  we  cannot^  I  think,  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  in  religion  we  have  a  department  of 
human  nature  with  unusually  close  relations  to  the  trans- 
mai^inal  or  subliminal  region.  If  the  word  *  snhliminal ' 
is  ofEensive  to  any  of  you,  as  smelling  too  much  of  psychi- 
cal research  or  other  aberrations,  call  it  by  any  other 
Dame  you  please,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  level  of  full 
sunlit  couseiou^nesg.  Call  this  latter  the  A-region  of 
personality,  if  you  care  to,  and  call  the  other  the  B-region. 
The  B-regiod,  then,  is  obviously  the  larger  part  of  each 
of  us,  for  it  is  the  abode  of  everything  that  is  latent 
and  the  reservoir  of  everything  that  passes  unrecorded 
or  unobserved.  It  contains,  for  example,  such  things  as 
all  our  momentarily  inactive  memories,  and  it  harbors  the 
springs  of  all  our  obscurely  motived  passions,  impulses, 
likes,  dislikes,  and  prejudices.  Our  intuitions,  hypo- 
theses, fancies,  superstitions,  persuasions,  convictions,  and 
in  general  all  our  non-rational  operations,  come  from  it. 

TOiMB  withcnit  visioDnl  ttppe&rance,  or  by  actual  manlieBtatiom  of  the  H0I7 
PreBenoe  before  the  eye.  Wo  bi>lieve  tliat  Gt>d  haa  come  iu  peiaou  ajid 
spokaa  ta  our  propli«t  and  revelator." 
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It  is  the  source  o£  our  dreams,  and  apparently  they  may 
return  to  it.  In  it  arise  fvhatever  mystical  experiences 
we  may  have,  and  our  automatisms,  sensory  or  motor ; 
our  life  in  hypnotic  and  '  hypnoid  '  oonditlons,  if  we  are 
subject*  to  such  conditions ;  our  delusions,  fixed  ideas, 
and  hysterical  accidents,  if  we  are  hysteric  suhjects ;  our 
gupra-norraal  eognitiona,  if  auch  there  be,  and  if  we  are 
telepathic  subjects.  It  is  also  the  fountain-head  of  much 
that  feeds  our  relig"ion.  In  persons  deep  in  the  religious 
life,  as  we  have  now  abundantly  seen,  — -  and  this  is  mj 
conclusion,  —  the  door  into  tbis  region  seems  unusually 
wide  open  ;  at  any  rate,  experiences  malting  their  en- 
trance through  that  door  have  had  emphatic  iuflueuce  in 
shaping  religious  histoiy. 

With  this  conclusion  I  turn  hack  and  close  the  circle 
which  I  opened  in  my  fii-st  lecture,  terminating  thus  the 
review  which  I  then  announced  of  inner  religious  pheno* 
naeua  as  we  find  them  in  developed  and  articulate  human 
individuals,  I  might  easily,  if  the  time  allowed,  multi- 
ply both  my  documents  and  my  discriminations,  but  a 
broad  treatment  is,  I  believe,  in  itself  better,  and  the 
most  important  characteristics  of  the  subject  lie,  I  think, 
before  us  already.  In  the  next  lecture,  which  is  also  the 
last  one,  we  must  try  to  draw  the  critical  conclusions 
which  so  much  material  may  suggest. 


» 


rilHE  material  of  our  study  of  human  nature  is  now 
A  spread  before  us ;  and  in  this  parting  hour,  set  free 
from  the  duty  of  description,  we  can  draw  oar  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  conclusions.  In  my  first  lecture,  de- 
fending the  empirical  method,  I  foretold  that  whatever 
conclusions  we  might  come  to  could  be  reached  by  spir- 
itual judgments  only^  appreciations  of  the  significance 
for  life  of  religion,  taken  '  on  the  whole.'  Our  conclu- 
sions cannot  be  as  sharp  as  dogmatic  conclusions  would 
be,  hut  I  will  formulate  them,  when  the  time  comes,  88 
sharply  as  I  can. 

Summing  up  in  the  broadest  possible  way  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  religious  life,  as  we  hare  found  them, 
it  includes,  the  following  beliefs  :  — 

1.  That  the  visible  world  is  part  of  a  more  spiritual 
universe  from  which  it  draws  its  chief  significance ; 

2.  That  union  or  harmonious  relation  with  that  higher 
nniTerse  is  our  true  end  ; 

3.  That  prayer  or  inner  communion  with  the  spirit 
thereof  —  be  that  spirit  *  God '  or  '  law  *  —  is  a  process 
wherein  work  is  really  done,  and  spiritual  energy  flows 
in  and  produces  effects,  psychological  or  material,  witliin 
the  phenomenal  world. 

ReUgion  includes  also  the  following  psychological  char- 
acteristics :  — 

4.  A  new  zest  which  adds  itself  like  a  gift  to  life,  and 
takes  the  form  either  of  lyrical  enchantment  or  of  appeal 
to  earnestness  and  heroism. 
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5*  An  assurance  of  safety  and  a  tempe^r  of  peaJ?e,  and^ 
in  relation  to  others,  a  preponderance  of  loving  affections. 

In  illuBtrating  these  characteristics  by  documents,  we 
hare  been  hterally  bathed  in  sentiment.  In  re-reading 
my  manuBcript,  I  am  almost  appalled  at  the  amount  of 
emotionality  which  1  £nd  in  it.  After  so  much  of  this, 
we  can  afford  to  be  dryer  and  less  sympathetic  in  the 
test  of  the  work  that  lies  before  ub. 

The  sentimentality  of  many  of  my  documents  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  I  sought  them  among  the 
extravagances  of  the  subject.  If  any  of  you  are  enemies 
of  what  our  ancestors  used  to  brand  as  enthusiasm,  and 
are,  nevertheless,  still  listening  to  me  now,  you  have 
probably  felt  my  selection  to  have  been  sometimes  almost 
perverse,  and  have  wished  I  might  have  stuck  to  soberer 
examples.  I  reply  that  I  took  these  extremer  examples 
as  yielding  the  profounder  information.  To  learn  the 
secrets  of  any  science,  we  go  to  expert  specialists,  even 
though  they  may  be  eccentric  persons,  and  not  to  com- 
monplace pupils.  We  combine  what  they  tell  us  with 
the  rest  of  our  wisdom,  and  form  our  final  judgment 
independently.  Even  so  with  religion.  We  who  have 
pursued  such  radical  expressions  of  it  may  now  be  sure 
that  we  know  its  secrets  as  authentically  as  any  one  can 
know  them  who  learns  them  from  another ;  and  we  have 
next  to  answer,  each  of  us  for  himself,  the  practical 
question :  what  are  the  dangers  in  this  element  of  life? 
and  in  what  proportion  may  It  need  to  be  restrained  by 
other  elements,  to  give  the  proper  balance  ? 


But  this  question  suggests  another  one  which  I  will 
answer  immediately  and  get  it  out  of  the  way,  for  it  has 
more  than  once  already  vesed  ua.*     Ought  it  to  be 

1  For  ezftmple,  tui  pagei  135,  163,  333,  ahafB. 
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smned  that  in  all  men  tlie  mixture  of  religion  witk  other 
I  elements  should  be  identical?  Ought  it,  indeed,  to  be 
assumed  that  the  lives  of  all  men  should  show  identical 
religious  elemeDta  ?  In  other  n-ords,  is  the  existence  of 
so  many  religious  types  and  sects  and  creeds  regrettable? 
To  these  questions  I  answer  '  No '  emphatically.  And 
my  reason  is  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that 
creatures  in  such  different  positions  and  with  such  differ- 
ent powers  33  human  individuals  are,  should  have  exactly 
the  same  functions  and  the  same  duties.  No  two  of 
us  have  identical  difficulties^  nor  should  we  be  expected 
to  work  out  identical  solutions.  Each,  from  his  pecul- 
iar angle  of  observation,  takes  in  a  certain  sphere  of 
fact  and  trouble,  which  each  must  deal  with  in  a  unique 
manner.  One  of  ub  must  soften  himself,  another  must 
harden  himself ;  one  must  yield  a  pointy  another  must 
stand  firm, — in  order  the  better  to  defend  the  position 
assigned  him.  If  an  Emerson  were  forced  to  be  a  Wes- 
ley, or  a  Moody  forced  to  be  a  Whitman,  the  total  human 
consciousness  of  the  divine  would  suffer,  The  divine  can 
mean  no  single  quality,  it  must  mean  a  group  of  qaali- 
ties,  by  being  champions  of  which  in  alternation,  different 
men  may  all  find  worthy  missions.  Each  attitude  being 
a  syllable  in  human  nature's  total  message,  it  takes  the 
whole  of  us  to  spell  the  meaning  out  completely.  So  a, 
'  god  of  battles '  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  god  for  one 
kind  of  person,  a  god  of  peace  and  heaven  and  home,  the 
god  for  another.  We  must  frankly  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  partial  systems,  and  that  parts  are  not 
interchangeable  in  the  spiritual  life.  If  we  are  peevish 
and  jealous,  destruction  of  the  self  must  be  an  element  of 
our  relt^on  j  why  need  it  be  one  if  we  are  good  and 
sympathetic  frym  the  outset  ?  If  we  are  sick  eouls,  we 
require  a  religion  oE  dehverance ;  but  why  think  so  much 
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of  deliverance,  if  we  are  bealthj-minded  ? '  Unquestion- 
ably, some  men  have  the  completer  exgerience  and  the 
hig^ber  vocation,  here  just  as  in  tbe  social  world  ;  but  for 
each  man  to  stay  in  hia  own  experience,  whate'er  it  be, 
and  for  others  to  tolerate  liim  there,  ia  surely  best. 


Butj  you  may  now  ask,  would  not  this  one^idedneaa 
be  cured  if  we  should  all  eapouse  tbe  science  of  religions 
as  our  own  religion  ?  In  answering  this  question  I  miut 
open  again  the  general  relations  of  the  theoretic  to  the 
active  life. 

Knowledge  about  a  thing  is  not  the  thing  itself.  Yoa 
remember  what  A]-GhazzaU  told  us  in  the  Lecture  on 
Mysticism, —  that  to  understand  the  causes  of  drunken- 
ness, as  a  physician  understands  them,  is  not  to  be  drunk. 
A  science  might  come  to  understand  everything  about 
the  causes  and  elements  of   religion,  and    might   even 

1  From  this  point  of  view,  the  contruts  Iwtweeii  the  healthy  and  th«  vrnt- 
bid  mind,  t^od  lietweeti  the  onc&-b(ini  and  the  tmcc-bom  tjpes,  of  which 
I  spalce  in  earlier  lecturea  (see  pp.  162-167),  cease  to  be  the  radical  an- 
tftg^tmiBiiiB  vhicb  many  think  them.  TLe  twioC'-V'orii  look  dwn  upoD  thv 
reotilioear  consciDiisneas  of  lite  of  tbe  once-born  as  being' '  more  morality,*  ' 
and  not  properly  religion.  "  Dr.  Channiiiip,"  an  orthodoi  mJniBtep  ia  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  iia  excluded  from  the  high^at  form  of  religious  life  by 
tbe  eztraordimuy  rectitiule  of  his  character."  It  is  indeed  true  that  tho 
outlook  upon  life  of  the  tvice-horn  —  holding  as  it  does  moTe  of  the  ele* 
ment  of  evil  in  Bolutitm  —  is  the  wider  and  compkter.  The  'heroic'  or 
■  golnnin  '  way  tn  which  life  comes  to  them  is  a  ■  higher  synthesis'  into  which 
healthv-mindedreas  nud  morbidneja  both  entc-r  nnd  combine.  EtiI  \9  not 
evaded,  bat  snhlated  in  the  higher  religions  cheer  of  these  persons  (see  pp.  47- 
S2.  362-366).  But  the  final  oonseionsness  which  each  type  reaches  of  unton 
with  the  divine  bu  the  same  practical  aigniflcuicc  for  the  individaal ;  and 
individuals  maj  well  be  allowed  to  |;et  tO'  it  bj  the  channela  which  tie  most 
ape-a  to  their  seTeral  temperaments.  In  the  cases,  which  were  qnoted  in 
Lecture  IV,  of  tbe  mind-cure  form  of  hcaltby-mindedDeBs,  we  found  abaadant 
examples  of  regvneratiTe  proeegs.  Tlie  severity  of  tbe  orrii  in  this  procMB  ' 
ia  a  matter  of  dejrree.  Haw  lottg  ona  shall  contitine  t<>  dlink  the  canseiou^ 
ness  of  eril,  and  when  one  shall  begin  to  Bhort^ircnit  and  get  rid  at  it,  ars 
also  mutters  of  nmonnt  and  degree,  so  that  in  many  instances  it  is  quite  arh.i- 
tiu'y  ff  hethor  ve  cloaa  tbe  Lodiridoal  as  a  once-bom  or  a  tirico-botu  subject. 
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decide  which  elements  were  qualified^  by  their  general 
harmony  with  other  branchfes  of  knowledge,  to  be  con- 
sidered true ;  and  yet  tfie  heipt  tnan  at  this  science  might 
be  the  man  who  fount  ht  har4e^t  to  be  personally  devout. 
Tout  msoir  c'est  tout  pacdrnmo'.  The  name  of  Renan 
would  doubtless  occur  ^^o/baijiyvdrsons  as  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  breadlhN)jE'^#iKiwledge  may  make  one 
only  a  dilettante  m  pos^GjBnies,  amd  hlunt  the  acuteness 
of  one's  living  faith.'  I£  ^^igion  be  a  function  by  which 
either  God's  cause  or  man's  cause  ib  to  be  really  advanced, 
then  he  who  lives  the  life  of  it,  however  narrowly,  is 
a  better  servant  than  he  who  merely  knows  about  it, 
however  much.  Knowledge  about  life  is  one  thing; 
effective  occupation  of  a  place  in  life,  with  its  dynamic 
currents  passing  through  your  being,  ia  another. 

For  this  reason,  the  science  of  religions  may  not  be 
an  equivalent  for  living  religion ;  and  if  we  tarn  to  the 
inner  difficulties  of  such  a  science,  we  see  that  a  point 
comes  when  she  must  drop  the  purely  theoretic  attitude, 
and  either  let  her  knots  remain  uncut,  or  have  them  cut 
by  active  faith.  To  see  this,  suppose  that  we  have  our 
science  of  religions  constituted  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Sup 
pose  that  she  has  assimilated  all  the  necessary  historical 
material  and  distilled  out  of  it  as  its  essence  the  same  con- 
clusions which  I  myself  a  few  moments  ago  pronounced. 
Suppose  that  she  ^rees  that  religion,  wherever  it  is  an 
active  thing,  involves  a  belief  in  ideal  presences,  and  a 
belief  that  in  our  prayerful  communion  with  them,'  work 
is  done,  and  something  real  comes  to  pass.  She  has  now 
to  exert  her  critical  activity,  and  to  decide  how  far,  in  the 
light  of  other  sciences  and  in  that  of  general  philosophy, 
Buch  beliefs  can  be  considered  true.. 

'  Comp&K,  e.g.,  ili9  qnotation  from  Rennn  pQ  p,  37,  nbpTSi 

*  '  Frajerfdl '  taken  in  the  broader  senSB  explained  aboTe  an  pp.  $S3  9. 
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DogmarticaUy  to  decide  this  is  an  impossible  task.  Not 
only  are  the  other  Bcieoces  aod  the  philosophy  still  fat 
from  being  completed,  but  m  their  present  state  we  find 
them  full  of  conflicts.  The  sciences  of  nature  knov 
Dothiug  of  spiritual  presences,  and  on  the  whole  hold  no 
practical  commerce  whatever  with  the  idealistie  concej^ 
tious  towards  which  general  philosophy  inclines.  The  sci- 
entist, so-called,  is,  during  his  scientific  bouts  at  least,  m 
materialistic  that  one  may  well  say  that  on  the  whole  the 
influence  of  science  goes  against  the  notion  that  religion 
should  be  recognized  at  all.  And  thia  antipathy  to  religion 
finds  an  echo  within  the  very  science  of  reUgions  itself. 
The  cultivator  of  this  science  haa  to  become  acquainted 
with  BO  many  groveling  and  horrible  superstitions  that  h 
presumption  easily  arises  in  his  mind  that  any  belief  that 
is  religious  probably  is  false.  In  the  *  prayerful  com^ 
munion '  of  savages  with  mch  mumbo-jumbos  of  deitieB 
as  thej  acknowledge^  it  is  hard  for  ub  to  see  what  genu- 
ine spiritual  work  —  even  though  it  were  work  relative 
only  to  their  dark  savage  obligations  —  can  possibly  be 
done. 

The  coDBequenoe  is  that  the  conclusions  of  the  science 
of  religions  are  as  likely  to  be  adverse  aa  they  are  to  be 
favorable  to  the  claim  that  the  essence  of  religion  is  true. 
There  is  a  notion  in  the  air  about  na  that  religion  is 
probably  only  an  anachronism,  a  case  of  '  survival,'  an 
ata^-istic  relapse  into  a  mode  of  thought  which  humanly 
in  its  more  enlightened  examples  has  outgrown  ;  and  this 
notion  our  religious  anthropologists  at  present  do  little  to 
counteract. 

This  view  is  so  widespread  at  the  present  day  that  I 
must  consider  it  with  some  explicitness  before  I  pass  to 
my  own  conclusions.  Let  me  caU  it  the  '  Survival  theory,' 
for  brevity's  sake. 
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The  pivot  round  which  the  religious  life,  as  we  have 
traced  it,  revolves,  is  the  interest  o£  the  individual  in  hi* 
private  personal  destiny.  Religion,  in  shortj  is  a  monu- 
mental chapter  in  the  history  of  human  egotism.  The 
goda  believed  in  —  whether  by  crude  savages  or  by  men 
disciplined  intellectually  —  agree  with  each  other  in 
recogniidng  personal  calls.  Religious  thought  is  carried 
on  in  terms  of  personality,  this  being,  in  the  world  of 
religion,  the  one  fundamental  fact.  To-day,  quite  as. 
much  as  at  any  previous  age,  the  religious  individual 
tells  you  that  the  divine  meets  him  on  the  basis  of  his 
personal  concerns. 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ended  by  utterly  repu- 
diating the  personal  point  of  view.  She  catalogues  her 
elements  and  records  her  laws  indifferent  as  to  what  pui^ 
pose  may  be  shown  forth  by  them,  and  constructs  her 
theories  quite  careless  of  their  bearing  on  human  anxie- 
ties and  fates.  Though  the  scientist  may  individually 
nourish  a  rehgion,  and  be  a  theist  in  his  irresponsible 
hours,  the  days  are  over  when  it  could  be  said  that  for 
Science  herself  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  6rmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Our  solar  system, 
with  its  harmonics,  is  seen  now  as  but  one  passing  case 
of  a  certain  sort  of  moving  equilibrium  in  the  heavens, 
realized  by  a  local  accident  in  an  appalling  wilderness  of 
worlds  where  no  life  can  exist.  In  a  span  of  time  which 
as  a  cosmic  interval  will  count  but  as  an  hour,  it  will  have 
ceased  to  be.  The  Darwinian  notion  of  chance  prfr 
duction,  and  subsequent  destruction,  speedy  or  deferred, 
applies  to  the  largest  as  nell  as  to  the  smallest  facts.  It 
is  impossible,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  sclentiSc 
imagination,  to  find  in  the  driftings  of  the  cosmic  atoms, 
'whether  they  work  on  the  aniversal  or  on  the  particular 
acale,  anything  but  a  kind  of  aimless  weather,  doing  and 
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undoings,  achieving  no  proper  history,  and  leaving  no 
result.  Nature  lias  no  one  diBtinguishable  ultimate  tend- 
ency with  which  it  is  possible  to  feel  a  sympathy.  In 
the  vast  rhythm  of  lier  processes,  aa  the  scieutiiic  mind 
now  follows  them,  she  appears  to  cancel  hergelf.  The 
books  of  natural  theology  which  satisfied  the  intellects  of 
our  grandfathers  seem  to  us  quite  grotesque,'  represent- 

*  How  nas  it  ever  coucejrable,  we  ask,  that  a  man  like  Chrutiun  Wolff, 
in  whose  dry-as-diiat  hcaJ  all  the  letLrmng  of  the  early  eighteenth  oeulury 
wM  cQ[iceDtr«tocl,  ebould  have  preserye-d  Bitch  a  Irab-y-Like  Enitli  in  the  per- 
gonal and  humiui  character  at  NntiiTe  aa  to  expound  her  opemtioas  as  be 
did  ia  liia  work  on  the  mbbb  u{  nataral  tbings  7  TliiB,  for  example,  ia  the 
account  he  gtvea  of  the  sua  and  its  ulilit;y :  — 

"  We  see  that  God  has  created  the  sun  to  keep  the  changeable  conditiom 
an  the  earth  in  such  an  order  that  lining  creatures,  rtieu  and  bea^t^,  any 
inhabit  its  attrface.  Sinae  moo  are  the  mo-st  reasonable  of  creatures,  and 
able  to  infer  God's  invisible  being  from  the  contemplation  of  the  world,  the 
SDii  in  aa  far  foHh  CdotributM  to  the  prirnu-y  purpose  of  preatioii  ;  witbwt 
it  the  nwe  of  man  could  not  be  preaerTcd  or  contiuned.  .  .  .  The  son 
makes  daylight,  not  only  on  our  earth,  bat  also  -un  the  other  planets  ;  and 
daylight  is  A  the  utuiMt  utility  to  us  ;  for  by  its  means  we  can  commodi- 
ruFily  viiTcy  on  those  occupations  which  in  the  might-time  would  either  be 
quite  impossible, or  at  any  rate  impossible  without  our  goiiig  to  the  ^ipetiM 
«f  artificial  light.  The  beasts  of  the  lieM  con  Sud  food  by  day  which  they 
would  n-ot  be  able  to  find  at  night.  Moreover  we  owe  it  to  the  sunlight 
that  we  are  able  to  see  everything  th&t  ia  utt  th.it  ean.h'$  auj-fttco,  aot  only 
near  by,  but  also  at  a  diatance,  and  to  recognize  both  near  and  fnr  thiogi 
aecurdiiig  to  their  H|ieaiea,  which  again  is  of  manifold  use  to  ua  aot  only  in 
the  business  necessary  to  bitmau  lifer  ntid  when  w«  are  trareling^  but  alan 
for  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Nature,  which  knowledge  (or  the  most  part 
depends  on  ohservntionB  made  with  th«  help  of  Bight,  and,  without  the  sitO' 
Hliine,  would  Lave  been  impoaaiblc.  If  any  one  would  rightly  impress  oD  hia 
mind  the  great  advantages  which  be  derives  from  the  sun,  let  bim  imagine 
himaelf  Uvihg  through  only  one  month,  atid  ase  how  it  would  be  with  all 
hia  undcrtakiinga,  if  it  were  not  day  hut  night.  He  would  then  be  suffi- 
ciently convinced  out  of  his  own  experience,  especially  if  he  bad  much  work 
t*  carry  on  in  the  street  or  in  the  fields.  .  -  -  Fretn  tlie  eiih  we  leurn  to  titvg- 
nize  when  it  h  midday,  and  by  kuowing  this  point  of  time  exactly,  we  can 
set  our  clocks  right,  on  which  aeeannt  astronomy  owes  much  to  the  snn, 
>  I  -  By  help  of  the  eim  one  can  find  the  meridian,  ,  .  .  But  tbe  meridian 
is  the  basis  of  our  »an-dialB.  and  generally  speaking,  we  ihoutd  have  do 
sun-diala  if  we  had  no  bud."  VemUnftigo  Godanken  Tcn  den  Absieh-tcn 
der  oatUilichen  Dingc,  1782,  pp.  74-84. 
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iDgf  aa  they  did,  a  God  who  conformed  the  largest  things 
of  nature  to  the  paltriest  of  our  private  wants.     The 


Or  read  tbe  nccount  of  God's  bsnefieoace  in  the  institntioD  of  "  tlie  great 
varietj  tbrougboijt  Ul*  worlil  o!  men's  tacas,  voices,  sjid  handwriting,'"  giveii 
it)  Derham's  Phyaico-tbieolog;,  a  boolc  tbM  had  mutib  rague  in  iSie  eigh' 
teeuth  eeiitufjr.  "Had  Maji's  body,"  says  Dr.  Derhan,  "  been  made  nccord- 
iag  to  any  o£  tbe  Atbcintical  Scbcmes,  or  any  other  M!etlhod  than  that  g£ 
tbo  infinite  Lord  of  tlie  World,  this  wise  Variety  would  never  hare  been : 
but  Men's  Faces  would  have  been  cast  in  tbe  same,  or  not  a  ve^ry  different 
Mould,  their  Organs  of  Speech  vrould  have  wuu'ded  the  same  or  not  so 
great  a.  Variety  of  Notes  ;  and  th«  same  Stmctiire  of  Musules  and  Nerves 
would  have  ^vea  the  Hand  th&  same  Directiao  in  Writing.  And  in  this 
Cose,  vihat  ConfiiHion,  what  Diaturbanoog  what  Misobiefa  would  the  world 
eternally  have  lain  uadcr  !  No  Security  coitld  bare  been  to  our  per»ong  ; 
no  Cerlninty,  no  Rnjoyineiit  of  our  Possea^ions  ;  no  Justiiie  batwe^en  Mati 
and  Mmn  ;  no  Distinction  between  Good  and  Bad,  between  Friends  and 
Foes,  LetwoQn  Fatber  nnd  Chitd,  Husbanil  and  Wife,  Male  or  FemaEe  ;  bnt 
all  would  baT»  been  turned  topsy-turvy,  by  being^  esposcd  to  tbe  Meilive  of 
the  Envinua  ami  ill-NBtured,  to  the  Fraud  and  Violenc*  of  Knaves  and  Rob- 
bcra,  to  the  Forgeries  of  the  crafty  Cheat,  to  the  Lnata  ol  the  Eff&minat© 
and  Debauched,  and  what  not !  Our  Courts  of  Justice  can  abundantly 
testify  the  dire  Effects  of  Mistaking  Men's  Faces,  of  counterfeiting  their 
Hands,  aod  forging  Writings.  But  now  a»  the  infinitely  wise  Creator  and 
Ruler  buth  ardercd  tbe  Matter,  every  man's  Fax*  can  diatinguisb  him  id 
the  Light,  and  hia  Voice  in  the  Dark  ;  bis  Hand-writing  can  apenk  for  him 
though  nhsent,  and  be  his  Witness,  and  secare  hia  CoiitrB,ctH  iu  future 
GenenitioDS.  A  manifest  as  well  aa  admirable  Indication  of  the  dlviofl 
Saperintendenco  and  Manageiaeat." 

A  God  BO  «Hieful  ae  to  nnvka  proviaion  even  for  the  unmiftakable  signing 
of  bank  checks  and  deeds  was  a  deity  tmly  after  the  heart  of  eighteenth 
century  Anglicanism. 

I  subjoin,  omitting  tbe  capHola,  Derbam's  'Vindication  of  God  by  the 
Inititution  of  Hills  and  Valleys,'  and  Wolff's  altogether  culinary  account  of 
the  institution  of  Water;  — 

"The  uses,"  says  Wolff,  "which  water  sorvea  in  hnman  life  are  plain  to 
see  and  need  not  be  described  at  length.  Water  is  a  universal  drink  of 
man  and  blasts.  Eveu  though  men  lia»e  modo  tbemselveH  drinks  that  are 
artificial,  they  conld  not  do  this  without  water.  Beer  is  brewed  of  water 
and  malt,  and  gt  is  the  water  in  it  which  quenaheB  thirst.  Wine  is  prepared 
from  gtA'p^t,  wbioh  could  never  bave  grown  without  tbe  help  of  vrater  ;  and 
tbe  ai^me  is  true  of  those  drinks  which  in  England  and  other  places  they 
produce  from  fruit.  .  .  .  Therefore  since  God  id  plB,nned  the  wortd  that 
men  &u<i  b«Mts  sboold  live  apon  it  aod  find  there  evarything  required  for 
their  necessity  and  conTenieooe,  be  alao  made  water  aa  one  means  wherebjr 
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Ood  whom  scieDce  recOgaizes  must  be  a  God  of  universal 
laws  excliuivelj,  a  Grod  who  does  a  wholesale,  not  a  retail 
business.     He  cannot  accommodate  his  proce&sea  to  the 

to  malce  the  ^Eu-th  itito  bo  excellent  a  d'WErlliiig'.  And  LUis  is  kLI  the  more 
niAuifest  when  we  conaider  Lhe'  Advautagca  whiuh  we  obtsiu  fruni  tiiis  uiua 
water  for  the  deuiing  of  our  boiuebuld  uteusUe,  of  our  ulatliiiigi  uid  of 
othev  matters.  .  .  .  When  one  goes  into  a  griiiiiiig-iaill  one  &eea  tha,t  tba 
grindstone  n)ust  atwnya  be  kept  wet  and  then  one  will  get  t.  atHl  greater 
id«a  of  the  jm  of  water." 

Of  the  hills  and  valleys,  Derham,  after  pmisiDg  their  heaaty,  diidontttt 
H-  follows  :  "  Some  const) tutionB  nra  i&deed  o£  so  happy  a  strength,  and  M 
oonflnned  an  Liealth,  as  to  be  indiffereut  to  almost  tiny  plooe  or  temperBtura 
of  the  B.ir.  But  then  otbuPB  ore  so  weakly  satd  feeble,  aa  not  to  be  nble  to 
bear  one,  but  cEia  live  comfortahly  iu  auotLer  place-  With  ^pme  the  mora 
subtle  K-iid  finer  air  of  the  bills  dotb  best  agree,  who  are  languishing  and 
dying  in  tlie  feculent  nod  grosser  air  of  grest  towns,  or  even  the  warmer 
and  viLporoiiB  air  of  the  Talleya  and  waters.  But  contrariwise,  athen  hu^ 
guish  on  the  hiUs,  and  grow  liuty  and  strong  ia  the  warmer  air  of  tfa» 
valley. 

"So  that  this  opportnnitj  ot  ahiiting  onr  abode  from  the  hills  to  tha 
vales,  is  an  admirable  easeitient,  refreshnsent,  and  great  benefit  to  the  fil»- 
tudinariiui,  feeble  part  gf  mankind  ;  aifording  these  an  e&sy  and  cotofort- 
able  life,  who  would  otherwise  live  miserably,  Isinguiah,  and  pine  awa^. 

"Td  this  salutary  confurtnatiou  of  the  earth  we  may  add  anather  giakt: 
imnTeiuence  of  the  hilb,  and  that  is  affording  commodiiOUB  places  for  ioAi- 
tation,  serving  (as  an  eminent  author  wordetb  it)  as  screens  to  keep  off  the 
«*ld  nnd  nipping  bUsta  of  tb«  ftortbetn  fttid  «fiBteriy  winde,  and  refle«tiiig 
the  benign  and  oherishing  san beams,  and  so  rendering  onr  habitations  both 
more  eomfurtable  and  more  eheerly  in  winter. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  to  the  hills  that  the  fonntaina  owe  their  rise  and  the  riven 
their  conveyance,  and  conseqaenlly  those  vast  masses  and  lofty  pile*  are 
not,  as  they  are  charged,  such  rude  and  useless  eicrescsnces  of  uur  ill- 
formed  globe  ;  but  the  admirable  tools  of  nature,  contrived  and  ordered  by 
the  in&ailo  GreHtor^  to  do  one  of  its  most  useful  works.  Far,  was  the  snr- 
faee  of  the  earth  even  and  level,  and  the  middle  pn.rt8  of  its  islands  and 
eontinenta  not  mountainous  and  high  as  now  it  ii,  it  is  most  oertain  then 
eould  be  no  desoent  for  the  rivers,  no  couveyanee  for  the  waters  ;  but, 
iMtea-d  of  gliding  along  tho«  gentle  dcolivitiet'  whi^^h  tha  higlher  lands  ii<»ir 
afford  tbem  qnite  down  to  the  sea,  they  would  stagnate  and  peihapa  stink, 
and  also  drown  large  traets  of  land. 

"  [Thus]  the  hills  and  vales,  though  to  a  peevish  and  weary  traveler  tbej 
may  seem  inoommodious;  and  troublesome,  yet  are  a  nohle  work  of  tha 
great  Creator,  and  widely  appointed  by  turn  for  the  good  of  our  soblunai; 
world ." 
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convenience  of  individuals.  The  bubbles  on  the  foam 
which  coats  a  §tonnj  sea  are  floating  episodes,  made 
and  unmade  by  the  forces  of  the  wind  and  water.  Our 
private  aeWes  are  like  those  bubbles,  —  epiphenomena, 
as  Clifford,  I  believe,  ingeniously  called  them  ;  their  des- 
tinies weigh  nothing  and  determine  nothing  in  the  world's 
irremediable  currents  of  events. 

You  see  how  natural  it  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  to 
treat  reli^on  as  a  mere  survival,  for  religion  does  in  fact 
perpetuate  the  traditjons  of  the  most  primeval  thought. 
To  coerce  the  spiritual  powers,  or  to  square  them  and  get 
them  on  our  side,  was,  during  enormous  tracts  of  time, 
le  one  great  object  in  our  dealings  with  the  natural 
world.     For  our  ancestors,  dreams,  hallucinations,  reve- 
lations, and  cock-and-bull  stones  were  inextricably  mixed 
with  facts.     Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  such  dis- 
tinctionB  as  those  between   what  has  been  verified  and 
vrbat  is  only  conjectured,  between  the  impersonal  and 
the  personal  aspects  of  existence,  were  hardly  suspected 
.or  conceived.     Whatever  you  imagined  in  a  hvely  mau- 
ler, whatever  you  thought  fit  to  be  true,  you  affirmed 
confidently ;   and  whatever  you  afBrmed,  your  comrades 
believed.   Truth  was  what  had  not  yet  been  contradicted, 
most  things  were  taken  into  the  mind  from  the  point  of 
I       view  of  their  human  suggestiveneas,  and  the  attention 
^■confined  it^Lf  exclusively  to  the  aegthetic  and  dramatic 
^■Aspects  of  events.' 

^^P     '  Until  the  MTenteeDtfa  aeatury  this  mode  of  thought  preraited.     On« 

^HlKed  only  recall  tUe  dntnAtii!  treattneut  even  ai  wecbnnkcal  quCBtione  by 

^™^  Arutfltle'i  AS,  for  eiAmple,  bU  explanatioa  of  tfao  powirr  of  tbe  l«Ti:T  tomako 

m  imall  weight  rniie  a  laxg«r  one.     This  ia  due,  acoordipg  to  Aiifitotle,  to 

the  generally  (pireeulous  cliH4««ter  of  the  circle  and  of  all  circalar  mo»e- 

meiLt>     Tbe  oircte  in  both  c>anT«3  and  codcatg  ;  it  is  made  by  a,  fixed  pnint 

Kod  n  moving  line,  nbich  aontradict  each  other  ;  And  whatever  moves  iu  a. 

DJrcle  moves  is  'OppMtt'!  directioof-     NavarthelesH,  movenieat  >d  a  olrcla  u 

tnoBt  *iia.tiual'  movemeiit ;  and  th»  long  arm  of  tLo  larKr,  movLUg,  as 
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How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  ?   The  extraordinary 
value,  for  explanation  and  previfiion,  of  those  mathemati- 

it  does,  in  tie  larger  circle,  has  the  greater  unount  of  this  natural  modoa. 
utd  confrequently  requiraa  tbe  leaser  faFc«.  Or  recall  the  explann-tion  by 
Heroclotua  of  the  puBitiou  of  the  buu  in  winter:  It  laorm  in  tb«  south 
tiei!a.ti9e  of  tlie  cold  wliioh  drives  it  into  the  vru'in  parU  of  the  heaveru  orer 
Libya.  Or  listen  to  Saint  Auguatine's  speealations  :  "Who  gave  to  cbiif 
suoli  jiower  to  {reeco  that  it  preaerreB  anow  buried  under  it,  luid  each  power 
to  warm  thnt  it  ripens  green  iniit  ?  Who  eau  eiplain  the  strange  pnw 
perties  of  lire  itself,  which  bWk^nd  all  that  it  l)urm,  though  itself  bright, 
ELud  which,  though  of  the  mciBt  beautiful  colors,  diacolors  almost  all  tliat 
it  tou-choB  and  feeds  upon,  and  tunu  blazJDg  fuel  into  grimy  ciadeFS  ?  .  .  - 
Then  wtint  wonijt'rful  proprieties  do  no  find  in  charcoal,  which  is  so  brittls 
that  A  light  tap  breaks  it,  aud  a  alight  pressure  pudYciizcB  it,  and  jet  is  so 
Btroug  tha.t  no  moiatiire  rota  it,  nor  an;  time  cauuei  it  to  decay."  Cttj^  of 
God,  hook  ixi,  oh.  ir. 

Such  aspects  of  things  as  these,  their  naturalness  and  unnatimlness,  tin 
gyntpathies  and  antipathies  of  their  aaperfieial  equalities,  their  eeeentrieitiei, 
tbcir  hrigbtneas  nnd  strength  and  destruetiTeneaa,  were  inevitablj  tLe  injt 
in  wliiub  the;  ongiunll;  fuatoned  our  attention. 

If  ;oti  open  efti-Iy  iaedi>£al  boobs,  ;ou  will  find  aywpathetio  magio  inrotad 
on  every  page.  Take,  for  example,  the  famous  Tuloerarj  ointtuent  attrilv 
nted  to  FttmEolaus.  For  this  there  were  a  variety  of  receipts,  includiiLg 
asunlly  hu.man  fat,  the  fat  af  either  a  hull,  a  wild  hoar,  or  sl>«4r  ;  p^wdeted 
eartbworma,  the  oania,  or  mosey  growth  on  the  weathered  skull  of  a  haaged 
erimitial,  and  otiier  materinla  equally  unpleasant- —  the  whole prepaTed  under 
the  platet  Venoa  if  possible,  but  uever  under  Mara  or  Satura.  Then,  if  a 
spliater  of  wood,  dipped  in  the  patient's  blood,  or  the  bloodstatn»l  weapon 
that  woaadcd  him,  be  immersed  in  this  ointment,  the  wound  itself  being 
tightly  bound  up,  the  latter  iaf»UibIy  geta  well,  —  I  quote  now  Van  Bel- 
mont's account,  — far  the  blood  on  the  weapon  or  splinter,  containing  in  it 
tbe  spirit  of  the  wounded  tnau,  is  roused  to  active  excitement  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  ointment,  whence  there  results  to  it  a  full  commission  or  power 
to  cure  its  cousiu-gerntan,  the  blood  in  the  patient's  body.  This  it  does  by 
sncking  out  the  dolorous  and  eEoti«  irapr&saioD  from  the  wounded  part. 
Bat  to  do  thb  it  has  to  implore  the  aid  uf  the  bull's  fat,  and  other  portians 
of  the  nnguent.  The  reason  why  bull's  fat  is  so  powerful  is  thnt  the  bull 
at  the  time  of  slaughter  is  full  of  sef^ret  r^luctaiicy  and  vindi'Ctive  i»ut> 
murs,  and  tberefure  dies  with  b  higher  flame  of  revenge  about  him  than 
any  other  animal.  And  thus  we  have  made  it  oat,  says  this  aotbor,  that 
the  MlD9ir»bte  eEBcacy  of  tba  aintmeat  ought  to  be  imputed,  not  to  UJ 
Buxiliory  concurrence  of  Satan,  but  simply  to  the  energy  of  the  posUitaaoiu 
character  of  litvenge  remaining  firmly  impressed  upon  tbe  hlood  and  ooa- 
cieted  fat  in  the  unguent,    j.  B.  VaS  Heuiont  :   A  Tcroafj  of  Fa 
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caland  mechanical  modes  o£  conception  which  science  uses, 
WES  a  result  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  expected 
in  advance.  Weight,  movement,  velocity,  direction,  posi- 
tion, what  thin,  pallid,  uninteresting  ideas  !  How  coald 
the  richer  animistic  aspects  of  Nature,  the  peculiarities 
and  oddities  that  make  phenomena  picturesquely  striking 
or  espressive,  fail  to  have  been  first  singled  out  and  fol- 
lowed by  philosophy  as  the  more  promising  avenue  to 
the  knowledge  of  Nature's  life?  Well,  it  is  still  in  these 
richer  animistic  and   dramatic  aspects  that  religion  de- 


doicB,.  translated  hy  Walter  CHAKLETOHt  Loadoa,  1S50,  —  I  much  abridge 
the  ar!},'i[tal  in  my  cltuLiuns. 

The  authot  goes  od  to  pxoYe  by  tb«  analogj  of  many  oUier  natural  facta 
tliAt  tbis  Hytnpallie'tic  uctiou  b«tw«eu  thiugs  at  a  disLance  lb  tbe  irua  ratiaa- 
kle  of  t3ie  case.  *'  If,"  he  as.y8,  "  tbe  beort  (tf  a  bone,  alain  bj  n  witob, 
taken  out  of  tbe  yat  reeking  oarcase,  b«  impaled  upon  an  arrow  aail  roasted, 
immediately  th«  nbole  witch  becomes  tormented  witb  tbe  Imufforable  paius 
And  cruelty  of  tbe  fire,  wbioh  could  by  iiti  meacis  happen  uulefla  tb^re  pre- 
ceded n  conjuBctioD  «!  tbe  spirit  of  tba  witch  iritb  tliu  spirit  of  the  horse. 
In  tbe  reekiug  ajid  yet  pnntiag  heart,  the  spirit  of  tbe  witcb  is  kept  cap* 
tire,  «nd  tbe  retro»t  oE  it  prevented  by  tbe  arrow  transfSieiJ-  SJmiLu-ly 
bath  not  many  a  murdered  carcase  at  tbe  coroner's  imqueat  suffered  a  fresh 
luemorrbage  OP  cmentfitiDD  at  the  presiMice  of  the  asaassin?  —  tbe  blood 
being,  08  ill  a  Enrions  lit  of  niiger,  eoraged  and  agitated  by  tbe  impresa  ol 
revenge  conceived  agslust  tbe  murderer,  at  tba  inataot  of  the  soal's  com- 
pulsiv-e  exilf  from  tbt  body.  So,  if  you  liave  dropsy,  goiit,  er  jaundice,  by 
inctudlng  some  of  your  warm  bluod  ia  tbe  shell  and  wbita  of  nu  egg,  wbioh, 
exposed  lu  n  gentle  heat,  and  miied  with  a  bait  of  flesb,  you  shall  give  to  a 
hungry  dog  or  hog,  the  disease  slinil  InStautly  pasB  from  yOu  into  (he  «ni- 
inal,  and  leave  yoiE  entirely.  And  similarly  again,  if  yon  bum  aiiinie  of  the 
milk  either  of  n  cow  or  of  a  woman,  the  gia.nd  from  which  it  issued  will 
dry  np.  A  gentlemtui  at  Brussels  bitd  liis  no«e  mt^wed  off  in  a  ccmbnt,  but 
tbe  celebrated  surgeon  TaglriLCozzua  digged  a  new  noso  for  him  out  of  the 
ikin  of  tbe  Arm  of  a  porter  at  Bologna.  Abont  thirteen  months  after  bia 
return  to  bb  own  couatrj.  the  engrafted  nose  grew  cold,  pntrefied,  and  in 
E  few  days  dropped  off,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  tbe  porter  bad 
expired.  Dear  about  the  same  punctilio  of  time.  Tbcre  are  ttiU  at  Brussels 
eye-witueases  of  this  Hjccnrrence,"  says  Van  Helmont ;  and  adds,  "I  praj 
what  ia  there  in  this  of  superstition  or  of  einltcd  I niitgi nation  ?  " 

Modem  mind-cure  literature  —  the  works  of  Fientice  Mnlfcrd,  for  ex- 
ample—  ia  fnll  of  sympatheLic  magio. 
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lights  to  dwell.  It  is  the  terror  and  beauty  of  pbeDomena, 
the  *  promise  '  of  the  dawn  and  of  the  rainbow,  tke  '  voice ' 
of  the  thunder,  the  'gentleness  '  of  the  summer  rain,  the 
'  Bublimity '  of  the  stars,  and  not  the  physical  law*  Tvhich 
the^  thiugs  follow,  by  which  the  religious  mind  still  con- 
tinnes  to  be  most  impressed;  and  just  as  of  yore,  the 
devout  mau  tells  you  that  in  the  soUtude  of  his  room  or 
of  the  fields  he  still  feels  the  divine  presence,  that  infiow- 
ings  of  help  come  in  reply  to  his  prayers,  and  that  sacri- 
fices to  this  unseen  reality  fill  him  with  security  and 
peace. 

Pure  anachronism  !  says  the  survivaMheory  ;  —  anach- 
ronism for  which  deanthropomorphization  of  the  inii^ 
nation  is  the  remedy  required.  The  less  we  mix  the 
private  with  the  cosmic,  the  more  we  dwell  in  universal 
and  impersonal  terms^  the  truer  heirs  of  Science  we 
become. 

In  spite  of  the  appeal  which  this  imperaonality  of  the 
scientilic  attitude  makes  to  a  certain  magnaninuty  of  tem- 
per, I  believe  it  to  be  eh^ow,  and  I  can  uow  state  my 
reason  in  comparatively  few  words.  That  reason  is  that, 
so  long  as  we  deal  with  the  cosmic  and  the  general,  we 
deal  only  with  the  symbols  of  reality,  but  as  soon  as  toe 
deal  with  private  and  personal  pheTwmma  as  svchf  we 
dial  with  realities  in,  the  compktest  sens^  of  tht  term. 
I  thiak  I  can  easily  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  these 
words. 


The  world  of  our  experience  conaiets  at  all  times  of 
two  parts,  aa  objective  and  a  subjective  part,  of  which 
the  former  may  be  incalculably  more  extensive  than  the 
latter,  and  yet  the  latter  can  never  be  omitted  or  sup- 
pressed. The  objective  part  is  the  sum  total  of  wliafc- 
soever  at  any  given  time  we  may  be  thinking  of,  the 
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subjective  part  is  the  inner  '  state'  in  which  the  thinking 
comes  to  pass.  What  "we  think  of  may  be  enonnouaj  — 
the  cosmic  times  and  spaces,  for  example, — whereas  the 
inner  state  may  be  the  most  fugitive  and  paltry  activity  of 
mind.  Tet  the  cosmic  objects,  so  far  as  the  experience  ■ 
yields  them,  are  but  ideal  pictures  of  something  whose 
existence  we  do  not  inwardly  possess  but  only  point  at 
outwardly,  while  the  inner  state  is  our  very  experience 
itself;  its  reality  and  that  of  our  experience  are  one.  A 
conscious  field  phts  its  object  as  felt  or  thought  of  plus 
an  attitude  towards  the  object  plus  the  sense  of  a  self  to 
whom  the  attitude  belongs  —  such  a  concrete  bit  of  per- 
sonal experience  may  be  a  small  bit,  but  it  is  a  solid  bit 
as  long  as  it  lasts  j  not  hollow,  not  a  mere  abstract  ele-  1 
ment  of  experience,  such  as  the  'object'  is  when  taken  ■ 
all  alone.  It  is  a/nll  fact,  even  though  it  be  an  insignifi- 
cant fact ;  it  is  of  the  kind  to  which  all  realities  whatso-  ■ 
ever  must  belong ;  the  motor  currents  of  the  worid  run 
through  the  like  of  it ;  it  is  on  the  line  connecting  real 
events  with  real  events.  That  unsharable  feeling  which 
each  one  of  us  has  of  the  pinch  of  his  individual  destiny 
as  he  privately  feels  it  rolling  out  on  fortune's  wheel 
may  be  disparaged  for  its  egotismj  may  be  sneered  at  as 
unscientific,  but  it  is  the  one  thing  that  fills  up  the  mea- 
sure of  our  concrete  actuality,  and  any  would-be  existent 
that  should  lack  such  a  feeling,  or  its  analogue,  would  be 
a  piece  of  reality  only  half  made  up.' 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  absurd  for  science  to  say  that  the 
egotistic  elements  of  experience  should  be  suppressed. 
The  SJOB  of  reality  runs  solely  through  the  egotistic 

'  CoDDpare  Lotze'a  dootrine  thftt  tlie  only  aenniEig  we  ean  attach  to  tba    ■ 
notion  of  ft  thu)g  M  it  ifi  ■  in  itMlf  '  ia  hj  CDDCciriug  it  lu  it  ia  for  itself  ;     " 
i.  e.|  Bs  a  piece  at  full  experienae  witli  s  privnte  Hiise  of  '  pincb '  or  laner 
Mtivity  of  ■ome  «ait  fmng  with  it. 
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places, — they  are  strung  upon  it  like  eo  many  beads. 
To  describe  the  world  with  all  the  various  feelings  of 
the  individual  pinch  of  destiny,  all  the  various  apiiitual 
attitudes^  left  out  from  the  description  —  they  being  as 
describ^ible  aa  anything  else  —  would  be  something  like 
offering  a  printed  bill  of  fare  as  the  equivalent  for  a  solid 
meal.  Keligioa  makes  no  such  blunder.  The  individ- 
ual's religion  may  be  egotiBtic,  and  those  private  realities 
which  it  keeps  in  touch  with  may  be  narrow  enough ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  always  remains  infinitely  less  hollow 
and  abstract,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  a  science  which 
prides  itself  on  taking  no  account  of  anything  private  at 
alL 

A  bill  of  fare  with  one  real  raisin  on  Jt  instead  of  the 
word  '  raisin,'  with  one  real  egg  instead  of  the  word 
'egg,'  might  be  an  inadequate  meal,  but  it  would  at  least 
be  a  commencement  of  reality.  The  contention  of  the 
Biu"vival-theory  that  we  ought  to  stick  to  non-personal 
elements  exclusively  seem^  like  raying  that  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  forever  with  reading  the  naked  bill  of  fare. 
I  thiok,  therefore,  that  however  particular  questions  con- 
Dected  with  our  individual  destinies  may  be  answered^ 
it  is  only  by  acknowledging  them  as  genuine  questions,, 
and  living  in  the  sphere  of  thought  which  they  open 
up,  that  we  become  profound.  But  to  live  thus  is  to 
be  religious ;  so  I  unhesitatingly  repudiate  the  survival- 
theory  of  religion,  as  being  founded  on  an  egregioua 
mistake.  It  does  not  follow,  because  our  ancestors  made 
BO  many  errors  of  fact  and  mixed  them  with  their  reli* 
gion,  that  we  should  therefore  leave  off  being  religious 
at  all.'      By  being  religious  we  establish  ourselves  tn 

1  Even  the  (jwora  of  fMt  may  |>0SBi'b!ly  tuiu  ont  t>ot  M  be  m  wholesale  m 
tlie  scieiitist  asBumca.  We  iaw  in  Leature  IV  hoir  t!i«  religious  conoeptioQ. 
of  the  imiverae  aeeme  ta  manf  mind-ouren  '  verifled '  from  djtf  ta  daj  hf 
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poBseasion  of  ultimate  reality  at  the  only  points  at  which 
reality  is  givea  us  to  guard.  Our  responsible  concern  is 
with  our  private  destiny,  after  all. 

Yqu  Bee  now  why  I  have  been  bo  individualistic 
thioug-hout  these  lectures,  and  why  I  have  seemed  so 
bent  on  rehabilitating  the  element  of  feeling  in  religion 
and  subordinating  its  intellectual  part.  Individuality  is 
founded  in  feeling ;  and  the  recesses  of  feeling,  the 
darker,  blinder  strata  of  character,  are  tlie  only  places  in 
the  world  in  which  we  catch  real  fact  in  Uie  making,  and 


their  experience  of  tact.  'Espeneiice  ef  fact'  is  r  field  with  bo  loanj 
thit)^  in  it  tbat  the  sGctarian  scientist,  nietLodJcally  declining;,  ns  Ije  does, 
t»  recogoiEe  ftugt  '  fact*'  US  miHd-cuMt*  and  others  like  item  experience^ 
Otherwiac  tlmn  hj  snch  rude  heads  of  clnsai£ cation  as  '  bosh,*  '  rat,'  '  fotlj,' 
certainlj^  leavca  out  a  mass  of  raw  fael  wliieb.  save  for  the^  indtiBtriiMu 
Interest  of  the  religiausi  iu  the  more  personql  aspects  pf  rtoUtj,  wnitld 
never  have  succeeded  in  getting^  itself  recorded  at  nil.  Wo  know  this  to 
be  true  already  id  certain  oases;  it  tnav,  Ui«refarej  be  true  in  atbers  as  well. 
Miraculous  healings  hare  always  iieen  part  of  the  aMpcniaturaUst  stock  in 
trade,  and  bave  always  been  diaiuissed  hy  the  scientist  as  flgmcnt^  of  the 
imagination.  Hut  the  ssientist's  tardy  education  in  the  fa«t8  of  liypQ-otism 
baa  rpoetitlj  given  hiiu  an  apperceiving  uima  Eor  plieaotncua  of  ilii.i  crder, 
and  ho  consequently  n^w  allows  tliat  the  healings  may  exist,  provided  you 
«]|pre»aly  call  them  effects  of  •  suggestion.'  Even  the  stigmata  of  the  ero«i 
on  Saint  Francis's  hands  and  feet  may  on  tliese  terms  not  he  n  fnble. 
SimiUrly,  tEie  time-honored  phenoruenon  of  diabolical  pfMseuian  is  on  the 
point  o£  being  admitted  by  the  scientist  as  a  fact,  unw  that  he  has  the  name 
of 'hystenxlemonopathy '  by  whict  to  appercciTe  it.  No  one  can  foresee 
jaa-t  how  far  this  le^timation  of  occultist  phenomeua  under  newly  found  sci- 
entist titles  may  proceed —  erea  'prophecy,'  even  ' levitstio'a,' might  creep 
into  the  pale. 

Thtis  the  divorcA  between  Bcientitt  facta  and  religious  facts  may  not 
necessarily  be  as  etemnl  as  it  at  Srat  sight  seems,  nor  the  personalism  and 
Tomantieism  of  the  world,  as  they  appeared  to  priinitive  thinking,  b«  mat- 
ters eo  LrreTOcably  outgrown.  The  final  hunuui  opiniou  tuiiy,  in  short,  id 
some  manner  now  impossible  to  foresee,  revert  U>  the  more  persona!  atyle, 
jiut  as  any  path  of  progress  nuty  follow  a  spiral  rather  than  a  straight 
line.  If  this  were  ao,  the  rigorously  impersonal  view  of  science  might  one 
day  appear  as  hsfing  been  a  Ifimporatily  useful  fccontricity  rather  thna 
the  dehniliTsly  triumphant  position  which  the  sectajdan  scientist  at  present 
■o  confideatly  anaoances  it  to  be. 
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directly  perceive  how  events  happen^  and  how  work  is 
actually  done.'  Compared  with  this  world  of  living  indi- 
vidualized feelings,  tlie  world  of  generalized  objects  which 
the  intellect  contemplates  is  without  Bolidity  or  life.  Aa 
in  stereoscopic  or  kinetoscopic  pictures  seen  outside  the 
instrument^  the  third  dimension,  the  movement,  the  vital 
element,  are  not  there.  We  get  a  beautiful  picture  of 
an  express  train  supposed  to  be  moving,  but  where  in  the 
picture,  as  I  have  heard  a  friend  say,  ia  the  energy  or 
the  fifty  miles  an  hour?^ 

^  Hnine'a  criticism  bru  banished  cauBation  from  the  worl<l  of  physical 
objects,  and  <Scienc«'  is  abaoliitcljr  s&tia&ed  t«  de'fina  cause  in  tenns  of 
con<!omita.Dt  «biiD^  —  read  Mach,  Pearwn,  0»twa)d.  The  'origtnaJ'  of 
the  nation  of  causation  is  in  oar  ioQer  personal  «ip«rieDce,  and  onlj  tbere 
oan  «suBC9  io  the  old-fashioned  sense  he  directly  obserred  end  de*oril>ecl. 

*  When  I  read  in  a  roli^ous  paper  words  like  these  :  "  Perbapa  the  best 
thing  we  can  aay  of  God  is  that  be  i»  the  Jnetntable  Infertnce,"  I  rMOgniis 
th&  tendency  to  let  religion  evaporate  in  iutelleetual  terms.  Would  mar- 
t^ra  bare  sung  in  the  flames  far  a  mere  inference,  bnweyer  ineyitablsit 
might  be  ?  Original  religions  ineit,  like  Saint  FpsneiB,  Luther,  Bebmen,  haTe 
tisiitilly  been  enemies  of  tbc  iutelleet'a  pr«t«b4ian  to  meddle  (vitb  religious 
tbinga.  Yet  the  intellect,  everywhere  iavftaive,  shown  eTerjfwhere  its  sh»l- 
lowing  effect.  See  how  the  aueient  spirit  of  Methodism  evaporates  under 
those  wonderfully  abl«  rationalistic  bookl^tQ  (which  every  one  sbvnld  read) 
of  a  philosapber  Hie  Professor  Bown»  fThe  Cbristiiio  Revelatitm,  Tlie 
Christian  Life,  TbD  Atanement  %  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  1806, 1899, 1900). 
See  the  pasitively  espubire  purpoae  of  philosophy  properly  so  called  :  — 

■•  Religion,"  writes  M.  Vacherot  (La  Religion,  Paris,  1869,  pp.  313.  430, 
Bt  passim),  "answers  to-  n  tranali^bt  s^tate  at  eouditiori,  not  to  a  perm&Dent 
detenninAtioiii  of  hjmsn  natnre,  being  merely  an  exprcaai-on  of  that  stag*  of 
the  human  mind  which  is  dominated  by  the  imngination.  .  .  .  Christisnity 
hsis  but  a  single  possible  final  h^ir  t«  its  estate,  and  that  is  «cienti£6  phiJo- 
aopby." 

In  a  still  mare  radical  vein,  Professor  Ribot  (Psyeholo^e  dei  S«nd- 
menta,  p.  310)  doscribea  the  eraporatioa  of  religion.  He  Bums  it  ap  in  a 
single  formnla^ — the  ever-growing  predominan'Ce  of  the  rational  intelleo- 
tual  element,  trith  the  gmdnal  fading  out  of  the  emotional  element,  iJut 
Utter  tending  to  enter  into  the  group  of  purely  iatelleetaal  sentiment* 
"Of  religions  sentiment  properly  so  called,  nothing  sarTives  at  last  saTC 
a.  Tague  respei^t  for  the  unknowable  x  which  is  n  last  relic  of  the  fear,  and 
ft  ccrt»iii  (Attraction  towards  the  ideal,  wliioh  is  a  relic  of  the  lore,  that 
cbantcterized  the  earlier  periods  of  religions  growth.    To  stats  this  toon 
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Let  us  agree,  then,  that  Religion^  oecnpying  herself 
with  personal  destiaies  and  keeping  thus  m  contact  with 
the  only  absolute  realities  which  we  know,  must  neces- 
sarily play  an  eternal  part  in  human  history.  The  next 
thing  to  decide  is  what  she  reveals  about  those  destinies, 
or  whether  indeed  she  reveals  anything  distinct  enough 
to  be  considered  a  general  message  to  mankind.  We 
have  done  as  you  see,  with  oui  preliminaries,  and  our 
final  summing  up  can  now  begin. 

I  am  well  aware  that  after  all  the  palpitating  docu- 
ments which  I  have  quoted,  and  all  the  perspectives  of 
emotion-inspiring  ioBtitution  and  belief  that  my  pre- 
vious lectures  have  op«ned,  the  dry  analysia  to  which  I 
now  advance  may  appear  to  many  of  you  like  an  anti- 
climax, a  tapering-off  and  flatten  ing  out  of  the  subject, 
instead  of  a  crescendo  of  interest  and  result.  I  said 
awhile  ago  that  the  religious  attitude  of  Protestants  ap- 
pears poverty-stricken  to  the  Catholic  imagination.  Still 
more  poverty-stricken,  I  fear,  may  my  final  summing  up 
of  the  subject  appear  at  first  to  some  of  you.  On  which 
account  I  pray  you  now  to  bear  this  point  in  mind, 
that  in  the  present  part  of  it  I  am  expressly  trjring  to 
reduce  rehgion  to  its  lowest  admissible  terms,  to  that 
minimum,  free  from  individuahstic  excrescences,  which  all 
religions  contain  as  their  nucleus,  and  on  which  it  may 
be  hoped  that  aD  religious  persons  may  agree.     That 

limplj,  religion  lendt  to  turn  into  reUijiaus  philotoph}/ . —  These  we  psychologi- 
lully  «titit«]y  diffetent  things,  tite  ono  )>oiDg  a  theoretic  construction  of  riktio- 
oinatiou,  wbereas  tlie  otber  b  tlie  livmg  work  of  »  group  °^  p^rsoijff,  or  vf  % 
great  uupired  leader,  colli d^  into  pUy  the  >en  tire  tluAkJog  and  feeling  organ- 
ism of  mfln." 

I  And  the  Mine  failure  to  lecognize  that  the  strongbold  of  religion  lies  in 
JndiTidiinlitr  in  attemptj  like  tbose  of  Professor  Baldwin  (Mental  Dprelop- 
ipiiiiit.  Social  and  Etlui^  letterprCtatii^nB,  cb.  I.)  And  Mr.  H.  R.  Maralmll 
(Lifltinc^t  aud  Beaaon,  chaps,  viii.  to  xii.)  to  maJie  it  »  purely  '  cooaetratire 
social  force.' 
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established,  we  should  hare  a  reault  whi<rh  might  be 
small,  hat  would  at  least  be  solid  ;  and  on  it  and  round 
it  the  ruddier  additional  beliefs  on  which  the  different 
individuals  make  their  venture  might  be  grafted,  and 
flourish  as  richly  as  you  please.  I  shall  add  my  own 
over-belief  (which  will  be,  I  confess,  of  a  somewhat  pal- 
lid kind,  as  betits  a  critical  philosopher),  and  you  will, 
I  hope,  also  add  your  orer-behefs,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
in  the  varied  world  of  concrete  religious  cunstructioDS 
once  more.  For  the  moment,  let  me  dryly  pursue  the 
analytic  part  of  the  task, 

Both  thought  and  feeling  are  determinants  of  conduct, 
(and  the  same  conduct  may  be  determined  either  by  feel- 
jing  or  by  thought.  When  we  survey  the  whole  field  of 
religion,  we  find  a  great  variety  in  the  thoughts  that  have 
I  prevailed  there ;  but  the  feeUngs  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  conduct  on  the  other  are  almost  always  the  same,  for 
Stoic,  Christian,  and  Buddhist  saints  are  practically  indis- 
tinguishable in  their  lives.  The  theories  which  Religion 
generates,  being  thus  variable,  are  secondary ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  grasp  her  essence,  you  must  look  to  the  feelings 
and  the  conduct  as  being  the  more  constant  elements. 
It  is  between  these  two  elements  that  the  short  circuit 
exists  on  which  she  carries  on  her  principal  business, 
while  the  ideas  and  symbols  and  other  institutioDB  form 
loop-lines  which  may  be  perfections  and  improvements, 
and  may  even  some  day  all  be  united  into  one  harmoni- 
ous system,  but  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
with  an  indispensable  function,  necessary  at  all  times  for 
religious  life  to  go  on.  This  seems  to  me  the  first  con- 
clusion which  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  the  phenomena 
we  have  passed  in  review. 

The  nest  step  is  to  characterize  the  feelings.  To  what 
psychological  order  do  they  belong? 
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The  reaultant  outcome  of  them  is  in  any  case  what 
Raut  calls  a  '  sthenic '  afEection,  ao  excitement  of  the 
cheerful,  expansive,  '  dynamogeDie*  order  which,  like  any 
tonic,  freshens  our  vital  powers.  In  almost  erery  lec- 
tare,  but  especially  in  the  lectures  on  Conversion  and  on 
Saintliness,  we  have  seen  how  this  emotion  overcomes  tern- 
peramental  melancholy  and  imparts  endurance  to  the  Sub- 
ject, or  a  zest,  or  a  meaning,  or  an  enchantment  and  glory 
to  the  common  objects  of  Ufe.^  The  name  of  '  faith- 
atate,'  by  which  Professor  Leuba  designates  it,  is  a  good 
one.'  It  is  a  biological  as  well  as  a  psychological  con- 
dition, and  Tolstoy  is  absolutely  accurate  in  classing 
faith  among  the  forces  by  which  men  lioeJ*  The  total 
absence  of  it,  aubedonia,*  means  collapse. 

The  faith-state  may  hold  a  very  minimum  of  intel- 
lectual content.  We  saw  examples  of  this  iu  those  sud- 
den raptures  of  the  divine  presence,  or  in  such  mystical 
seizures  as  Dr.  Bucke  described."  It  may  be  a  mere 
vague  enthusiasm,  half  spiritual,  half  vital,  a  courage, 
and  a  feeling  that  great  and  wondrous  things  are  in  the 
air** 


■  CoDipve,  for  instance,  pages  203, 21d,  223,  226,  249  to  256,  276  to 
278. 

■  Americfii)  Journal  of  Psyohologj,  vii.  MS. 
'  AboTe.  p.  184. 

*  Abovc^  y.  145. 

•  AboTo.  p.  400.  ~ 

■  Eiamplie  :  Henri  Perrejre  writes  to  Gratry  ;  "  I  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  bnppiness  which  you  aroused  in  me  thij  morning.  It  <)t«- 
wbeltns  ma  ;  I  want  to  i/a  something,  yet  I  can  do  nothing  and  am  fit  for 
nothing.  ...  I  would  fain  do  great  tfiinifi."  Again,  ftft«r  an  inspiring 
interriew,  he  writes  :  "  I  went  hinii«wi»rda,  intoxicated  with  joy,  tifpe,  luid 
strength.  I  wanted  to  feed  upon  tny  happineSB  in  lulitude,  far  from  all 
tnea.  It  was  hte  ;  but,  unheeding  that,  1  tiwlc  a  mouutaia  path  and  went 
on  like  a  jmadteaii,  looking  at  tb«  bcaT«n8,  regardlcM  of  earth.  Suddenly 
ao  instinct  made  too  draw  hastily  back  —  I  waa  on  the  -very  edge  of  a 
preeipice,  one  step  more  and  I  moAt  hafft  falleb.    I  twk  frigbt  and  gave  np 
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When,  however,  a  positive  iutellectoal  content  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  faith-state,  it  gets  iarinciblj  stamped  in 
npon  belief/  and  this  explains  the  passionate  loyfilty  of 
relig-ioua  persons  everywhere  to  the  minutest  details  of 
their  so  widely  differing  creeds.  Taking*  creeds  and 
faith-state  together,  as  forming  '  religions,'  and  treating 
these  as  purely  eubjectire  phenomena,  mtbout  regard  to 
the  question  of  their  *  truth,'  we  are  obliged,  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  influence  upon  action  and  endurance, 
to  class  them  amongst  the  most  important  biological 
fuHctioDS  of  mankind.  Their  stimulant  and  auKsthetic 
eSect  is  so  great  that  Professor  Leuba,  in  a  recent 
article,^  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  so  long  as  men  can  use 
their  God,  they  care  very  little  who  he  is,  or  even  whether 
he  is  at  all.  *'  The  tni^  of  the  matter  can  be  put,"  says 
Leuba,  "  in  this  way  :  God  is  not  knowriy  he  is  not  under- 
stood ;  he  is  used  —  sometimes  as  meat-purveyor,  some- 
times as  moral  support,  sometimes  aa  friend,  sometimes  as 
an  object  of  love.     If  he  proves  himself  useful,  the  re- 

ny  nDOtnruBJ  promenade."    A.  G&ATst :  Henri  F«iTejve,  Londmii  187S^ 
pp.  92,  89. 

This  {iHmacy,  in  the  fa.ith-'Stiib:,  of  Tague  expaDsivc  impulse  over  diKC- 
tion  is  well  expressed  in  W&lt  Whitniaa'a  lio'ea  (LeaTea  of  Grass,  137:2, 
p.  190)  :  — 

"  0  to  oonfKint  nig'lit,  fltoniu,  honser,  ridiimle,  ueidanti,  rebuffs,  ■•  the  traM  mod 

■ninutls  do.  .  .  . 
IloM  Cwnera^o !     I  cvofm*  I  lw¥e  ■■rg;s<l  y"*  pov-^rd  with  me,  nad  atill  mg* 

jOD,  wittiODt  tlie  leaal  Una  iihat  i»  dux  deatinatioa, 
Or  wbelber  we  ahiil]  he  Tictarioiu,  or  atteclj  qaeU''d  and  defeated." 

This  readioeu  for  great  thingg,  and  this  sense  that  the  world  hy  ita 
impoF'tancc,  wouderfulneas ,  etc.,  is  apt  tor  tbeir  prodaotian,  would  seein  t4 
1)e  the  undifferenliftted  germ  of  atl  tibe  hig'her  faiths.  Tniat  in  our  own 
dKAiQs  cf  tunbitioD,  oi  la  our  ciiuDtr^'e.  expansive  destinies,  and  faitb  in  the 
proTidence  of  God,  all  tiav«  their  source  lu  that  ouruBh  of  our  aouguia*  im- 
pulses, and  in  that  senae  of  the  exceetiingneas  of  the  posaihle  over  the  real. 

>  Compare  Lbuba.  :  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  346-^349. 

*  Tho  Coat«uts  of  Religiviu  C  uascioasneas,  ia  The  Moaisti  xi  536,  JaljTi 
1901. 
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ligious  conscioosDess  asks  for  do  more  than  that.  Does 
God  really  exist  ?  How  does  he  exist  ?  What  is  be  ? 
ate  60  many  ifrelevaiit  questions.  Not  God,  but  life« 
more  Ufe,  a  larger*  richer*  more  satisfying  life,  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  end  of  rehgion.  The  love  of  life,  at 
any  and  every  level  of  development,  is  the  religions  im- 
pulse." ' 

At  thia  purely  subjective  rating,  therefore,  Religion 
must  be  considered  vindicated  in  a  certain  way  from  the 
attacks  of  her  critics.  It  would  seem  that  she  cannot 
be  a  mere  anachronism  and  survival,  but  must  exert  a 
penuanent  functiop,  whether  she  be  with  or  without 
inteUectual  conteut,  and  whether,  if  she  have  any,  it  be 
true  or  false. 

We  must  next  pass  beyond  the  point  of  view  of  merely 
subjective  utility,  and  make  inquiry  into  the  Intellectual 
content  itself. 

First,  is  there,  under  all  the  discrepancies  of  the  creeds, 
a  common  nucleus  to  which  they  bear  their  testimony 
unanimously  ? 

And  second,  ought  we  to  consider  the  testimony  true? 

I  will  take  up  the  first  question  first,  and  answer  it 
immediately  in  the  atErmative.     The  warring  gods  and 


'  Jioc,  clt.)  pp.  B71, 672,  abridged.  See.  a\ao,  (bia  vriter'a  eitnwriliiuiril; 
troe  criticum  of  the  notioD  that  rt^Ugion  primarily  seeks  to  Jolve  tLe  LuCel- 
lectuftl  mjstflrj  *f  tbe  worlJ.  Comparo  what  W.  BEMTtER  Bija  (in  hu 
Wesen  der  Roligion.  Boon,  188S,  pp.  So,  38)  ;  "  Not  the  qiieatlan  nbout  God, 
And  not  th«  iaqairy  into  tho  origin  nnd  puppoio  of  tli«  world  is  reli^on,  bat 
the  question  ikbout  Man.  All  religioua  viiiwa  o£  lifo  are  autliropocenttic." 
"Religioii  is  tbet  activity  of  tbe  hiimsn  iniputse  tawards  seLf-preserration 
by  meuu  of  which  Mnn  smIcs  to  carry  his  >e«aentiBl  rititl  pnrpoBes  throogh 
Agwnst  the  adverse  preunre  of  the  world  b j  raisiug  bimeelf  freely  tQwardi- 
the  norld'a  ordaring  and  governing  powers  when  the  limits  of  bis  own 
strength  are  reached."  Tbs  whole  book  is  little  more  than  n  development 
of  these  words. 
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formulas  of  the  various  religions  do  indeed  cancel  each 
other,  but  there  is  a  certain  unifonn  deliverance  in  which 
teligions  all  appear  to  meet.     It  cousists  of  two  parts :  — 

1.  Ad  uneasiness;  and 

2.  Its  solution. 

1.  The  uueasiuess,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  a 
sense  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  us  as  we 
naturally  stand. 

2.  The  aolution  is  a  sense  that  we  are  saved/rom  the 
torongness  by  making  proper  connectiou  with  the  higher 
powers. 

In  those  more  developed  mitida  which  alone  we  are 
studying,  the  wrongness  takes  a  moral  character,  and  the 
salvation  takes  a  mystical  tinge.  1  think  we  shall  keep 
well  witliiu  the  limits  of  what  is  common  to  all  such 
minds  if  we  formulate  the  essence  of  their  religious  ex- 
perience in  terms  like  these:  — 

The  individual,  so  far  as  he  aufEers  from  bis  wrongnesa 
and  criticises  it,  is  to  that  extent  consciously  beyond  it, 
and  in  at  least  possible  touch  with  something  higher,  if 
anything  higher  exist.  Along  with  the  wrong  part  there 
is  thus  a  better  part  of  him,  even  though  it  may  be  but  a 
most  helpless  germ.  With  which  part  he  should  identify 
his  real  being  is  by  no  means  obvious  at  this  stage  -^  but 
when  stage  2  (the  stage  of  solution  or  salvation)  arrives,' 
the  man  identifies  his  real  being  with  the  germinal  higher 
part  of  himself ;  and  does  so  in  the  following  way.  Se 
becomes  co7i8ciou8  that  this  higher  part  is  conterminous 
and  Continuous  iffith  a  mobs  of  the  same  quality,  which 
is  operative  in  the  unioerse  outside  of  hiiHj  and  which  he 
can  keep  In  working  touch  with,  and  in.  a  fashion  get  on 
board  of  and  gave  himself  when  all  his  lower  being  ha$ 
gone  to  pieces  in  the  wreck. 

'  Remember  thst  fur  same  men  it  arrir&s  Huddenljr,  for  otber«  gradiudly, 
wlubl  otlMTS  again  pntaticoU;  enjoy  it  ftll  their  lifo. 
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It  seems  to  me  tha,t  all  the  phenomena  are  accurately 
de&cribahle  in  these  very  simple  general  terms.^  They 
allow  for  the  divided  self  and  the  struggle ;  they  involve 
the  change  of  personal  centre  and  the  surrender  of  the 
lower  self ;  they  express  the  appearance  of  exteriority 
of  the  helping  power  and  yet  account  for  our  sense  of 
union  with  it;*  and  they  fully  justify  our  feelings  of 
security  and  joy.  There  is  probably  qo  autobiographic 
document,  among  all  those  which  I  have  cfuoted^  to 
which  the  description  will  not  well  apply.  One  need 
only  add  such  specific  details  as  will  adapt  it  to  various 
theologies  and  various  personal  temperaments,  and  one 
will  then  have  the  various  experieocea  reconstructed  in 
their  individual  forms. 

So  far,  however,  as  this  analysis  goes,  the  experiences 
are  only  psychological  phenomeua.  They  possess,  it  is 
true,  enormous  biological  worth.  Spiritual  strength  really 
increases  in  the  subject  when  he  has  them,  a  new  life 
opens  for  him,  and  they  seem  to  him  a  place  of  eonflui 
where  the  forces  of  two  universes  meet ;  and  yet  this 
may  be  nothing  but  his  subjective  way  of  feeling  things, 
a  mood  of  his  own  fancy,  in  spite  of  the  e£Eects  pro- 
duced. I  now  turn  to  my  second  question  :  What  is  the 
objective  '  truth  *  of  their  content  ?  ^ 

The  part  of  the  content  coueeming  which  the  question 

'  The  practical  difficalties  are  :  1,  ta  '  realue  the  reality  '  of  oae'a  bighor 
pBirt  ;  2,  to  identifjf  one's  eeti  witb  it  axclasirel}';  and  3,  to  identify  it  with 
a.11  the  rott  of  ideal  being. 

3  "  When  mjstioal  Botivity  ia  at  ita  beigbt,  tie  find  consoiousnesa  posscsBed 
b;  tbe  a&ase  of  a  being:  B.t  oree  er^xaaive  aad  idenSieal  with  the  aelE  ;  great 
vavugli  to  be  God  ;  interior  enoug-h  to  be  "w-  Tbe  '  objecti-vity '  of  it  ought 
io  that  ciue  to  be  called  eicaiivily,  rather,  or  exceed iiigrtegg."  Bfe:£iAC: 
Euu  Hur  les  foodement^  de  la  eonMienoe  tnyaUque,  1&97,  p.  46. 

'  Tbe  word  '  truth '  la  here  takeo  to  raeau  something  additional  to  bare 
ralne  for  life,  althoaefa  tbe  natoral  nrooenflity  of  man  is  to  believe  that 
whateT^r  has  gnat  >  unified  as  tnie. 
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of  truth  most  pertiuently  arises  is  that  '  more  of  the 
aame  quality  '  with  which  our  own  higher  self  appears  in 
the  experience  to  come  into  harmonious  ■working'  relation. 
Is  such  a  '  more '  merely  our  own  notion,  or  does  it  really 
exist  ?  If  so,  iu  what  shape  does  it  exist  ?  Does  it  act, 
as  well  as  exist?  And  in  what  form  should  we  conceive 
of  that  *  union '  with  it  of  which  religious  geniuses  are  so 
convinced  ? 

It  is  in  answering  these  questions  that  the  various  theo- 
logies perform  their  theoretic  work,  and  that  their  diver- 
gencies  most  come  to  hght.  They  all  agree  that  the '  more' 
really  exists ;  though  some  of  them  hold  it  to  exist  in  the 
shape  of  a  personal  god  or  gods,  while  others  are  satis- 
fied to  conceive  it  as  a  stream  of  ideal  t«udency  embedded 
iu  the  eternal  structure  of  the  world.  They  all  agree, 
moreover,  that  it  acts  as  well  as  exists,  and  that  some- 
thing really  is  effected  for  the  better  when  you  throw  your 
life  into  its  hands.  It  is  when  they  treat  of  the  experi- 
ence of  '  union '  with  it  that  their  speculative  differences 
appear  most  clearly.  Over  this  point  pantheism  and 
theism,  nature  and  second  birth,  works  and  grace  and 
karma,  immortality  and  reincarnation,  rationalism  and 
mysticism,  carry  on  inveterate  disputes. 

At  the  end  of  mj  lecture  on  Philosophy  ^  I  held  out 
the  notion  that  an  impartial  science  of  religions  might 
sift  out  from  the  midst  of  their  discrepancies  a  common 
body  of  doctrine  which  she  might  also  formulate  in  terms 
to  which  physical  science  need  not  object.  This,  I  said, 
she  might  adopt  as  her  own  reconciling  hypothesis,  and 
recommend  it  for  general  belief.  I  also  said  that  in  my 
last  lectiure  1  should  have  to  try  my  own  hand  at  framing 
Buch  an  hypothesis. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  this  attempt.    "Who  says 

1  Above,  p.  455. 


'  hypothesis '  renounces  the  ambition  to  be  coercive  in  his 
arguments.  The  moat  I  <!au  do  is,  aecordiagly,  to  offer 
HometliLng  that  may  fit  the  facts  so  easily  that  your  scien- 
tific logic  will  find  no  plausible  pretext  for  vetoing  your 
impulse  to  welcome  it  as  true. 

The  '  more,*  as  we  called  it,  and  the  meaning  of  out 
'  union '  with  it,  form  the  nucleus  of  our  inquiry.  Into 
what  definite  description  can  these  words  be  translated, 
and  for  what  definite  facts  do  they  stand?  It  would 
never  do  for  us  to  place  ourselves  ofihand  at  the  posi- 
tion of  a  particular  theology,  the  Christian  theology,  for 
esample,  and  proceed  immediately  to  define  the  '  more ' 
as  Jehovah,  and  the  *  union  *  as  his  imputation  to  us  of 
the  righteousDess  uf  Christ.  That  would  be  unfair  to 
other  religions,  and,  from  our  present  standpoint  at  least, 
would  be  an  over-belief. 

We  must  begin  by  using  less  particularized  terms ; 
and,  since  one  of  the  duties  of  the  science  of  religions 
is  to  keep  rehgion  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  science, 
we  shall  do  well  to  seek  first  of  all  a  way  of  describing 
the  *  more/  which  psychologists  may  also  recognize  as 
real.  The  subconscious  self  is  nowadays  a  well-accredited 
psychological  entity ;  and  I  believe  that  in  it  we  have 
exactly  the  mediating  term  required.  Apart  from  all 
religious  considerations,  there  is  actually  and  literally 
more  life  in  our  total  soul  than  we  are  at  any  time  aware 
of.  The  exploration  of  the  transmarginal  field  has  hardly 
yet  been  seriously  undertaken,  but  what  Mr.  Myers  said 
in  1892  in  his  essay  on  the  Subliminal  Consciousness '  is 

1  Frooeedlo^  of  tbe  Society  tor  FsjchicBJ  R«Beuch,  toL.  vu.  p.  305.  For 
a  fall  itaCsmtiit  of  Mr.  Mjere'a  iriews.  I  may  retei  to  hi§  poitliamouB  work, 
■Uamaa  Ferwunlity  in  the  Lig;ht  of  Recent  K«s«BTch,'  wbich  is  a.!ready  an- 
nouni^od  bj  MsMra.  Longrauu,  Green  &  Co.  as  Iwiiig  in  presa.  Mr.  Myeira 
foe  the  firsit  time  proposed  as  b  general  psjchological  problem  the  explDf&> 
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as  true  as  when  it  was  Rrat  written :  "  Each  of  us  is  in 
reality  an  abiding  psychical  entity  far  more  extensive 
than  he  knows  —  an  individuality  which  can  never  express 
itself  completely  through  any  corporeal  manifestation. 
The  Self  manifests  through  the  org^anism ;  but  there  is 
always  some  part  of  the  Self  unmanifested ;  and  always, 
as  it  seems,  some  power  of  organic  expression  in  abey- 
ance or  reserve." '  Much  of  the  content  of  this  larger 
background  against  which  our  conscious  being  stands  out 
in  rehef  is  insignificant.  Imperfect  memories,  silly  jin- 
gles, inhibitive  timidities, '  dissolutive '  phenomena  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  as  Myers  calls  them,  enter  into  it  for  a  large 
p&rt.  But  in  it  many  of  the  performances  of  genius 
seem  also  to  hare  their  origin  ;  and  in  our  study  of  con- 
version, of  mystical  experiences,  and  of  prayer,  we  have 
eeen  how  striking  a  part  iuvasions  from  this  region  play 
in  the  religious  life. 

Let  me  then  propose,  as  an  hypothegia,  that  whatever 
it  may  be  on  its  farther  side,  the  '  more '  with  which 
in  religious  experience  we  feel  ourselveB  connected  is  on 
its  hither  side  the  subconscious  continuation  of  our  con- 
scious life.  Starting  thus  with  a  recognized  psycholt^ 
gical  fact  as  our  basis,  we  seem  to  preserve  a  contact 
with  '  science '  which  the  ordinary  theologian  lacks.  At 
the  same  time  the  theologian's  contention  that  the  reli- 
gious man  Is  moved  by  an  external  power  is  vindicated, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  invasions  from  the 

tion  of  the  aublimiiiiJ  regiim  of  ooDMiouenesi  throDglioiit  its  whole  eitcDt, 
And  made  the  first  mctlioilicftl  steps  in  its  topographj  by  treating  as  a  aatiin] 
Mri^a  a  m&ss  of  subLiioiniil  Facta  hitherto  C(>D9i4^re4  only  &s  .curivii}  isolated 
faata,  and  subjeating  them  to  n  ajateinadied  nomeuclature,  Howimpor- 
tajit  this  exploration  will  prove,  future  work  upon  the  path  wbiah  iljen 
htU  Opened  can  iduna  show,  Compn-re  tqjr  pAper  :  '  Frederic  MfSrs's  -SoT- 
Tiicea  to  PBychotogy.'  in  the  said  Proceed inga,  part  alii.,  Msj,  1901. 

I  CuDipare  the  inventory  given  above  on  pp.  483-4,  aud  also  what  is  eaid 
of  the  RubcvDnLouB  self  on  pp.  ^3-236,  240-242. 


subconscioua  region  to  take  on  objective  appearances, 
and  to  suggest  to  the  Subject  an  eiternai  control.  In 
the  religious  life  the  control  is  felt  as  *  higher ' ;  but 
Educe  on  our  hypothesis  it  is  primarily  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  our  own  hidden  mind  which  are  controlling,  the 
sense  of  union  with  the  power  beyond  us  is  a  senae  of 
something,  not  merely  apparently,  but  literally  true. 

This  doorway  into  the  subject  seems  to  me  the  best 

one  for  a  science  of  religions,  for  it  mediates  between  a 

I  number  of  difEeient   points  of  view.     Yet  it  is  only  a 

I  doorway,  and  difficulties  present  themselves  as  soon   as 

we  step  through  it,  and  ask  how  far  our  trausmarginal 

j  consciousnesa  carries  us  if  we  follow  it  on  its  remoter 

Bide.     Here  the  over-beliefs  begin:  here  mysticism  and 

,  the  conversion-rapture  and  Vedantism  and  transcendental 

I  idealism  bring  in  their  monistic  interpretations'  and  tell 

ns  that  the  finite  self  rejoins  the  absolute  self,  for  it  was 

always  one  with  God  and  identical  with  the  soul  of  the 

'voild.'     Here  the  piopheta  of  all  the  different  religione 


'  Compare  above,  pp.  419  ff. 

'  Oat  taare  expT«uion  of  (hie  belief,  ta  inarease  the  render's  fatniliarit5 
Titli  the  notion  of  it :  — 

"  If  thJB  room  is  full  of  darkneos  for  tbonsandfl  of  yenra,  and  yon  come  in 

I  W)4  begin  to  vrccp  nnd  wail,  '  Ob,  tbo  darkneas,'  vitl   tb6  durktieu  tbdisIi? 

'  Bring  the  ligbt  in,  strike  a  mntch,  nnd  light  comoa  in  a  tnament:.     So  wh&t 

'  good  iHU  it  da  joa  to  think  all  your  Hies, '  Ob,  I  have  done  evil,  I  have 

r  made  niBD^  mistakes-'?     It  requires  no  gbost  to  («I1  ua  tbat.     Bring  iii  tli« 

I  light,  and  tbe  eril  goes  in  a  moment-     Strengtben  the  recil  nature,  build  np 

'  jounelvei,  the  effulgent,  tbe  resplendent,  the  ever  pure,  call  that  up  in 

CTery  ona  vrbom  yon  see.     I  wisih  that  every  one  of  us  bad  come  to  sucb  «■ 

■tate  that  even  when  we  see  the  vilest  of  bumnn  beings  we  can  see  the  God 

witbiii,  ftiid  initeeul  of  condemn iflg,  say,  '  Rise,  th*"  effulgent  One,  rise  thou 

who  art  always  pure,  rise  tbon  birthleBS  and  deathless,  rise  almighty,  and 

I  nanifeBt  your  Datnre.'  .  .  .  Tbia  ia  tba  highest  prayer  that  the  Advaita 

teaches.    ThU  is  tte  one  prayer  ;  reoie  tube  ring  our  nntare."  .  .  .  "Why 

does  man,  go  out  to  loolc  for  a  God  ?  ...  It  Is  your  own  heart  beating,  and 

jan  did  not  know,  you  were  mistakiug  it  for  somethlug  eitcmal.    lie,,  neai^ 

«et  of  the  a&ar,  aj  own  self,  tbe  reality  of  mj  own  lifs)  my  body  nnd  my 
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come  with  their  visions,  voices,  raptures,  and  other  opea- 
ings,  Buppoaed  by  each  to  authenticate  hia  own  peculiar 
faith. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  personally  favored  with  such 
specific  revelations  must  stand  outside  of  them  altogether 
add,  for  the  present  at  least,  decide  that,  aince  they  cot^ 
roborate  incompatible  theological  doctrines,  they  neu- 
tralize one  another  and  leave  no  fixed  residt.  If  we 
follow  any  one  of  them,  or  if  we  foUow  philosophical 
theory  and  embrace  monistic  pantheism  on  non-myatical 
grounds,  we  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  our  individual 
freedom,  and  build  out  our  religion  in,  the  way  most 
congruous  with  our  personal  susceptibilities.  Among 
these  susceptibilities  intellectual  ones  play  a  decisive  part. 
Although  the  religious  question  is  primarily  a  question 
of  life«  of  living  or  not  living  in  the  higher  union  which 
opens  itaelf  to  us  as  a  gift,  yet  the  spiritual  excitement  in 
wlilch  the  g;ift  appears  a  real  one  wiU  often  fail  to  be 
aroused  in  an  individual  until  certain  particular  intel- 
lectual beliefs  or  ideas  which,  as  we  say,  come  home  to 
him,  are  touched.'     These  ideas  will  thus  be  essential  to 

ooul,  —  I  nm  Tliee  and  Than  art  Me.  That  ii  yoQr  own  Dntnre.  Assert 
it,  matiifest  it.  Not  to  become  pare,  you  ar*  pure  already.  You  iir»  not  to 
be  perfect,  yon  ar«  thttt  already,  Erery  good  tliongiit  wbiuU  jo-a  ttiink  <a 
act  upon  is  aimply  tearing  the  veil,  na  it  were,  mid  the  purity,  tlie  In&oity, 
the  God  behind,  manifesta  itaeK  —  the  etemnl  Subject  of  everjtliiog,  the 
eternal  Witness  in  this  Daiverso,  your  otra  Self.  Knonleilgo  is,  oa  it  were,  m 
lower  step,  a  degradntion.  We  am  It  already  ;  bow  to  know  It  ?  "  SWAHI 
YvnttLkKJiSDA  :  Addl«SMS,  No.  XII.,  Practical  Vedaiita,  part  iv.  pp.  17!^ 
174,  Loodun,  1897 ;  and  Lootures,  The  Real  and  the  Apparent  Mao,  p.  2^ 
abridged. 

^  For  instance,  here  is  a  case  where  &  person  cxjioaed  from  herlnrtb  to 
Christian  idena  had  to  wait  till  they  came  to  her  clad  la  s-piiitistic  formnlas 
bcforo  the  BATing  experience  set  hi :  — 

"  For  myself  I  can  say  that  vpiittuntiani  fana  saved  me.     It  was  r^realed 
to  me  at  n  critical  isoment  of  my  life,  and  without  it  I  don't  know  what  ij 
flbonld  hare  done.     It  has  taught  me  to  detach  myself  from  worldly  tbiogl 
and  to  place  my  hope  in  things  to  come.   Through  it  I  hare  learned  to  aoa  ia 


that  mdividual's  reli^on  ; —  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  over-beliefs  :n  various  directions  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  that  we  should  treat  them  with  tenderness 
and  tolerance  so  long  as  tbey  are  not  intolerant  them- 
selves. As  I  have  elsewhere  written,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  things  about  a  man  are  usually  hia  over- 
belief  e. 

Disregarding  the  over-beliefs,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  what  is  common  and  generic,  we  have  in  the  fact  that 
the  consdoua  person  is  continuous  with  a  wider  self 
through  which  eaoinff  experiences  come^^  a  positive  con- 
tent of  religious  experience  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ).s  liter- 
allyand  objectively  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  If  I  now 
proceed  to  state  my  own  hypothesis  about  the  farther 
limits  of  this  extension  of  our  personality,  I  shall  be 
offering  my  own  over-belief  —  though  I  know  it  will 
appear  a  sorry  under-belief  to  some  of  you  —  for  which 
I  can  only  bespeak  the  same  indulgence  which  in  a  con- 
verse case  I  should  accord  to  yours. 


The  further  limits  of  our  being  plunge,  it  seems  to  me, 
into  an  altogether  other  dimension  of  existence  from  the 
sensible  and  merely  *  understandable '  world.  Name  it  the 
mystical  region,  or  the  supernatural  region,  whichever  yotf 

kU  Ri«n,  eretL  in  those  tnoat  criming,  eren  in  those  from  nhotn  I  liBTe  moat 
anffewd,  undevelaped  btothers  to  whom  I  owed  ABiiataace,  love,  and  tat- 
gireaese-  I  have  learned  tli&t  I  must  lose  my  temper  orer  nothing,  despise 
no  one,  xad  praj  tor  nil.  Uo§t  of  all  I  bave  learned  to  pray  t  And  although 
I  have  itill  mueb  to  leam  in  this  dotnaia,  prayet  ever  hrin^  me  movQ 
itTongth,  oonsol&tion,  and  oomfort.  I  feel  more  than  ever  that  I  b&ro  only 
made  a  few  steps  on  the  long  rond  of  progrcas  ;  but  I  look  at  its  length 
without  ditbiay,  for  I  taTC  CDnGd-ence  that  tho  day  will  come  ivh^n  all  mj 
efforts  shall  be  rewarded.  So  Spiritualism  Iirs  a  great  place  in.  my  life,  in- 
deed it  holfla  the  Bret  place  there."     Floumoy  Colleetion. 

■'  "Tlte  influence  o£  the  Holj  Spirit,  eiqoisitely  called  the  Comforter,  is 
B  matter  of  actual  experienoe,  as  iolid  n  reality  sa  that  of  vlectro-r*"— -V 
Um."     W.  C.  Bbownrll,  Scribner's  Ms^uine,  vol.  xxx.  p.  11&. 
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choose.  So  far  as  our  ideal  impulses  originate  in  this 
region  (and  most  of  them  do  originate  in  it,  for  we  find 
them  possessing  us  in  a  way  for  which  we  cannot  articu- 
lately accouut)^  we  belong  to  it  m  a  more  intimate  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  belong  to  the  visible  world,  for 
we  belong  in  the  most  intimate  sense  wherever  our  ideals 
belong.  Yet  the  unseen  region  in  question  is  not  merely 
idealj  for  it  produces  effects  in  tbie  world.  When  we 
commune  with  it,  work  is  actually  done  upoa  our  finite 
peraonahty,  for  we  are  turned  into  new  men,  and  conse- 
quences in  the  way  of  conduct  follow  in  the  natural 
world  upon  our  regenerative  change/  But  that  which 
produces  effects  within  another  reality  must  be  termed 
a  reabty  itself,  so  I  feel  aa  if  we  had  no  philosophic 
excuse  for  calUog  the  unseen  or  mystical  world  un- 
real. 

God  is  the  natural   appellation,  for  us  Christians  at 
least,  for  the  supreme  reality,  so  I  will  call  this  higher] 
part  of  the  universe  by  the  name  of  God.'     We  and  Gi 

*  That  tli«  tniasactioti  of  apeaiiig'  ooTBelved,  (>th6irwiK  «^ed  pm^BT,  is  i 
perfecllf  daUaite  one  for  certain  persons,  Bppcara  KbiiDdimtlj  ta  tbe  preced- 
tag  lectuffiB.     I  ftt){vend  another  concrete  example  to  roiularce  tbe  impres- 
sion  on  tlte  reader's  mind  :  — 

*'  Mah  cao  learn  to-  transcend  lli«se  liinitationa  [of  finite  ttiougljl]  and 
draw  jwirer  lUid  widduu  ftt  «^i]l.  .  . .  Tlie  divine  preMDce  is  knoirn  throngb 
expecieuce.  The  turnlRg  to  a  higher  plnue  is  a  distinct  act  of  conBciouaness. 
It  is  not  a  vBg4ie,  twilight  or  semi-cuiiBoioiis  experience.  It  b  not  an  Mutuy  ; 
it  iia  not  s  tn-PCCt  It  is  not  ntiper-consciousncss  in  the  Vedsjitic  senefi.  It 
is  not  due  to  seli-hjpnatizBtio'D.  It  is  a  perfecttji  cidni.  sane,  sound) 
rationnl,  comm'Oii-aenae  'shifting  of  oonsoiansneas  tram  the  phenamena  of 
sense-perception  to  the  phenoneiia  o£  fieership,  from  the  thougbt  of  self  t« 
a  diatiuctivelj  higher  realm.  -  .  .  for  example,  if  the  lawer  self  be  nervous, 
^nxious',  t«use,  one  (An  in  a  few  moments  compel  it  to  be  ealm.  Thia  is  not 
done  I17  a  word  eimply.  Again  I  say.  it  a  not  bypnotism.  It  is  bj-  the 
exercise  of  power.  One  feels  the  spirit  of  peace  aa  deSnitel/  as  hent  U 
perceived  on  a.  hot  feutotner  day.  The  power  can  be  as  surely  uied  as  the 
■lui'a  rays  can  he  focused  tuid  made  ta  do  voik,  tu  set  fire  to  wood." 
Tha  Higher  Law,  toI.  iv.  pp.  4,  6,  Boatom,  Augnst,  1901. 

■  Truucendentolute  an  fund  of  th«  t«riu  '  Qvor-s^al,'  but  at  a  »!«  tbef 
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have  business  with  each  other;  and  in  openicg'  ourselves 
to  his  iufiuence  our  deepest  destiny  is  fulfilled.  The  uni- 
verse, at  those  parts  of  it  which  our  personal  being  con- 
stitutes, takes  a  turn  genuinely  for  the  worse  or  for  the 
hetter  in  proportion  as  each  one  of  us  fulfills  or  evades 
God's  demands.  As  far  as  this  goes  I  probably  have  you 
with  me,  for  I  only  translate  into  schematic  language 
what  I  may  call  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind  :  God 
ia  real  since  he  produces  real  effects. 

The  real  effects  in  question,  so  far  as  I  have  as  yet  ad- 
mitted them,  are  exerted  on  the  personal  centres  of  energy 
of  the  various  subjects,  but  the  spontaneous  faith  of  most 
of  the  subjects  is  that  they  embrace  a  wider  sphere  than 
this.  Most  religious  men  beUeve  (or  *  know,'  if  they  bo 
mystical)  that  not  only  they  themselves,  but  the  whole 
universe  of  beings  to  whom  tbe  God  is  present,  are  secure 
in  his  parental  hands.  There  is  a  sense,  a  dimension, 
they  are  sure,  in  which  we  are  all  saved,  in  spite  of  the 
gates  of  hell  and  all  adverse  terrestrial  appearances. 
God's  existence  is  the  guarantee  of  an  ideal  order  that 
shall  be  permanently  preserved.  This  world  may  indeed, 
as  science  assures  us,  some  day  born  up  or  freeze ;  but 
if  it  is  part  of  his  order,  the  old  ideals  are  sure  to  he 
brought  elsewhere  to  fruition,  so  that  where  God  is, 
tragedy  is  only  provisional  and  partial,  and  shipwreck 
and  dissolution  are  not  the  absolutely  final  things.  Only 
when  this  farther  step  of  faith  concerning  God  is  taken, 
and  remote  objective  consequences  are  predicted,  does 
religion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  get  wholly  free  from  the  first 
immediate  subjective  experience,  and  bring  a  real  hypo- 
thesis into  play.    A  good  hypothesis  in  science  must  have 

OM  it  in  Ml  intellcctiialist  sense,  na  meaning  oaly  a  medium  of  comiDUDioD. 
'  God  '  is  »  CAU3&I  ag^nt  as  well  as  a  medium  of  oamoiuiuaii,  uhI  llifit  ia  the 
aspaet  whieh  I  villi  to  etnphuize. 
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odier  properties  than  those  of  the  phenomenon  it  is  im- 
mediately invoked  to  explain,  otherwise  it  is  not  prolific 
enough.  God,  meauiog  only  what  enters  into  the  reli- 
gious man's  experience  of  union,  falls  short  of  being  an 
hypothesis  of  thia  more  useful  order.  He  needs  to  eoter 
into  wider  cosmic  relations  in  order  to  justify  the  subject's 
absolute  confidence  and  peace. 

That  the  God  with  whom,  etartiog  from  the  liidier  side 
of  OUT  own  extra-marginal  self,  we  come  at  iu  remoter 
margin  iato  commerce  should  be  the  absolute  world-mler, 
is  of  course  a  very  considerable  over-belief.  Over-belief 
as  it  is,  though,  it  is  an  article  of  almost  every  one's 
rehgion.  Most  of  ns  pretend  in  some  way  to  prop  it  npon 
our  philosophy,  but  the  philosophy  itself  is  really  propped 
upou  this  faith.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  Religion, 
in  her  fullest  exercise  of  function,  is  not  a  mere  iLlumina- 
tiou  of  facts  already  elsewhere  given,  not  a  mere  passion, 
like  love,  which  views  things  in  a  rosier  light.  It  is  indeed 
that,  as  we  have  seen  abundantly.  But  it  is  something 
more,  namely,  a  postulator  of  new  facts  as  well.  The 
world  interpreted  religiously  is  not  the  materialistic  world 
over  again,  with  an  altered  expression ;  it  must  have,  over 
and  above  the  altered  expression,  a  natural  constitution 
different  at  some  point  from  that  which  a  materialistic 
world  would  have.  It  must  be  such  that  different  events 
can  be  expected  in  it,  different  conduct  must  be  required. 

This  thoroughly  *  pragmatic  '  view  of  religion  has  usu- 
ally been  taken  as  a  matter  o£  course  by  conunon  men. 
They  have  interpolated  divine  miracles  into  the  field  of 
nature,  they  have  built  a  heaven  out  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  only  transcendentahst  metaphysicians  who  think 
that,  without  adding  any  concrete  details  to  Nature,  or 
subtracting  any,  but  by  simply  calling  it  the  expression  of 
absolute  spirit,  you  make  it  more  divine  just  as  it  stands. 
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I  believe  the  pragmatic  way  o£  taking  religion  to  be  the 
deeper  way.  It  gives  it  body  as  well  as  soul,  it  makes  it 
claim,  as.  everything  real  must  claim,  some  cbaracteristic 
realm  of  fact  as  its  very  own.  What  the  more  character- 
istically divine  facts  are,  apart  froia  the  actual  inflow  of 
energy  in  the  faith-state  and  the  prayer^tate,  I  know 
not.  But  the  over-helief  on  which  I  am  ready  to  make 
my  personal  venture  \b  that  they  exist.  The  whole  drift 
of  my  education  goes  to  persuade  me  that  the  world  of 
our  present  eonaciouaness  is  only  one  out  of  many  worlds 
of  conseiousneaa  that  exists  and  that  those  other  worlds 
must  coutain  experieDce^  which  have  a  meaning  for  our 
life  also ;  and  that  although  in  the  main  their  experi- 
ences and  those  of  this  world  keep  discrete,  yet  the  two 
become  continuous  at  certain  points,  and  higher  energies 
filter  in.  By  being  faithful  in  my  poor  measure  to  this 
over-belief,  I  seem  to  myself  to  keep  more  sane  and  true. 
I  can,  of  course,  put  myself  into  the  sectarian  scientist's 
attitude,  and  imagine  vividly  that  the  world  of  sensations 
and  of  scientific  laws  and  objects  may  he  all.  But  when- 
orer  I  do  this,  I  hear  that  inward  monitor  of  which  W. 
K-  Clifford  once  wrote,  whispering  the  word  '  bosh  1 ' 
Humbug  is  humbug,  even  though  it  bear  the  scientific 
name,  and  the  total  expression  of  human  experience,  as  I 
view  it  objectively.  Invincibly  urges  me  beyond  the  narrow 
'  scientific '  bounds.  Assuredly,  the  real  world  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent temperament,  —  more  Intricately  built  than  phy- 
Bical  science  allows.  So  my  objective  and  my  subjective 
conscience  both  hold  me  to  the  over-belief  which  I  ax- 
press.  Who  knows  whether  the  faithfulness  of  individ- 
uals here  below  to  their  own  poor  over-behefs  may  not 
actually  help  God  in  turn  to  he  more  effectively  faithful 
to  his  own  greater  tasks  ? 
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IN  Ttriting  my  concluding  lecture  I  bad  to  aim  so  macli 
at  aimpUfication  that  I  fear  that  my  geueral  philo- 
aophic  position  received  bo  scant  a  statement  as  hardlj  to 
be  intelligible  to  some  of  my  readers.  I  therefore  add 
this  epilogue,  which  must  also  be  so  hrief  as  possibly  to 
remedy  but  little  the  defect.  In  a  later  work  I  may  be 
enabled  to  state  my  position  more  amply  and  conse- 
quently more  clearly. 

Originality  cannot  be  expected  in  a  field  like  this, 
where  all  the  attitudes  and  tempers  that  are  possible 
have  been  exhibited  in  hterature  long  ago,  and  where 
any  new  writer  can  immediately  be  classed  under  a  fa- 
miliar head.  If  one  should  make  a  division  of  all 
thinkers  into  naturalists  and  supernaturaUsts,  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  to  go,  along  with  most  philosophers, 
into  the  aupematuralist  branch.  But  there  is  a  crasder 
and  a  more  refined  superuaturalism^  and  it  is  to  the 
refined  division  that  most  philosophers  at  the  present  day 
belong.  If  not  regular  tmnscendental  idealists,  they  at 
least  obey  the  Kantian  direction  enough  to  bar  out  ideal 
entities  from  interfering  causally  in  the  course  of  phe- 
nomenal events.  Refined  superuaturalism  is  universalistic 
supernaturalism  ;  for  the  '  crasser  '  variety  '  piecemeal ' 
BupematuraUsm  would  perhaps  be  the  better  name.  It 
went  with  that  older  theology  which  to-day  is  supposed 
to  reign  only  among  uneducated  people,  or  to  be  found 
among  the  few  belated  professors  of  the  dualisms  which 
Kant  is  thought  to  have  displaced.     It  admits  miracles 
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_jrovidential  leadings,  and  finds  no  intellectual  diffi- 
culty in  mixing  the  ideal  and  the  real  worlds  together 
by  interpolating  influeuces  from  the  ideal  region  among 
the  forces  that  causally  determiae  the  real  world's  details. 
In  this  the  refined  supematuralists  think  that  it  muddles 
disparate  dimensionis  of  existence.  For  them  the  world 
of  the  ideal  lias  no  efficient  causality,  and  never  bnrsta 
into  the  world  of  phenomena  at  particular  points-  The 
ideal  world,  for  them,  is  DOt  a  world  of  facts,  but  only  of 
the  meaning  of  facts;  it  is  a  point  of  view  for  judging 
facts.  It  appertains  to  a  different  *  -ology,'  and  inhabits 
a  different  dimension  of  being  altogether  from  that  in 
which  existential  propositions  obtain.  It  cannot  get  down 
upon  the  flat  level  of  experience  and  interpolate  itself 
piecemeaJ  between  distinct  portions  of  nature,  as  those 
who  believe,  for  examplej  ip  divine  aid  coming  in  response 
to  prayer^  are  bound  to  think  it  must. 

Notwithstanding  my  own  inability  to  accept  either 
popular  Christianity  or  scholastic  theism,  I  suppose  that 
my  belief  that  in  communion  with  the  Ideal  new  force 
comes  into  the  world,  and  new  departures  are  made  here 
below,  subjects  me  to  being  classed  among  the  super- 
naturalists  of  the  piecemeal  or  crasser  type.  Univer- 
aalistic  aupematuralism  surrenders,  it  seems  to  me,  too 
easily  to  naturalism.  It  takes  the  facts  of  physical 
science  at  their  face-value,  and  leaves  the  laws  of  life 
just  as  naturalism  finds  them,  with  no  hope  of  remedy, 
in  case  their  fruits  are  bad.  It  confines  itself  ta  sen- 
timents about  life  aa  a  wliole,  sentiments  which  may  be 
admiiing  and  adoring,  but  which  need  not  he  so,  as 
tlie  existence  of  systematic  pessimism  proves.  In  this 
^nniversalistic  way  of  taking  the  ideal  world,  the  essence 
of  practical  religion  seems  to  me  to  evaporate.  Both 
instinctively  and   for  logical  reasons,  I  find  it  hard  to 
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believe  that  priaciples  can  exist  whicb  make  no  difference 
in  facts.'  But  all  facta  are  particular  facts,  and  tlie  whole 
interest  o£  ^e  question  of  God's  existence  eeems  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  consequences  for  particulara  which  that  exist- 
ence may  be  expected  to  entail.  That  no  concrete  par^ 
tieular  of  experience  should  alter  its  complexion  in  con> 
sequence  of  &  God  being  there  seems  to  me  an  incredible 
proposition^  and  yet  it  is  the  thesia  to  which  (implicitly 
at  any  rate)  refined  BuperDaturaliBm  Beems  to  chng*.  It 
is  only  with  experience  en  bloc,  it  says,  that  the  Absolute 
maintains  relations.  It  condescends  to  uo  transactions  of 
detail. 

I  am  ignorant  of  Buddhism  and  speak  under  correc- 
tion, and  merely  in  order  the  better  to  describe  my  gen- 
eral point  of  view-  but  as  I  apprehend  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine  of  Karma,  I  agree  iu  principle  with  that.  All 
fiupematuralists  admit  that  facts  are  under  the  judgment 
of  higher  law  ;  but  for  Buddhism  as  I  interpret  itj  and 
for  rehgion  generally  so  far  as  it  remains  unweakeued  by 
transcendentalistic  metaphysics,  the  word  '  judgment  *  here 
means  no  such  bare  academic  verdict  or  platonie  appre- 
ciation as  it  means  in  Vedantic  or  modern  absolutist  sys- 
tems ;  it  carries,  on  the  contrary,  ^xectttion  with  it,  is  in 

1  TTRDBoendentiJ  idealiBm,  of  conTse,  Iniifltl  tbat  its  ideiil  world  ma^ 
tkia  difference,  Ibat  facts  exiat.  We  ovs'  it  to  the  A)»olate  tbal  we  tuTe  * 
world  of  fact  at  sU.  'A  world*  of  fact  t  — that  ^caotly  la  the  Lrouljls.  An 
«nUi«  norld  »  the  smalkst  unit  with  which  tliic  Absoliita  can  work,  whpreu 
Co  OUT  finite  DiinilB  work  For  the  better  uug'hrt  tg  be  done  withJn  this  world) 
Betting  in  at  single  poiuts.  Our  difficuitiee  and  our  idualt  are  all  pieoB* 
nieo-l  i^airs,  but  the  Absolute  dUa  do  DO  pieceworlc  f«T  ua  ;  SO  that  HI  Hm 
interests  which  our  poor  soula  campua  raise  their  beikdB  too  late.  Vft 
should  have  spoken  earlier,  p-niyed  for  another  world  ahsolutely.  hefora  thii 
world  won  b(>rn.  It  is  etrange,  I  have  heard  a  Ui«M  6&y,  to  tie  Mm  blind 
corner  into  which  Christian  tboaght  has  worked  itself  at  laat,  with  iU  God 
who  can  raise  no  particnlar  weight  whatever,  who  can  help  lu  with  no  pii- 
Tate  burdeni  and  who  is  on  the  side  of  oni  enemies  as  much  as  he  is  oa  our 
own-     Odd  evolution  from  the  God  of  DfLTtdV  psalms  1 
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rebus  as  well  as  post  renit  and  operates  '  causally '  as 
partial  factor  in  the  total  fact.  Tbe  universe  becomes  a 
gnosticism '  pure  and  simple  on  any  other  terms.  But 
this  view  that  judgment  and  esecution  go  together  is 
that  of  the  crasser  supernatumUst  way  of  thiaking,  so  the 
present  volume  must  on  the  whole  be  classed  with  the 
other  expressions  of  that  creed. 

I  state  the  matter  thus  bluntly,  because  the  current  of 
thought  in  academic  circles  runs  agaiust  me,  and  I  feel 
like  a  man  who  must  set  his  hack  against  an  opeu  door 
quickly  if  he  doea  not  wish  to  see  it  closed  and  locked.  In 
spite  of  its  being  so  shocking  to  the  reigning  uitellectual 
tastes,  I  believe  that  a  caodid  consideration  of  piecemeal 
supernaturalism  and  a  complete  discussion  of  all  its  meta- 
physical bearings  will  show  it  to  be  the  hypothesis  by 
which  the  largest  number  of  legitimate  requirements  are 
met.  That  of  course  would  be  a  program  for  other 
books  thau  this ;  what  I  now  say  sufBciently  indicates  to 
the  philosophic  reader  the  place  where  I  belong. 

If  asked  just  where  the  differences  in  fact  which  are 
due  to  God's  existence  come  io,  I  should  have  to  aay  that 
in  general  I  have  no  hypothesis  to  offer  beyond  what  the 
phenomenon  of  'prayerful  communion,' especially  when 
certain  kinds  of  incursion  from  the  subconacious  region 
take  part  in  it,  immediately  suggests.  The  appearance  is 
that  in  this  phenomenon  something  ideal,  which  in  oDe 
sense  is  part  of  ourselves  and  in  another  sense  is  not  our- 
selves, actually  exerts  an  influence,  raises  our  centre  o£ 
personal  energy,  and  produces  regenerative  effects  unat- 
tainable in  other  ways.  If,  then,  there  be  a  wider  world 
of  being  than  that  of  our  every-day  consciousness,  if  in 
it  there  be  forces  whose  effects  on  as  are  intermittent,  if 

I  See  m.j  Will  to  Believe  uid  otbei  BuafB  in  Popular  Philgsophy,  1897, 
p.  186. 
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one  facilitating  condition  of  the  effects  be  the  openness 
of  the  'suhliminal'  door,  we  have  the  elements  of  a 
theory  to  which  the  phenomeaa  of  religious  life  lend 
plausibility.  I  am  so  impressed  by  the  importauce  of 
these  phenomena  that  I  adopt  the  hypothesis  which  they 
BO  naturally  suggest.  At  these  places  at  least,  I  &ay,  it 
would  seem  as  though  transmundaue  energies,  God,  if 
you  will,  produced  immediate  effects  within  the  natural 
world  to  which  the  rest  of  our  esperience  belong. 

The  difference  in  natural  '  fact '  which  most  of  as 
would  aasign  as  the  first  difference  which  the  eKiatence  of 
a  God  ought  to  make  would,  I  imagine,  he  personal  ini- 
mortality.  Religion,  in  fact,  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  own  race  vieans  immortality,  and  nothing  else-  God 
is  the  producer  of  immortabty ;  and  whoever  has  doubts 
of  immortality  is  written  down  as  an  atheist  without 
farther  trial.  I  have  said  nothing  in  my  lectures  about 
immortahty  or  the  belief  therein,  for  to  me  it  seems  a 
secondary  point.  If  our  ideals  are  only  cared  for  is 
'eternity,'  I  do  not  see  why  we  might  not  be  willing  to 
resign  their  care  to  other  hands  than  ours.  Yet  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  urgent  impulse  to  be  present  ourseWes, 
and  in  the  conflict  of  impulses,  both  of  them  so  vague 
yet  both  of  them  noble,  I  know  not  how  to  decide.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  eminently  a  case  for  facts  to  testify. 
Facts,  I  think,  are  yet  lacking  to  prove  '  spirit-return,' 
though  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  patient  labors 
of  Messrs.  Myera,  Hodgson,  and  Hyslop,  and  am  some- 
what impressed  by  their  favorable  conclusions.  I  conse- 
quently leave  the  matter  open,  with  this  brief  word  to 
save  the  reader  from  a  possible  perplexity  as  to  why  im- 
mortality got  no  mention  in  the  body  of  this  booh. 

The  idea!  power  with  which  we  feel  ourselves  in  con- 
nection, the  *  God '  of  ordinary  men,  ia,  both  by  ordinary 
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men  and  by  philosophers,  endowed  with  certain  of  those 
metaphysical  attributes  which  in  the  lecture  on  philoso- 
phy I  treated  with  such  disrespect.  He  is  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  be  '  one  and  only '  and  to  be  '  infi- 
tute ' ;  and  the  notion  oi  many  finite  gods  ia  one  which 
hardly  any  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consider,  and 
still  less  to  uphold.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interests  of 
intellectual  clearness,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  religious 
esperience,  as  we  have  studied  it,  cannot  be  cited  as  un- 
equivocally supporting  the  iufioitist  belief.  The  only 
thing  that  it  unequivocally  testifies  to  is  that  we  can 
experience  union  with  something  larger  than  ourselves 
and  in  that  union  find  our  greatest  peace.  Philosophy, 
with  its  passion  for  unity,  and  mysticism  with  its  mono- 
ideiatie  bent,  both  'pass  to  the  limit'  and  identify  the 
something  with  a  unique  God  who  is  the  all-inclusive 
Boul  of  the  world.  Popular  opinion,  respectful  to  their 
authority,  follows  the  example  which  they  set. 

Meanwhile  the  practical  needs  and  esperiences  of  reli- 
gion seem  to  me  8ufB.ciently  met  by  the  behef  that  be- 
yond each  man  and  in  a  fashion  continuous  with,  him 
there  exists  a  larger  power  which  is  friendly  to  him  and  to 
his  ideals.  All  that  the  facts  require  ia  that  the  power 
should  be  both  other  and  larger  than  our  conscious 
Belves>  Anything  larger  will  do,  if  only  it  be  large 
enough  to  trust  for  the  next  atep.  It  need  not  be  infi,- 
nite,  it  need  not  be  solitary.  It  might  conceivably  even 
be  only  a  larger  and  more  godlike  self,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent self  would  then  be  but  the  mutilated  expression,  and 
the  universe  might  conceivably  be  a  collection  of  such 
selves,  of  different  degrees  of  inclusiveness,  with  no  ab- 
solute unity  realized  in  it  at  all.'     Thus  would  a  sort  of 

'  Such  a  notion  is  BQ^gsited  in  my  lagerBoll  Lecture  On  Human  Iminor- 
tality,  Boaton  and  London,  1899. 
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polytheism  returu  upon  us — a  polytheism  -which  I  do  not 
ou  this  occasion  defend,  for  my  only  aim  at  present  is  to 
keep  the  testimony  of  religious  experience  clearly  within 
its  proper  bounds.     [Compare  p.  132  above.] 

Upholders  of  the  monistic  view  will  say  to  such  a  poly- 
theism (which,  by  the  way,  has  always  been  the  real  reli- 
^on  of  common  people,  and  is  so  still  to-day)  that  unless 
there  be  one  all-incluaivo  God,  our  gTiarantee  of  security  is 
left  imperfect.     In  the  Absolute,  and  in  the  Absolute 
only,  all  is  saved.     If  there  be  different  gods,  each  ear- 
ing for  his  part,  some  portion  of  some  of  us  might  not 
be  covered  with  divine  protection,  and  our  religious  cou- 
soIatioQ  woidd  tliua  fall  to  be  complete.     It  goes  back  to 
what  was  said  on  pages  131-133,  about  the  possibility 
of  there  being  portions  of   the  universe  that  may  irre- 
trievably he  lost.     Common  sense  is  less  sweeping  iu  its 
demands  than  philosophy  or  mysticism  have  been  wont  to 
be,  and  can  sufEer  the  notion  of  this  world  being  partly 
saved  and  partly  lost.     The  ordinary  moralistic  state  of 
mind  makes  the  salvation  of  the  world  conditional  upon 
the  success  with  which  each  unit  does  its  part.     Partial 
and  conditional  salvation  is  in  fact  a  most  familiar  nodon 
when  taken  in  the  abstract,  the  only  difficulty  being  to 
determine  the  details.     Some  men  are  even  disinterested 
enough  to  be  willing  to  be  in  the  unsaved  remnant  as  far 
as  their  persons  go,  if  only  they  can  be  persuaded  that 
their  cause  will  prevail  — all  of  us  are  willing,  whenever 
our  activity-excitement  rises  sufficiently  high.    I  think,  in 
fact,  that  a  final  philosophy  of  religion  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  pluralistic  hypothesis  more  seriously  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  willing  to  consider  it.     Foi  practical  life  at 
any  rate,  the  chance  of  salvation  is  enough.     No  fact  in 
human  nature  is  more  characteristic  than  its  willingness 
to  live  on  a  chance.     The  existence  of  the  chance  roakee 
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the  difference,  as  Edmund  Gumey  says,  between  a  life  of 
which  the  keynote  is  resignation  and  a  life  of  which  the 
keynote  is  hope.'  But  all  these  statements  are  unsatis- 
factory  from  their  brevity,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
to  return  to  the  same  questions  in  another  book. 

1  Tarliam  Quid,  1887,  p.  99.    See  aIso  pp.  148, 140. 
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